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CATCH-CROPPING IN SCOTLAND. 

By Professor R. Patrick Wright, F.R.S.E., Glasgow and West 
ol Scotland Technical College. 

Catch crops may be defined as crops snatched or caught from 
the soil between the ordinary or main crops of two consecutive 
seasons. If the main crop of one summer be oats and that of 
the succeeding summer be turnips, any crop that can be grown 
on the field between these is called a catch crop. In this sense 
the foggage that grows on a field and supplies keep to cattle or 
sheep for some weeks after the harvesting of lea oats might be 
called a catch crop. The term is, however, restricted in its use 
to crops sown for the express purpose, and as the foggage after 
lea oats is not intentionally grown, but is merely the result of 
the survival of pasture plants that have not been killed by the 
ploughing of the laud for oats, it is not included under the 
designation catch crops. But if along with the oats there were 
sown seed of Italian ryegrass intended to occupy the land after 
the harvesting of the oats, and to supply keep for stock during 
some part of die autumn and winter in the interval before the. 
land had to be ploughed again in preparation for a root crop, 
the Italian ryegrass would constitute a catch crop 
It is well known that the practice of growing catch crops pre* 
vails very extensively in parts of the south of England, and 
VOL XL A 
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constitutes there a prominent and important feature of arable 
agriculture. In the northern parts of England and in Scotland 
the practice of catch-cropping is confined within much narrower 
limits, and in many districts it is wholly unknown. 

Influence of Climate. 

The difference of practice between South and North in this 
respect, like most well-established agricultural practices, is due 
to differences in the conditions, whioh necessarily exercise a 
predominant influence on the courses of cropping followed and 
the nature of the crops grown. In this case the difference is 
chiefly one of climate. The features of the climate which affect 
the practice of catch-cropping, and control its range of possi¬ 
bilities, are the comparative durations of the summer and the 
winter, and the average temperature that prevails throughout 
these seasons. Other things being equal, a warm summer tem¬ 
perature promotes more rapid growth, and makes possible a 
shorter period of occupation of the land by any particular crop. 
It leaves, therefore, more time during the remainder of the 
summer for the growth of any other crop. The greater length of 
the summer adds to this advantage, and increases the possi¬ 
bilities of growing a second crop during the only period of the 
year when a vigorous second growth is possible. A compara¬ 
tively high winter temperature is obviously favourable to catch 
crops that are intended to occupy the ground during the whole 
winter season and to be consumed in spring, while a severe 
winter climate is necessarily prejudicial, and limits narrowly 
the kinds of crops that can be safely left to occupy the ground 
during that season of the year. 

Long and warm summers followed by short and mild winters 
present, therefore, the most favourable conditions for the practice 
of catch-cropping. These conditions prevail in general in a 
much greater degree in the southern than in the northern parts 
of the kingdom. Almost the directly converse conditions are 
the ordinary rule in Scotland. Our climate is commonly char¬ 
acterised as severe. Often it is late in spring before there are 
any signs of growth to be seen in pastures or otheT farm crops. 
Not infrequently, in the more elevated districts, the spring 
months of the calendar are entirely over before vegetation has 
made any visible start in growth. The summer is also shorter 
than in the South, and the average temperature is low. 
Often at the end of summer the further growth of crops is 
suddenly and prematurely stopped by the early setting in of 
severe autumn weather. It is not uncommon in the later 
districts of the country to find that the oat crop, hardy and 
adapted as it is for a cool climate, has been unable to complete 
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tite ripening of its seeds through the want of sufficient warmth, 
and has to be brought into an nnnatural and dwarfed maturity 
by the action of frost. In some seasons the growth of the 
potato crop is brought to a premature close by the occurrence of 
most while the tubers of the plants still fall far short of the size 
to which they are capable of growing, and this occurs on low lands 
as well as in the more elevated districts. The yield of the 
turnip crop every year is more or less determined by the nature 
of the weather in autumn. Only in a rare and exceptional 
season is the crop allowed to develop its bulbs to the full extent 
of which they are capable. Usually the yield is kept far below 
the maximum by the unfavourable character of the autumn 
weather. 

In view of these facts it is not at all surprising that the 
practice of catch - cropping should at present occupy a very 
unimportant position m Scottish agriculture, as compared with 
the prominent place it holds in the agriculture of the south of 
England. In the rotations of the South are included numerous 
crops grown as catch crops that are practically unknown to the 
great majority of Scottish farmers. Only a very few farmers in 
Scotland have attempted to cultivate, or have even seen all such 
crops as rape, mustard, winter vetches, winter rye, thousand¬ 
headed kale, trifolium, and other crops which occupy important 
and useful positions m the cropping rotations of the South. 

Extent of Catch-Cropping in Scotland. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the generally unfavourable char¬ 
acteristics of our climate, the practice of catch-cropping does 
prevail to a limited extent m Scotland, and in one or two dis¬ 
tricts forms a somewhat prominent feature of the courses of 
cropping followed. There are unfortunately, however, no means 
of ascertaining the exact area on which catch crops are grown. 
The agricultural statistics contained in the Government .Returns 
afford no assistance Eye, for example, which is one of the 
favourite catch crops in England, is cultivated, according to these 
Returns, on more than 8000 acres in Scotland, but there is nothing 
in the Returns to indicate whether this acreage is wholly occupied 
by rye as an ordinary grain crop, or whether on a part of the 
area covered by it the rye is grown merely as a forage or as a 
catoh crop. From other sources of information it may be in¬ 
ferred, however, that rye is grown as a catch crop in Scotland 
only on isolated and occasional patches, and that its cultivation 
for this purpose is not at all extensive. 

Rape, on the other hand, is one of the most extensively grown 
catch crops in Scotland, but in the Government Returns it is 
bracketed with cabbage and kohl-rabi, and there is no indication 
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as to what proportion of the 10,000 acres occupied by these crops 
can be assigned to rape alone. 

The cabbage is grown both as a catch crop and as a main 
crop—chiefly the latter—but there are no data to show what 
number of acres ought to be assigned to it under either or both 
of these headings. 

The vetch crop, which is another very widely grown and 
important catch crop in England, also occupies, according to the 
Returns, nearly 11,000 acres in Scotland; but it is impossible 
to determine on what proportion of this large area the vetch is 
cultivated as a summer forage crop, and on what part it consists 
of a catch crop of winter vetches sown in autumn and consumed 
in spring in time to make way for a regular summer crop. 

There are no other statistics available that throw any light on 
the question. Rut the kindness of correspondents in various 
parts of the country, who have sent replies to inquiries addressed 
to them, has enabled me to arrive at the conclusion that catch¬ 
cropping in Scotland, as an important and regular branch of 
farm practice, is confined almost exclusively to two districts of 
the country, and that in all other localities the attempt to grow 
catch crops is either very occasional or is confined to very 
limited areas. Perhaps more or less all through the kingdom 
occasional experiments in catch-cropping have been tried on a 
small scale, but these do not appear to have been followed by 
any serious and sustained attempt to include catch crops as a 
regular feature of the rotation. The districts in which catch¬ 
cropping constitutes a regular and established and somewhat 
extensive practice are those only where early potatoes are 
grown. 

Ayrshire Catch-Cropping, 

The earliest district in Scotland for this purpose is a strip of 
land running along the South Ayrshire coast in the parishes of 
Kirkoswald, Girvan, and Ballantrae. Tracts of land almost as 
early occur also over limited areas along the sea-coast in North 
and Central Ayrshire, in Wigtownshire, in Bute and Arran, 
and in the south of Argyll. In some districts in the Lothians 
also, the potatoes, though as a rule later in getting into the 
market than those of the West Coast, are raised in time to 
allow a catch crop to follow. 

The favourite catch crops on the West Coast are rape, 
mustard, barley, Italian ryegrass, and white turnips. Mixtures 
of one or more of the first four of these are also occasionally 
grown, and other crops, like trifoliurn, have been tried experi¬ 
mentally. The common kale is also sometimes planted. All 
these crops are sown or planted in the fields as soon as possible 
after the raising of the potatoes, and usually, therefore, in the 
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months of July and August. They are ready for use in the 
autumn months, and in general are completely utilised not later 
than the succeeding Christmas. 

With two exceptions the crops grown on the Ayrshire coast 
are intended for consumption by stock. Some of them, like 
rape and Italian ryegrass, are commonly consumed by sheep on 
the land where they are grown. Others, like barley, are cut 
after they have attained the maximum growth that the season 
permits, and are removed to the farm-steadings to be fed to 
cows and other cattle. Sometimes the barley, after potatoes, 
is capable of growing to maturity and of yielding a crop of 
grain, which, though usually of light weight, is quite suitable 
for feeding purposes. When this occurs the barley is treated 
like an ordinary grain crop. The exceptional crops are mus¬ 
tard and kale. The latter crop is grown after potatoes, not 
for consumption on the farm, but for sale into the towns, and 
it therefore constitutes a market-gardening crop. Mustard, on 
the other hand, is frequently grown to be ploughed into the 
land as a green manure after the plants have attained their 
full size. It is not regarded as a very good feeding crop for 
sheep, but as it produces in a very short time a large bulk 
of forage which can be easily crushed down by rollers and 
covered in by the plough, it forms a very suitable crop lor 
the purpose of green-manuring light land. 


The Tract ice in the Lothian s. 

In the Lotliians the selection of crops for catch-cropping 
purposes is in large measure determined by the proximity of 
the city of Edinburgh. Catch crops are not generally grown 
there, as in Ayrshire, for consumption on the farm, but for sale 
in the Edinburgh market. The preference on some farms is, 
therefore, given to the Golden Stone turnip, a small and quick¬ 
growing turnip that yields roots suitable for shopping purposes, 
and also to varieties of cabbage adapted for sale for human 
consumption. But the favourite and the chief catch crop grown 
in the Lotliians is Italian ryegrass. 

In an article by the editor of the ‘North British Agricul¬ 
turist ’ it is said: “ In the Tranent district some of the farmers 
make a practice of taking an early crop of potatoes, and as 
soon as the crop is lifted sublet the land in question to market- 
gardeners for the growing of cabbage plants, which are all out 
of the ground in April iu time to let the next year’s crop 
be sown in good season. This system is also followed to a 
considerable extent in the Musselburgh district. A number 
of farmers follow up their crops of early potatoes with a crop 
of late-sown turnips — the Golden Stone variety being most 
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generally used for that purpose. These turnips, if they be 
got sown in the early part of July, and the ‘ fall * be good 
and open, grow to be a fine crop, and are often sold to 
market-gardeners at as high as £8 per acre. In the immediate 
vicinity of Edinburgh, also, there is a good deal of catch - 
cropping, mostly after early potatoes. Generally in the Edin¬ 
burgh district, the land from which a crop of early potatoes 
has been lifted is at once sown down with Italian ryegrass. 
This crop yields a good bite for sheep in the late autumn 
weeks if the weather be dry and favourable, and if not too 
closely eaten down in the ‘fair it is invariably ready for 
cutting in spring a fortnight earlier than new grass following 
a crop of barley/' 

The high favour in which Italian ryegrass is held in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh is due to the keen demand that 
exists, all through the summer, for green-cut Italian for the 
town dairy stocks. The Italian, after potatoes, is properly 
enough a catch crop, in so far as it gives a considerable yield 
of produ'ce between the harvesting of the early potato crop 
and the crop of the next summer. l»ut the main crop of the 
summer is also the Italian, which, after its autumn's glazing, 
is left untouched till spring, when it is let by public auction 
to city dairymen. Their practice is to take from it three or 
four cuttings of green forage during the summer, and after 
each cutting large dressings of nitrate of soda are applied, 
which promote a quick growth, and very large cuttings of grass 
are thus obtained. In the Ayrshire districts, when Italian 
is sown after the liarvesting of the potato crop, it is usually 
ploughed down again during the winter, and is not allowed to 
remain as the main crop of the succeeding summer. Some¬ 
times, however, mixtures of grasses suitable for several years' 
grazing are sown after the potatoes, and this practice corre¬ 
sponds with that of the Lothians in making the catch crop of 
the autumn the main crop of the following year. 

Outside, however, of these comparatively small areas on which 
early potatoes are grown, the growth of catch crops can hardly 
be said to hold, in any district in Scotland, a recognised posi¬ 
tion as a regular and important branch of arable husbandry. 
An exception must of course be made of farms situated in the 
immediate neighbourhood of large towns or cities, where the 
courses of cropping followed, have something of the character of 
market-gardening. Elsewhere in Scofl&nd catch crops are only 
occasionally and rarely to be seen, and that only in small and 
restricted patches. 

My correspondents in other parts of Scotland are, as a rule, 
able to refer only to isolated experiences with a few acres of 
one or other of the catch crops. Winter vetches, rye, and 
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rape have been the crops most frequently tried. One corre¬ 
spondent has experimented with trifolium, but though his 
experiment proved fairly successful he has never repeated it. 
The other three crops have been tried more extensively, and 
in many instances with success; nevertheless, the practice of 
growing them does not appear to have extended. In most 
cases the catch crops have been grown for some special pur¬ 
pose, and they have been grown more frequently on the home 
farms of proprietors, who are less affected in their practice by 
considerations of profit and loss, and much less frequently by 
tenants, with whom the question of profit or loss is the first 
consideration. 

So far, therefore, as concerns the general position of Scot¬ 
tish agriculture outside of the special districts and the par¬ 
ticular circumstances that have been referred to, it would 
appear that catch-cropping under the unfavourable conditions 
of our climate is regarded by farmers in general as either 
impraqtifeable or unprofitable, or both, and that its practice is 
therefore' considered unsuitable for adoption into our regular 
cropping rotations. 


Worthy of further Trial. 

The inquiries that have been made in the preparation of this 
paper have, however, elicited a number of facts which afford 
some ground for hesitation in accepting this conclusion. It is 
certainly open to question whether the trials of catch crops that 
have been made have been carried out with an adequate know¬ 
ledge of the requirements of the crops under experiment in the 
special circumstances in which they were grown, and it is also 
greatly open to question whether the trials made have been 
varied enough, or continuous enough, to warrant any decided 
conclusion at all. The instances of success have been so numer¬ 
ous as to warrant at least the expectation that still greater 
success is quite possible of attainment. There can be little 
doubt, at any rate, that in the opinions formed as to the profit 
or loss of catch-cropping, no consideration has been given to a 
number of the most important advantages resulting from its 
practice. Of a number of these advantages it is unfortun¬ 
ately impossible to calculate the exact money value, uor even 
to make a very close approximation to it. But they are, 
nevertheless, of a very important and valuable character; and 
as they seem to be very generally overlooked in the consid¬ 
eration of this subject, it may be of some service to devote 
a little attention to them. 
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Advantages of Catch-Cropping . 

The first advantage of the practice of catch-cropping lies, of 
course, in the direct return of crop obtained. That return, 
according to the particular practice followed, is available either 
in autumn or in spring in the form of green food suitable for 
consumption by sheep in the fields where it is growing, or 
adapted for cutting and carrying to the steading to feed cattle. 
In some instances, as in the case of cabbages and kale, the crop 
may be available for direct sale, and in such circumstances the 
amount of return can easily be calculated. Rape and Italian 
ryegrass are chiefly consumed by sheep in the fields in autumn. 
Rye, as a rule, affords little or no autumn keep, but it is ready 
for cutting in spring to feed cattle. The value of the produce 
obtained varies greatly from year to year, according to the time 
of sowing and the nature of the weather in autumn and in 
spring. But there should be no great difficulty in the average 
of years in forming a fairly correct estimate of the valfi^of the 
produce obtained, and of comparing it with the costs of seed 
and of tillage incurred. It must not be overlooked that a 
moderate return in crop will easily repay the total cost. 

In the growth of catch crops the expense of cultivation is iu 
nearly all cases exceptionally low. Where a catch crop is in¬ 
troduced as a new feature in a rotation, a charge for rent cannot 
properly be made against it iu estimating its cost. With or with¬ 
out the catch crop rent and taxes have to be paid, and they 
are properly, therefore, charged against the ordinary and main 
crop of the year. The costs of tillage are also low, because the 
fields have, as a rule, been so well tilled for the preceding crop 
that only a minimum cultivation is required for the catch crop, 
just as much as is needed to provide a suitable surface tilth for 
the reception of the seed. The costs of seed and of a slight 
tillage remain, therefore, in most cases, the chief items in the 
list of expenses, and a moderate return in crop suffices to repay 
them in full. 

Neither is there any charge to he made for manures; for 
catch crops are supposed, as a rule, to be sufficiently provided 
for in such “ condition ” as is to be found in the soil either 
from the residue of previous manuring or from natural fertility. 
Catch crops grown for direct sale are exceptional, as they do 
occasionally receive special dressings of manure; but it is cer¬ 
tainly worthy of consideration Whether catch crops could not 
always be grown more successfully, and therefore more exten¬ 
sively, if they were assisted by direct applications of manures 
suitable to their character, and likely to hasten their growth. 
It is not at all impossible that some failures that have occurred 
have been due to the lack of such treatment, and that liberal 
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and suitable manuring would have ensured success where the 
results have been hitherto regarded as alike unsuccessful and 
unprofitable. 

Special Manuring necessary . 

Indeed special manuring suggests itself at once, by the very 
nature of the conditions under which catch crops are grown, as 
an absolutely essential feature in their cultivation. Yet this 
necessity seems to have been universally overlooked. Catch 
crops must obviously be quick-growing crops. .Rapidity of 
growth is the special feature that fits any crop for the purpose, 
for only a limited time is available for growth, and in that time 
as large a yield of forage as possible is desired. Moreover, 
during their whole period of growth catch crops have to con¬ 
tend with adveise conditions of weather and temperature, and 
it is a foregone conclusion always, that sooner or later in the 
winter their growth must be brought to a premature and abso¬ 
lute cessation. For crops struggling against such an adverse 
combination of circumstances, it is clearly essential that all 
controllable conditions should be rendered as favourable as 
possible, and a condition which is fully under control, and 
which exercises a powerful influence on the growth of all crops, 
is that of the richness or poverty in readily available plant 
foods of the soil in which the plants are growing. No one who 
lias seen catch crops grown in autumn on two fields, of which 
one was in high condition and one in low, could fail to notice 
the remarkable difference in the rapidity of growth of the two 
crops, and in the bulk of the produce ultimately obtained. 
The presence of “ condition ” clearly enables the crops to 
struggle with much greater success against the depressing cir¬ 
cumstances incident to the lateness of the season of growth. 

But the “ condition ” awanting in any soil can easily be sup¬ 
plied for the purposes of catch-cropping by the application of 
readily available artificial manures. For this purpose the slow- 
acting manures are of little value. Neither farmyard manure 
nor bones nor any slow-acting artificials are suitabla Quick¬ 
acting artificials, like superphosphate and nitrate of soda, are 
the appropriate manures for such crops, each or both of them 
being employed according to the kind of crop. For leguminous 
catch crops the potash manures are invaluable, but, as they 
are of slow diffusion in the soil, it would probably be better to 
apply them in excess to the preceding main crop, and to allow 
the catch crop to benefit by their residue. 
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Mamrial Value. 

If the food obtained by the growth of catch crops constitutes 
their first value, the second is obtained through the manurial 
value of the crops and their residue. The growth of such crops 
and their consumption on the holding yield a very considerable 
quantity of vegetable debris and of manure. This residue is 
greater in amount and, has a greater value than is perhaps 
usually supposed. A crop of rape or mustard grown in autumn 
and consumed on the ground by sheep has a very enriching 
effect on all soils; and on light soils especially, the addition of 
the organic matter contained in the droppings of the sheep and 
in the debris and decaying roots of the crop has a prolonged 
beneficial influence on the productiveness and fertility of the 
soil. Apart from the manorial effects, the mere consolidation 
produced by the treading of the sheep while they are consum¬ 
ing the growing crop is of distinct advantage on light and open 
soils. 

But it is also to be remembered that animals, after all, 
only retain in their bodies a very moderate proportion of the 
valuable manurial ingredients contained in the crops they 
consume, and that much the greater part of the nitrogen, 
phosphates, and potash in their food is returned to the Soil 
in the liquid and solid excrements. When a crop is consumed 
by sheep on the land where it has grown this restoration is 
accomplished with a comparatively slight loss or diminution. 
The removal of fertilising ingredients in the bodies of the 
animals is far more than repaid to the surface soil by the valu¬ 
able elements brought up from the subsoil by the deeper roots 
of the plants, by the beneficial influence exercised both on soil 
and subsoil by these roots alike in their growth and their 
decay, and by the general enrichment produced by the large 
additions of liquid manure and of solid excrement discharged 
on the surface soil. Hence it is that the consumption of any 
crop on the land where it has grown has become a well- 
recognised means of adding to its fertility and productiveness. 
When a crop is not consumed on the ground, but is cut and 
removed to the steading to be given to cattle, the advantages 
to the field where the crop grew are in great measure lost, 
though it still benefits by the decaying dtbru and roots left in 
the soil. But what the field otherwise loses is gained in great 
measure by some other part of the farm to which the manure 
made at the steading may be afterwards applied. But there 
is another residual effect of great importance produced by the 
growth of a certain class of crops to which no reference has yet 
been made. 
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Enriching Effects of Leguminous Crops. 

Modem agricultural science has shown how certain catch 
crops, instead of exhausting the soil of its most valuable ingre¬ 
dients, have a recognised power of enriching it in the most costly 
substance supplied in manure, viz., in nitrogen. This power 
in agricultural plants is possessed only by the leguminous 
(papilionaceous) crops, and it gives a very special importance 
to all crops of that class. Of these the only plants that have 
taken a position of any importance in Scottish agriculture are 
the bean, the vetch or tare, and the clovers ; but on account of 
this special property, other leguminous crops, such as lucern, 
may be deserving of greater attention at the hands of Scottish 
farmers than has yet been paid them. The growth of such 
crops, whether they have been consumed on the land where 
they were grown or removed from it, leaves in the soil a 
quantity of decaying roots rich in nitrogen, of which the greater 
part has been derived from the atmosphere through the 
agency of bacteria contained m little nodules on the plant 
roots. The cultivation of any of the papilionaceous plants as 
catch crops is, therefore, a direct means of enriching the soil 
in nitrogen, on which succeeding crops may feed, and it does 
away with the necessity for such a liberal and costly employ¬ 
ment of nitrogenous manures as would otherwise be necessary. 

Preservation of Nitrate*. 

But while the restoration of nitrogen to the soil is a benefit 
that can only be conferred on it by papilionaceous plants, 
plants of any kind that occupy the ground are capable, if not 
of restoring, at any rate of economising the nitrogen in it, and 
of preventing its loss. Nitrogen in the soil exists for the most 
part in the form of insoluble organic compounds, of which 
no loss can very readily occur. But in soils in which the 
nitrifying bacteria are at work under suitable conditions, there 
is a constant conversion going on of the insoluble organic 
nitrogen into the form of soluble nitrates. In this latter form 
the nitrogen is readily taken up by plants, but in the absence 
of plant roots to utilise it, it is also readily washed into the 
drains and totally lost. In one part of our ordinary cropping 
rotations this loss to the soil is especially heavy. The process 
of nitrification goes on most rapidly during the warm summer 
months, as summer temperatures are most favourable to it, 
and during the low temperatures of wiuter the process falls to 
a minimum or ceases altogether. The soil is therefore poorest 
in nitrates in the middle and end of winter, and richest in 
nitrates in summer. 
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In the growth of corn crops the nitrates formed in spring 
and early summer are readily taken up by the young plants 
during their primary and secondary stages of growth, and 
probably little waste of nitrates by drainage is incurred. But 
in the latter part of the summer, as the crops approach the 
. ripening period, their demand for nitrates steadily diminishes, 
and finally, when they have become mature, it entirely ceases. 
There then occurs an accumulation of nitrates in the soil, 
because there are no growing plants to utilise them, except 
when the corn land has been sown out with seeds. After 
harvest there is nothing to prevent the nitrates from being 
washed entirely into the drains during the wet months of 
autumn and winter. Usually the rainfall is heavier in the 
autumn months than at any other period of the year, and as 
the greater part of the rain on a cultivated and properly 
drained and bare soil passes through the soil to the drains, 
it takes with it the nitrates that have accumulated during the 
later weeks of summer. This drainage of nitrates from un¬ 
cropped lands during the autumn is undoubtedly oae of the 
most potent causes of the great exhaustion in nitrogen that is 
liable to occur on cultivated soils under regular rotations of 
cropping in wet climates, and it necessitates a liberal use of 
costly nitrogenous manures, if good crops are to be grown and 
fertility maintained. For the purpose, therefore, of keeping 
down expense in manures, and at the same time of maintain¬ 
ing unimpaired the condition and productiveness of the laud, 
it is evident that the pi'evention of this loss of nitrates is very 
important. 

There is, however, no known means either of preventing or 
of diminishing this loss save by the growth of crops, by which 
the land is occupied by actively growing plants during the wet 
months of the autumn. The preservative action exercised by 
such crops is of a twofold character. The nitrates directly 
taken up by the roots of the growing plants are saved from 
loss through the drains, and for this purpose the deeper-rooting 
crops are obviously the most effective. Other things being equal, 
deep-rooting erop(j are therefore to be preferred for catch-cropping 
purposes. But catch crops also preserve nitrates in the soil, 
altogether apart from those utilised in their own growth, by 
diminishing, as they do very materially, the amount of rain-water 
that passes through the soil to the drains. On uncropped lands 
a much greater quantity of water passes into the drains than 
on cropped land. On the latter a very large proportion of the 
rainfall is transpired by the crop. The total volume of water 
passing to the drains is thus greatly reduced, and the quantity 
of nitrates washed away and lost is correspondingly diminished. 
When doe consideration is given to all these effects resulting 
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from the cultivation of catch crops, it becomes obvious that 
the mere food value of the catch crop itself constitutes only 
one of a series of advantages, and that the total cumulative 
effects of the practice possess a much greater value as a means 
of maintaining the fertility of the soil than at first sight appears. 
Too much stress can hardly be put on the great advantage 
derived from the addition to the soil of a large quantity of 
organic matter in the (Ubris and roots of catch crops, the direct 
enrichment in nitrogen produced by the papilionaceous crops, 
and the economy of nitrates effected by the reduction in the 
amount of rain allowed to pass into the drains. These second¬ 
ary, but very important, results do not appear to have received 
much consideration, even from those who have given most 
attention to the practice of catch-cropping. Hence, while the 
practice has in a good many instances received such a fair 
trial in Scotland as to test sufficiently its practicability and 
convenience, estimates of its economy, which have been based 
solely on the direct return in food, without regard to the indirect 
advantages realised in other forms, have clearly given a wholly 
erroneous impression on the vitally important question of profit 
and loss. The indirect advantages alone seem sufficient to 
warrant an extension of catch-cropping in Scotland whenever 
the possibility exists of getting moderately good crops to grow, 
and this even if the more general adoption of the practice 
involved, as it necessarily must, an increase both in the labour 
and expenditure of the farm. 


Practical Advantages. 

Apart from the effects on soil and fertility, the practical 
advantages in arable and stock farming gained by having a 
portion of the land under catch crops are by no means incon¬ 
siderable. It cannot, perhaps, be claimed for catch crops ready 
for use in autumn, that they supply green food either for cattle 
or sheep at a time when other foods would be unavailable, 
because at that season of the year roots and fodder are usually 
available in plenty. Some of the catch crops may, however, 
so far take the place of roots as to allow the growth of the 
latter to be continued for a longer period in an open autumn, 
and to permit their consumption to be avoided while they are 
still in an immature and therefore somewhat unwholesome and 
less nutritious condition. Moreover, catch crops in early autumn 
are more suitable for many purposes than are turnips. The 
objectionable flavour given by roots to milk may be entirely 
avoided if the cows can be supplied instead with green cut 
barley or ryegrass. Lambs will not fatten so quickly or so 
surely on turnips as on rape, nor can toothless ewes be in any 
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way more conveniently fed than on crops like ryegrass and 
rape, which do not require to be cut or put into troughs for 
them as is the case with turnips. 

The growth of autumn catch crops may also have a very 
important effect on the labour economy of a farm, because it 
may thus be made possible to reduce the area of land devoted 
to the cultivation of roots, without diminishing the total amount 
of green food available to keep stock during autumn and winter. 
This implies, of course, in one aspect, a corresponding reduction 
of labour and of expense. 

It is, however, in relation to the spring supply of food that 
catch crops are more especially serviceable on stock farms. 
The late spring is a period when keep for stock is almost 
invariably scarce. Fodder and roots are often alike exhausted 
before there is any sufficient growth of fresh pasture. Swedes, 
if any remain, have by that time lost their freshness, and are 
no longer palatable to stock. Fodder is apt to be dry and 
distasteful. If the spring be unusually late, cattle and sheep 
alike are left to wander over bare pastures, feeding ns best they 
can on “ fresh air and tine views.” A suitable catch crop com¬ 
ing into readiness for use just at the time of greatest scarcity 
is of such advantage as to have a much higher than its ordinary 
intrinsic value. For all milking animals a supply of green and 
succulent food at this period is of the greatest importance. 
Recently calved dairy cows will suffer in their yield of milk 
throughout the whole season if it be allowed to fall oft* soon 
after calving through want of proper feeding, and nothing is 
more suitable for maintaining its flow than a supply of such a 
food as green rye or Italian ryegrass. For milking ewes these 
crops are equally suitable, and if early fat lambs be wanted, 
they are all the more desirable. They are, however, equally 
well adapted for all kinds of live stock; and in a late spring, 
when fodder and roots are alike exhausted, and when pasture 
is slow of coming, they may be the means of preserving stock 
from a serious and even a disastrous loss of health and condition. 

The Labour Question. 

As against these numerous and important advantages attend¬ 
ing the practice of catch-cropping there remains to be set a 
serious practical disadvantage, which has perhaps operated 
against the extension of the system to an even greater degree 
than the unfavourable conditions of our climate. No additional 
cropping can be done without involving extra field work, and 
extra field work requires the employment of more labour, both 
of men and of horses. Farms, however, as a rule, are equipped 
only, and properly, with the minimum number of men and 
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of horses needed for the ordinary and established systems of 
cropping. On no well-managed farm are there more men or 
more horses than are absolutely necessary for the regular work 
of the farm. Perhaps in these times, when every effort is being 
made to economise the labour bill and to reduce expense, farms 
are more frequently to be found on which the horses kept and 
men employed are barely sufficient for the work to be done. 
No additional strain can be easily borne, and none, therefore, is 
attempted. The growth of catch crops necessarily causes more 
work, and if the resources of the farm are not sufficient to 
overtake it, the results must prove unsatisfactory. Only annoy¬ 
ance and disappointment can accrue from any attempt to grow 
more crops than can be properly cultivated, and no advantage 
resulting from catch-cropping would form sufficient compensa¬ 
tion, if it could only be obtained at the cost of undue delay in 
the regular working of the farm. 

But if the practice of catch-cropping were once established 
as a regular part of the rotation, the difficulties due to this 
dislocation and derangement of labour would soon disappear. 
Extensive catch-cropping 'would necessarily involve the employ¬ 
ment of more men and the keeping of more horses. It implies 
a more intensive system of farming, and adds alike to the crop- 
producing and the stock-keeping capacity of the farm, and it, 
therefore, necessitates also the employment of more capital. 
But the employment of more labour and the investment of 
more capital are not disadvantageous in themselves,—quite the 
contrary, so long as the capital is judiciously invested, and so 
long as it gives a remunerative return. 

Moreover, the increase of labour involved in catch-cropping 
is not as a rule at all excessive, so long as the crops grown are 
consumed on the land. In the growth of rape, after early 
potatoes, when the seed is sown before the potatoes are raised 
and is covered in the digging, there is no labour involved 
except the mere distribution of the seed. Barley, rye, and some 
other crops require the preparation of the laud by ploughing as 
well as subsequent and sufficient harrowing, but no more labour 
is needed till the crops are ready to be used. Against such 
extra labour ha9 to be set the saving that would be effected if a 
corresponding reduction were made in the acreage under roots. 
An increase in catch crops and a reduction of the root crop area 
would, moreover, cause a better distribution of farm work 
throughout the year than at present prevails, and this would 
enable greater economy to be effected. The seed-sowing period 
would be more varied and extended, and the extreme pressure 
of work in spring, which forms a chronic difficulty on arable 
farms, would be lessened. On account of the greater variety of 
crops and their different seasons of growth, a greater regularity 
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would also be attained in the average amount of available 
green food produced for stock, and the consequences of a partial 
failure of the root crop would be much less serious than they 
are at present. 

Such results, however, can only be attainable with their full 
advantages when catch-cropping takes a recognised and fixed 
position as a regular part of the farm practice. In the isolated 
attempts that have been made to introduce the system into 
parts of Scotland where it is at present unknown, all the diffi¬ 
culties and inconveniences have been felt while the advantages 
could not be fully realised. These attempts have, however, 
shown the possibilities that exist for a more extensive introduc¬ 
tion of catch crops into our ordinary rotations, and they have 
shown what crops are best adapted for the purpose under the 
prevailing conditions of our farming and our climate. 


Crops suitable for Catch-Cropping in Scotland. 

The crops that have been shown by various trials to be 
capable of a more or less successful growth as catch crops 
in Scotland belong to the three botanical orders—Grammea\ 
Crucifera?, and Leguminosas. 

To the Gramme® belong Italian ryegrass, rye, and barley; to 
the Leguminosae, vetches, trefoil, trifolium, and the clovers ; to 
the Crucifer®, rape, mustard, kale, cabbage, and white turnips. 


Italian Ryegrass. 

This is one of the crops most frequently cultivated in Scotland 
as a catch crop, and it has very great merits for that purpose. 
Good seed is always easily procurable, and it germinates readily 
at any ordinary temperature so long as the ground is moist. It 
can be sown at any time in the year, and it grows very freely 
and quickly. It responds well to suitable manuring, and if 
liberally treated gives a large amount of produce. It stands 
either constant grazing or repeated mowing, and its produce 
either in the green state or when made into hay is liked by all 
kinds of stock, and supplies them with a palatable and nutritious 
diet. It thrives perfectly in the Scottish climate, and it grows 
freely on all soils, provided only that they are in good condition 
or are well manured. It is suitable either for a main crop or 
a catch crop, and is frequently sown at one and the same time 
for both purposes. On account of its adaptability to all kinds 
of soils and its suitablene^ for the climate, it is one of the crops 
which could be most generally employed in Scotland in an ex¬ 
tended system of catch-cropping. It is largely grown in Ayr- 
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shire and in the Lothians as an autumn catch crop after early 
potatoes, and it has also been tried after vetches, after cabbages, 
and after lea oats. 

Italian Ryegrass after early Potatoes. 

Italian ryegrass is one of the catch crops commonly sown after 
early potatoes. On the Ayrshire coast it is hardly so exten¬ 
sively grown in this position as some of the other catch crops, 
but it l^the favourite crop after potatoes on early farms in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh. On these farms, however, the 
Italian, as has been already explained, is sown not merely as a 
catch crop to be ploughed down in the winter after it has been 
grazed for a few months by stock, but it is also usually left to 
Jbrm the main crop of the succeeding summer. Italian ryegrass 
fhus sown after potatoes in summer, if not too closely grazed 
during winter, is ready for cutting in spring about a fortnight 
before grass that had been sown down in the preceding year 
with a barley crop. Not only has the autumn-sown Italian the 
much-valued advantage of yielding an earlier cutting to begin 
with in spring, but it has thus the further advantage of an 
additional period of two weeks lor growth in the summer. A 
notable feature of merit possessed by Italian ryegrass, which, in 
that respect, renders it superior to all other autumn-sown catch 
crops, is the readiness with which it grows again after being cut 
or eaten. Other catch crops for the most part have to be left 
untouched by stock till they have attained a maximum growth, 
or, if consumed earlier, there is a diminished yield of produce. 
After they have been once eaten down most of them give again 
a very slight additional produce, if any at all. But Italian rye¬ 
grass can not only be grazed, but is even benefited by grazing 
before it has attained to its full growth. As soon as it affords 
a full bite stock can be turned into it, and as quickly as it can 
be eaten down it starts to grow again with renewed vigour. So 
long as its growth is not absolutely stopped by frost, and so 
long as the rainfall supplies it with sufficient moisture, as in 
autumn it seldom fails to do, it goes on producing fresh and 
nutritious keep. The amount of keep that Italian ryegrass is 
capable of producing when judiciously grazed, in an open 
autumn, is really remarkable. The total amount depends prim¬ 
arily, of course, on the condition or fertility of the land. On 
poor land Italian ryegrass, no more than any other crop, can 
give a large produce unless it bo adequately manured. But its* 
manuring is very easily managed. On ordinary soils nitrogen 
is its special requirement. Phosphates and potash are of course 
useful, but any soil that has been previously manured for early 
potatoes is likely to contain these minerals in fair if not in 
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abundant quantity. Nitrogen may be the only substance 
needed in the manure, and it can be best supplied in nitrate of 
soda. Italian ryegrass gives a ready response to applications of 
this manure, and owing to the effectiveness and rapidity with 
which nitrate of soda acts on it, Italian ryegrass, properly' 
treated with it, can be made to yield larger and longer-continu¬ 
ing supplies of green food than any other crop. 

Mr John Hannah, Mains, Girvan, considers Italian ryegrass 
the most valuable of the catch crops grown after early potatoes. 
He finds the cost of seeding to be greater than is the case with 
some other crops, but the value of the produce is also greater. 
When sown early in July, the grass, if the weather be favour¬ 
able, may be fit to pasture by the end of August; “ and the 
amount of feed produced from that time till frost sets in is only 
limited by the condition of the land and the amount of rainfall.” 
In a recent autumn Mr Hannah estimated the value of the* 
sheep-feeding got from Italian on his land between 25th Sep¬ 
tember and 26tli November as equal to 30s. per acre, and con¬ 
sidered that the further winter grazing might be regarded as 
paying the seed, which cost 5s. 6d. per acre. The chief draw* 
back to Italian lyegrass on heavily manured land, Mr Hannah 
finds to be the dangerously purgative action it exercises on 
weak sheep or lambs. It can only be safely grazed by sheep 
of not less than one year old, in healthy and good condition. 

Mr Matthew Wallace, Terreglestown, Dumfries, who has 
had much experience in the growth of Italian ryegrass both as 
a catch crop and a main crop, writes that it is best to have the 
land in good condition before seeding, and to rely solely ou 
artificial manures for forcing. He tried top-dressings of farm¬ 
yard manure on Italian ryegrass in the years 1886 and in 
1895, but in both cases was much disappointed with the 
results. He found that as it was practically impossible to 
distribute the farmyard manure with perfect accuracy, patches 
of the grass were rotted out, and the plants grew irregularly. 
Moreover, the manure did not appear to have its nitrogen in a 
sufficiently active form for the giowth of early green forage. 
He considers that an application in February of a mixed arti¬ 
ficial manure containing nitrogen, phosphates, and potash, all in 
readily soluble forms, to be followed in March by a further 
application of nitrate of soda alone, is the most successful 
method of manuring. He has always found nitrate of soda 
the best source of nitrogen for Italian ryegrass. This opinion 
is fully corroborated by the practice of dairymen round Edin¬ 
burgh, who, between each cutting of Italian ryegrass taken in 
summed, apply no less than 3 cwt. per acre of nitrate of soda 
Mr Wallace has also found that liquid manure is very effective 
in forcing a rapid growth of forage. 
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The experience of farmers round Glasgow also shows, how¬ 
ever, that nitrogen in a sufficiently quick-acting and effective 
form is supplied in the city ash manure, and also in moss-litter 
manure from stables. Both of these manures are of a friable 
and open character, and admit of a very complete and equal 
distribution on the surface of a grass turf; and the moss-litter 
manure in particular is very rich in nitrogen, in the readily 
available form of the urine which has been absorbed and 
retained in the litter. When such manures are available they 
can be used alone, or perhaps better in conjunction with nitrate 
of soda. 

Amount of Seed. 

The amount and kind of seed to be used in sowing out Italian 
ryegrass is a question of importance. It has more effect on the 
total weight of produce obtained than is perhaps generally 
supposed. A comparatively thin seeding may suffice for crops 
that are capable of spreading themselves gradually over the 
ground, and that are allowed sufficient time in which to do so. 
But for catch crops the period of growth allowed is always of 
the shortest, and it is obviously important that a sufficient 
quantity of seed should be sown to occupy the ground fully 
with young plants at the very commencement of growth, so 
that their energies may not be expended in efforts after a wider 
root extension, but may be more fully occupied in the rapid 
production of available forage. Thick seeding is probably best 
for all forage crops, and it is especially necessary for catch 
crops. Ordinary practice in this respect is variable, but we 
approve the opinion of Mr Matthew Wallace, who prefers four 
bushels per acre when the grass seeds are sown alone. Mr 
Wallace also strongly recommends the use of foreign Italian 
seed. It produces more vigorous and earlier plants than the 
home-grown seed, and on these grounds alone is clearly prefer¬ 
able for catch-cropping purposes. 

Mr John Speir, Newton Farm, Glasgow, advocates deep cov¬ 
ering of the seeds, and thinks a mistake is commonly made in 
sowing too shallow. lie recommends that the seeds should be 
sown on a rough or partially harrowed rather than on a smooth 
surface. He believes that far more seeds germinate when 
planted deep than when shallow covered. The deeper-rooted 
plants stand drought better, and are less readily thrown out of 
the ground during alternate frosts and thaws. This, of course, 
is a consideration of less importance in an autumn catch crop 
than in a crop intended to occupy the ground for one or more 
years. 
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Italian Ryegrass with Cabbages. 

Mr Speir has practised an ingenious method of using Italian 
ryegrass as a catch crop after cabbages, which appears to be 
worthy of imitation. Early cabbages are grown on a number 
of acres on his farm, and are cleared off the land and sent to 
the Glasgow market in July and August. Mr Speir manures 
his cabbage crop very liberally, and applies large dressings 
of nitrate of soda; and he found (as was also found in the 
Rothamsted experiments) that the nitrate gave great encourage¬ 
ment to the development of chickweed, which occupied the 
land very completely after the removal of the cabbages. It 
occurred to him that this pollution might be prevented by 
covering the ground with some quick-growing and vigorous 
plant, which would compete with and if possible smother the 
chickweed. He accordingly tried the sowing of the seed of 
Italian ryegrass among the cabbages about the middle of June. 
This plan has proved eminently successful. Not only is the 
chickweed kept in check, but the land, after the removal of the 
cabbages, remains covered with a sole of thick and vigorous 
grass, which continues to grow throughout the autumn, and 
affords a large amount of nutritious keep for stock. Not only 
on this method is a large amount of valuable keep obtained at 
a very trifling cost, but also the nitrate of soda whieli is 
not fully utilised by the cabbage plants is taken up by the 
Italian ryegrass; whereas on bare land much of it would be 
washed into the drains during the winter and wholly lost. 

An important feature of this combination of crops is that the 
manure applied to the one is perfectly suitable lor the other. 
A liberal general manuring is adapted both to cabbages and 
to Italian ryegrass, and both crops also respond readily to large 
applications of nitrate of soda. The amount of keep that is 
given by Italian ryegrass in an open autumn, under these con¬ 
ditions, is surprisingly great. 


Italian Ryegrass with Lea Oat*. 

Land after lea oats is usually left bare till turnips or potatoes 
are put in to occupy the ground in the following summer, and 
during the intervening autumn and winter there is a great 
waste of nitrates washed into the dtains. That the total loss of 
nitrogen from this cause is vexjr great may be readily inferred 
from the fact that there are mo$e than 600,000 acres of lea oats 
grown in Scotland, and that* over almost the whole of that vast 
area the land is left bare* from the time of harvest till the 
following spring. It’is at this point in the ordinary rotation, 
if anywhere, that ^fnore extended growth of catch crops seems 
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especially desirable, with a view to the preservation of the 
nitrates and the maintenance of the fertility of the land. The 
lateness of the Scotch harvest and the shortness of the period 
that intervenes between it and winter have, however, placed 
serious difficulties in the way of finding crops suitable for 
occupying the land at that time. These difficulties have been 
perhaps most successfully met by the practice, which has been 
tried in a number of cases, of sowing Italian ryegrass with the 
oats in spring and allowing it to occupy the ground after har¬ 
vest till the land has to be ploughed. 

Mr It. Shirra Gibb, Boon, Lauder, writes that he has tried 
the plan of sowing Italian ryegrass with his lea oats, and his 
experiment was attended with moderate success. His farm is 
largely a sheep-breeding one, and it is situated at an elevation 
of from 700 to 900 feet above sea-level. It occurred to him, 
considering the advantages of clean good pasture for ewes during 
the period the rams are with them and for a fortnight or so 
before, that if he could increase the acreage in seeds, and put his 
ewes on them after the corn crop was off the ground, the in¬ 
creased crops of lambs would pay the seeding, and save other 
pasture and perhaps extra feeding. With that object in view, 
he sowed along with his oats after lea about 1 \ bushels of Italian 
ryegrass per acre. He did this for two years over an area of 
about twenty acres each year. There was quite a nice cover 
of Italian grass after harvest in both years. But he did not 
consider that the number of ewes kept paid the cost of seeding, 
and he abandoned the practice. He attributes the comparative 
failure on his farm—no doubt correctly—to the high elevation 
and the usually late harvest; but is of opinion, judging from his 
own experience, that the practice might be profitable on an early 
and clean farm, where six weeks’ autumn keep of the best kind 
might be got either for tupping ewes or for broken-mouthed 
ewes. 

This opinion finds emphatic support in the experience of the 
Bev. J)r Gillespie, of Mouswald. In the spring of 1898 Dr Gil¬ 
lespie had a field of lea oats on medium land, on which one 
bushel of Italian ryegrass seed was sown with the seed-corn. 
Through an error on the part of the ploughman, the ryegrass 
seed was not harrowed in but only rolled, and for that reason it 
brairded somewhat irregularly. The oat crop was an exception¬ 
ally heavy one, both in grain and straw. Some of it was lodged 
before harvest, and a part has since been threshed which has, 
yielded at the rate of 75 bushels grain per imperial acre. In 
spite of the irregular brairding of the ryegrass, and of the heavy 
and exhausting oat crop taken from the field, a large amount of 
keep has been obtained from it. The area of the field is 14 
imperial acres, and on this acreage 116 lambs have been kept 
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intermittently lor a week at a time, as well as some cows and 
calves. Reckoning the value of the lambs’ keep at 3d. per 
week, and making a moderate allowance for the cattle, Dr Gil¬ 
lespie estimates that from harvest up till 8th November he has 
got keep from the field of the total value of £5,15s., or rather 
over 8s. per acre. The seed cost 2s. 6d. per bushel, or in all 
£1,15s.: there remains, therefore, a large profit. 

Moreover, the field, which is to be again sown out with oats, is 
not to be ploughed till February, and it will be available for 
further grazing during the winter. One marked advantage of 
this, as Dr Gillespie points out, is that the ordinary sheep- 
pastures can from time to time be cleared of stock and allowed 
to become fresh and clean. Dr Gillespie believes the system 
to be suitable for early districts, but is of opinion that a some¬ 
what thicker seeding might probably be advantageous. 

In this case the trial of the Italian ryegrass was made on 
low-lying land, in a somewhat mild district of the country, and 
was more successful than Mr Gibb’s; but the experience of the 
latter at Lauder, though less profitable, was of much importance, 
as showing that Italian ryegrass can be successfully grown in 
this manner up to a considerable elevation in a cold and late 
district in the east of Scotland. 

There is a very extensive acreage of arable land, more especi¬ 
ally in the west of Scotland, situated more favourably than that 
at Lauder, alike as to elevation, temperature, and amount of 
rainfall, for the growth of autumn forage crops, on which prob¬ 
ably much better results could be obtained. Even on high- 
lying, late, and cold farms, the practice of sowing ^Italian 
ryegrass in this fashion might be considered profitable if a due 
value were placed not only on the returns obtained from the 
grazing, but on the preservation of nitrates, and on the value 
the manure obtained from the consumption of the ryegrass, and 
the burial in the soil of its cfdbri* and root residue. 


A possible Objection . 

It must, however, be noted that there is another effect pro¬ 
duced by sowing Italian ryegrass with oats which is not 
altogether advantageous. What is the effect on the yield of 
the oat crop? It cannot be altogether beneficial. The grass 
is a rapid grower, and its roots compete vigorously in the soil 
with the oats lor nitrates and phosphates. Moreover, the 
grass plants take up and transfix much water, and diminish 
the supply available for the corn. In a dry year and on light 
soils this may be a somewhat serious disadvantage, and it can 
hardly bo doub$ft*l that the growth of grass with the oats must 
tend to reduce tltye yield of the latter crop. To what extent 
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this may be the case cannot be estimated, and no doubt the 
effect will vary from year to year. There is, unfortunately, no 
experiment station in Scotland, supported, as in America and 
in Germany and other countries, by large endowments from 
Government, at which investigations into questions of practical 
importance such as this can be carried out. The observations 
of farmers teach a great deal, but exact calculations of profit 
and loss cannot be based on loose observations. The general 
inferiority of the sown-out oat crop to the lea crop is, however, 
well known. But no one is in a position to say, so far as our 
published knowledge indicates, how far that inferiority is due 
to the influence of the young seeds growing with the crop. 
This consideration undoubted^fjeuggests, however, that it would 
be preferable for this purpose to sow with the oat crop some 
plant which would npfc&Jfcunpete with it so keenly for nitrates 
as Italian ryegrass undoubtedly does. The ryegrass and the 
oat belong to the same botanical order, they have somewhat 
similar habits o*f root growth, and they make a demand on 
similar plant foods in the soil. Both specially need nitrogen, 
both domand a full supply from the soil, and both take up 
nitrates greedily. A plant of a different root character, and 
one that (lid not require nitrates from the soil in such quantity, 
would clearly be preferable. 

Could Clovers be substituted ? 

The leguminous forage plants at once suggest themselves for 
this purpose, not only because they are largely independent of 
nitrates m the soil, and are of different habits of root growth, 
but also because of their well-known power of collecting 
nitrogen from the atmosphere, which remains in their roots 
to enrich the soil for subsequent crops. The clover plants are 
the most commonly grown, but there is little evidence to show 
which of them would be most suitable, nor what amount of 
keep they would afford during the autumn months. They do 
not appear to have been tried iu Scotland for this purpose. 
But it may bo assumed with confidence that the amount of 
autumn keep to be got from clovers would be much less than 
from Italian ryegrass, however superior might be the effect on 
the soil or on the grain crop. 

Canadian Experiments . 

On the latter point some very interesting experiments have 
been carried out on the Central Experiment Farm, Ottawa, 
Canada, under the superintendence of Dr Saunders, the results 
of which are in some measure applicable to this country. The 
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experiments were begun in 1895, and were continued in 1896 
and in 1897, and their object was to determine whether the 
sowing of clover seeds with the grain lessened the yield of 
the latter, and if not, what variety of clover and what quantity 
of seed would be most suitable for growing as a catch crop 
after grain. On the primary question of the influence exer¬ 
cised by the clover on the yield of the grain crop, the results 
obtained, though somewhat contradictory and variable on the 
different contrasted plots, Were on the whole reassuring, and 
Dr Saunders’ conclusion is that on the average the growth of 
the clover with the grain crop does not produce any deleterious 
influence on the yield of the latter. On the question of the 
raanurial advantage to be gained'from the sowing of clover with 
grain, a series of experiments w^e carried out in 1897, of which 
the following may be quoted. 

A number of plots, all on sandy Mm, were sown with oats 
and with barley along with varying quantities of clover seeds. 
At the end of the season, at the dates stated, small areas in 
these plots of 16 square feet were dug to a depth of 9 inches, 
and all the roots and tops of the clovers were carefully gathered 
and weighed. The highest and lowest weights of roots were 
obtained on Plots 5 and 8 as follows:— 

Plot 5. Sown with Odessa barley, 6th May, with 4 lb. 
mammoth red clover per acre. Dug 20th October. 

% 

Tons lb. 

Weight of clover leaves and sterns per acre . . 2 1445 

Do. roots per acre . . . 2 1105 

Total . 5 550 

Plot 8. Sown with Odessa barley, with 8 lb. mammoth red 
clover per acre. Dug 20th October. 

Tons lb. 

Weight of clover leaves and sterns per aero . . 3 934 

l)o. roots per acre . . .3 40 

Total . 0 974 

When due consideration is given to the highly nitrogenous 
character of the clover plant, it would seem to be clearly enough 
shown by these trials that the growth of even a moderate clover 
crop produces a total quantity of root residue which must tend 
very greatly to the enrichment of the soil, and that it is at least 
possible that the sowing of clover seeds with our lea corn might 
in many cases be profitable for this purpose alone, apart from 
any question of the value of the food obtained. 

In the Canadian experiments alsike clover and lucern were 
tried on some of the plots as well as red clover, and the common 
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yellow clover or trefoil might also deserve consideration. In 
England it is extensively grown as a catch crop on chalk soils 
and on marls, being sown with wheat in spring, grazed in 
autumn, and again cut or grazed in the following spring before 
the land is broken up for turnips. Quite probably a mixture 
of these plants might give better results than any one of them 
sown alone. 


Rye. 

Various attempts have been made in Scotland to utilise the 
rye as a catch crop, and a fair measure of success has attended 
them. It does not grow so rapidly as some of the other catch 
crops, and hence, though the seed is sown in the late summer or 
early autumn, it is especially lor use in early spring that the 
crop is grown. 

Mr Walter Ovens, Torr, Kirkcudbrightshire, in 1895 sowed five 
acres with rye mixed with a few tares, the date of sowing being 
11th October. The previous crop w T as beans. The rye was top- 
dressed in March with nitrate of soda, and a part of it, intended 
to be first cut, was again top-dressed in April. About the end 
of April cutting commenced, and the rye was given to cattle, 
which did well on it. The part first cut afterwards yielded a 
second cutting. In the succeeding month growth was so rapid 
that two acres were cut on 19th May and made into hay. The 
length of straw was then six feet, and it made a very palatable 
hay of good quality. The land w as subsequently ploughed for 
turnips, wdiicli grew into a full crop. 

Mr Drysdale, Fairfield, Kippen, makes the growth of a winter 
catch crop of rye a regular part of his farming practice. He 
sows a plot of winter rye and tares in August ot September, 
sometimes as late as October. The crop is ready in April to 
cut green for cows. Sometimes three successive cuttings are 
taken, and then the land is ploughed and another crop sow r n 
—either turnips, or tares for autumn cutting. In 1897 barley 
was sown after the rye was cut, and the crop ripened in quite 
good time. 

Mr 11. R Greig, F.H.A.S., Balcurvie, Fifeshire, now Lecturer 
on Agricultural Botany and Zoology in the Cheshire Agricul¬ 
tural College, sowed rye m 1897 on oat stubble, wdiich had re¬ 
ceived a dressing of twelve loads farmyard manure per acre. 
The rye produced a heavy crop in spring, but it was not early 
enough to cut for cows for more than a week before the pastures 
afforded them so much keep that the green rye was no longer 
required. 

Mr Ii. Shirra Gibb has also tried rye on his high-lying farm as 
a catch crop after vetches and before turnips, but on his land he 
did not consider that the crop obtained repaid the cost incurred. 
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It is apparent, however, from the above examples, that what¬ 
ever be the limits of elevation at which rye can be profitably 
grown in this manner, it is a crop which is capable of succeed¬ 
ing perfectly as a winter catch crop on the lower-lying arable 
lands in Scotland. It stands to be sown so late in autumn 
that it can be put in the ground after the close of any ordinary 
harvest, and it is ready to be cut and removed from the fields 
early enough in the succeeding summer to allow white or yellow 
turnips, or perhaps even swedes, to be successfully grown after it. 
Mr Drysdale’s practice of following the rye with summer tares 
is capable of wide imitation. A special merit of rye is that it 
is hardy enough to stand any of our ordinary winters without 
damage, and it is also suitable for growing on poor as well as on 
rich soils. Yet its growth as a catch crop on poor soils cannot 
be commended unless suitable manures be applied to assist it, 
as no crop will grow rapidly enough for such a purpose unless 
it be well fed. But in its adaptability to our soils and climate 
rye can hardly be said to stand much behind Italian ryegrass. 

The difficulties in the way of the extensive growth of rye 
as a winter catch crop are chiefly those of labour. It is not 
always practicable to get a large breadth of land ploughed and 
sown soon after harvest; and in the end of May, after the re¬ 
moval of the rye crop, there is the same difficulty in getting the 
land cultivated and re-sown without delay with turnips or other 
crop. No doubt there is a considerable period between the end 
of May and the time when white or yellow turnips can be no 
longer successfully sown. But this can hardly be regarded as 
quite satisfactory. If the swede crop has to be given up in 
favour of quicker growing but less nutritive turnips, there is a 
loss incurred which must be set against any benefit accruing 
from the growth of the catch crop Swedes, however, can be 
sown safely up to the very end of May, and it is solely, there¬ 
fore, a question of the provision of enough labour to hurry on 
the preparation of the turnip land after the Tye has been re¬ 
moved. On the amount of working power available or procur¬ 
able must depend the area of land on wliich the rye may be 
cultivated as a catch crop. 

There is, however, some difficulty in regard tq the utilisation 
of the crop when grown. It can only be utilised in its greey. 
state for forage for a short period between the time when the 
rye is so far grown as to give a good first cutting till it be¬ 
comes too hard and fibrous to make a palatable green forage. 
It is obvious that no large area could be utilised within that 
brief peiiod in the feeding of cattle in the regular numbers 
kept on a farm. 

In the case of a crop sown in spring for late summer or 
autumn consumption, an extension of the period during which 
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the crop is fit to be cut for green forage can be readily got 
by sowing the seed in spring in small successional breadths, 
with intervals of a week or more between each sowing. But 
in the case of a crop like rye, sown in autumn for consumption 
in the spring, this method of extending the period of its suit¬ 
ableness for green feeding is impracticable and ineffective. It 
must be the chief object in autumn to get as large an area as 
possible sown immediately after harvest, and with the winter so 
close at hand successional sowings cannot be attempted. Neither 
indeed would they prove effective for the purpose. Growth on 
all the sections would start at about the same time in spring, 
and the whole area would become ready for cutting at about 
the same period, and would throw on the hands of farmers an 
embarrassing superfluity of green food, all in readiness to be 
used up in some fashion by the ordinary stock of the farm 
within a briefer time than is possible. 

In the neighbourhood of cities in which dairy stocks are 
kept, this difficulty, however, should not occur. Green rye is 
such a suitable food for milch cows that it should be readily 
purchased by dairymen in preference to almost any of the 
other foods available at that season of the year. Indeed when 
consideration is given to the common scarcity of green food for 
cows in the month of May, it seems rather remarkable that a 
practice of growing rye to supply this want has not already 
grown up in those districts where dairy stocks abound. No 
doubt Italian ryegrass partly supplies the need, but there are 
advantages both to the grower and to the consumer in having 
both crops available. 

It is, however, only in a few localities that a market demand 
for green rye in spring for dairy stocks could be expected to 
occur. But the powers of home consumption are capable of 
great increase on many mixed farms by having the crop eaten 
in part on the land by sheep. This is a practice little if at 
all known in Scotland, but extensively followed in the south 
of England. There the rye sown in September is ready to be 
consumed by sheep sometimes as early as the month of Feb¬ 
ruary, but more commonly in March and April. Ewes and 
lambs or other sheep are folded on the rye, and are at the 
same time commonly allowed to have the run of a meadow, or 
are supplied with a partial ration of roots. There is no appar¬ 
ent reason why this practice should not be followed in certain 
circumstances in Scotland. It seems peculiarly well fitted for 
adoption on arable farms where large sheep stocks are kept, 
or for farms having a small area of arable land attached to a 
large sheep holding. There is no period of the year when keep 
is so scarce and so difficult to provide for sheep stocks, either 
in low land or on hill farms, as in the very months when 
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autumn-sown rye is available. It would be of immense ad¬ 
vantage to ewe stocks to be provided with abundant green food 
during the months of April and May, and it would be of no 
less advantage to pastures to be cleared wholly or partially of 
their stocks till the summer grasses had made a good start in 
growth. In spite of the different climatic conditions, it seems 
quite possible that Scotland might in this respect, in some dis¬ 
tricts, borrow at least something with advantage from the 
practice of the South of England. 

Messrs Laing & Mather, Kelso, who have favoured me with 
some notes on the subject, specially advocate the winter growth 
of rye for this purpose. As keep for ewes is generally scarce 
in spring, they consider that the early growth of rye gives it 
at that time a very special value to flock-masters. It affords 
the earliest green forage available, and like Italian ryegrass it 
grows freely again when grazed, and continues to yield keep so 
long as it is considered desirable to let the ewes remain on it. 
It is pointed out by Messrs Laing & Mather that it is of im¬ 
portance that the grazing by sheep should begin while the rye 
is still quite young, and before it becomes too strong and rough. 
This fortunately iavours the early turning of the sheep on to 
the rye fields in spring. The rye can he used for any class 
of sheep, but it is regarded as a forage specially favourable to 
the production of milk, and therefore particularly suitable for 
ewes and lambs. 

Where neither cattle nor sheep are found capable of con¬ 
suming the whole of the rye sown in the autumn within the 
limited time available in spring, there remains the possibility 
of cutting the crop down and making it into hay. This 
presents no difficulty, for rye can be very easily dried into good 
hay if it be cut just when it has finished flowering and com¬ 
menced the formation of its seed; but there is a serious objection 
to this method of utilising the crop, because it occupies too 
much time and labour. Even in good weather the crop could 
not be removed from the field without a delay that would leave 
no time for tillage to prepare for the summer’s crop, and should 
the weather prove changeable or wet, the delay might altogether 
destroy the possibility of sowing another crop. For these 
reasons the conversion of the surplus rye into hay can only be 
regarded as a possible resource for a limited area under specially 
favourable circumstances. 

Ensilage and Catch-Cropping. 

There remains still another method of getting the green 
forage quickly removed from the field, and that is the method 
of ensilage. This is a practice that has taken less hold on 
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British agriculture than its merits deserve. Under special 
conditions , that occur not infrequently in the course of farming 
experience, the practice of ensiling crops might with great advan¬ 
tage be adopted much more largely than it is. The construction 
of a silo presents no obstacle. It is easy to make one, and it 
need not cost much to convert some unused section of the farm 
buildings into a silo quite good enough for all practical pur¬ 
poses. When a silo is available the green rye can be left to 
grow on the field till it has attained its maximum yield, or till 
the time has come when the field must be cleared, and it can 
then be quickly cut by the reaper and removed to the silo. 
The one serious objection to this practice is the amount of 
carting required to convey the bulky and heavy green crop from 
the field to the silo, and the one condition essential to this 
method is, therefore, that the crop be grown near the farm¬ 
steading. A distance sufficient to prolong unduly the labour, 
and consequently the cost of cartage, would in the special cir¬ 
cumstances form an insuperable objection to the adoption of 
this plan of disposal. 

The advantages of this method are that the crop at the point 
of its maximum yield can be quickly removed from the field, 
and no delay is incurred in the immediate preparation of the 
land for the next crop. A large quantity of fodder is pro¬ 
vided, which can be used either during the summer or the 
following winter, and this provision would allow the turnip 
acreage to be considerably reduced, or would enable the farm to 
carry a larger head of stock. 


Soiring Bye . 

In the growth of rye as a catch crop it has been found to do 
successfully in low-lying lands in Scotland when sown as late 
as the middle of October. But it is obviously better, when the 
date of harvest admits, that it should be sown in September, or 
even in the latter part of August. The better the plant gets 
rooted before winter sets in, the more quickly does it shoot 
up in spring, and the greater is its yield. The land must be 
ploughed after harvest, and the seed then sown and harrowed 
in. The quantity of seed had better be large, and not less than 
four or five bushels per imperial acre. It is difficult to get rye 
to grow thick enough, and hardly possible to get it too thick. 
Indeed it is better, both for the purpose of thickening the crop 
and of improving the quality of the feed, to sow with it some 
winter tares. If the land be not in good condition, super¬ 
phosphate and kainit should be applied with the seed, especially 
to encourage the growth of the tares. Early in spring a top¬ 
dressing of nitrate of soda should be applied alike on the rich 
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and on the poor land, not perhaps so much for the purpose 
of increasing the yield as to hasten on the growth. In the 
growth of catch crops the relation between liberal manuring and 
rapid growth has been surprisingly overlooked, considering that 
rapidity of grc wth is absolutely essential to success. 

Barley. 

In the south of England winter barley is one of the crops 
that holds au established position in catch-cropping rotations. 
When sown in autumn it is ready for use in spring, somewhat 
later than rye. This comparative lateness precludes its use in 
the same manner in Scotland. On the Ayrshire coast, after 
early potatoes are raised, ordinary summer barley is frequently 
sown. On the highly manured potato land the barley grows 
very quickly, and when the potatoes have been removed from 
the ground early, and the weather is favourable, the crop attains 
to a full size in the autumn and gives a very large yield of 
forage. Occasionally the barley becomes ripe before winter, 
when it is harvested in the ordinary fashion. It gives then 
an average produce of straw, with a fair yield of grain of light 
weight per bushel and low market value, but perfectly suitable 
for feeding purposes, either as grain or as meal. 

Most commonly the crop is unable to ripen completely, and 
is cut down when it has attained its full forage growth, just 
when the seed has begun to form. It is cut by the reaper while 
still green, and is tied in sheaves and set up in stooks in the 
field in the same manner as a ripe crop in harvest. Should the 
weather subsequently be dry and windy the straw soon dries in 
the stooks, and the sheaves become quite fit to be put up in 
stacks. Should the autumn prove wet, however, the crop is left 
standing in the fields, and is removed in cart-loads just as it 
can be consumed by stock. In the stooks it can stand any kind 
of weather for many weeks without suffering any great deteri¬ 
oration in food value. It provides a succulent and nutritive 
fodder, which may be used instead of roots right through the 
autumn and well mto winter. 

On early potato farms, where a large head of cattle is kept, 
it is doubtful if any catch crop grown yields a larger or a more 
useful return than barley treated in this fashion; and apart from 
its nutritive value, it is especially useful because it forms a 
substitute alike for roots and for straw. It could also be 
readily preserved for a longer period of usefulness by making 
it into silage, but it keeps in good condition in stooks in the 
fields for such a length of time that an extension seems hardly 
necessary. 

Sometimes the barley is sown mixed with Italian ryegrass to 
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thicken the bottom and to provide winter grazing. When the 
barley is late sown, and intended to be consumed on the ground 
by sheep, this is a good practice; but with barley intended for 
cutting and stooking, it is doubtful whether the increased return 
forms a sufficient recompense for the greater risk and difficulty 
of preserving the crop when sheaved. 

Valuable as the barley crop is as a catch crop in these cir¬ 
cumstances, there do not seem to be any grounds for advocating 
its more extensive use for this purpose. Except after the early 
potato crop there is no position that could be assigned to it in 
our rotation in which some other crops do not possess properties 
that entitle them to a preference. 


Other Crop w. 

In the south of England winter oats are also grown for catch¬ 
cropping purposes, but they do not appear to have been tried in 
Scotland. Of the gramineous crops, Italian ryegrass, rye, and 
barley are the only three that are useful for catch-cropping in 
Scotland, and only the first two seem to be suitable tor more 
extensive employment than at present. 

Of leguminous forage crops by far the most important in 
Scotland is the vetch or tare , but some notice must also be 
taken of trefoil and trifolium. 


Vetches or Tares. 

The summer vetch or tare is grown in all parts of Scotland as 
a forage crop, as well as for seed. Its cultivation for the latter 
purpose is confined to the east of Scotland, while in the western 
counties and in all dairy districts it is grown somewhat exten¬ 
sively as a forage crop to be cut green in the latter part of the 
summer, for feed to cows at a time when pastures have lost their 
luxuriance, and when a supply of succulent food is required to 
keep up the How of milk. The vetches are used as a supplement 
to the diminishing pasture till the winter feeding of dried fodder 
and of roots lias fairly begun. For this purpose the tares are 
sowu in successional sections of a field at intervals in spring 
and early summer. They arc usually sown mixed with some 
oats or rye, as the stronger stems of the latter crops are needed 
to prevent the weak-stemmed vetches from falling to the ground, 
and rotting. The combination ensures a good yield in all soils, 
for if the vetch fail, the oat can always be relied on to give a 
fair crop. 

The vetch, however, is perfectly adapted to the Scottish 
climate, perhaps more so than any other crop of the Legu- 
minosae. lake all plants of that botanical order, it has a pre- 
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of soils, and thrives especially on tL (jo e g on a great variety 
stiff. Its method of root extension ad^ 1 ^ose that are inclined to be 
shallow soils than is the case with somt te it better to succeed on 
crops, and it can ao very well also in dan ^ of t b e other leguminous 
soils. It is perhaps least adapted for the h t * n p imperfectly-drained 
and on these rye is probably to be preferred, a -^hter and drier soils 
cropping purposes. Its produce is readily eaten qg a ru | e f or ca t c h' 
stock. In the south of England the vetch is genei by all kinds of 
be consumed on the land by sheep. ^ ne . - a iiy g ro wn to 

In Scotland it is commonly given to cows or otherT 111 ^ J 
it is also suitable for supplying green food to pigs and to> *; ^ a ttle but 
When it cannot be wholly consumed green, it may be ^ horses, 
either into silage or hay. It makes a capital dry fodder ma de 
is greedily eaten by all kinds of stock. Its great adaptibilll^Shich 
as to soil and its suitableness for the climate show it to be a 
crop capable of a very extended cultivation in Scotland; while 
the fact that, like the other Papilionaceje, it is a nitrogen col¬ 
lecting crop and leaves the soil after its growth richer in that 
substance than it was before, points to it as a crop whose en¬ 
larged area of cultivation would add greatly to the cumulative 
wealth and fertility of our soils. 

It is the winter vetch, however, that is grown for catch-crop¬ 
ping purposes, and it deserves special attention on account of the 
numerous valuable properties possessed by the crop which have 
just been enumerated. Messrs Laing & Mather, Kelso, say 
that the winter vetch is hardy, and may be sown any time in 
September or October, but the earlier the better for early spring 
feeding. They recommend a liberal seeding of not less than 4 
bushels seed per imperial acre, along with a quarter bushel of 
rye or even wheat or beans, or alternatively 3 bushels tares with 
1 bushel Italian ryegrass. They believe that failure of the crop 
often occurs in the early stages through the ravages of snails 
and slugs, and they suggest a preventive application of 3 cwt. 
per acre of common salt a few days before the seed is sown. 

Mr Drysdale, Fairfield, Kippen, reports that he sows a plot 
of rye and vetches every year in August or September, and 
sometimes as late as October. The crop is ready cut in 
April, and is very useful to supplement the food of cows till 
the pastures become luxuriant. The land is ploughed sub¬ 
sequently in time for turnips or for another crop of tares for 
autumn feeding, or for barley, which can complete its growth 
and become ripe in a not unduly late harvest. 

Mr Buttar, Corston, Coupar-Angus, sows a small area with 
winter vetches in the autumn after the lea oats to supply sheep 
feed in spring, and the vetches are followed by turnips. 

Dr James Black, Sheriffston, Elgin, informs me that a similar 
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practice prevails on one farm in high condition in the county of 
Elgin, but he knows of no other farm in the North on which 
any catch-cropping is attempted. 

Mr James Hope, East Barns, Dunbar, has grown winter tares 
regularly for many years. He sows them after barley. As 
soon as the barley crop is removed from the harvest field he 
ploughs it up, and drills in bushels tares and \ bushel rye 
per acre, mixed. After this has been well harrowed, he sows 
broadcast 1% bushel per acre Italian ryegrass. He top-dresses 
the whole early in spring with about 1J cwt. per acre of nitrate 
of soda, and generally begins cutting about the last week of 
April. The first cutting consists almost entirely of tares and rye. 
He again top-dresses the crop, from which a cutting has been 
taken, with another cwt. per acre of nitrate of soda, and 
the second cutting consists of tares and ryegrass. He top- 
dresses for the third time as before, and obtains still another 
cutting, which is almost entirely composed of ryegrass. There 
remains afterwards a considerable foggage on which stock can 
be grazed. In the following year oats are usually sown, and 
full crops are obtained without any top-dressing. 

This practice, in its main features, appears to be well adapted 
for imitation in other parts of the country. Equally good 
results are not to be expected in most districts with those that 
are obtained on one of the best farms in the kingdom, but the 
vetch and Italian ryegrass are pre-eminently crops that do well 
on a very wide range of soils, and that can be successfully 
grown on poor soils as well as on rich. It is to be specially 
noted, however, that even on the rich soils of East Barns the 
success of the system is promoted by very liberal treatment, 
and it is obvious that on poorer soil the results will be still 
more dependent on judicious as well as liberal applications of 
manures. 

As the vetch crop on East Barns is ready for the first cutting 
in the month of April, it is apparent that in all other equally 
early districts the vetch could be followed by other crops as 
well as by Italian ryegrass. The prominent advantage of the 
latter crop is that the seed can be sown in the autumn with the 
vetches, and that no further tillage is required in spring, when 
time is short and the pressure of labour great. But a crop that 
can be cut in April, if the supply of labour for tillage be 
sufficient, can be prepared in good time for crops of turnips, or 
even barley or potatoes, and the greater richness of the soil in 
nitrogen may compensate for some little delay in sowing. 

Land left bare during the whole autumn and winter suffers 
from a loss of nitrates, which reduces the yield of the summer's 
crop; while land occupied by a vetch crop during the autumn 
ana winter not only escapes this loss, but is enriched by the 
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nitrogen collected through the agency of the bacteria in the 
nodules on the vetch roots, and stored up in the latter, to be 
subsequently liberated in their decay to nourish succeeding 
crops. 

Trifolium . 

Another leguminous forage crop that seems deserving of con¬ 
sideration is the crimson clover (Trifolium incarnatum). This 
clover is distinguished among the others by its striking and 
handsome appearance, and by a habit of growth which unfits it 
for forming any part of a pasture mixture. Its cultivation is at 
present confined almost exclusively to the southern counties of 
England, where it is grown as a forage and catch crop. It is 
usually sown in autumn after a corn crop, and is consumed on 
the land by sheep in spring in time to allow turnips to follow. 
It requires to be sown as early as possible in the autumn, in 
August preferably, or the early part of September, and this 
necessity seems to throw a serious difficulty in the way of its 
successful cultivation in Scotland in the same manner and in 
the same part of the rotation. No delay, however, need be in¬ 
curred in sowing it after harvest, as little or no tillage requires 
to be done to prepare the ground for the seed. 

In this respect the cultivation of trifolium is easier than that 
of almost any other crop. It does best on firm land, and a till¬ 
age that loosens the soil is not only useless, but is even injurious 
to it Hence all the tillage required is a double cross harrowing 
of the stubble with heavy harrows, after which the seed may be 
sown. It should then be harrowed again to cover, and well 
rolled with a heavy roller, and it requires no further attention 
till the crop is ready for consumption. 

The trifolium is not a plant fitted to succeed on all soils. 
It does best on rich loams or clay loams in warm and sheltered 
places, and does not succeed on very light or poor soils, or in 
exposed situations. There would appear, therefore, to be only 
a limited field for it in Scotland, but it has been tried in a few 
cases. 

Mr Matthew Wallace, Terreglestown, Dumfries, sowed it for 
two years in the month of August after early potatoes, and got 
good brairds in both cases, and a fair yield of autumn foggage. 
The plants, however, nearly all died out before spring, and though 
one of the winters was unusually mild, there were only a few 
plants left living in April, which, however, were strong and 
healthy. 

Mr Walter Ovens, Torr, Auchencairn, also sowed trifolium 
one year in the month of August on oat stubble. It grew into 
a lair crop, and ewes and lambs put on it in the autumn were 
observed to do remarkably well. Mr Ovens thinks, however, 
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that trifolium will never become a popular crop in Scotland, as 
the oat crop is seldom cleared off the land soon enough to allow 
it to be sown at the proper time. This seems probable, never¬ 
theless the fact that it can be successfully sown after an early 
harvest adds something to the rj ffigfa rces and the possibilities of 
catch-cropping. 

The Crvciferom Crops. 

The crops of the botanical order Cruciferae that are grown as 
catch crops in Scotland are the cabbage, hale , turnip, mustard, 
and rape. All of these are cultivated as catch crops in the 
autumn in the districts of Ayrshire and the Lothians where 
early potatoes are grown, and, with the single exception of 
mustard, they are not cultivated as catch crops in any other 
part of the country, nor in any other position in our rotations. 
Their successful growth as catch crops after potatoes is depen¬ 
dent chiefly on the period in the summer in which they are 
sown, on the condition of the land, and on the manurial treat¬ 
ment accorded to them. 

The largest returns can be got for cabbage grown in this way 
when the crop can be sold in a city market, but in districts 
where it has to be consumed on the farm cabbage is not a 
favourite catch crop. It is much more extensively grown after 
potatoes m the Lothians for the Edinburgh market than in the 
southern parts of Ayrshire, which are remote from any good 
market for such produce. The method of cultivation is well 
known, but one or two special points may be noted. 

The land after early potatoes is assumed to be rich in the 
unexhausted residue of the manures applied in the previous 
winter, and as no time needs to be lost in getting in the 
cabbages no further applications of heavy manures are to be 
recommended. But top-dressings of nitrate of soda should be 
applied from the time of planting, and should be repeated from 
/me to time as long as the autumn continues mild enough to 
aJiow free growth to go on. In the planting of cabbages in late 
summer it is important to place the plants much closer than in 
spring planting, as they can never attain to the same size. The 
cabbages may all be removed, or consumed by sheep on the land, 
before the end of April, in time to allow another crop to follow 
in the summer. 

The common hale is cultivated in the same manner and at the 
same place in the rotation of crops. It grows more easily and 
freely than cabbage, and requires a less liberal manuring. It is 
not capable of producing the same weight of produce, and 
it is never grown for consumption on the farm, but solely 
for sale into town. Sometimes it gives a highly remunerative 
return. 
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Turnips are also grown to some extent after early potatoes, in 
preference to either of the other crops. Small round quick¬ 
growing varieties of turnips, such as the Golden Stone or Golden 
Ball, are the most suitable for this purpose. They should be 
sown as soon as possible afte r..,th e potatoes have been removed 
from the field, and to quickeinBfeir growth a slight dressing of 
about 3 cwt. per acre of superphosphate should be sown before 
the seed is drilled in. In order that a maximum amount of 
produce may be got, the turnips should be as closely drilled and 
as closely thinned as possible. The bulbs can hardly become 
large, and it is essential to have them in sufficient numbers 
to make a good total yield per acre. The crop may be sold 
into town, or may be consumed on the ground by sheep. 
The bulbs are usually too small to be given to cattle, unless 
sliced or pulped, as otherwise they produce frequent cases of 
choking. As sheep food, however, they have the great advan¬ 
tage of being very insusceptible to the action of frost. The 
vigorous growing roots offer such an effective resistance to frost 
that, in the comparatively mild districts where early potatoes 
are grown, they can be depended on, as a rule, if required, to 
keep perfectly fresh and sound till spring—when they form 
a very useful sheep food. 

It seems fairly open to question whether in the case of late- 
sown turnips intended for sheep-feeding a larger crop would 
not be got by broadcasting instead of drilling the seed. The 
practice of broadcasting seems to have fallen entirely into 
desuetude, but it was at one time the customary method, and it 
has, in these circumstances, the advantages of saving time, 
labour, and expense, while a more complete covering of the 
ground is at the same time obtained. 

All the tillage needed after the potatoes have been removed 
is a thorough harrowing of the surface soil, after which 3 cwt. 
superphosphate per acre should be applied, to be followed by 
the turnip seed, which should be Sown broadcast at the rate 
of 2 lb. per acre. The seed should be covered by a light har¬ 
rowing, and after that the crop requires no further attention till 
it is ready for consumption. 


\ard. 

Mustard, unlike the dHj^^ruciferous crops already con¬ 
sidered, is grown excluSiiS^^Pa catch crop. Its special merit 
for this purpose is that it^fWws with exceptional rapidity, and 
produces a large bulk of green forage in a shorter period than 
any other crop. It is occasionally grown after early potatoes, 
but it is not a favourite crop, for the purpose, as its leaves are 
easily cut down by frost, and its stems rapidly become so hard 
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and woody as to be quite uneatable. Neither is it found to be 
a very fattening sheep food. All sorts of sheep eat it freely 
enough, but they do not readily increase in weight on it, unless 
some cake or corn be given as well. It affords a better diet 
when sown in mixture with barley and rape. 

It is, however, a very useful crop for ploughing in as green 
manure. It is frequently grown for this purpose after potatoes 
on farms where the supply of farmyard manure is inadequate. 

The cultivation is simple. After the potatoes have been raised 
and removed from the field, the mustard seed is sown broad¬ 
cast on the surface at the rate of about 20 lb. per acre, and is 
at once covered by harrowing. If a little superphosphate be 
sown broadcast and harrowed in at the same time it will greatly 
promote the growth of the crop. In six weeks or so, according 
to the condition of the land and the nature of the season, the 
mustard will have grown to a height of 3 feet, and will form a 
bulky crop. For sheep-feeding it is better to commence folding 
somewhat early, before the stems become too hard, but for 
green-manuring the crop is allowed to attain to its full growth. 
It is then rolled down flat on the soil and ploughed in as soon 
as possible. This green-manuring is very useful on all soils, 
but more especially, perhaps, on dry sandy soils, to which 
the addition of a large quantity of organic matter is of great 
value. 

The rapid growth of mustard has suggested it as a crop suit¬ 
able for sowing on stubble after the ordinary oat harvest. The 
Messrs Wright, Downan, Ballantrae, tried this practice one year, 
but were of opinion that the amount of crop obtained did 
not pay the cost of the seed. Dr DayMi Wilson of Carbeth, 
Killearn, gave it a trial after tar#" for hay, but he also 
considered the result unprofitable, ^ 

There seems, therefore, to be no ground for recommending its 
more extensive employment in this manner. 


Rape. 

Rape may perhaps be described as the favourite catch crop 
in the early potato districts of Ayrshire. It is suited for all 
sorts of soils, from peats to clays, but is also capable of yielding 
a large amount of produce on light lands, if they be in good 
condition. It grows rapidly, though somewhat less quickly 
than mustard, and is capable of continuing its growth through 
weather of considerable severity. Its special value lies perhaps 
in its superior nutritive quality. There is no kind of green 
food on which sheep thrive so well as on rape. As a means 
of finishing them for the butcher with certainty and complete¬ 
ness no other feeding can rival it. Sheep on mustard can be 
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fattened with difficulty even with the addition of cake and 
Com, but on rape it is found that no supplementary food is 
advantageous. The amount of keep it can afford in a favour¬ 
able autumn after early potatoes, on good land in high 
condition, is veiy considerable. 

Mr John M. Hannah, Mains, Girvan, reports that in a 
recent season rape after early potatoes was consumed by lambs 
between 25th October and 25th December, and gave a return 
of 28s. per acre, calculating the value of the lambs' keep at 
4d. per head per week. The seed cost 3s. per acre, and the 
labour costs were trifling. This result was obtained in a 
favourable autumn on rich and highly manured land, but with¬ 
out any special manuring of the rape itself. 

One advantage of the rape is the slight cost of sowing it. 
No tillage at all is needed. When the potatoes are being dug 
a man should be sent each morning to broadcast the rape seed 
over the section of the field to be dug up in the forenoon. 
The seed may be broadcasted at the rate of about 10 lb. per acre 
on the top of the potato haulms, and when the potatoes are 
dug up the rape seed is covered. No subsequent harrowing is 
necessary. It is essential in this practice that the seed should 
in no case be sown for many hours before it is covered. Should 
seed be sown in the morning and left exposed to the sun till 
the afternoon before the potatoes are dug up, much of it will 
never germinate, and there will be a bad braird. 

The great drawback to the growth of rape after early potatoes 
lies in its liability to suffer from finger-and-toe. The disease 
attacks it with virulence, and the rape seems to offer a very 
feeble resistance and e^a^ily destroyed. For this reason it is 
impossible to grow it j^n, successfully, on the same land. 
A means of lessening this risk that is frequently adopted, is to 
sow only 4 lb. rape seed per acre along with a bushel of 
Italian ryegrass. Should both do well there is a capital 
mixed feed, and should the rape be destroyed there remains the 
ryegrass. 

It is not common to manure rape any more than any other 
catch crop. But there can be no doubt that its growth would 
be hastened, and its yield greatly increased, by applying 2 cwt. 
superphosphate per acre with the seed, and by top-dressing 
with 1 cwt. nitrate of soda after the young plants had begun 
to braird. The rape is a deep-rooting plant, and is specially 
adapted therefore to utilise dressings of nitrate. 


Conclusions. 

A consideration of the whole circumstances and possibilities 
of cateb-OTopping in Scotland, as these are determined by our 
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soils, climate, ordinary cropping practices, and the characteristics 
of the crops available, seems to point to the following conclu¬ 
sions :— 

1. That on most of the moderately low-lying arable land of 
Scotland there is room for a considerable extension of the prac¬ 
tice of catch-cropping. 

2. That if due value be placed not only on the food produced 
by the catch crops, but on their influence in maintaining the 
condition and adding to the fertility of the soil, and to the other 
indirect advantages resulting from their growth, it would appear 
that their more general cultivation would add materially to the 
resources and the ultimate profits of arable agriculture. 

3. That success in the attempt to grow catch crops, especi¬ 
ally on land of secondary quality or in ordinary condition, is 
largely dependent on the application to them of quick-acting 
manures suitable for hastening on the growth of the crops to 
which they are applied. 

4. That in some circumstances it might be found advanta¬ 
geous to introduce over limited areas rotations of crops specially 
adapted to allow an extension of the catch-cropping system. 

5. That catch crops can be most usefully and conveniently 
introduced in our existing rotations after the growth of a corn 
crop which is to be followed by a root crop. 

6. That the crops which appear to be most suitable for 
more extensive cultivation in Scotland as catch crops in the 
ordinary rotations are Italian ryegrass, rye, the vetch or tare, 
and perhaps some of the clovers. 


DAIRY-BUILDINGS. 

By Richard Henderson, F.H.A.S., &c., Portland Estates Office, 
Kilmarnock. 

The Dairy-Buildings. 

The dairy-buildings are the only parts of a farm-steading that 
one can with any show of reason dogmatise about. Dairying 
seems thus far to be the single department of agriculture which 
is capable of being specialised to any considerable extent. The* 
time will no doubt come when each of the other great branches 
of farming will be narrowed down to a point that will admit of 
its being treated somewhat similarly to dairy-work. Under 
existing circumstances, however, it will be a good while before 
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this can be accomplished. There is so much overlapping and 
intertwisting of the others that it is difficult in theory to clear 
up the confusion, let alone trying to do so in practice. 

Their Relation to other parts of the Farm-Steading . 

It is easy, as it may be profitable, to lay down some sound 
rules to be observed in the construction of the dairy-buildings 
of the farm. On the other hand, it is no easy matter to de¬ 
scribe within a reasonable space how to proceed in the erection 
of the steading proper. Although the principles that underlie 
each group of farm-buildings are identical, yet hardly two sets 
of buildings are alike. What may be well adapted for the 
requirements of one district is not lor another; and what may 
come up to the standard of one tenant may be far short of the 
needs—whether real or fancied—of even his nearest neighbour. 
But in the case of the dairy-buildings we have a corner of the 
steading to deal with, regarding the arrangement and construc¬ 
tion of which there is less difference of opinion than where 
other parts are concerned. The pretty widespread uniformity 
of practice in dairy-work is, as we have inferred, accountable 
for this. A building suitable for the purposes of a butter-maker 
in one part of Scotland would serve equally well in any other; 
and there is even less diversity in Scottish cheese-making than 
in butter-making. 

So long as the buildings are well planned and efficient, the 
simpler they are constructed the better will they be for all con¬ 
cerned. The days have gone, in the meantime at any rate, in 
which the erection of farm-buildings were a lighter strain upon 
the resources of the proprietor than they are at present. What 
has to be done in this respect nowadays has in consequence to 
be more carefully considered than it used to be some fifteen or 
twenty years since. One is seldom afforded a free hand in the 
matter of arrangement of the buildings. Existing houses have 
oftener to be dealt with than new ones to be built. It is a 
simpler business to start afresh and plan the various places in 
accordance with the latest teachings of scientists, and with a 
view to economy of labour, than having to adapt old places to 
similar ends. But the estate manager who is master of his 
work is prepared to take matters as they come, and he likes an 
occasional opportunity of showing how he can turn his skill to 
account in the way of making the most of old buildings. 


The Choice of Building Materials—for Walls . 

The careful manager makes use of the materials that he finds 
readiest to hand. He does not, for instance, if he happen to be 
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settled in a stone-yielding district, send to a distance for bricks; 
nor, on the other hand, does he, if his charge lie in a clay 
country, bring in stone to build with. There are, of course, 
occasions when it is economy to use bricks where stone is 
plentiful and the cheaper of the two. The space available may 
be limited, and a brick wall takes up less room than a stone 
one does. And brick partitions, in nearly every case where 
they are conjoined with stone walls, afford a saving. 

Materials for Roofs . 

There is less selection offered in the roofing materials. 
Slates are equally available in almost all districts, and so is 
either Continental or American timber. Estate-grown wood 
is sometimes to be had, but not often. There is plenty of 
native timber scattered throughout the country fit for building 
purposes; but there are few estates on which it can be con¬ 
verted into usable material. And even where the necessary 
appliances exist for doing so, it is seldom one sees the display 
of sufficient forethought to provide lor the proper seasoning of 
the timber. And it is great waste to use unseasoned timber, 
even in farm - buildings, when foreign - grown can be had so 
readily and so cheap, comparatively speaking. 

Floors . 

The locality seems to have more to do with the nature of the 
floors of the average farm-steading than with either the walls 
or the roofs of the same. In a brickmaking district we find the 
floors laid with brick, or partly brick and partly clay; while 
in a stony one either flat stones or small boulders, accordingly 
as one or the other is the more plentiful, are the serviceable 
medium. Portland cement concrete, which is cheap and a 
handy substance to manipulate, is nowadays coming rapidly 
into favour as a floor-forming material wherever wood is not 
practicable for the purpose. The cement is at once easy to be 
obtained and very portable. And in few localities are the other 
elements or components of concrete difficult to be got. A con¬ 
crete floor is the best kind of all for the dairy-buildings, with 
the exception, it may be, of the cheese-ripening room; but of 
this more anon. 

The Byre the Central Point of the Dairy-Buildings . 

The byre or cowhouse is the central point round which the 
other dairy-buildings converge. The aim of the careful mana¬ 
ger is so to arrange the two sets—the dung-stead, pig-house, and 
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cooking-shed at one end, and the scullery, milk-room, and other 
dairy places at the opposite end—that they will hold the same 
relation to each other that he hopes exists between himself and 
his dear departed-r*be near, yet far apart,—near enough for 
convenience in working, and yet so well separated as to leave 
the easily-tainted milk or cream free from the risks of contami¬ 
nation by means of the usually impure air of the byre, while it 
slowly undergoes the process of ripening in the milk-house. 

The Position of the Byre with regard to the Farm-Steading. 

The position of the byre in a well-planned steading is thus 
made subservient to that of the straw - barn on one hand 
and of the dung-stead on the other. The bulk of the straw 
brought to the steading has to be carried by hand into the 
byre, therefore it is evident that the nearer the two are placed 
together the greater will be the saving in this item of labour, 
which is by no means a small one. Since the itinerant corn- 
thresher has come so prominently into play, more especially at 
the smallish farms that are so characteristic of the dairying 
districts of Scotland, the straw-barn has become a less import¬ 
ant feature of the farm-buildings. When the hired mill is 
regularly had recourse to in preference to the home one, it then 
becomes the farmer’s turn to arrange on his own account the 
relative position of the straw-store to the byres, for it must be 
housed or ricked somewhere if economy is kept in view. The 
lightening of the heavy as well as unpleasant labour of re¬ 
moving the soiled litter and solid excreta of the cows is another 
point well worth paying attention to. The nearer, therefore, 
that the dung-stead can be placed with regard to the byre, the 
less will be the labour needed to keep the latter place clean. 

Points to be considered in the Arrangement of the Byre . 

In discussing the dimensions and manner of construction of 
the byre, we would have it borne in mind that we have in view, 
as already hinted, the wants of the average kind of farmer. 
Something both plain and substantial, capable of being econom¬ 
ically worked, wherein his animals may be comfortable as well 
as healthy, is what suits him best. Something that will stand 
good for a while without constant repairing he is naturally 
well pleased with. 

The Comfort of the Animals. 

But the animals also * require a little consideration. The 
owner of.the animals has the control of their health in his own 
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hands; but the man who sees to the erection of the house can 
do something towards their comfort. The animals must have 
a tedious time of it in their long imprisonment from November 
until May. For about seven months out of the annual twelve 
they are tied up in their stalls day and night. In good weather 
they get a run out while being watered, but these breaks are 
irregular, and cannot count for much against the total time of 
enforced confinement. Nearly all through the dreary months 
of winter they who roam at will during summer and autumn 
in the pasture fields—free to whisk off flies and to take up any 
position they choose as they stretch themselves at ease, able to 
lick and scratch themselves as best they can, and at liberty to 
gallop to the nearest shade when the ominous hum of the bot¬ 
fly is heard in the air—have to content themselves with 7 feet 
by 3 of standing and sleeping room. Neither to cows nor men 
is summer ever all sunshine; but one would think that it must 
be a cheerless day indeed in grass-time which is not preferable 
to a winter day in the byre. Chained by the neck, she then 
cannot even lick herself except in a few places. Unlike the 
fattening bullocks who are encouraged to eat their fill and there¬ 
after to rest and sleep, the cows have not very often more than 
is reckoned necessary to keep them “ aboot the bit.” Not that 
we wish to infer that they are ever starved; but they never at 
any time receive such abundance of food as induces the drowsi¬ 
ness which is said to follow on the practices of the glutton. 
About as much, however, as the deviser of the byre can do 
towards the comfort of its inmates is to render their lairs as 
comfortable as possible. It is hard lines on the animals when, 
in addition to their general discomfort, they are subjected to 
the grievous one of an uncomfortable bed. Many a poor cow 
has to content herself with an irregularly-paved stance for 
winter quarters. 


No Litter is available to the Scottish Dairy-Cow. 

This is bad enough to stand upon; but it must be infinitely 
more trying as a sleeping-place. And all the more too, be it 
remembered, from the fact that no litter can be spared for the 
benefit of the animals. We are writing of matters as they exist 
in the south-west of Scotland. Things may be different in the 
other dairying districts of Britain, but at nearly every farm 
throughout the Scottish one where our experience has been 
gained, matters are as we seek to describe. The Ayrshire cow is 
indeed a lightish animal, and suffers less inconvenience from the 
absence of a layer of straw between her body and the floor than 
a cow of a heavier breed would do. Were it to spare, however, 
the Scottish dairy-cow would not be denied this comfort. But 
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the typical dairy-farmer of Scotland crops as little as he can, 
and in consequence straw is never superabundant with him. 
What he raises he uses as fodder. 

It must not be understood that there is never any straw 
among the animals* feet. There is, of course, always some waste 
either of hay or straw going on. The animals usually toss 
about or turn over their fodder before they settle down to con¬ 
sume it. They wish to see if it is any better at the bottom 
than at the top, and during the process a good deal of it is lost 
so far as eating it is concerned. They, like children, believe in 
eating the best first, and by the time they are ready to deal with 
the inferior or less attractive stuff, much of it has got under 
foot and been worked back beyond the sweep of their prehensile 
tongues. Occasionally, too, any damp or musty fodder that 
may be considered unfit for food is thinly scattered over the 
lairs. But it may be taken for granted that at the great majority 
of Scottish dairy-farms, straw cannot be spared for the purpose 
of littering the cows. When this is so, the need for providing a 
smooth bed for the cow comes more home to one*s mind. 

It may be that we are making the most of the cow’s discom¬ 
fort, and that much of what we are assuming is mere fancy. 
At any rate there can be no denying that an animal is bound to 
lie more comfortable on a smooth floor than on an irregular one. 
It requires very little argument to prove that comfort there can 
be none w r hen an animal cannot lie without the corner of a 
paving-stone sticking against her ribs. This may be considered 
an extreme case by many. It is gradually becoming so, no 
doubt. All the same, many instances of the kind we refer to 
can still without difficulty be pointed out. Abortion and allied 
evils, if not often directly traceable to such means, must at any 
rate sometimes find in them very potent predisposing causes. 

The Boom allowed to each of the Animalx. 

The cows, as we have already hinted, have not much elbow- 
room allowed them in the byre. Three feet is the nominal 
breadth of bed set apart for each animal, or perhaps the better 
way to put it is to say that 6 feet is allowed to each pair of them. 
This is the standard distance between the travises or stall-parti¬ 
tions, measuring from centre to ; centre of these; and two cows go 
to each division, so that each cow has barely 3 feet to herself. 
And even this is considerably reduced by means of the space 
taken up by the hinder stall-post. The post in question is from 
4 to 6 inches in diameter. On this account each cow, excepting 
the two tied against the end walls, loses from 2 to 3 inches off 
the breadth of her bed. The standing room is not much affected 
thereby, but when the animal takes to the floor she is bound to 
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feel the pinch. When one or two lie down there is no crowding. 
But if the whole row would recline, a good deal of come and go 
has to be enforced before a permanent settlement can be assured. 
When all of them want to lie at one time, none can stretch her 
limbs to their utmost and indulge herself in blowing like a 
porpoise, as they are fain to do at times. They are obliged to 
keep on an even keel, as a sailor would say. 

From 7 feet to 7 feet 3 inches is the standard length of the 
bed measured from the face of the wall to edge of the “ grip ” or 
u groop,” as the gutter is called in the west. With this no fault 
can be found. It allows the animal freedom to feed, and admits 
her to pass her excrement directly into the gutter without soil¬ 
ing her bed. Experience has settled this point, and so in like 
manner has evolved the breadth of cushey cow’s bed. Although 
apparently very limited, had she much more at her disposal she 
would rarely keep at right angles to the wall. Standing first to 
one side and then to another, she would mess in other places 
than the “grip,” and there would be no keeping the animals 
clean. And were she tied any looser, she would inevitably hurt 
either of her neighbours or be hurt by one or other of them ; for 
the Ayrshire cow has sharp horns, and she knoweth not mercy. 

The Old System of Housing the Cows. 

Their lot is better, however, than that which fell to the cows 
of earlier times. It is not so long since it was customary to 
secure the cows by the head in a sort of pillory affair. Each 
cow was held by the neck between two upright sticks, one of 
them hinged at the lower end to let the cow’s head in or out. 
When the cow’s head was in place the movable stick was secured 
at the top with a peg, and the animal was fixed so far as getting 
backwards or forwards, or even looking over her shoulder, was 
concerned. She was free enough to move her head vertically 
from the trough up as high as the cross-piece which secured the 
upper end of the sticks; but the horizontal range of her head 
was extremely circumscribed. She had no chance of using 
her tongue on her coat. Travises there were none to further 
reduce the breadth of her bed. Nor were any needed, for the 
packing was close enough to keep each one in her proper place 
in the row. 

The General Type of Scottish Byre . 

Fig. 1 gives a section of the arrangement of byre most com-* 
monly met with. In this kind of house there is room, it will be 
observed, for only a single row of cows fastened face to the 
wall on the left side, the “ grip ” and passage together taking 
up what is left of the breadth of the building. The feeding- 
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trough sits on the floor between the wall and the shoulder-post 
of the fcravis. The chain by which the cow is secured is attached 
to this shoulder-post, which is placed about 2 feet from the 
wall. The chain is given 16 or so inches of vertical play, 
this end being gained by allowing the link or ring that attaches 
it to the post to move up and down on a piece of iron rod so fixed 
to the post that a portion of it stands clear in order to afford the 
required vertical range of the chain. 

The travis, including the hind-post, is usually 4 feet in length 
from the wall, and stands 4 feet in height. The “grip” is 18 
inches wide and about 6 inches deep next to the bed. The 
bottom of the channel, as shown on the plan, is given a hang 
towards the passage or walk. This is for the purpose of allow¬ 
ing the urine to get past the solid excrement, which generally 



falls into the “ grip ” close to the side nearest to the animals, and 
away directly to the outlet from the byre. It is customary to 
keep the walk a little below the level of the bed, so that, not¬ 
withstanding the hang outwards or backwards of the bottom of 
the “ grip,” its edge next the walk is not so deep as that next to 
the bed. Some 3 or 4 inches it measures here. The walk itself 
is given a slight inclination from the wall to the “grip.” 

And the floor of the byre as a whole is likewise given a fall to 
one end or the other in order to drain off the fluid excrements. 
It is practicable to give a cowhouse much more fall lengthwise 
than one which is set apart to hold bullocks permits of. In the 
latter case the animals maintain an almost constant dribble, and 
their lairs for half-way up are seldom dry. Were the urine, 
therefore, free to trickle from one lair to another almost as 
readily as into the “ grip,” which would happen if there was 
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much inclination in the byre lengthwise, the beds would be 
rendered all the more uncomfortable. With the cow, however, 
the bed is hardly ever wet, on account of the urine which she 
voids falling almost directly into the channel behind her. 

The inclination of the cow-byre is, in fact, very much a matter 
of circumstances. The less of it, so long as the “ grip ” drains 
freely, the better perhaps. Nor, on the other hand, is there any 
necessity for giving much inclination to the bed from wall to 
“ grip/' seeing that there is seldom any wetness to be drained off 
it. It stands to reason that an animal will both stand and lie 
more comfortably on a level than on a sloping surface, more 
especially if it slopes two ways at once—backwards and to one 
side. Moreover, a cow, which is during a great part of her life 
badly fitted to stand the strains that are liable to follow upon 
placing her body in awkward positions, is of all farm animals 
the worst adapted to put up with any discomforts of the nature 
referred to. 

The Air-space for each Animal accommodated . 

Before we go further let us see what air-space a building 
constructed according to the dimensions given on the section 
would allow to each of the animals it sheltered. The walls 
are 8 feet high inside, and they are 12 feet 9 inches apart. 
From wall-head level to the apex of the roof we may allow 
6£ feet, and take it that the roofing-boards are 15 feet apart 
at the wall-head. Working out these figures in this way, 
12*75'x8'+15'x 3125'== 148 875'— the sectional area of the 
building—which multiplied by 3', or the breadth allowed to 
each animal, gives us 446*6 cubic feet of air as being at the dis¬ 
posal of each animal. This is short of the measure recommended 
by the least exacting of our various county councils—that of 
Ayrshire. In that county 450 is mentioned as a fair size as 
regards existing byres, but they must not be less than 375. 
It is gross measurement, however. We have allowed nothing 
for the space occupied by the troughs and travises, or for the 
room taken up by the numerous rafters and tie-beams (the 
couples and the baulks). We venture to say, however, that 
more cows of the Ayrshire breed have less air-space than what 
have a larger one than this at command. An additional foot to 
the height of the walls would bring up the individual air¬ 
space to about 484 cubic feet. Another foot put to the breadth, 
together with the slight proportional heightening of the roof, 
would all three now bring the total up to about 500 cubic feet 
of air-space to each of the inmates of the byre. Anything less 
than this is of course inadvisable where one has to provide a 
new building. 
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In fig. 2 we have the most prevalent section of a cowhouse. 
Here we have two rows of cows, one facing each wall. This 
arrangement, it can be gathered by the initiated at a glance, 
saves a walk or passage compared with the description of byre 
as exemplified in fig. 1, Besides this gain to the proprietor, the 
arrangement is to the tenant a decided saving of labour. It is 
easier to feed the animals when one has a double row to deal 
with than where the same lot is strung out in a single line. 
The one row means twice the length of walk more than in the 
double one to be gone over on each occasion of feeding. And 
the same applies to the cleaning of the house. But in a byre 
of this section we are sacrificing the air-space. 



The section in fig. 2, with the walls 8 feet in height, the 
lairs and “grips” the same as in fig. 1, a walk 4J feet broad* / 
and the height of roof above the level of wall-heads 9 feet, 
gives us only 429 cubic feet for each cow. And even after 
adding a foot to the height of the walls, and other 6 inches to 
the breadth of the walk, along with the little extra height of 
root which might accompany the latter, we get no more than 
472*5 cubic feet, and that gross too. Five feet is perhaps little 
enough for the breadth of a centre passage. We would not care 
to arrange for less ourselves. Any more, however, brings us in 
for increased expense of roofing. And 9 feet of side-wall seems 
to us about the maximum height one is justified in erecting 
a byre to be open to the roof. 
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Fig. 3 brings us to another kind of byre. It is the best of 
the three, but it is the costliest, and therefore seldom met with 
at the ordinary farm-steading. At the home farm it is not 
uncommon. It can be attended to at the same outlay of 
labour as the byre which fig. 2 represents. What the one 
loses in respect of being handily cleaned, it gains in the 
readiness with which the animals can be fed. If number 3 
requires a longer round to be taken with the manure-barrow, 
the food-stufls have a shorter distance to be handed right and 
left from its centre passage than they have from that of 
number 2. This description of byre affords a big breath¬ 
ing-space to the animals. Taking the passages at the very 



Fig. 3 .—Doubh byre with ((ntre fcidiny-pamujc, 

narrowest width practicable—that is, 2 feet 9 inches each for 
the two behind the cattle, and feet for the centre or feeding 
passage—gives a byre measuring 27 feet wide inside the walls. 
This with 8 foot side-walls, and, say, a perpendicular of roof 
angle of 11 £ feet, tots up to 578 cubic feet for each cow. But 
making the passages respectively 3$ feet and 5 feet increases 
the breathing-space considerably. This is, in fact, the byre that 
is most capablo of being enlarged internally without sacrifice 
of workable proportion—without having, for instance, more 
floor-space than there is need for. It is the type of byre best 
adapted to suburban or populous places. It possesses another 
good point well worthy of notice. Animals that are housed in 
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it are not enforced to breathe against a walL The gases they 
expire get directly away from them at once. The lairs, it will be 
observed, are shorter in this class of byre, the animals being 
better able to s',and forward than in others where they face 
a wall. 

The reason why the Authorities seek to enforce a certain Air-space 
for each Animal . 

Why do the authorities seek to enforce that every milk-cow 
that comes under the Public Health Acts shall have a certain 
amount of breathing-space at her disposal ? Because in order 
to be healthy a cow must have fresh air to make use of. The 
authorities cannot lay down any statutory method of ventilating 
buildings; and if they could they would never be sure of their 
injunctions being generally carried out. All they can do, there¬ 
fore, is to stipulate that, to begin with, each cow shall have 
a certain air-space allotted to her wherever she may happen 
to be tied up. As to the renewal of that air when once 
breathed they do not interfere. Their action may be inter¬ 
preted into saying: “ Give them a good mouthful to start 
with; it will serve them longer than a small one; at least 
it will take longer to become contaminated, after which we can 
do no more.” There is, one would think, more chance of a big 
room remaining fresher and less stuffy than a smaller one; but 
it is merely a matter of degree. 

This rule-of-thumb sort of reasoning seems, however, to be a 
very belated one. If the authorities do not see their way to 
enact rules for ventilation, they might at any rate leave to their 
inspectors the duty of seeing it attended to. These officials are 
sufficiently well trained to look to this. And it can be done 
without making the buildings any larger than there is absol¬ 
ute need for. 

Ventilation—the Physical Features of our Atmosphere . 

In the circumstance of our living on the outer surface of the 
earth—at the bottom of a deep sea, as it were, of fluid gases— 
we may almost be compared to fishes in the water. We, no 
more than they, can exist without being surrounded by our 
special fluid. But our enveloping medium is a much more 
rarefied and quickly acting one than holds the finny tribes. 
The currents in ours are more easily set agoing and are much 
more violent than in theirs, because ours is gas and theirs is 
water. The latter varies but little in volume either under pres¬ 
sure or under the influence of heat; ours, on the other hand, 
responds in an instant both to heat and pressure. A vast vol- 
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ume of it may be squeezed into the space of a cubic foot, while 
a like measure of it, when subjected to a violent heat or released 
from pressure, will expand indefinitely; in every case, however, 
obeying the fixed laws known to physicists. Wind is but an air 
current. Air is less stable than water, and on that account is 
easier put out of equilibrium. It does not take much to disturb 
the balance. Whenever the pressure bearing upon it becomes 
unequal commotions begin. Where one part is more relieved 
than another there the atmosphere expands and becomes attenu¬ 
ated or rarefied. But this area is surrounded by air under 
greater pressure, and the latter at once seeks relief by flooding 
into the space which affords room for expansion. Or another 
portion of air gets heated above the temperature of that around 
it and much the same thing occurs. Heated air, like heated 
water, seeks the surface. This action causes more or less of 
a vacuum, which the air outside of rushes in to fill up. The 
quicker these initial disturbances take place the stronger are 
the side currents, or, what is the same thing, the more violent 
are the resulting winds. Our fickle climate is due to the posi¬ 
tion of our country in an area where air disturbances of an ever- 
changing and uncertain nature are constantly going on. We 
are not free, however, to enter on the fascinating subject of 
meteorology. 


Tht Chemical Abptci of our Atmosphcn. 

The air we breathe and move about in is primarily a mixture 
of the two well-known gases oxygen and nitrogen. The nitrogen 
serves no other direct purpose, where man and animals are con¬ 
cerned, than to dilute the life-giving oxygen. Outside air, 
which of course is the standard we seek to attain in inhabit¬ 
able buildings of all kinds, contains these two gases in the 
following proportions: 2*A parts by weight of oxygen to 77 of 
nitrogen, or 21 to 79 by volume, keeping them in the same 
order. 


Oxygen. 

Oxygen is the great vivifier of nature. It is the cause of all 
heat, force, and action. It keeps all our parts in motion. All 
growth as well as decay is due to its action. Were it present 
in the air in larger proportion than holds good on our globe life 
would proceed too rapidly for our bodies, constituted as they 
are. In air wood and coal burn readily, which is equivalent v to 
saying that they are easily oxidised, for combustion is simply 
the act of combination of oxygen with the different elementary 
substances of the body being set fire to or consumed. But in 
pure oxygen iron filings take fire and burn brilliantly, and phos- 
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pfaorus when exposed to it at once gives off an intense light. 
Wete there a little more oxygen in our atmosphere, even the 
slowest of us would run our career in a much shorter time than 
it takes at present. Were there less, the quickest among us 
might become sluggish. But the proportion which the one gas 
bears to the other in the air which envelops our globe seems 
never to vary. 

The Diffusion or Expansion of Oasfs. 

Gases possess the curious property of thoroughly intermixing 
with each other when they come into contact. This property is 
not characteristic of fluids, at least nothing to the extent that 
gases reveal it. When two or more fluids are brought together 
and left to their own resources they will, provided no chemical 
action takes place between them, and that they are not decided 
solutions of the various salts, assort themselves into strata 
according to their degree of density, the densest taking the 
bottom and the lightest the surface, the others falling into 
their respective places somewhere between the two. It is dif¬ 
ferent, however, with gases. When two or more of these are 
brought together they at once begin to get hopelessly mixed up. 
Chemists term this property the diffusion of gases. Were it 
not for this law of nature we would be obliged to keep moving 
about in order to get fresh air to breathe. If we remained long 
at one place we should inevitably pollute the air immediately 
surrounding us with the exhalations from our lungs and skin. 
But by the law of the diffusion, or in other words the expan¬ 
sion, of gases this contingency is removed, and, other things 
being favourable, we could spend our lives in the one place 
without risk of death from impure air rendered so by the 
necessities of our bodies. Our exhalations disperse into space 
the moment we are rid of them, gradually getting more and 
more diluted until at last they are extended and drawn out to a 
degree of tenuity far beyond our power to follow up. 


Nitrogen . 

It may be implied from the ioregoing that nitrogen is an 
exceedingly inert substance, and as it exists in the atmosphere 
is only of negative benefit to animal life. It is, however, this 
very inertness that makes nitrogen so suitable as a diluent to 
the energetic and almost virulent oxygen. Were it not so 
stand-offish to other bodies it would never answer the purpose 
of watering down the world’s free supply of oxygen to a degree 
adapted to animal life. Nitrogen, notwithstanding its abun¬ 
dance in nature and its general aloofness, is one of the most 
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essential elements in the life of both plants and animals. 
Wherever the organs in connection with either are in the 
highest state of development, there nitrogen, whether as a com¬ 
ponent of the organ itself or of the complicated substance with 
which it has to deal, takes up an important position. All the 
higher organic bodies contain nitrogen. The higher grades of 
life cannot exist in its absence from the tissues among which 
they gain a seat. Hence its importance in the economy of our 
globe as a whole. 

It is abundant enough, but not readily available. Some 
species of plants can avail themselves of nitrogen as it sur¬ 
rounds them in the atmosphere. This they are enabled to do 
through the agency of bacteria, which establish themselves on 
their roots. These bacteria are able to assimilate the free nitro¬ 
gen of air, and can join it to other elements, which compounds 
are eventually laid hold on by the sap of the plant, and carried 
by it to the organs that are in need of it. But the plants which 
are unable to avail themselves of these extraneous aids—and 
they are the vast majority—although waving in a sea almost 
entirely composed of nitrogen, cannot feed on it. Ere they can 
bind it np in their systems it has first to be in combination with 
other elements. Plants, in short, cannot make use of nitrogen 
pure and simple. They can only turn it to account when they 
get it presented to them locked up in some of the nitrates—that 
is, nitric acid in combination with a base, it may be of soda, 
potash, or lime. None of the cultivated plants can thrive un¬ 
less they receive an ample supply of nitrogenous food, neither 
can man nor any of the animals. Although plentiful enough in 
nature, farmers have to pay about sixpence a pound for all the 
nitrogen they use, both in manures and feeding-stuffs. 


Other Gases contained in the Atmosphere . 

Air contains some other gases besides the two we have been 
describing. But these are small in quantity compared to the 
predominant pair, and, unlike these two, they are mostly com¬ 
pound gases. Two or more elements are in their case chemically 
combined into one. The most important of these is carbon 
dioxide, or one part of carbon joined to two of oxygen. We do 
not meet with carbon as a gas when it is isolated or out of 
union with other bodies. We know it in the three forms of 
the diamond, blacklead, and charcoal, each of which is solid and 
tangible enough in all conscience. But in carbon dioxide, nr 
carbonic acid gas, by which name it is more popularly known, 
we find carbon disguised as a gas. 

Carbon dioxide is present in the atmosphere to the seemingly 
small extent of four volumes of the one to every ten thousand of the 
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other. This is sufficient, however, to provide trees and all other 
plants with the carbon they require; and taking the vegetable 
kingdom as a whole, about 50 per cent of the dried substance 
of the plant is carbon. What carbon the plant needs it obtains 
from this natural store in the atmosphere. While plants, on 
the one hand, are extracting it from the air, we are constantly 
exhaling it from our lungs and skin. We maintain our heat 
and exert force at the expense of the carbon we consume in 
either animal or vegetable food-stuffs. It is burned or oxidised 
in our bodies, and the resulting carbon dioxide is breathed out 
by us into the atmosphere. The countless household fires and 
factory furnaces throughout the country are likewise constantly 
setting free a great volume of it. Thanks, however, to the law 
of diffusion as it affects gases, the proportion we have quoted 
varies but little. At thickly populated centres the proportion 
may at times be considerably higher; but every wind hastens 
diffusion, and thus helps to maintain the balance. Still there 
is bound to be at all times more of it in the air of these places 
than there is out in the open country. Although a mainstay 
to plant-life, it is by itself a poisonous gas to men and animals. 
It is the fatal choke-damp of the miner. 

Ammonia. 

Ammonia, a combination of one part of nitrogen to three 
of hydrogen, is another gas present in air, only in small 
quantity, however. Some other gases in which nitrogen plays 
the leading part are also present. They embrace the different 
oxides of nitrogen and the acids they form. These, together 
with ammonia, are liable to be washed out of the air by rain. 
In this way plant-life receives a by no means inconsiderable 
amount of nitrogenous food. The plants scattered over unre¬ 
claimed land must, in fact, almost entirely depend on this 
source of supply of available nitrogen. The first-comers, at 
any rate, must have done so. Later ones would have the 
stored-up remains of past vegetation to fall back upon in degree 
more or less according to circumstances. Sir J. B. Lawes 
calculates that in Britain each acre of soil obtains on on average 
about 15 lb. of nitrogen in the yearly rainfall. 

The Vapour of Water. 

The vapour of water—that is, water in a gaseous form—is 
the only other gas which may be ranked as a constituent of 
the atmosphere. This one, unlike the others mentioned, is 
not at all regular in quantity. It is constantly varying in 
amount. Wherever water is exposed to the air, more or less 
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of it, according to circumstances, goes off into the atmosphere 
as vapour. There is, however, a limit to the air's absorptive 
power over water. 

This limit, or the point of saturation, as it is termed, varies 
with the temperature of the air, rising and falling in accordance 
therewith. When warm moist air meets with a cold current, 
and in consequence is deprived of much of its heat, it cannot 
then hold so much moisture and is obliged to part with some of 
it. If both are pretty well saturated at the time of meeting, the 
superfluous moisture must fall to the ground. Neither may be 
near the point of saturation, and the balance may be adjusted 
without any moisture becoming condensed, and so reaching 
the earth. There are, of course, many other conditions under 
which large volumes of air may either be suddenly or slowly 
deprived of a part of their heat, and thus bring about the 
phenomena hinted at. In those spells of warm weather which 
we speak of as being sultry, the air is near the point of 
saturation. We feel languid and oppressed in weather of 
that kind. The surrounding air is at those times so laden 
with watery vapour that we can hardly get rid of the moisture 
that would evaporate through the pores of our skins. The 
atmosphere cannot carry it off quickly enough to give relief 
to our bodies, and our various organs become stagnated. In 
a dry bracing atmosphere these conditions are reversed, with 
what general acceptance we need not seek to expatiate upon. 
In times of a haar or Scotch mist we come as near as at any 
other time to the point of saturation of the air around us; 
but we then feel the effects less, because it is cooler and our 
bodies are not seeking to throw off so much moisture by way 
of the skin. 

These gases, then, together with the few obscure ones already 
referred to, and the innumerable and invisible dust particles 
and bacterial germs of all kinds that float about in air, con¬ 
stitute the atmosphere or gaseous sea at the bottom of which we 
live and move and have our being. The whole art of ventilation 
consists in keeping the air of our houses and of the buildings 
where our domestic animals are confined as near as possible the 
same as we meet with it under the open sky in our fields. 

The Air of a badly ventilated Byre. 

If one compares the condition of the air within a badly venti¬ 
lated cowhouse fully occupied by animals with that circulating 
outside the walls, he can easily grasp the import of what we have 
been discussing in this connection. No sooner are the cows 
tied up than the pollution of the air commences. They at once 
begin to upset the natural balance of its constituents. Every 
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inspiration they make means a using up of some of the oxygen 
within the building, and a small addition to the carbon dioxide 
already contained in the place. Watery vapour is exhaled 
freely from their lungs and dissipated into the space enclosed by 
the walls and roof. Much of it, too, exudes from the skins of 
the animals. Emanations of organic matter likewise find their 
way from skin and lungs. And finally, there are the odours and 
gases that are constantly rising both from fresh excreta and 
those beginning to decompose. 

Here, then, are many agencies hard at work changing the 
original character of the air within the cowhouse. The oxygen 
is gradually being lessened in volume. The proportion of 
carbon dioxide is steadily being added to; and so is that of 
the vapour of water. Over and above, offensive matters such as 
we have indicated are all the time joining the other gaseous 
bodies. The laws of diffusion ensure the thorough mixing up 
of th$ whole of the bodies referred to. But these beneficent 
laws are in the case in point sadly hampered in their action. 
They are interfered with by the walls and roof, and so made 
powerless to act their part as the natural "purifiers and re¬ 
generators of the atmosphere. Had they free play to assert 
themselves they would speedily adjust the balance. But the 
walls and the roof are there to shelter the animals, and they 
cannot be dispensed with. The animals must be kept dry and 
warm. 

There is therefore no plan, failing the assistance of diffusion, 
of remedying the evil state of matters but to obtain a current of 
air through the building, admitting a supply of fresh air at one 
place and at the point or points of exit trusting to the escape of 
that already used and rendered impure. Little wonder one is 
nearly knocked down on first encountering the atmosphere of 
a cowhouse the ventilation of which is not attended to, which it 
seldom is. He ceases after that to be surprised at tuberculosis 
being so rife among our cows. It can hardly be otherwise, 
considering the conditions under which the majority of them 
are housed. The temperature inside an ordinary byre is for 
the greater part of the season above 60°. The air is laden with 
moisture. Minute particles of organic matter are floating about 
it in company with dust and bacteria innumerable. The air, 
moreover, is deficient in oxygen and too full of carbon dioxide. 
Animals subjected for long to conditions of this nature are sure 
to grow languid and become susceptible to the attacks of disease 
germs. Those of tuberculosis are placed in the surroundings 
most favourable for their propagation. 

Added to this, the cows are occasionally run out to water. 
Should the day be cold and gpsty, the cows, with every pore 
and tissue thoroughly relaxed, are brought under the circum- 
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Stances best adapted to induce chills among them. A slight 
irritation of the lungs of any animal gives the bacillus of tuber¬ 
culosis its most favourable opportunity of gaining a foothold in 
that organ. And there is always one or more affected animals 
in every byre doing duty as centres for the spread of this 
insidious disease. The wonder is not that the disease is such 
a widespread one, but that it is not much more prevalent than 
it is. Everything is favourable to its dissemination. There are 
cows present to give off an abundant supply of the germs of 
the disease. The air and temperature of the buildings are well 
adapted to their nature, and the animals are in such a state as 
to afford a good seed-bed for these invisible pests. The hitherto 
healthy cows are under the very conditions to render them 
susceptible to the disease should the spores thereof happen to 
be about; and unfortunately there is every reason to believe that 
in very few of our byres is it ever absent. 

Uow Vcntilalion is usually provided for. 

What, then, are the usual provisions for affecting the little 
ventilation that really does exist at the average kind of farm¬ 
steading ? They are primitive in the extreme. A few openings 
in the sides of the building, either in the form of slits placed 
half-way up the wall or holes of various kinds a little below the 
level of the wall-heads, and as counterpart other openings of 
some description or other at the ridge or the apex of the roof. 
We rarely meet with a byre in Scotland that is not open to the 
roof. On the smaller farms in the south-west it is, indeed, 
quite a common occurrence to find the henhouse stowed away 
on the couple-baulks, and blocking up a part of that space, both 
to the detriment of our feathered friends and at the risk to limb 
of the women-folk who have to see after them. And too often 
thereabouts do we see the sides of the byre shut out from the 
air on account of its being made a centre of support to sundry 
lean-to or tae-fa’ buildings in the form of boiler-houses, turnip- 
sheds, hayhouses, and suchlike. 

A building of the nature of a cowhouse ought surely to be 
allowed to stand out alone to sun and wind unhampered by 
others built up against it. One side utilised in this way is 
bad enough, but it is worse where both sides are thus encum¬ 
bered. There is no method provided whereby what ventilation 
there may happen to be can be adapted to changes of weather. 
What there is must stand good in fair weather as well as in 
foul. The arrangement permits of no distinction being made 
between a windy day and a calm one. Come what may, the 
openings are a fixed quantity, which becomes too great when 
a tempest rages and too small when a calm prevails. What 
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average state of weather they are meant to gauge it is needless 
to inquire after. A wisp of straw is the rough-and-ready method 
of counteracting the effects of a gale. During the first heavy 
blow of the season one or more of the holes may be stuffed with 
straw. There in all probability it will remain. 

The attendants who were spurred on by the extra current to 
go out of their way to reduce that inconvenience to themselves 
may next day, in the absence of any discomfort on their part, 
leave matters alone. The same may happen with other holes 
when the next strong wind from a different quarter makes itself 
felt inside the building. They in their turn get closed, and in 
this way, as the season advances, does the ventilation of the 
house grow less. It needs the influence of a calm, thick, frosty 
evening on which the air is still and dense to wake up the 
attendants to the stewing that the poor cows are undergoing. 
Then there is a rush to clear the openings in order to admit 
some fresh air into the place. These remain free of obstruc¬ 
tions until another stiff breeze blows, when the plugging process 
is once more adopted. Thus the seesaw business goes on all 
through the months in which the cows are housed. The various 
phases of the weather are, it need hardly be said, always con¬ 
siderably in advance of these somewhat meaningless attentions 
of the caretakers of the animals ; neither is it needful, we dare¬ 
say, to point out that under such very unmethodical treatment 
the cows are bound to suffer in one way or another, and through 
them their owner, and further still, the public at large. 

We have dwelt long on this point, longer perhaps than some 
of our critics will think we are justified in doing, but were they 
themselves brought face to face with the matter as often as we 
are they would think otherwise. Those of the number who are 
qualified to judge of such matters will, we are certain, bear us 
out in what we have said under this head. 

With regard to a remedy for this unfavourable state of affairs 
we shall treat further on. In our endeavour to show forth the 
harm it is doing we have been led on in advance of other parts 
of the cowhouse. We must first, however, have our house 
before we lay down a method for ventilating it. 

The Construction of the Byre — the Walls . 

To begin with, we have the erection of the walls to deal with. 
These require, of course, to be substantially founded, and in 
addition the building stones or the bricks to be well put to¬ 
gether with well-wrought lime mortar. Eight feet, measured 
inside, is a fair height for the side walls. A foot more may 
in some cases, ^ r hen the cubic content of the building is other¬ 
wise likely to fye short per head of the animals it is meant 
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to provide room for, be advisable. Nine feet, however, is 
about the outside limit we would care to advocate. Close up 
to the level of the wall-heads 6-inch pipes should be built in 
with a slight slope outwards to hinder the admission of water, 
one in the centre of each double-stall space. These are intended 
to act as fresh-air inlets. The inside of the walls ought to be as 
smooth as possible; in fact we go the length of advising a thin 
coat of plaster to be put on when the money can be spared. 


Fig. 4.— Wall-head Fig. 5. — Wall-head not 

beam-filled. beam-filled. 

The plaster might be of Portland cement for the first 4 feet 
or so, and ordinary lime plaster higher up. But whether or not 
the inside wall surface is to be plastered, at any rate let the 
wall-heads be beam-filled—that is, the angle between the wall- 
head and the roof, as in fig. 4, be built up, and this space be 
finished off as a continuation of the wall itself. Fig. 5 shows 
the wall-head as usually left. 

The Hoof. 

We have a decided preference for the principal or king-post 

d 


€ 


Fig. 6 .—Principal or king-post roof. 

roof over the ordinary Scottish one. Compare figs. 6 and 7 and 
our reasons will become plain. In fig. 6, that of the principal 
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roof, the pieces of timber that project from one side of the roof 
to the other across the inside of the byre are far fewer than in 

fig. 7, which is the common description of roof met with at 

Scottish farm-steadings. These are commonly known as the 
baulks or tie-beams. In the first the ties are from 9 to 10 

feet apart, measuring from centre to centre of the trusses or 



principal rafters. In the second example they measure only 
18 inches from centre to centre. Any one can understand from 
this that these ties must serve as a considerable hindrance to 
the circulation of air within the building. They must also 
interfere to some extent with the light of the place. 

Moreover, they are all so many resting-places for dust, and 
coigns of vantage to cobwebs; the fewer, therefore, of these 
ties the better for the efficiency of the byre. 

We have discussed how essential a free circulation of air 
throughout the building is to the welfare of the cattle that 
occupy it. Light, again, is now allowed to be beneficial to the 
beasts" The sun's rays, either direct or diffused (daylight, in 
fact), are inimical to bacilli, and we are assured that the warm 
moist air of the byre makes the building a congenial nursery- 
ground for these insidious enemies, especially that one which 
favours the cow—the bacillus tuberculosis. The less dust there 
is in the place the fewer evil companions there will be for these 
minute organisms to consort with and get hidden amongst. 

Another disadvantage accompanies the close arrangement of 
rafters. They form a handy store-place in which to stow away 
odds and ends that the farmer or his wife is loath to destroy, 
and yet are hardly worth keeping. Disused churns and suchlike 
frequently find a resting-place there; and it is not at all un¬ 
common to see an old worm-eaten spinning-wheel slowly falling 
to pieces on the baulks. The worst case of all is, however, the 
one already referred to, where a “ hen-loft ” is erected on these, 
to the detriment both of the cows beneath and of our feathered 
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friends overhead. The belief that such a position is of advan¬ 
tage to the poultry was widely prevalent not so very long ago. 
It is not altogether dispelled yet, but, thanks to the preaching 
of sanitarians, it is now pretty well a thing of the past. It is 
a “ gran’ place for keeping the hens warm,” the unenlightened 
minority will still declare, “ and heat is gude for them.” So it 
is. But noxious heat of the kind that will ascend from the 
byre can neither be pleasant nor healthy. “ What the eye does 
not see the heart does not grieve,” so the poultry have to take 
things as they come and remain unconscious ot harm. It is 
not uncommon, however, for the whole stock of birds housed 
in this manner to fall victim to the bacillus tuberculosis already 
spoken of, derived from the beasts beneath. 


Admitting Light through the Roof hettir than by the Walls. 

Admitting light through the roof is in our opinion a better 
plan than letting it in by windows built in the wall. Windows, 
to start with, are more expensive than roof-lights. And the 
sills of windows being convenient places for depositing odds 
and ends thereon, soon get littered up with rubbish, and be¬ 
come a settling-ground for dust. The glass itself keeps cleaner 
on the roof than in the side window. Every shower has more 
or less effect in washing the outer surface of the roof-light. 
The inner surface, on account of its position, affords but little 
lodgment for dust, and what does manage to adhere to the glass 
ere long gets washed off’ by the moisture which condenses on 
the latter. The side windows are more rarely washed by rain 
—never, at any rate, simultaneously as the roof-lights are: and 
seldom does any other water than what falls from the sky play 
upon the windows. The inner part of the side window is in¬ 
finitely worse in this respect than the outer. Dust and cob¬ 
webs usually get leave to make the glass semi-opaque. All 
the side windows cannot at one and the same time get the 
benefit of exposure to the sun—some of them, in fact, never 
get it at all. The roof-lights, however, lying almost half hori¬ 
zontal as their position is, catch the sun’s smile—some of them 
directly and others indirectly — all the time it shines forth. 
Deriving light by way of the roof in this manner keeps every 
part of the building out of shade. The same can hardly be said 
of lighting the house by means of side windows. Moreover, the 
roof-lights, being hinged, are available to help in flushing the- 
house with fresh air at times. 
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Advantages of the “Principal ” Roof over the “ Common ” 

It needs very little argument, one would think, to convince a 

! >erson who grants that lighting from the roof is preferable to 
ighting through the side walls, that the fewer obstructions 
there are in the roof angle to the passage of light the better both 
for the house and the animals which it shelters. The advantage 
in this respect goes with the principal roof. And another 
advantage is on the side of this class of roof. It is much 
easier on the walls of the building. It exerts an even-down 
pressure. In the other class of roof there is as much thrust 
outwards as of downwards pressure. A reference to figs. 6 and 
7 will make this plain. It is clearly evident that the truss or 
framework of the roofing-piece shown in fig. 6 admits of no side 
pressure on the walls that bear it up. The tie (a) holds it too 
lightly together for that to take place. It is too strong to be 
stretched appreciably, were there any tendency of the roof to act 
in that way. But from its manner of construction there is 
little if any stress sideways. What little there exists is caused 
by the feet of the side-pieces (b) of the truss; but the tie (a) 
takes this strain to itself without passing it to the wall. These 
trusses or principal rafters are, as we have already seen, placed 
9 or 10 feet apart in accordance with liow the building divides. 

deferring now to fig. 8, it will be seen that cross-pieces stretch 
from truss to truss along the whole length of the roof. These 



are the purlins, marked c on figs. 6 and 8. They are usually 
half-checked an inch or two into the principal rafters. Placed in 
position sloping against these are the roofing or sarking boards, 
with one end butting against the ridge-board (d) } and the other 
bearing on the wall-plate (e). They are, however, nailed down 
to the purlins, and therefore can exert no pressure in an out¬ 
ward diction on the walls. The purlins, wdiich are placed at 
20-incl Np 24-inch centres, take the weight of these and their 
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covering of slates. This they transfer to the principal rafter, 
which, as we said before, lies as a dead-weight on the wall-head 
at either end without any tondency to push the two apart. 
There are, of course, other methods of putting together a roof of 
this kind, but the one we have described is as simple as any, 
and quite efficient. 

The “ Common ” Roof. 

Compare it now with the ordinary Scottish roof as exempli¬ 
fied in figs. 1 and 9. In the first the truss is made up of the 
“couples” or rafters and the single “baulk” or tie. So long 
as the span of the building roofed over is not too great, and 
provided the “scantlings” or dimensions of the timbers are 
sufficient to counteract the forces brought into play, there will 
not be much outward stress exerted on the walls. But the 
critical point in this respect is often gone beyond. The span 
may be so wide as to warrant or necessitate an additional tie as 
in fig. 7. 

Fig. 9 may be taken as a well-bound roof. The couples are 
not so long, neither are they so wide apart at the “ feet,” but 



what a single tie will bind the whole rigidly enough to make 
the strain equal in all parts. In this instance the pressure on 
the wall-heads will be almost vertical. There will be a little 
outward thrust from the tendency of the free ends of the 
couples—the parts between the bottom of the tie and the wall- 
head—to spread out. The higher, of course, the tie is attached 
the greater this will be. On fig. 9 the bottom edge of the tie is 
supposed to be 18 inches above the level of the wall-head. 

But, either for the sake of saving timber or of gaining head- 
room it may be, let the tie, as in fig. 10, be placed higher up, it 
is easy to see that the tendency on the part of the couple-legs 
to straddle is increased. Again, as fig. 11 will show, if the sides 
of the triangle formed by the tie and the couples are too long, 
they will be uuable to sustain their allotted weight without 
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bending or being fractured. To stiffen them to their work an 
additional tie along the dotted line would be necessary. When 
the single or the lower of the double ties is placed above the 



limit of safety, either the couple-leg or the wall must give way, 
or at least adjust itself so as to equalise the strain. We often 
come across walls pushed over the plumb through this. Not 
infrequently, indeed, do we find them split, on one end of the 



house, in two, the outer half having yielded to the thrust of the 
couple, while the inner half stood plumb. A structure which 
yields in this way has, it goes without saying, been built with¬ 
out attention to the binding together of the stones. * * * 

The subject of strains in rooting is one, however, which affects 
the interest of the proprietor more than that of the owner of the 
live stock that are housed in the building. The interest of the 
latter with regard to a preference- between the two classes of 
roof comes in when thfe subject is viewed from a sanitary point. 
Which of the ties interferes least with the circulation of air or 
the diffusion of gases throughout the place? That one, of 
course, which.offers fewer obstructions to these physical actions, 
—the one that has fewest pieces stretching across from side to 
side of the roof And what hinders the circulation of air also in 
this case obstructs the passage of rays of light. The principal 
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roof has, we repeat, these obstructions at spaces of 9 or 10 feet 
apart. The other one has them placed at about 16 inches only. 
It may therefore be assumed without more ado that the prin¬ 
cipal roof is the one to be preferred whenever choice is offered. 
Compare tig. 8 with tig. 12 and our reasoning on this head ought 
to become clearer. 



Fig. 12.— <S idc <li ration of ( 0 mown roof. 


From a sanitary point of view it is a good thing to have the 
wood surfaces of the roof open to the cowhouse planed, or 
“cleaned,” as the carpenter terms the operation. Dust will 
lodge less abundantly on a smooth than on a rough surface, and 
it is easier brushed off the one than the other. In addition to 
the planing, we would fain have these surfaces varnished ; but 
matters are hardly so far advanced as to warrant the advocacy 
of having this done. We would, however, in the interest of the 
proprietor, recommend that all the nails used in the construction 
of the roof be galvanised. The moist waim air which rises to 
seek an outlet in the root is very trying to the constitution of 
iron that happens to come under its influence. The heads or 
other exposed parts of nails speedily rust and corrode in such 
an atmosphere. We have seen the rooting boards slip out of 
place with slates and all just on this account. 

The Floor. 

Thus far we have got the walls and the timber-work of the 
roof of the building disposed of. With the slates we need hardly 
interfere. We may now turn our attention to the floor of the 
place. As we remarked at the outset, the mateiial used to form 
this would, to some extent, depend on the district in which the 
cowhouse was being erected. Where bricks are cheap there is 
nothing to be said against their use in paving the beds and 
passages. It is well, however, to grout the joints either with 
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cement or lime. If simply laid closely together on a layer of 
sand or ashes, and the joints filled in a rough-and-ready way 
with either, they are never so satisfactory as when grouted with 
a thin mixture of cement or lime mortar. When ungrouted 
there is nothing to hinder the loose material in the joints and 
that which forms the bed of the bricks from becoming saturated 
with moisture. Careful grouting prevents this, and also keeps 
each brick in its place. 

Most men who have to do with things of the kind frequently 
get an object-lesson on this head. They need no reminding how 
unpleasant it is to step on a loose brick and set the dirty water 
from beneath it squelching up on bright brown boot or spotless 
garment. The “ grip ” we would recommend to be of Portland 
cement concrete. With this material it can be laid jointless and 
smooth, which are most essential properties where it comes in. It 
is the receptacle for the droppings both liquid and solid or semi¬ 
solid, and so long as it is water-tight there is not much fear of 
the soil beneath it becoming water-logged with filth. Better 
still would it of course be were the whole byre floor beds, “ grip,” 
and passage laid entirely with concrete. Flags such as those 
met with in Caithness, for instance, make an excellent floor. 
A floor laid with them is as smooth as a brick one, and it has 
fewer joints. But flags are strangers throughout the dairying 
district, and may therefore almost be left out of account. 

The worst floor of all is perhaps the one laid with small * 
boulder stones—the “ kidneys ” that come so handy to the Bel¬ 
fast rioter. It can never at any time be either comfortable 
or healthy. The animal that has to lie on a floor paved with 
stones of this sort, and without a bed of straw, as the custom is, 
must at times endure many a discomfort, not to mention numb¬ 
ing aches and acute pains. And there is necessarily so much 
space between the stones filled with soil alone, if not indeed 
with filth communicating directly with the subsoil, that the 
whole area within the walls paved after this manner is bound to 
have its permeable portions saturated with fteeal matter. 


The “ Grip 

We have already referred to the formation of the “ grip.” It 
will be seen in section in fig. 1, and in the other figures which 
represent the sections of byres. Next to the cows' lairs it i$ 
6 inches deep; next to the passage behind the cows it measures 
about 3 or 4. It is 18 inches broad and formed with a dip out¬ 
wards, as the various figs. show. The slope is not, however, so 
great as the depth at either side would seem to imply. The 
discrepancy is on account of the walk being, as a rule, kept a 
little below the level of the lair or bed. All the hang that is 
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wanted outwards in the bottom of the “ grip ” is what will run 
the liquid to that side of the channel. The position of the 
“ grip ” is so adjusted to the length of the cow's bed that the 
solid excrement from the animal falls into the channel just clear 
of the edge. The urine, on account of the dip outwards of the 
bottom of the channel, finds its way at once to the outer side, 
where it is able to get past the solids and away to the outlet 
beside the door. Here in one important point do we see the 
advantage of having the “grip” made in one continuous piece 
from end to end without joint or projection. And with no other 
material can this be so well done as Portland cement concrete. 

We have not mentioned drain, for the reason that we consider 
its proper place is outside the building. 


No Covered Drains inside the Byre . 

Sometimes it is necessary to have a drain inside. The byre 
may be too long to allow of the urine being carried off in one 
stretch in the “ grips.” When this is so a drain must be carried 
up from the lower end to the proper distance in each of the 
“grips” below the bottom of these; and where it is intended to 
relieve the channel, it is made to communicate therewith by 
means of an open grating. It is well, however, where possible, 
to avoid these sort of contrivances. The better plan is to have 
nothing but open channels or drains in the place—nothing of 
this kind but the “ grip,” in fact. The “ grips ” should discharge 
the fluids whicli they collect through the outer wall in pipes 
large enough for the purpose, each having a clear and open 
delivery on to the cover of a gully or cesspool connected with 
the underground sewer, which is supposed to lead away the 
stuff which drains from the byre. 

Any covered drain within the byre should be similarly dealt 
with as regards an open outlet. This may be a little more 
difficult of accomplishment; all the same, it is an essential 
point in the thorough sanitation of the building. With the 
effluent matter thus disposed of, we have the house safely cut 
off from drains, and the house and its contents left to be 
reckoned with by themselves. Where the relieving drain is 
absolutely necessary for the efficiency of the “ grip,” an arrange¬ 
ment for arresting the solider matter is perhaps needed at the 
inlet; but where water is plentiful, and can be spared to flush 
the drain regularly, the latter is better rid of any such ob¬ 
struction. 

In a cowhouse having both a smooth and a water-tight 
channel behind the cows, and with .its drainage effected on the 
lines we have pointed out, there is not much possibility of the 
air within the place ever becoming contaminated through 
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organic matters being allowed to decompose in sundry nooks 
and corners. There are no lurking places where matter of this 
kind can for long lie undisturbed. And where the other parts 
of the floor ere similarly constructed, this great advantage 
towards the cleanliness and healthiness of the house is all the 
more enhanced. If but the “ grips ” and the passages are so 
dealt with, the place is pretty safe in this respect. 

These are the parts of the floor that are most liable to 
contamination from droppings and other sources. But it is 
better when the beds are made water-tight in company with 
“ grips ” and walks. Then the place can be flushed at will, 
when water is plentiful and the attendants willing, without fear 
of rendering the under-stratum of the floor damp and unhealthy. 


Tar-macadam as a Flooring Svbstihde. 

It has occasionally crossed our mind that some of the so- 
called tar-macadam pavements might be practicable for the 
purpose of flooring cowhouses. If one could guarantee that 
this material would not have the tendency to cause the cow’s 
hair to stick to it, good and well; but it would never do for the 
animal to leave part of her coat behind her on the floor every 
now and again. It would be far before concrete as a medium 
for providing an easy couch for the cow where straw is withheld 
for sleeping upon. It is jointless and water-tight like concrete, 
but it is superior to the other from the fact of its being in 
addition softer and elastic—properties in the way of comfort 
which are of no small account where a standing as well as a 
sleeping place for a big animal is in question. 

Something could, no doubt, be done to prevent the cow stick¬ 
ing to the floor when the heat of her body had begun to affect 
the tarry matter which forms the characteristic base of this 
flooring material. Were this accomplished a better flooring- 
stuff for a cow’s bed could hardly be desired. And as already 
manufactured or manipulated, there is nothing to hinder its 
being turned to account both in bottoming the “ grip ” and in 
paving the feeding-passages. It is apt when wet to be a little 
slippery, but this can be counteracted by finishing it off 
roughish. 

Concrete floors are also very liable to become slippery when 
wet unless finished rough. With plenty water at hand, how 
one can slush out to his heart’s content, and in a few minutes 
render absolutely clean, a cowhouse floored without seam or 
joint as can be done with either material! What a contrast to 
some of the places we could point out!—places which would be 
.a regular labour of Hercules were they to be cleansed to the 
same degree, not on account of the amount of stuff to be cleared 
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away, but from the difficulty of getting it out of its innumerable 
lodging-places in crack and crevice over the whole floor area. 

But a tar-macadam floor could not be laid without the supple¬ 
mentary aid of kerb-stones at each side of the “ grips.** Neither, 
in fact, can a paved floor of any kind. Concrete is the only 
material so used that can be made to serve by itself. Beds, 
channels, and all can be worked out of the continuous sheet of 
concrete that fills up the area of the floor-space, the edges 
setting hard enough to maintain themselves as thoroughly as 
stone can. The stones that are placed at the foot of the bed 
in a paved floor, and which form one edge of the “ grip,** are 
called the “ settle ’* stones. They require, of course, to be big 
and heavy. The kerb next to the passage does of a lighter 
nature. Glazed fireclay “grips** are manufactured in some 
districts. They are made with upstanding edges, one of which 
answers to the settle-stone and the other to the kerb-stone 
alongside the passage. These are made in lengths of about 15 
or 18 inches. But from the many joints these necessarily cause 
in the length of the “ grip,” they on that account alone come 
far short of concrete for channel forming. Further, these are 
moulded with a network of indentations on the surface, with the 
view ol affording foothold to the animals. The indentations are 
traps for dirt, and utterly defy both broom and shovel to render 
them clean. It is not unusual, indeed, to see concrete floors 
finished on this bad principle. 


Travines. 

The Llirage of the byre is divided, as we remarked earlier, into 
0-foot spaces, one for each pair of cows. The dividing medium, 
or the travis as it is termed, is either of wood or stone. Stone 
we never had a preference for. A travis of stone requires to be 
thick to be strong, which means robbing the cows of sleeping- 
room, It is generally rough in finish, or at least of a porous 
texture, and thus liable both to shelter germs or absorb noxious 
matter. Moreover, a big lump of stone in the form of a travis, 
when sticking up between two animals, cannot be at all times 
conducive to their comfort. In cold weather, for instance, these 
stone travises must rob the animals of heat. They are strong 
and lasting, however, the only points which we consider are in 
their favour. Wood makes the best travis. A wood travis is 
handy, takes up little room, and can be easily repaired or 
renewed. The usual size of the travis is 4 feet high and 4 feet 
long, measuring from the face of the wall. The commonest con¬ 
struction is that given in fig. 15, where a represents the shoulder- 
post and b the heel-post. Figure 14 represents a better form of 
travis. In the first the respective posts are carried from floor to 
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root; in the latter bo much of each of the posts as will give 
stability to the structure is fixed in the ground, the remainder 
standing only a little higher than the travis-boards. Sometimes, 
as fig. 15 shows, the heel-post alone is treated in this way, the 
shoulder-post being carried to the roofing timbers. 



of traits. between the Uoo. 


The ariangemeufc accoidmg to fig 13 ife the easiest put together 
of the three. The ground end of the post is either placed a few 
inches in the ground aud paved round about or it is let into a 
stone, as we see the stall-posts of stables done, and so held in 
position. The other end is attached either to the roof-ties or 
collars, if these happen to space m conveniently, or if not, to a 
runner attached to the roof-ties. This is the prevailing plan. 
The heel-post is solid, and either lound or square—about 5 



Fig. 16 .—Showing end of travis 
board 



Fig 17 — Should* repost and travis 
f board 


inches on the face of the latter, and of an equivalent diameter 
if round—with a groove let in on one side to secure the ends 
of the travis-boards, as shown on fig. 16. The corners are 
chamfered off the post if erected square. The shoulder-post is 
made of two pieces, say, 5 inches by 2 inches, placed close 
together so as to hold the travis-boards firmly between them, as 
in fig. 17. The ends of those posts that are sunk deeply in the 
floor will, unless surrounded by concrete, very speedily decay 
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and reader the whole construction shaky. This casino of 
concrete helps, too, to give stability to the post. The costs 
require to be sunk at least 2\ feet below the floor-level. The 
fastening chains for tying up the animals are fixed to the 
shoulder-posts. 

The first depicted arrangement of travis, that of fig. 13 is 
open to the same objection as we advanced against the common 
system of roofing. It interferes with the circulation of both air 
and light. A cowhouse divided after the manner of fig. 14 looks 
80 ai . rier an( ^ than one fitted up in the other style, 

and the animals show to so much better advantage in it that we 
wonder men of intelligence ever adopt the other. It may cost a 
little more, but any extra outlay is amply repaid in the improve¬ 
ment of the place otherwise. That of fig. 15 is superior to 13, 
and ought to be pressed for if 14 cannot be got. 

An improved Travis . 

We have on several occasions advocated the use of a travis 
with a single post This occupies the place of the shoulder- 
post, leaving the beds clear altogether of the hinder one, and 



Fig. 18 —Train wUh nnc/U post—side elevation . 


therefore affording the cattle a little more room to lie in. 
Wherever it has been fitted up it gives great satisfaction. The 
single post is of iron, and the whole arrangement is both neat 
and strong, and, what is more, is very lasting. It is set forth in 
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figs. 18 and 19. Fig. 18 gives the side elevation, and fig. 19 a 
horizontal section or plan of the arrangement. The boards slip 
through the vertical division or slot in the post. The front ends 
are dovetailed into an iron groove in a 
plate attached to the wall. This keeps 
them from slipping back. They are held 
firmly in position between the two halves 
of the post when the cap is fastened on, 
the rigidity of the whole being increased 
by the tightening-up of the bolts, which 
are passed through the posts in order to 
secure the slides up and down which 
play the tying chains. 

To further stiffen the travis the boards 
composing it are either tongued and 
grooved, or dowelled together here and 
there. The boards are about 1£ inch 
thick. White pine is quite good enough. 
As the figures show, there is not much 
wood used in the concern. The posts 
will outlast many renewals of the board¬ 
ing. In fact there is nothing to hinder 
their holding out as long as the walls. 

Fig. 19 .— Travis with With heay y l ' ases attached to them, and 

post- horizontal section, the soil well consolidated round about, 
the posts stand as firm as rock. And if 
the precaution has been taken to encase the underground parts 
in concrete, there is almost no limit to their lasting powers. 
Dry both above and below, and free of the risk of fracture, the 
iron will endure for ages. 

An occasional coat of paint may be called for, but little else 
is needed in the way of their upkeep. And their cost is not 
much to start with. Taken together with a concrete floor, as 
neat, strong, and effective a byre as the most fastidious person 
need wisli for is the result. 



Fodder-rads or Heels. 

Fodder-racks or hecks are seldom fitted up in Scottish cow¬ 
houses. The feeding-trough is made the receptacle for all kinds 
of food, whether it be in the form of stems, roots, grains, or 
meal. When made of glazed fireclay it answers the purpose 
admirably. The surface of a trough of this kind is non-absorb¬ 
ent, and therefore never ill-smelling or otherwise tainted. What 
the cow’s tongue leaves behind in the dish is easily brushed out 
with a wisp of straw, after which the trough is as clean as the 
day it was placed ii^ the byre. The troughs sit on the floor end 
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to end, two between each pair of travises. They measure about 
32 inches long over all, and are about 17 inches broad. 

The pair, it will be gathered from this, do not fill up the 
whole space between the travises. The balance is left in the 
middle, and this blank is filled up flush with the troughs with 
stone or brick. It is usual to keep the troughs back from the 
wall the breadth of a brick. Where this is not done the cows 
are apt, when in the act of rising, to strike their horns against 
the wall. The flat part between the edge of the trough and the 
wall is bevelled off with concrete—at least it ought to be—to 
prevent anything from lodging there. Stone troughs are still to 
be seen at many farms. They are not to be compared to those 
made of fireclay. It is impossible to keep them clean, and at 
all times they smell offensively. Where they still exist, the 
farmers would fain replace them with fireclay ones, and every 
opportunity is taken of doing so. 


Ventilation of the Itj/rc. 

The cowhouse is now about complete. We have discussed 
the walls, roof, floor, divisions, and mangers, and pointed out 
what appears to be the best plan to adopt with regard to each 
in so far as the comfort and health of the animals, and conse¬ 
quently the profit of their owner, are concerned. But in order 
to maintain this state of efficiency we must provide for the due 
ventilation of the place. We must provide the attendants with 
some easily controllable system of accomplishing that. This 
want, and another cause connected with heat, which we shall 
refer to later on, are, we maintain, almost wholly to blame for 
the disreputable condition of affairs in respect to the ventilation 
of cowhouses that prevails throughout the country. Some simple 
system which is adapted to the exigencies of farm-life as known 
to most of us is all that need be looked for in the meantime. 
This we can effect out of the wall-head openings previously re¬ 
ferred to, and the series of openings of some kind or other that 
one generally sees at the ridge of the building. The wall-head 
openings are supposed to admit fresh air, while the others let 
out that which has been used, or at any rate has become foul. 


Rifhji Ventilators. 

Our preference as regards ridge openings lies towards the 
double-horned zinc ventilator as represented in fig. 20. This 
is simple, lasting, and self-reliant, so to speak. It needs no 
attention, and can hardly get out of repair except it comes 
to grief through accident or severe stress of weather. Wood 
affairs that act as ventilators come more readily by harm. 
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These arse seldom kept painted, and in consequence they soon 
become leaky and rotten. Snow can drift through most of 
these into the building, and birds can gain an entrance at any 
time. One likes to see the twittering 
swallows darting out and in through 
these openings; but where they are 
sparrows will likely be too, and we all 
know what untidy housekeepers these 
little fellows are. They like well to oc¬ 
cupy at nesting-time a ventilator of the 
Fig. 20 .—Ridge ventilator . kind we are discussing. By the time, 
however, the pair domiciled there have 
finished building operations the ventilator is much interfered 
with as a passage for air. 

Occasionally an open slit is left along both sides of the roof 
a little below the level of the ridge, the roofing-boards being 
tilted up a little so as to leave an opening of 1 or 2 inches, and 
lapped over sufficiently to clear the opening of risk of rain 
finding a way through the same. But this arrangement also 
is under the disadvantage of allowing snow and birds to gain 
entrance to the house. Besides, it is devoid of adaptability to 
changes of weather. It may serve admirably under certain 
atmospheric conditions, while in others it may be detrimental 
to the health of the live stock housed in the place. 

With the zinc ventilator and the wall-head opening to deal 
with, it is quite competent to install a simple system of 
ventilation that will answer the requirements of the ordinary 
cowhouse, such as we are dealing with. It is true that the 
fiist mentioned at first sight appears to have as little adapta¬ 
bility about it as the others just mentioned. It can keep out 
snow at any rate, and birds cannot find their way through it. 
But in addition we can claim for it some degree of adaptability 
to circumstances. 

When it is provided with a diaphragm or dividing piece up 
the centre of the shaft we have two completely separate 
openings instead of one. This of itself is an important matter. 
Heated air might have a difficulty in gaining an exit from the 
single opening. Where, however, the opposing fluids (the 
heated current seeking to escape and the colder and denser 
one striving for admittance) are guided into separate currents 
confusion is avoided and the exchange of air goes on briskly. 

Wall-head Ventilators. 

But it is to the wall-head openings that we look for some 
means of regulating the ventilation of the cowhouse. These 
should be from 6 to 9 inches in diameter, according to cir- 
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cumstances; and there should be one opening for each pair of 
animals. In order that we may have control of the admission 
of air to the building, we must have a way of lessening the area 
of these inlet pipes. The simpler this can be accomplished the 
better it is for all concerned, man and beast as well. Fig. 21 
shows both an easy and simple way of accomplishing this. As 
the fig. indicates, the aim in view is obtained by fixing up 
a piece of wood, one end of it large enough to cover up the 



Fig. 21.— Wall head ventilator. 


opening and the other prolonged into a lever or tail which 
enables one to regulate with ease the movements of the larger 
end. The piece of wood is hung on a pin (a) fastened in the wall 
in such a position that the head of it when allowed to rest on 
the stud ( b ) covers up the inlet completely. A cord long enough 
to be reached by hand from the ground is attached to the long 
end at c, and by its means the area of the inlet can either be 
cleared entirely, be reduced in size, or be shut off at will at the 
cost of a minimum of trouble. 

This simple and inexpensive arrangement gives the attendant 
complete control over each opening separately. One or all can 
Ire adjusted to suit the nature of the weather at the time. In 
spells of calm mild weather all can be allowed full capacity for 
the promotion of currents of air throughout the building. In 
times of storm and high wind they can be so adjusted as to 
keep draughts in control. Those on the weather side can be 
shut entirely, while those on the lee side are open to the full. 
In fact the attendant can do with them as he or she pleases in 
the way of adapting the amount of fresh air to be admitted into 
the house, and at the parts where it is least likely to be pre¬ 
judicial to the animals. The shafts of the zinc ventilators in 
the ridge would also be brought under control by means of flaps 
worked from beneath by cords, but this we consider would he 
superfluous. 

All this about ventilation would seem to enforce our plea for 
having the byre to stand clear from the hampering influence of 
other buildings. 
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Other Methods of Ventilating the Byre . 

There are other methods of ventilating the cowhouse, but 
none, we think, is simpler or better adapted to the tear and 
wear of ordinary farm usage. Fresh air is sometimes admitted 
up gratings fixed in the floor of the building; but the difficulty 
of having these kept clear is enough to deter any “ practical ” 
man from recommending their use. Here, for instance, is a 
system which on the back of that just indicated we promul¬ 
gated in the ‘Farming World Year-Book' of 1895, under the 
head of “ Housing the Ayrshire Cow ”: “ The admission of 
fresh air from the outside ought, if possible, to be near where 
the animals breathe. An inlet can be formed between where 
each pair of animals stands. A 3-inch pipe let througli the 
wall a little above the level of the feeding-troughs serves the 
purpose. Into the inner mouth of the pipe a zinc or iron 
box can be fitted, and so constructed as to deflect the entering 
current and break its force by distributing the inflow right and 
left along the stall in front of the pair of animals. The air 
escapes from the bottom side of the box or pipe, but in such 
a manner as not to constitute a draught. In this way each 
beast can be provided with pure air in front of it at any rate. 
The incoming air has not power to play on the bodies of the 
animals, and in consequence to chill them. It will gently pirl 
from the bottom over the front side of the box without force 
enough to form a current that would be prejudicial to the 
animals. 

M The principle that underlies the distributor we speak of is 
simply that of preventing draught. The current through the 
opening in the wall, necessarily small in area to begin with, 
being led into a wider channel, loses its force as it expands or 
widens out. liunning water, confined in small space, quickens 
its current; as the channel broadens, however, the stream 
slackens speed. When it reaches lake or sea it soon ceases 
entirely. So with our streams of fresh air. They rush in 
through the pipes, get their course deflected and their velocity 
hindered, and, spreading into wider channels, get slowed down, 
until, as they gently diffuse into the space of the building, they 
become incapable of overcoming the inertia within. The dis¬ 
tributor is simple and inexpensive. It occupies the angle that is 
formed by the upper edge of the back of the trough and the wall. 
It is quite out of the way of man and beast. Where the animals 
face a centre passage the system indicated would, of course, 
be a little more complicated. A further improvement can be 
effected in this method of supplying fresh air. 

“At the expense of a little trouble and money it cp.n be made 
self-regulating or automatic. The openings can be made to 
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lessen in bore as the current of air pressing through in¬ 
creases in force. Should a gale of wind play on the outside 
of the openings, they will almost entirely close. The proposed 
inlets, it will be observed, are small in area. Fresh air being 
supplied where most needed, however, admits of the minimum 
amount being made available. We are able, accordingly, by 
using this method of ventilation, to keep the animals supplied 
with fresh air without lowering the temperature of what is 
already within any more than can be helped. It aids us con¬ 
siderably to overcome the difficulty of aerating the building 
without making it too cold inside.” But methods of ventilation 
of this description are not at all adapted to the surroundings 
which we meet with at the ordinary sort of farm. 

Maintaining the Temperature of the Byre. 

The difficulty that exists in maintaining the temperature of 
the atmosphere within a cowhouse, in which air is allowed free 
ingress and egress, is the other cause previously hinted at of 
blame for the bad state of matters we meet with in this con¬ 
nection, taking the country at large. Cows, when in milk, in 
order that they may do their best as milk-producers, must be 
kept in a fairly warm temperature. Anything less than 60° F. 
is generally allowed to act prejudicially m this respect. In a 
big, airy byre, without artificial aids for heating the air con¬ 
tained therein, it is absolutely impossible during winter to 
maintain such a temperature. It cannot be done when the 
heat which radiates from the animals has alone to be depended 
on for keeping up the temperature. It can, however, be more 
nearly approached when the circulation of air out and in of the 
building is reduced to the minimum. And, as most of us know, 
it can both be reached and surpassed in any small-sized and 
badly-ventilated building. Hence the preference of small-sized 
cowhouses to large ones, as well as the dislike of having fresh 
air circulating within the same, on the part of the average 
owner of cows. 


Artificial Heating of the Byre. 

Those of the health officers who have grasped this state of 
matters think to solve the problem by inaugurating big, well- 
aired byres, artificially heated. But the country in general is 
far from being ripe for that yet. It would entail increased out¬ 
lay on the part of both landlord and tenant—on the landlord 
for the fitting up of heating apparatus at least, if not for en¬ 
larged byres as well; and on the tenant for fuel and labour 
in keeping up heat. The burden of attending to a matter of 
this kind would, we are afraid, fall upon the tenant himself if 
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he wasted it carried on satisfactorily. He would, in most cases, 
set tie baby to hold. But what need ia there for hearing up 
•the byres all and sundry ? The cows are never all giving mil* 
during the cold weather. Only a very few of them, taking the 
oountry in general, are due to calve before the spring months. 

The uncalved cows are under no necessity of being subjected 
to the same degree of heat that experience teaches is beneficial 
from a milk-giving standpoint to those which have calved. It 
is hardly fair, therefore, not to speak of the false economy 
underlying the business, to parboil the lot in order to keep a 
few of them at the paying temperature so far as they are con¬ 
cerned. If it is absolutely necessary to keep the minority 
surrounded with air of a certain temperature, then the better 
plan is to keep them in a place by themselves, where the tem¬ 
perature could be controlled as desired. 

The uncalved cows would then be able to breathe a purer 
atmosphere. The attendants would not be under the necessity 
of stinting them of fresh air; consequently their health would 
not be sacrificed for the sake of coddling up the milk-yielders. 

This arrangement of providing a sort of casual ward for the 
benefit of the cows that calve during winter would be sensible, 
and be much less expensive than spending mouey over what 
there is no immediate call for. There are, of course, exception¬ 
ally managed dairies—such as town ones, pure and simple, and 
those that act as sources of supply to town customers—in which 
there is rarely to be seen, either in winter or summer, a cow not 
in milk. It is in cases of this kind that the heating apparatus 
is required in byres. "With it as an aid there would he need 
of shutting out pure air. It enables warmth and fresh air to 
go hand-in-hand. But in the country byre there is no more 
need for it than there is for a third wheel to a cart. The 
“casual ward” would do all the turn; and this may be a 
building capable of holding only a few cows. It would be a 
simple matter to provide hot-water pipes for a place of this 
kind, in comparison to equipping the ordinary cowhouse in 
a similar manner. 


The Byre in brief. 

We are now in a position to review our up-to-dJle, but all the 
same plain and inexpensive, though most acceptable, cowhouse, 
where the health and comfort of both man and beast are taken 
into consideration. To begin with, it has a floor smooth and 
comfortable to lie upon. Ho wetness of any kind oan either 
lodge on it or percolate through from above or below; nor can 
it ever absorb, and afterwards give off, obnoxious smells. And it 
can be cleaned at a minimum outlay of labour, without the 
slightest temptation either to do the thing by halves. It can 
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be flushed out with water in a minute or two, and thus he 
tendered as clean as when newly laid. The windows being 
all in the roof, looking to the vault of heaven, there are there¬ 
fore no window-sills to tempt one to lay odds and ends there to 
lie and gather dust. The space within the building is as free as 
possible of all unnecessary obstructions against the circulation 
of air and the diffusion of light. Light is admitted from above, 
and whenever the sun shines some part or other of the house is 
receiving its beneficent rays. 

Provision has been made for the admission, when wanted, of 
abundance of air from outside, either by way of the wall-head 
openings or the skylights, both of which can be controlled at 
pleasure; the ridge openings serving at all times to keep the 
roofing wood in order, if not to promote the general circulation 
of air throughout the building by acting as a continuous link 
between the air within and the air Without. Further, the stall 
divisions are such as to cause the least discomfort possible to 
the cows, and their feeding-troughs are of a description which 
ensuMMVholesomeness in every way. What more can be asked 
for b|phe most fastidious health officer or the most exacting 
stock-uwner ? 

And all this can be accomplished for very little more money 
than it takes to erect and fit up the usual kind of byre met 
with in our dairy districts. In this, our suggested house, where 
the matter of air supply can he kept so thoroughly in hand, 
there is no necessity, as we have remarked before, of providing 
any undue amount of cubic space per cow housed therein. The" 
attendants are able at will to increase or diminish the supply 
in accordance with weather conditions. This cannot he done in 
the instance of the ordinary cowhouse. The air supply, where 
it is concerned, must remain very much a fixed quantity, with 
the consequence that while under some meteorological con¬ 
ditions it answers well enough, in accordance with others (by 
far the larger number unfortunately) it is quite at sea. 

This is, we suspect, the reason of our men in authority having 
enacted that cowhouses must be of such dimensions as to pro¬ 
vide a large amount of air-space for each animal. They go on 
the principle, as we have already hinted, of enforcing a large 
supply of air to start with, trusting to chance for its being kept 
in breathable condition. And this is quite au excusable con¬ 
clusion, for one would naturally think that a big place would 
keep longer pure than would a small one. But the air within 
cannot he kept pure unless by gradually renewing it from 
without If the air has therefore to be renewed, and further, 
if it is quite practicable to do so in such a simple and inex¬ 
pensive manner as we have pointed out and it is easier done in 
the case of the smaller house, why make the byre any larger 
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than there is absolute need for ? The bigger house, capable of 
being well ventilated, is colder, and, what as more, is stuffier 
than the equally well ventilated but smaller one, because in the 
former the attendant, in trying to keep the place warm, lets in 
the smallest amount possible of fresh air. In the other, where 
the heat is more concentrated, and there is less risk of lowering 
the temperature, fresh air can be let in more profusely. There 
is reason in the matter of size as there is in other affairs, and 
the right road to pursue is perhaps the middle one. 

There is a happy medium which, if it could once be struck, 
ought to please the various conflicting interests. Big byres, in 
conjunction with low temperature, recalls to mind a remark 
which was addressed to us the other day by a worthy Ayrshire 
farmer, accustomed to small and cosy rooms, who had been to 
visit a town relative who had built to himself a large and hand¬ 
some villa. “ Man,” said he, in demonstrating the exceptional 
height of ceiling and size of room he was shown into, u ye wad 
think when ye tuk afl yir bannet that ye were oot in the open 
air, it felt sae cauld on the heid! ” 


The other Dairy-houses- 

Coming now to the other places which, along with the cow¬ 
house, form at the farm-steading the group of dairy buildings 
or offices, we find that the satisfactory placing of these is almost 
a more important point than the technicalities that are involved 
* in their construction. 

The relative position of one to the other, and of each to the 
whole, requires to be dealt with both as regards sanitation and 
convenience of working. At the ordinary Ayrshire farm it is easy 
to see that in arranging the offices convenience has been studied, 
at the expense very often of sanitary laws as now set forth. 
The house, m nearly every case, communicates either directly or 
indneetly with the byre. The passage between the two nearly 
always serves for access to the milkhouse and the other dairy 
offices — viz., the scullery or washing-up place; and the vat- 
room and cheese-ripening room, if it be a cheese-producing 
farm, or the churning and making-up room, if it be one at 
which butter-making is the branch of dairy industry practised. 

While these buildings may be held as subservient to the 
byre, they must, all the same, be kept as distinct as possible 
from it, for reasons that must* be obvious to every one. Milk, as 
we all know, is peculiarly liable to be injuriously affected by 
taints and odours that may happen to be floating about in the 
air, and from what of this t^atise that has gone before it will 
surely have been gathered that the atmosphere of the cowhouse 
is one to be avoided where the storage of milk is concerned. 
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Mach the same holds good where the manufacture of the 
several commodities derived from milk goes on. It is good 
neither for butter nor cheese to be subjected during the different 
stages of their manufacture to any but a comparatively pure 
atmosphere. Air derived from the farm kitchen is not desirable 
in these places either. Cooking is nearly always proceeding 
in that scene of activity and bustle, the odours whereof are 
almost certain to accompany the air that drifts out of thfe place. 
And let the housewife be ever so cleanly, dust too is ever on 
the move with every air-current from the house. These are the 
two chief sources of pollution to be guarded against in seeking 
to keep the atmosphere of the daily offices as pure as possible. 
There are others, but they are more easily dealt with. 

The pig-houses, the dunghill, and perhaps the stable, are all 
sinners in this respect. At the average steading the lot have 
apparently been huddled together without bestowing a thought 
on sanitary affairs. The aim seems to have been to save stone 
and lime, and wherever the side of a building could be utilised 
to clap another against it. No one can object to the idea of con¬ 
centrating the buildings so as to save labour as far as possible. 
But it is poor economy planting building against building to 
the obstruction of the free access of air and light to each one 
separately. Light and air are enemies to the many fungi or 
moulds that love to lurk about inaccessible corners, and which 
bi ing decay to any timber they can settle upon. 

The dunghill ought m every case to be at the end of the byre 
opposite to the one at which the dairy-houses are situated. The 
pig-house, too, ought to be well out of reach of offence to the dairy 
offices. The stable is less offensive than either of these two, and 
it rarely happens that its position causes it to do harm in this 
way. There is another common offender which we have over¬ 
looked, that is, the boiler-shed, where the cooking of food for the 
animals goes on Very often it is erected without any regard 
being paid to its pioximity to the dairy. 


How a New Set of Buddings might be arranged* 

Had we the arrangement of a new place we should plan the 
buildings something in accordance with what is represented in 
hg. 22. In it the dung-stead and pig-house are together at the 
end of the byie away from the dairy. The boiler-shed is at 
same end, and contiguous to a root-house on one hand and a meal 
or cake store at the other. The straw-barn or straw-shed we 
would have placed as conveniently as we could for serving the 
byre. At the other we should have a through passage, which 
would help considerably to break off the air connection between 
the byre and the dairy-buildings, and yet interfere very little 
VOL. xi. ar 
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in the communication be¬ 
tween the two. Some sort 
of light roof or hood could 
be erected from one door¬ 
way to the other to keep 
rain from those who had to 
pass from byre to scullery. 

The first of the dairy 
offices would be the scul¬ 
lery, or room in which the 
various utensils of the dairy 
are washed and scalded. 
This could either be en¬ 
tered directly from the pas¬ 
sage or by going round the 
corner and in at the side. 
Next to it, if a cheese- 
making dairy were in ques¬ 
tion, would be the vat or 
cheese - making room ; and 
succeeding it the milk- 
bouse. All three could 
either be made to com¬ 
municate one through the 
other, and in this way have 
access under cover from 
milkhouse to byre. If, how¬ 
ever, more thorough isola¬ 
tion were desired, the door¬ 
ways shown in the parti¬ 
tions could be built up and 
access had to each place 
separately by means of the 
doors under the covered 
verandah dotted in on the 
plan. 

The cheese-room could be 
placed overhead of the scul¬ 
lery and vat-room, access 
being gained thereto up a 
trap-ladder in one of the 
corners. We have shown 
no press-room, but space 
enough for the presses 
might be allowed in the 
vat-room. Were this not 
very practicable, a small 
room would have to be ab¬ 
stracted from the space set 
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out for the scullery and the vat-room. If the cheese-room 
were put elsewhere, we would prefer to have the sculleiy and 
vat-room constructed without a ceiling and open to the roof, 
the roof being made on the principal system. We then have 
airy rooms, and so get easily rid of all steam and superfluous 
vapour. 

The milkhouse we would have constructed with a ceiling, in 
order to be the better able to keep the temperature under 
control. Were the dairy a butter one, the vat-room would 
answer the purpose of a churning and making-up room. The 
other offices would remain as they are. In the latter case 
the range of dairy offices would be one storey high, in the 
other they would be two. It would hardly be worth while to 
put an additional storey over the scullery and press - room 
without continuing it over the milk-room as well. The whole 
space would not be required for a cheese-room; but the rest 
would not be wasted. A good bedroom for either boys or girls 
would be available here, and be gladly taken advantage of. 

Our plan would, we are afraid, hardly meet with acceptance 
at the hands of the typical Ayrshire tarmer. He, or at least 
his wife, would argue that such an arrangement as we propose 
would separate her too far from her bovine charges during the 
long hours of a winter night. She prefeis to be within call of 
them if at all possible. 

Remodelling old Buildings. 

It is not often, however, that the farm architect gets the 
chance of projecting a new steading. It falls oftener to his lot to 
remodel or tinker up an old one. This proceeding calls for the 
display of more resource and practical knowledge of dairy work 
than the planning of an entirely new set of buildings does. He 
is then face to face with the difficulty of reconciling convenience 
in working with a due attention to the teaching of the authorities 
in sanitary matters. How most profitably to rearrange a huddled 
up lot of buildings, and yet have an effective set when done, 
most undoubtedly brings out the special skill of the estate 
manager. The most expert man in his business will solve the 
problem not necessarily at the smallest expense, but at any rate 
in the way best qualified to serve the ends in view. 

If possible, it is well to cut off the byre from the other places 
with a passage, as before. If either the pig-house or the dung¬ 
hill is in an objectionable position, it must be removed, what¬ 
ever the cost. Should both be in the road in this connection, 
then both must go. No high-class product can be steadily 
turned out of a dairy liable at any time to receive wafts of wind 
leading directly irom either one or the other. The cooking-shed 
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must also be seen to in this respect, and, if likely to be harmful* 
be removed to some other site. Next we have to make certain 
of the admission of plenty fresh air to the dairy offices. Currents 
of air are wanted in the scullery to remove the steam that is 
characteristic of the place; and abundance of air is wanted in 
all the other places as well. 

Ventilation of the Dairy Offices. 

The ventilation of the dairy offices proper is on a somewhat 
different footing from what we dealt with when discussing the 
byre. In the byre the promotion of air-currents is for the pur¬ 
pose of getting rid of the air that has been breathed, and replac¬ 
ing it with pure air, so that the animals may be maintained in a 
healthy condition. In the milkhouse currents are induced not 
because the air within the room is being used up, but because 
stagnant air is conducive to the welfare of moulds and microbes, 
and these are inimical to the interests of the dairyman. They 
interfere with the proper ripening of both the milk and the 
cream, at the expense of the microbes that he wishes to encour¬ 
age. Thanks to science, he is now in a position to control to a 
certain extent the influence of the various organisms which love 
to gain access to milk. He knows, at least he is led to believe 
that he does, which of them are useful in promoting the various 
changes that milk has to go through in the various stages of its 
manufacture. He strives to checkmate all and sundry of the 
others. Some of the latter, he is told, may be good, but they 
form a small minority. Most of them, however, are, if possible, 
to be avoided. In seeking to do so, his aim is to choke off all, good 
and bad alike, that come under the categories of “ dangerous ” 
and “ doubtful.” 

The skilled dairyman endeavours, to begin with, to have the 
milk conveyed to the milkhouse in as pure a state as possible 
with regard to the presence of organisms in its bulk. Preparations 
are now available to him wherewith he can seed the ,milk with 
those microbes that are conducive to favourable results in the 
different processes he takes in hand. While offering these as 
fair a field for their propagation as lies in his power to give, he 
at the same time does all that he can to oppose the ill effects 
of the others. He cannot kill them off entirely. They get into 
the milk in spite of ail he can do. They fly about amongst 
the dust within the byre, some/>f which is certain to attach 
itself to the milk. They drop into the pail with the hairs 8nd 
scurf that are brusheji from the cow’s skin during the act of 
milking. The hands and thft clothes of the milkers are futile 
agents in the dissemination >0$ them. And even in the angles of 
the luggies, unless carefully scalded since being last used, they 
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lurk, ready to assert themselves at the first opportunity that 
comes their way. Milk, therefore, no sooner is drawn through 
the teat than it becomes the prey of countless tiny organisms, 
each species of which is bent upon turning the susceptible fluid 
to purposes of its own. The dairyman, too, has an axe of his 
own to grind, and according to methods of his own choice. No 
sooner, therefore, does he abstract the fresh milk, than forthwith 
he sets about guarding it from the effects of those lurking foes 
that are in readiness to forestall him. 

Points bearing on the Milkhouse . 

Once safe in the milkhouse, the milk is more out of their 
influence than can be looked for in the byre. The milkhouse, 
however, must be of such a description that it will enable the 
dairyman to proceed on the lines best calculated to promote his 
interests. What these are will have been slightly gathered from 
the foregoing. It must, in addition to being beyond the influence 
of tainted air liable to affect the milk, be free from both dust 
and damp. Where dust is, there are abundance of germs also. 
Not but what the latter are plentiful enough in air in which 
dust is imperceptible to the eye. But in air which reveals to 
our senses dust m suspension and drifting about at the mercy 
of every current, these dust particles are bound to have an in¬ 
numerable and very mixed following of germs whose presence 
is not at all desirable in the milk-room. 

The dairy operative is now so far advanced in science that he 
seeks, as remarked above, to be in a position to control the 
admission and regulate the working of the various species 
of microbes that induce change in the constitution of milk. 
He wants to keep at bay all those that wish, on their own 
account, to gain a foothold in the milk and work their own 
sweet will therein. We have already pointed out how difficult 
of accomplishment this is. In fact, it is impossible to do so 
completely. Yet when every reasonable precaution is taken 
against the germs obtaining an undue advantage at the various 
stages between milking and the manufacture of the different 
dairy commodities, much is gained m the struggle against these 
insidious competitors for a position from which it is possible 
for them to have a hand in the pie. 

And if dust be an enemy to the contents of the milkhouse, 
dampness is even a worse one. It brings in its train organisms 
which have a more pernicious effect on milk than the usual 
sort that drift about on the open wind, Those that issue from 
damp and stuffy corners can bring nothing but evil to the 
milk they gain admission to; the others may cause no further 
trouble to the dairy worker than to force his hand by hastening 
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on some process or other quicker than he wishes. The damp¬ 
ness we refer to is that due to bad workmanship in the erection 
of the building, or to neglect in attending to the necessary 
repair of some defect whereby rain finds access either through 
roof or wall. It is out of a damp place of this description that 
lowly organisms of a fungoid nature have their origin. When 
the air around such a damp spot is still or stagnant, circum¬ 
stances ase all the more favourable to the emanation of harm- 
causing germs therefrom. Currents of air playing over and 
around a plague-spot of this kind minimise its power for evil 
over milk and its products. It requires shelter from draughts 
before it can act as an effective nursery for lowly organisms. 
But it does not altogether require the kind of dampness due to 
some defect in the building to introduce a foe into the milk- 
house. Any building not artifically heated is certain to be at 
times naturally damp in a climate such as ours. But given 
two buildings unprovided with any heating apparatus, one of 
them with air free to circulate all about it and the other in 
which the air is almost stagnant, we all know in which of the 
two anything kept therein will suffer first from the effects of 
damp. Similarly it is in the dark, unventilated closet, and 
in the still corners of our rooms, where, for instance, either 
books or boots grow mouldy. 

Let wind have free access to them, and the minute fungi 
will have greater difficulty in establishing themselves. Apply¬ 
ing this to the milkhouse, the inference is that we ought so to 
construct the place that air is always at liberty to circulate 
throughout the room, and prevent stagnation in any part of it. 
Where such a condition of affairs holds good, milk placed 
therein is very favourably situated, provided of course that 
this abundant supply of air comes fresh and pure as regards 
either dust or taint. 


The Milkhouse. 

Turning, however, to the construction of the milkhouse, it 
may be either of brick or stone, as circumstances dictate. 
Circumstances rule also the position of the place in relation to 
the other buildings. 

These matters having been decided, we have next to take into 
consideration the important point of the aspect of the room. 
It is well to have it placed as far as possible out of the direct 
rays of the sun. A milk-room exposed much to the sun is 
liable to a greater range of temperature than is desirable. It is 
not practicable to shut it off altogether from the sun’s influence 
in this way; not that it is impossible to do so, as any one who 
has seen a country icehouse can judge for himself. But the 
milk-room at the steading lias to be taken as a part of the 
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whole, and must be humoured into accommodating itself to the 
general arrangement of the other offices. It ought, when it 
can be managed, to be exposed northwards or eastwards, and 
thus be well away from the midday sun. The room is all the 
better for plenty of light. Sun rays are inimical to germ life, 
and on this account plenty of daylight is desirable in the 
milk-room. It is not necessary that the sun should shine 
directly into the place. Light from the north or from the 
east is equally an enemy to lurking microbes and germs of 
moulds; and daylight is in every case a revealer of matter 
in an improper place. It shows what happens to be left, either 
through inadvertence or laziness, in corners and under tables 
and shelves. We want, therefore, a dry structure, not much 
exposed to the sun; but, all the same, well lighted up by means 
of windows, and so arranged that abundance of fresh air can as 
desired be made to circulate throughout it. 

The building, as we have already said, may be either of brick 
or stone. Any of the side walls that communicate directly with 
the outside air ought to be plastered on lath. It is impossible 
to keep the inner surface of an outer wall dry should it not be 
strapped and lathed. The surface will be dry enough in the 
spring months, but during the remainder of the year it cannot 
be. If the building be of brick, and the walls are built hollow 
(that is, carrying up a free space of 2 or 3 inches in the interior 
of the wall, the outer row of bricks being, say, 9 inches, and the 
inner row inches thick, the two rows being tied together with 
galvanised iron straps), there is then no need of strapping and 
lathing. A neat point of the joints, provided the bricks are 
smooth and close in the grain, is all that is required when both 
outer and inner walls are concerned. But if the bricks are 
rough, the whole interior surface of the walls should be smoothed 
off with lime-plaster in the ordinary manner. This affords a 
smooth surface on which dust has little chance of lodgment. 

The same, of course, holds good where the walls are built of 
stone. They, in every case, however, must be plastered all 
round, the outside walls being lathed. 


Th } Ceiling . 

The ceiling, too, ought to be plastered. It should be kept 
low enough to ensure a good space being left between it and 
the roofing-boards. This serves as a non-conductor to tone 
down what heat the slates pass in on a bright day, and what 
they draw up and radiate into space in cold weather and by 
night. It answers no special purpose to keep the ceiling much 
above the level of the wall-heads ; neither is there any necessity 
to keep the side walls very high. With a free movement of air 
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throughout, any extra height beyond an ordinary workaday 
place is quite superfluous. A thatched roof, which projects well 
over the eaves of the building, makes an ideal covering for a 
miikhouse. Its use, however, can only in very exceptional 
instances be made available for such a purpose. 

A ventilating shaft communicating between the interior of 
the house and the open air at the ridge is essential. This makes 
certain that the air next to the ceiling will be kept on the 
move. And the upward current in the ventilating shaft will 
draw air to itself from the other parts of the house. “ Hit-and- 
miss ” galvanised iron ventilators, such as are in use for venti¬ 
lating the space underneath ground-floors of houses, should be 
built in the walls so as just to clear the floor-level. 

This arrangement will prevent any stagnation of air about 
the floor. It is advisable, if at all practicable, to have these 
in each of the four walls of the house; but their use may be 
suitable in the outer walls alone, unless the passage past the 
miikhouse be of such a nature that air admitted from it to the 
milk-room will be beneficial. But we have already tried to 
impress on our readers that this is a most important point with 
regard to the miikhouse. If the air at the outside of that 
portion of the walls enclosing the miikhouse is not above 
suspicion, it is evident that it cannot be kept out. It will gain 
admittance freely underneath and all round when the door is 
shut; and when the latter is full open the milk may almost as 
well be in the passage itself. EJoor-ventilators of the kind 
referred to, if in only three sides of the building, will ensure a 
full circulation of air at the floor-level. In fact, if judiciously 
arranged in two sides of the place, there is little fear of air 
being allowed to remain undisturbed in the corners even. 

The ventilator itself may be built either in the outer or inner 
face of the wall. Our preference is the outer, if it be not too 
far to go round to the outside to open or close the slide when 
either proceeding is rendered necessary. They are easier got at 
from the outside. If the house be built amaintained in 
accordance with sanitary laws, the floor will be higher than the 
soil outside, and the outer fac^ of the wall will be free both of 
loose stones, sticks, and similar accumulation^ and of all natural 
obstructions, such as docks, nettles, or tall and coarse glasses. 
The wall outside will therefore be fully exposed down to the 
ground, so that very little exertion will be expended, or incon¬ 
venience caused, in attending to the ventilators when they are 
built in the outer face of the wall. Inside the room the venti¬ 
lators are about level with the floor and under the shelves, and 
in consequence sometimes rather awkward to reach. That part 
of the opening which is opposite to the ventilator itself ought 
to be protected with copper-wire cloth. This, while keeping 
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out flies, &G., will not impede the current of air to any very 
serious extent. 

Frequently we come across these wire or perforated-zinc 
guards whitewashed over, their efficiency being thus completely 
destroyed, and the passage of air wholly arrested. It ought 
hardly to be necessary to add, the sides of the ventilator open¬ 
ings should be smoothly plastered, either with lime or cement. 

For lighting purposes the ordinary sash-window hung both 
above and below suffices. The movable sashes allow for the 
admission of extra air when that is thought desirable. There 
may be as many windows as there is reasonable room for. 
These can only be, of course, in the proper place when inserted 
in the outer walls. Something is out of joint when “borrowed 
light”—that is, light derived from a passage or an adjoining 
room—is called into request for the milkhouse. An ordinary 
linen blind, hung inside on a roller, is needed for those windows 
on which the sun shines during parts of the day. A sort of 
louvred arrangement, hung on hinges, and covering over the 
outside of the window-frame, is perhaps better, keeping as it 
does the direct rays of the sun quite at bay; but it is more 
expensive both to fit up and maintain. The blind seems to 
answer in the generality of cases. Only some of the windows 
require blinds, but all of them ought to have frames covered 
with copper-wire cloth fitted tight into the window opening 
outside. This, as in the case of the bottom ventilators, prevents 
flies buzzing out and in at discretion when the windows are 
opened. It is bound, besides, to keep out a certain proportion 
of dust and matter carried about on the wind. For similar 
reasons the opening of the ceiling ventilator should be safe¬ 
guarded with material of the same kind; and it is well to have 
some means, such as a sliding-board workable by strings, of 
contracting or closing altogether this orifice. 


The Floor. 

The floor ought, without hesitation, to be laid with Portland 
cement concrete. And a skirting of cement, 5 inches or so 
deep, and say 1 inch or f of an inch thick, may with advantage 
be carried all round the base of the walls. The pre-eminent 
good qualities of concrete as a flooring substance for farm 
buildings, notably its property of keeping down ground-damp, 
and its being one continuous sheet—smooth, hard, and endur¬ 
able—we have already descanted on. 
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The Shelves. 

The shelves are usually of stone, either sandstone, flagstone, 
or slate. For preference we would have them to be of open iron¬ 
work, gridded or of a diamond-shaped pattern. This would 
further carry out the continuity of our policy of seeking to 
have everywhere in the room a constant movement of air. 
This is hindered a good deal where the shelving stands out 
nearly all round the room in thick and solid slabs, leaning on 
supports of the same nature. It is not so bad where the 
shelves are borne by open brackets. But let the shelving be of 
open iron- or steel-work on open brackets of the same material, 
and there is little, if any, obstruction to the circulation of 
air. Even when the milk-vessels are in place, air is free to 
pass up or down through the shelves and round the various 
dishes. There are no dark, still places close under the shelves 
when these are of open work. All nooks and corners are then 
under the influence of light and air, and open to the quick 
eye of the cleanly housewife or dairymaid. These shelves can 
either be galvanised or painted; but once a demand arises for 
them we shall soon have light, yet strong, enamelled ones at our 
service, than which nothing of this kind can be more desirable. 


A Good “ Workaday ” Millhouse . 

A suitable everyday sort of milkhouse, well adapted for the 
requirements of the farmer who has to pay the rent and earn a 
livelihood for himself and family out of the holding, and which 
at the same time will gain favour m the eyes of a fastidious 
sanitary inspector, if not indeed from an enthusiastic medical 
officer of health, we may now, in accordance with the foregoing, 
briefly define something after the following terms:—It stands 
clear on three sides, if % possible, or at the least two, from other 
buildings, occupying a site not under influence of taints or 
unpleasant odours. It is amply ventilated at floor-level and at 
the ceiling. It is well lighted by means of windows, with 
sashes movable at will should the entrance of more air be at 
any time wanted. 

All the openings communicating with the outside air are 
safeguarded with copper-wire cloth, and they may at any time 
be reduced in area or be closed entirely. The door communi¬ 
cates with a passage, the draughts of air from which are not 
liable to act prejudicially on milk. The floor is jointless, 
smooth, hard, and impervious to moisture. The walls are 
smooth and dry; likewise the ceiling. The shelves are light 
and of fretwork, instead of being represented by solid slabs of 
stone. What other matters are needed in order to comply fully 
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with the various requirements spoken of we cannot suggest, not 
at any rate in the instance of the let-farm. At the home-farm 
more money could be spent over the construction of the milk- 
house by way of tiling and so on. It would only be, however, 
at the dictates of taste. No greater efficiency, either in the 
matter of saving labour or in enhanced quality of dairy pro¬ 
ducts, would, we think, be gained in the end. 

The Scullery. 

Next in importance to the milk-room is the cheese-room, or 
room in whicli the cheeses are set out separately on shelves 
to slowly ripen. But it may be as well perhaps to deal first 
with the less important places and leave it to the last These 
are the scullery or washing-up place, and the vat-room and the 
press-room, if the farm be a cheese-producing one, or the churn¬ 
ing and making-up room, if it be one at which butter is the 
commodity produced. There is nothing of particular moment 
to be noted with regaid to any of these. A good floor is of 
course essential in each—one that will stand a knock, and on 
which spilt water will have no effect—and here again concrete 
comes in as a valuable ally. 

The outer walls of the scullery need no lathing. In fact the 
walls all round should be plastered, say 5 feet up, with cement, 
the remainder being finished as usual with ordinary plaster or 
neatly pointed. There is usually so much steam and wet, and 
so much banging about of butts, churns, and various dishes, that 
a cement dado all round will be profitable in the end. On 
account of the steam and moisture incidental to the place it 
is advisable to have the ceiling, when the room cannot be made 
open to the loof, lined with wood. This, if varnished, will 
stand longer than a plastered one. The continuous dampness 
of the air of the scullery is very trying to a plaster ceiling. 
If the floor overhead be constructed on the principle described 
further on under the head of the cheese-room (see fig. 25), no 
ceiling of any kind will be needed. 

It is needful that there is plenty of light and air in the place. 
Ordinary sash windows serve both ends; and equally well do 
opening roof-lights where the ceiling can be dispensed with. 
One is powerless to deal with the steam rising from the water 
being used in cleansing the dishes and scalding the various 
utensils; but that winch issues from the boiler can for most 
part be conducted into the furnace flue either by means of a 
hood erected over the boiler or by a pipe leading through 
the fixed part of the boiler lid. 
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The Vat-room. 

The vat-room is much on the same footing as the scullery. 
There is generally a boiler in it for the purpose of supplying 
hot water for running into the jacket of the vat in order to 
control the temperature of the milk. Cold water is used for 
a similar purpose. Water is therefore being spilt here and 
there—so are milk and whey. On this account a floor that 
is smooth and hard and can be easily cleaned, that will absorb 
no moisture, and therefore cannot become tainted, is invaluable 
in the vat-room; and such a one we have, as already said, in 
concrete. It is an advantage to finish the walls as suggested 
in the case of the scullery. The outside walls need not be 
lathed unless for sake of appearance. Wherever these are 
unlathed they will be liable at times to show damp patches, 
not that these will here cause any harm. Lathing the outer 
walls previous to plastering will of course obviate that. 
Ordinary windows will yield all the light and air needed in 
the vat-room. It is a place, however, that at times is all the 
better for having a good current of air passing through it. 
Here, too, the ceiling had better be lined with wood in pre¬ 
ference to being plastered, for there is usually a good deal of 
vapour about the place, arising as a result of the operations 
connected with the vat and also issuing from the boiler* Much 
of the latter can of course be led directly out of the room in the 
way spoken of in connection with the scullery boiler. This room 
is all the better, too, where it can be accomplished, to be open 
to the roof. It is not often practicable, however, to have it so. 

No Covered Drains should be in Sndlery or Vat-room . 

Neither here nor in the scullery is it advisable to have drains 
led in beneath the floor with an opening up to the same. Trap 
such a drain as efficiently as possible, there is still the likelihood 
of taints issuing forth occasionally from the grating over the in¬ 
let. It is better to have an opening through the wall at floor- 
level, with a drain inlet outside. If the floor is given an inclina¬ 
tion from each side to this hole in the wall, any liquid that may 
be spilt on the smooth concrete will speedily make for the exit 
and find an easy way to the drain outside. This outlet, it ought 
by this time to be unnecessary to repeat, should be finished 
smooth and made impervious to moisture in the manner we 
have called for everything of the sort to be done. A dram 
inlet somewhere on the surface of the floor of the scullery may 
be pardonable. More water, some of it often at a high temper¬ 
ature, is being used in the scullery than in the vat-room, which 
means of course a better flushing of the drain therein. 
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In the vat-room, however, there is less water and more milk 
and whey found about the floor than in the scullery. There 
may not, indeed, be more of the last two mentioned, but on the 
scullery floor what there is of these substances are diluted past 
recognition in water. But if pardonable in the scullery, which 
we very much question, it is by no means allowable in the vat- 
room, where the curd has to be exposed to the air at different 
stages, and is at all these critical times very susceptible to harm 
if subjected to such odours as those that are allied to sewage 
gas—which may indeed proceed at any time from a drain of the 
kind referred to. 

Churning and Making-up Room . 

Where butter-making is the leading process of the dairy the 
churning-room takes the place of the vat-room. What we have 
suggested to be done in the way of finishing the walls and floors 
holds good here, and need not be reiterated. This place is, 
however, more on the footing of the milk-room than the two 
last mentioned. It requires to be kept cooler than these. The 
rules we have laid down to be observed in the construction of 
the milk-room ought, therefore, to be followed out pretty much 
in this instance. The place ought to have an aspect away from 
the sun, if that be practicable. In ventilation, too, it ought to 
be as well fitted up as the milk-room. For the latter we advised 
allowing for the admission of air at the floor-level as well as by 
the windows, and having an air-shaft carried up through the 
celling to the ridge of the loof. Here also we would have the 
various openings communicating with the outside air, including 
the windows, protected by means of copper-wire cloth. 

Very little vapour of water being present at any time in the 
churning-room, only when the churn is getting rinsed out with 
hot water there being the chance of any showing itself, a 
plastered ceiling is preferable to a wood one. The side walls 
we would also recommend to be plastered, the outside ones pre¬ 
viously being lathed for the purpose, if the inside walls were 
of hard clean-made bricks, and neatly pointed, there would be 
no necessity for plastering them. They would be quite smooth 
enough under these circumstances, and an occasional coat of 
whitewash or distemper would smarten them up and keep the 
place pure. But in the case of brick walls it would also be 
advisable to lath and plaster the outer ones, unless, of course, 
these were built hollow, as described under the head of the 
milk-room. The shelving we would have constructed on the 
same principle as suggested for that of the milk-room, Here, 
too, the most suitable kind of floor is a concrete one—cool, 
clean, impervious both to dampness and taint. 
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Very little water being ever spilt on the floor during the 
course of the different operations, any drains are unnecessary 
in connection therewith. It may be necessary to have water 
led into the place. In that case the tap can be over an 
enamelled sink, draining right through the wall and efficiently 
trapped. 

The Cheese-room. 

We are now back to the room in which the cheeses are set 
out to ripen. This may be either on the ground-floor or up¬ 
stairs. Our preference is for the latter arrangement, but why— 
unless from the fact that the room is almost certain to be 
lighter, airier, and drier upstairs than on the ground-level—it 
would be rather difficult to tell. Throughout Ayrshire many 
of the cheese-rooms are on the ground-floor, and as good cheese 
has come out of some of the rooms so situated as ever was 
ripened in an upstairs room. Some of the leading makers, 
as well as successful prize-takers, have their cheese-rooms on 
the ground. They might, of course, have been even more 
successful had they been able to ripen their cheeses in a room 
one stair up. The essentials of the room as regards natural 
conditions are the two: that it be dry, and that it be not liable 
to extreme fluctuations in temperature. 

For instance, it is unfavourably placed if the sun during a 
bright summer day unduly raises the temperature of the room 
and sets the cheeses a-glistening. And, on the other hand, a 
room in which this can take place will be as ready to part with 
its heat when the air outside grows cold. There is less danger 
of a room on the ground-floor coining so much under the 
influence of fluctuations of temperature as the one just 
instanced. The lower one is less likely, however, to be as 
dry as the other. And the susceptibility to change of tem¬ 
perature in the upper one is after all very much a matter of 
construction. If felt be placed under the slates, and these be 
selected of as light a hue as possible, and the ceiling be kept 
well down from the slates, both the heat by day and the cold by 
night will be pretty well defied. The lighter coloured the slates 
are the l£ss heat rays will they absorb, The layer of felt will 
increase the non-conductive properties of the rooting-boards; 
and the bigger the body of air filling the space between the 
roof and the ceiling, all the better protected from the changes 
that go on without will be the room beneath. 


Light a net Vnitilation of the Cheese-room . 

We believe in abundance of light within the v room, and 
contrive, if possible, to have windows at either side. Light 
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is prejudicial to germ life; but the minute organisms which 
make up that world are not of so great moment in the air 
of the cheese-room as they are elsewhere in the dairy. Tf 
cheese does, as supposed, ripen under the influence of some 
of these, the seed must have been implanted at a previous stage 
or stages of manufacture. It can hardly be absorbed to any 
extent after the curd has been pressed into the dense con¬ 
sistency of matter peculiar to a well-formed cheese. With 
sash windows arranged at either side it becomes, of course, 
easily practicable to regulate the admission and flow of air 
within the room. It is advisable to have, in addition to these 
openings, an air-shaft leading from the ceiling to the ridge, 
and communicating there with a double-horned zinc ventilator 
of the kind previously referred to. This opening in the ceiling 
it is well to have the means of regulating or closing, according to 
circumstances. 

Walls to be thoroughly Dry. 

The walls we would have made as dry as they can be, and to 
that end plastering would be a necessity, the outer ones being 
done on lath. The larger portion of the inner wall surface 
would be against outer wall if it were so built as hinted above, 
that both sides were free of other buildings and had windows 
fixed in each. The side walls had better be kept as high as 
circumstances—chiefly economical in this respect—will admit. 

No Camp-ceiling if possible. 

The less camp-ceiling there is the less influence will outside 
agencies have on the temperature of the atmosphere of the room. 



Fig. 2ft —Roof for vIucm -room—no 


The ceiling, as a whole, will be farther from the slates the nearer 
it can be brought to one level. Tigs. 23 and 24 will make the 
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import of this plain. In the instance of fig. 24 both sunshine and 
frost will, it is evident, have greater influence on the air within 
the room than it can have on that of another constructed simi¬ 
larly to fig. 23. In the instance of the latter no part of the 
ceiling is in direct touch with the actual outer framework of the 
roof as those parts marked a on fig. 24 are. A good deal more 



building is lequisite m the one than in the other; but the 
advantage ot the same is obvious. A cheese-room, before it 
can be termed a first-class one, must first of all, as already said, 
be capable of being kept within a limited lange of temperature; 
and one such as we have exemplified in fig. 23 can be done so 
more effectually than one after the fashion of fig. 24. 

The Floor . 

A very suitable kind of floor for the cheese-toom is a double- 
boauled one, such as is shown in fig. 25. Two layeis of flooring 



Fig 25 .—Floor for (hecsc-room—rdoublc boarded . 


are used, and betweeg them is placed a sheet ot inodorous felt. 
This, when large joi^e |re fitted up, makes a strong floor—a very 
essential point indeed where the cheese-room is concerned. By 
the time the shelves are tilled with a season’s make of cheese 
of the loom has several tons to support. The weight 
M&m course, to be Sustained by the joists; but the double 
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layer of flooring helps to give rigidity to the whole. Moreover, 
the wood and the felt combined help well towards insulating 
the room from the other places which it happens to be over¬ 
head of. These, as mentioned on p. 91, require no other ceiling 
than the under row of flooring-boards, which, being laid with 
the planed surface down, look quite clean and neat, more 
especially if the joists have been slightly chamfered ( i.e., have 
their sharp corners taken off) and planed in unison. 

When varnished, a ceiling of this description is both a pleas¬ 
ing and an effective one. There is no likelihood of plaster at any 
time falling from it; neither does it occasionally drop down a 
little dust as a lined one is apt to do. The two sets of boards 
are, as the fig. shows, laid at right angles to each other. The 
bottom ones must of course run contrary to the joists, and be 
nailed to and borne up by them. The topmost boards having 
of necessity to be nailed to those beneath, require for the sake 
of strength to be laid and secured in another direction to their 
supporters. Sometimes one or the other series of boards is laid 
diagonally with the building; but this proceeding means waste 
of wood at the ends of the boards, and is bad economy, unless it 
be done with a view to artistic effect in a case where money 
can be spared for such an object. 

Ceiling to be of Lath and Plaster . 

The ceiling, it will perhaps have been gathered, we would 
rather have of plaster than of wood. Where there is much 
moisture in the air of a building, varnished wood makes the 
most suitable ceiling; but where the air is normal in that 
respect, plaster is the proper material to use. In an ordinary 
sort of room having a wood ceiling of thin boards, the wood is 
certain in the course of time to shrink a little. By-and-by, 
after this has taken place, dust is apt at times to fall from 
the somewhat open joints. This would never answer in the 
milkhouse, neither would it be a desirable state of matters 
to have existing in the cheese-room, where it could be avoided. 

The Boom to be Vermin-proof 

Care must be taken when finishing the walls, floor, and ceil¬ 
ing of the cheese-room, that there are no crevices or openings 
left anywhere whereby mice may gain an entrance to the place. 
Once they gain admittance they are rather difficult, without the 
weak places in the structure affected being laid bare and after¬ 
wards put to rights, to keep in check. By the judicious use of 
cement at the floor-level, between wall and boards, when the 
floor is being laid, there is not much chance of the little rodents 
yoL xi. G 
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getting in from beneath the floor. This, in fact, they can 
hardly do at any time, unless the walls of the room underneath 
be plastered on lath. The space between the laths and the 
wall allows them to get up beyond the level of the floor over¬ 
head, unless they be checkmated somehow after the manner we 
have indicated. 

Further, it is only where the ground-room floor is of wood 
that there is much likelihood of mice getting free access behind 
the plaster-work. As, however, all our ground-floors are pro¬ 
posed to be of concrete, there must be very few vulnerable 
points left for the mice to gain a footing upstairs from this 
direction. Only on account of great carelessness on the part 
of the occupant of the buildings, or of his assistants, could 
vermin of the kind ever become a pest. But when hindered 
from getting in from beneath they will seek to assail from 
above, if they can manage to approach the ceiling by way of 
the adjoining buildings. 

Here again, however, they can with care be checkmated. A 
mouse or two can very soon reduce the value of a cheese, not so 
much on account of what they consume of it, but from the fact 
that the disfigurement which they cause to it seriously reduces 
its value. Once the skin of a ripening cheese becomes broken, 
decay soon makes its appearance, and spreads around the frac¬ 
ture. It seems a small matter to take up, this one about mice. 
But it becomes a big one if, after completion of the cheese-room,* 
parts of the structure have afterwards to be torn down in order 
to make good what a little care at first doing would have guar¬ 
anteed prevention of—a pest of such a nature. 

The Shelves . 

The shelving is the most important fitting of the cheese-room. 
The shelves require to be so arranged that they will allow the 
cheeses to get full exposure to the air of the room. The shelves 
are open both at back and in front, therefore the only part of 
the ripening cheese that is entirely cut off from the air is that 
which bears on the shelf. In order that this part may in turn 
get access to air, the cheeses are reversed once a-day; the end 
that was uppermost one day is undermost the next. It is both 
laborious and tedious work/ this turning of the cheeses one by 
one, especially if there happens to be a big make to handle in 
this way. 



Revolving shelves are now, however, rapidly taking the place 
of fixed ones. These arranged as a series of boxes or cages, 
each being hung og,edge pivots, and easy of revolution. By 
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giving one of these cages a half turn, and in this way bringing 
what was the bottom shelf to the top, it is evident that the 
cheeses contained in the shelves are at the same time similarly 
reversed. What, therefore, under the old system takes much 
time and hard work to perform, can, under the new one, be done 
both easily and expeditiously. 

The cheeses are hindered from falling out of the shelves as 



Fig. 26 .—Revolving shelves for cheese — elevation. 


the cage is being reversed by a special arrangement of spars at 
the back (see figs. 2G and 27). These bear up the cheeses when the 
cage is attaining, and again passing away from, the horizontal; 
and down these they gently slide, on to the other shelf, as the 
vertical is once more being assumed. The spars are placed in 



such a manner that they serve to keep the cheeses well forward 
on the shelf. There are usually but two of them to each cheese, 
consequently they can hardly in any appreciable degree restrict 
the play of air around the cheeses. We have never seen 
sparred shelves used, but what we remarked previously on the 
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subject of the shelves in the milk-room applies equally in this 
instance. 

Both in milk-room and cheese-room, in order that the best 
results may bo obtained, air must be at liberty to come and go 
as it listeth into every nook and corner, to circulate around 
milk and cheese alike in gentle currents, on its way removing 
with one hand the gases resulting from internal changes in the 
one or the other, and with the other hand yielding up the vivify¬ 
ing oxygen, and thus keeping at bay the harmful bacteria while 
promoting the interests of those that best help towards the 



proper ripening of the different products of the dairy. To the 
end therefore of better providing for this beneficial circulation 
of air, we think recourse might safely be had to the use of 
lattice-work or sparred shelving. Were such in force there 
would be a freer play of air all round the different cheeses alike. 
Neither the bottom, the top, noT the sides of the different cages 
would offer obstruction to the flow of air around the respective 
cheeses. None of them would, as may happen under existing 
arrangements, ever be so situated as to be on the lee side of a 
board and consequently in somewhat stagnant air. 
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Where the shelves are fitted up on the old system, it is com¬ 
mon to see a set of them arranged round against the walls. 
There cannot be much movement of air in the recesses which 
shelves of that sort are bound to form. 

Fig. 26 represents the elevation of a series of turning or re¬ 
versible shelves, arranged as six boxes or cages, each arranged to 
hold four cheeses, the front side of the upper three shelves and 
the back of the lower set being shown. Fig. 27 gives on a larger 
scale the plan of a single shelf, with the position taken up by 
the cheeses. 

The vertical spar on the front of the shelves acts as a stiffener. 



Fig. 30 .—Revolving shelves for cheese—showing how the boxes arc hung . 

Those behind, while there to keep the cheeses in place when the 
cage is being turned, serve a similar purpose. They are either 
half checked and nailed or firmly screwed to the shelves. The 
shelves are either dovetailed or checked to the sides. Put 
together as described, the boxes are firm and unyielding. Wood 
1£ inch thick is used—either white or yellow pine. 

Pig. 28 gives the end elevation of the shelves in fig. 26. With 
the standards set up at 4-foot centres, 2 feet 9 inches of space 
between the boxes is available. Less room will, as the fig. 
shows, allow the boxes to be turned without obstruction, but it 
is better to have a wider space between the respective rows 
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than anything below the figure quoted. Fig. 29 shows a vertical 
section through one or other of the two boxes in the series. 

In fig. 30 we see the manner in which the boxes are hung from, 
and how they are latched to, the standards. 

Fig. 31 shows the usual fittings that are on each end or side 
of the various boxes, the catches into 
which the latch fits, and the arrange¬ 
ment for sustaining the box. The latter, 
it will be seen from fig. 30, has a pin 
projecting from its centre, which plays 
in a corresponding socket attached to 
the standard. 

It is evident that the breadth of the 
shelves, as well as the distance at which 
they are kept apart, are entirely gov¬ 
erned by the size of the cheeses that are 
to be ripened in the room. The various 
details indicated on the above figures 
are on the same lines as those in the 
cheese-room at Kilmarnock Dairy School. 
The shelves are 14£ inches in breadth, 
inch thick, and they are placed 16 
inches apart. The cheeses made at that 
institution are about 14 inches in diam¬ 
eter by 14 inches in height. This allows 
2 inches between the top of the cheese 
„ . . . . and the lower side of the shelf imrne- 

lg ’for <hcZ°~^hoJmj ft diately above it. The box is 63| inches 
tings at end of boxes. in length, inside measurement, and is 
made to hold twelve cheeses, four to a 
shelf, consequently there is a clear space of about 2 inches side- 
wise between each of them. 

The nearer the height of the cheese corresponds to the space 
between the shelves! the less risk there will of course be of 
fracturing or in any way harming the cheese as it slides into 
its new position as the box is being reversed. The less the 
difference between the two the quicker will the cheese be 
arrested by the other shelf, and with the less expenditure of 
force. It will be gently deposited in its appointed place before 
it has had time to acquire any degree of momentum from its 
slide. Sufficient room must however be left for the play of air 
betwixt the top of the cheese and jbhe shelf above. 

The Weak Point in Revolving Shelves. 

There is the one weak point just hinted at in* this kind of 
shelving which does not hold good with fixed shelves. Where 
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the shelves are fixed, each time the different cheeses are turned 
the sides that faced inwards are then brought outwards. The 
cheeses, in addition to being turned end over head, are being 
regularly revolved on their vertical axes. In the turning shelves 
the position of each cheese does not change in this respect. The 
side that faced outwards continues to do so all through the 
various reversals of the shelves, unless it happens to be moved 
by hand when being examined or “ paled.” This cannot, however, 
be a very momentous matter. There is only the difference of 
the two comparatively slender spars, as indicated on figs. 26 
and 27, and these, one would think, cannot keep much air from 
the cheese. 

If, however, there is anything in this, the fixed shelves have the 
advantage. Over and above the fact that the cheeses are con¬ 
stantly turned in the manner mentioned, there is no obstruction 
to the free circulation of air on the fixed shelves such as the 
spars referred to, and both faces of the row of shelving may alike 
be called front, provided, of course, that shelves against the wall 
and those in double rows are kept out of account. This advan¬ 
tage may easily, however, be counteracted by giving a little turn 
now and again to each cheese in the respective rows of the 
various revolving boxes. 


Heating the Boom . 

The heating of the cheese-room is an important matter. It 
is accomplished in various ways: sometimes by means of an 
open fireplace; oftener, however, by a stove sitting some dis¬ 
tance out from the wall. But better than either of these is the 
ordinary arrangement of hot-water or steam pipes carried round 
the room, which is to be met with at the best-managed places. 
Neither the fireplace nor the stove can be relied upon to heat 
up the whole air-space of the room equally. Before the air at 
the further end of the room is heated up to the proper degree, 
that of the one nearer the fireplace, or immediately surrounding 
the stove, will be hotter than is necessary. But with the hot- 
water or steam system of heating the cheese-room none of this 
irregularity can take place where the piping is laid all round. 
Each part of the room is bound to receive a similar amount of 
warmth, therefore none of the cheeses can be receiving more 
heat than another. The temperature of the room can be kept 
thoroughly in control. It can be raised on short notice; and it 
can as easily be raised a degree or two as twenty or thirty, 
which is a very important matter in this connection. Where 
steam is available it is simply turned into the pipes whenever 
it is thought expedient; neither does it take long to heat up 
the water contained in the saddle-boiler when water in the fluid 
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form is the heat-conveying medium. The boiler is generally 
built against one of the outside walls of the cheese-room, which 
arrangement serves to keep the place clear of either ashes or 
smoke. 

A dairy fitted up in accordance with what we have sought to 
describe will, we think, prove acceptable both to the operator 
and to the public health officer. Good butter as well as good 
cheese is, it is often remarked, turned out of places of the rough- 
and-ready order, which is equivalent to saying it is not the 
nature of the accommodation but the man or woman in charge 
that influences the quality of the produce. Were the accom¬ 
modation better, however, there is every probability that the pro¬ 
duce likewise would be better, and that, too, without transgressing 
any sanitary law. It would be easy to make the various build¬ 
ings a little more elaborate or costly, but that would be to no 
good purpose. There are, as we have said before, exceptional 
cases in which it may be pardonable to spend something extra 
in the way of artistic effect. But at the ordinary rent-paying 
farm the line must be drawn somewhere if profit either to 
tenant or landlord is to be derived. Past the line of economy 
with efficiency it is not therefore advisable to proceed. 

Other Buildings subsidiary to the Dairy . 

Under this head we are safe to include the pig-house, the 
dung-stead or manure-pit, and the “ hen-house/' The two last 
are common to the ordinary arable farm and the dairy-farm 
proper; and to some extent so is the first - mentioned. The 
“feeding" of pigs is, however, a much more important affair 
at the dairy-farm than at the other. There is so much by¬ 
product at the dairy, in the shape of whey and butter-milk, 
that falls on the occupier's hands, that he is glad to have 
recourse to the pigs as consumers in the absence of ready- 
money customers. 

The Pig-house . 

The old-fashioned pig-house or pig-sty, consisting of a kounel- 
like inner house and a small outer courtyard, is now at a dis¬ 
count in the dairying districts. The dairy-farmer, or the “ bower/' 
prefers to have the pigs housed in a place that is completely 
covered over. If you ask him why, he will advance sound 
reasons for his preference. Where the open court is an institu¬ 
tion the pigs, during bright weather, he will tell you, ate fond of 
basking in the sunshine, and at times when that is powerful 
get sunburnt and put off thriving. It is astonishing to see how 
sore the skin of a pig so situated becomes. Had it* the oppor¬ 
tunity of its distant relative the brood sow, of the stamp occa- 
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sionally to be seen wandering about at liberty on the arable 
farm, to roll itself in some puddle-hole until thickly coated with 
mud, it might safely defy the sun to glow its strongest. De¬ 
prived, however, of its freedom, and so hindered from having 
recourse to such pleasant preventives, the housed animal is 
thin-skinned and comparatively clean, and in consequence its 
hide is unseasoned and it suffers accordingly. Cold boisterous 
weather, on the other hand, it is equally unfitted, he says, to 
withstand. And the kind of house we are referring to gives it 
but poor shelter at a time when sleety winds are making them¬ 
selves felt. 

Fig. 32 gives the plan of a good arrangement of covered pig- 
houses. Each division measures 12 feet long by 9 feet wide. 
Seven animals can be housed and finished off in each division. 
The troughs, it will be noticed, are arranged for that number. 



Fig. 32 .—Plan of covered pig-homes—at level of the cope of the divisions . 

Capital fireclay glazed troughs are now manufactured for fitting 
into houses of this kind. They are made with cross divisions, 
which have the effect of keeping each pig to its own part of the 
trough. These divisions do not, as fig. 33 makes plain, go to the 
bottom of the trough, thus making sure that so long as anything 
remains in the dish each animal gets an equal chance to make 
away with it. The bully cannot get in all-fours and keep the 
others out until he is satisfied. The walk or passage in front 
of the troughs is shown 3 feet wide. 

Fig. 34 depicts the elevation of the troughs and doors. This 
gives an idea of the simplicity of the arrangement, and how well 
adapted it is for enabling the attendant to quickly feed the pigs. 
All she has got to do is to pour the contents of her pails down 
the inside of the sloping back of the respective troughs and pass 
on. The object is obtained without moving a bolt or opening 
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slide or door. Two iron rods stretched across above the troughs 
between these and the wall-plate serve to confine the animals 
completely. They can gaze at us and we at them, but out they 
cannot get unless by the open door. The door-jambs may be 
either of wood or of stone—the latter by preference for the sake 
of endurance. At the brick-finished side of the door opeuing 



Fig 33 —Improved pig-home trough . 


the hinge “ batts ” may in fact be built into the brickwork, and 
thus save any intervening medium. 

The division walls are of 9-inch brickwork, coped with bricks 
on edge. The floor may be either of glazed paving-brick, bedded 
either in fine ashes or on sand and grouted with cement, or of 
Portland cement concrete. We would prefer the latter. It is 
advisable to give it a hang towards the troughs, and make pro¬ 
vision for fluid matter passing through beneath these into an 



open channel leading down the side of the “ walk ” or out at the 
side of the door into the gutter. The back part of the floor is 
occasionally raised above the portion near to the troughs, leaving 
enough of room alongside these for the animals to have free 
access to their food. The object is to ensure the pigs having a 
dry bed to slumber upon. This precaution is generally worth 
the trouble. Dairy-fed pigs, on account of the nature of their 
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food, usually dispense much moisture about, what with spillings 
and voidings. In fig. 35 we give a cross-section of the house. 
The house may be any length, in accordance with the number of 
pigs to be kept at the farm and the consequent number of divi¬ 
sions likely to be required in the pig-house. An extra division 
is not very costly, and need hardly be grudged. It will rarely 
be empty. It is no uncommon sight at the West Country farm¬ 
steading to see during the spring months one or more of the 
pig-house divisions occupied by calves. They do not seem much 
out of place there either. Very little alteration, indeed, would 
make a division of the kind we are describing into an almost 
ideal calf “ pen.” They seem to be more comfortable in these, 
as they are, where there is both light and air, than in the usual 
dark and stuffy corners in which they are hidden away. On 
this account we would make provision that the division at each 
end of the house had a door leading directly into it through the 



Fig. 35 .—Section of ridye-roofed pig-house . 


gable. This would enable the calves to be taken out or in 
without having to be driven along the passage of the house. 

It is a good plan, where it can be managed, to make one of the 
walls of the dung-stead serve as the back wall of the pig-house. 
When this is done, and an opening made in the wall of each 
division whereby the soiled litter and excrement can be pitched 
directly into the midden, much labour is saved. This opening 
requires, of course, some kind of shutter or door. 

The roof of the pig-house may either be of the nature of a 
ridge roof as in fig. 35, or one after the style of fig. 36, just as 
circumstances dictate. The building is not so wide but what 
the single slope of the lean-to or pent roof is too severe a strain 
on the lower wall. If, however, it be considered so, it is easy 
to strengthen the framework by means of a runner supported 
by struts bearing on the brick walls that divide the house. 

We would have the house well lighted by means of hinged 
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skylights, which could be used on occasion to augment the 
supply of fresh air. And in order to maintain a circulation of 
the latter at all times, we would have a due number of the zinc 
ventilators previously referred to fitted up. 

[Referring to fig. 35, the only woodwork that is shown in the 
construction of the parts that divide the house is in the doors 
and the front cope or lintel, and there is nothing whatever to 
hinder the last-mentioned being substituted of another rod of 
iron similar to those already shown. It would require to be a 
little heavier perhaps—that need be all the difference. Cast- 
iron piping would do. One outer door ought to be sufficient 
to serve the pig-house as a whole — placed at the end most 
convenient to the cooking-shed and meal-store. 

It effects a considerable saving in labour when it is practic¬ 
able to run the whey by gravitation direct from the vat-room to 
the neighbourhood of the pig-house. The plan given in fig. 22 



Fig 36 —Section of lean to roofed pig-hovne. 

admits of this, because the pig-house is placed thereon at the 
lower end of the byre, and therefore below the level of the vat- 
room floor. Three-incli glazed fireclay spigot-and-faucet pipes 
answer well enough if laid thoroughly water-tight and in a 
regular gradient. The inlet to this pipe should be placed out¬ 
side the house, a hole being formed in the wall to allow of a com¬ 
munication by means of a movable conductor or pipe between 
the inlet of the drain and the draw-off valve of the vat. At the 
farther end the fireclay pipe can be made to empty freely into a 
sunk well or tank capable of holding a fair supply of whey. The 
tank should be built of brick and cement in order to be water¬ 
tight, and be fitted with a hinged lid. It is easier to scoop up 
the whey as desired out of a place of this kind, adjacent to the 
pig-house door, than to carry it in pails all the way from the 
vat-room. Besides, it has to be stored somewhere, the pigs 
being served with it two or three times a-day, and not all at 
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once as each day’s supply is forthcoming, and the farther away 
from the dairy it is kept the better, perhaps. A small pump is 
sometimes used to lift it from the tank. 

The Pig-house epitomised. 

In it the animals are sheltered from the severe cold, the wet 
piercing winds of winter, and the no less trying withering east 
winds of spring; and shaded from the sun’s rays when these 
are strong enough to scorch their skins. There each can enjoy 
a dry bed in a well-lighted and sufficiently aired house, and can 
partake of its food with a minimum of struggling and pressing 
for the same. 

As regards the owner of the animals, his charges are placed 
under favourable conditions for paying him to their utmost for 
bed and board. Their health is ensured in so far as ordinary 
ailments are concerned, and they can be attended to at a very 
small outlay of labour. 

And coming to the owner of the pig-house, he possesses 
a building that has cost comparatively little to erect, is 
thoroughly effective for its purpose, and is endurable, requiring 
but little repair. 

Where it is customary to breed pigs at the steading, a com¬ 
bined lying-in hospital and nursery is necessary, but this should 
be separate from the pig-house proper. Some cosy corner of 
the steading it is not difficult to find available for such a 
purpose. 

The Bung-stead or Midden. 

This necessary adjunct of the homestead, whether of the 
ordinary arable or the dairy farm, it is always advisable to 
confine within walls of some kind or another. These need be 
no higher than is necessary to keep the stuff well together 
and prevent the place being turned into a thoroughfare. Keep¬ 
ing its contents within bounds in this way prevents their waste, 
and also promotes tidiness. The dairy-farm midden may profit¬ 
ably be roofed over. The dung produced by a number of cows 
unprovided with litter is never of the dry sapless nature of that 
turned out where the straw is so abundant at the farm that it 
can hardly be converted into manure, therefore it can safely 
dispense with any additional moisture in the form of rainfall. 
In fact a laige water-tight tank into which to lead the super¬ 
fluous moisture of the midden is almost an essential at the 
dairy-farm; and into that it is good management to direct the 
drains which serve the byre “ grips.” 

When, in addition to the tank, the dung-stead is provided 
with a roof, the stuff it holds is then under the best conditions 
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for becoming a valuable fertiliser: It is then prevented from 
growing wetter than it was when it was thrown therein; and 
should it at any time show capability of absorbing more mois¬ 
ture, nothing is more suitable for the purpose than the fluid 
stored in the tank. 

A capital kind of roof for the midden-stead is the “open 



board” one. It is simple, light, and inexpensive, and fairly 
endurable. It is put together with ordinal y 9" x§" sarking or 
roofing boards (the kind we fasten the slates to on common 
roofs), on a light roofing framework of principal rafters and 
purlins, as depicted on fig. ,‘57. Fig. 38 shows how these 
boards are arranged on the skeleton of the roof; while fig. 39, 



which is on a larger scale, shows the manner of their attach¬ 
ment thereto, and is, indeed, the key to the whole affair. 

The peculiar feature of this kind of roof is that the covering 
boards neither touch each other nor do they bear directly on 
the purlins. There is a spac$ of about £ of an inch between 
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the boards, and all of them bear on the heads of galvanised 
studs (ordinary hobnails or “ taokets ” answer admirably) driven 
into the purlins that support them—three being allowed to the 
breadth of the boat'd, and four wire nails for securing it to the 
purlin; or it may be four tackets and three wire nails. Thus 
every one of the covering boards is open to the air all round, 
and completely isolated from contact with other wood, At no 
part of it can water lodge and eventually lead to decay. All of 
them are fixed in raid-air, and there held under the ideal circum¬ 
stances supposed to be conducive to the thorough seasoning of 
wood. Referring to fig. {19, a represents one of the purlins; 
b the respective boards embraced in the cut; c the galvanised 
tackets intervening betwixt purlin and board; and d the wire 
nails holding the boards in position. 

Very little moisture finds its way through the narrow space 
e between the boards. The rain, drops that are falling direct 

s a i f 
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Fig. 39 .—Hoofing Ixxirds and purlins enlarged. 


for the slit seem to be deflected to one side or the other of 
the opening by the attractive force of the boards on either side. 
These draw the rain down upon themselves and convey it at 
once to the eaves To prevent the water that is being led down 
the boards from spreading sideways over the same, and thence 
into the open spaces, the small side groove / is run near to each 
margin of the several boards. It is advisable also to plane the 
exposed surface of the boards. 

Cast-iron rhones, hung on galvanised-iron hooks, are a neces¬ 
sary addition to the eaves. 

It is not advisable to cover over too wide a space in a single 
span. Beyond a certain length of roofing-board it is impossible, 
to keep the rain from spreading over it before the foot is reached. 
The longer the board, the more rain will be discharged by it 
into the rhone; and at the part where there is most water on 
its surface there will it have the greatest difficulty to hold it 
against wind and other adverse forces that tend to lead it from 
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the right way. A 25-foot span ought, perhaps, to be the maxi¬ 
mum one. When two or more spans are had recourse to, one 
or more centre gutters are needed, and of course pillars of some 
kind to support the wall-plates. Cast-iron gutters are very 
suitable, and a 14-inch brick pier, with rounded corners, makes 
a good support. An inclination of 40° at the wall-head makes 
a satisfactory slope of roof. It is evident that, in a case of this 
kind, either too quick or too slow a waterway is to be avoided. 
In the one instance the flow may become too impetuous to stick 
to its own board all the way down, and in the other the direct 
road may have fewer attractions than the by-paths 

The Poultry-home. 

Our feathered friends are generally the most unsuitably housed 
of all the live stock of the farm. Too often, indeed, the farmer 
does not rank them in that category, considering it beneath his 
dignity to pay attention to such insignificant hangers-on of the 
steading, and leaving them to be looked after by the women¬ 
folk. Nowhere can they be kept at less expense than about the 
farm-buildings. If they cannot there pick up a complete living 
on their own account, they at least are able to supplement their 
share of food from the kitchen or granary with sundry accept¬ 
able pickings which would be otherwise lost. When almost left 
to themselves they seem to be a source of profit at the farm. 
It therefore needs very little arguing to bear out the assertion 
that increased care and attention towards the poultry are bound 
to be well recompensed. Were the farmer to do nothing further 
in their interest than take care that change of blood was often 
enough introduced among the poultry, and that good varieties 
were kept in stock, he would soon reap the benefit either directly 
or indirectly—either in the form of more toothsome and tenderer 
fowls served at his own table, 01 * in a greater variety of other 
table delicacies resulting from increased profit out of the poultry- 
yard. He might also, without loss of dignity, see that the birds 
had a decent lodging provided for them. 

As a rule the hen-house shelters hens, turkeys, and ducks— 
if it be on the ground-floor, that is to say. When the hens have 
to go upstairs in the evenings, the ducks cannot follow, and 
the turkeys prefer to go higher—to the tree-tops, if left to them¬ 
selves. Of the “ hen-laft ” we made mention when treating of 
the cowhouse. The farmer should, at any rate, take care that 
neither his women-folk, his cows, nor the hens are put to the 
inconvenience and discomfort, not to speak of risks to health, 
associated with a poultry-house of this nature. 

The hen-house need not be of a very assuming description. 
If a high wall is available, it may be built against the same to 
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a plan something after that of the section given in fig. 40. If 
it must stand separate, fig. 41 shows a suitable section. The 
building in either case must be as long as the circumstances of 
the farm necessitate. Parts of it can be partitioned off, each 



with a separate door to the outside, for ducks, for dockers on 
eggs, and for dockers bringing up chickens, respectively. 
Neither of these three divisions need be very large, so that the 
cost of the whole is not a very big item relatively to that of the 
steading as a whole. The divisions connected with hatching 



and rearing require subdividing, and, in addition, some netted 
outside enclosures—matters which depend on the special cir¬ 
cumstances of each case. The ducks, as we all know, prefer to 
pay their tribute irrespective of nests, neither, for a good reason, 
are they above sleeping on the floor, hence their nightly " refuge ” 
VOL. XI. U 
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is utterly devoid of fittings. We would fain here suggest a 
compartment or two for turkey-raising, but our humble hen¬ 
house is already a goodly row. If, however, the laird sees to 
the housing of the hens and ducks, the tenant is not ill off if he 
is left to do that for the turkeys and geese. 

The poultry-house, unless it be rat-proof, is very inefficient. 
Towards that end the Portland cement concrete floor comes here 
once more to the front. Its other good qualities, especially those 
of inabsorbency and of being easily cleansed, also render it a 
most suitable one in this erection. 

The walls we would advise to be of brick or of stone, accord¬ 
ingly as the one or the other is most readily attainable. We 
would have no window openings in the walls. The wall-heads 
we would cause to be beam-filled. 

We would prefer it lighted from the roof by means of hinged 
skylights, and would take care that a sufficient number of zinc 
ventilators, as already described, were fitted up on the roof. 

If the section of the building selected were that given in fig. 
41, it would be necessary to affix wire-netting along the whole 
length of the building to the undersides of the ties, otherwise 
the roosters w r ould occupy these to them desirable perches before 
the proper ones. 

In fig. 40 the perches are fixed to supports leaning against 
the back wall, while along the front wall are arranged two rows 
of nests. In fig. 41 the perches are shown attached to a triangle* 
placed in the centre of the house; and against the gable is 
shown a series of nests. The perches are better to be large and 
flattish rather than thin and round. It is advisable, too, that 
they be notched into the supports, or otherwise be made easily 
movable, so as to offer no obstruction to the cleaning out of the 
house. 

The top row of nests should have a sloping cover, as in 
fig. 40, else the birds will sit there and keep the boards in a 
mess. 

And to further checkmate the rats, zinc may profitably be 
nailed to the bottom of each door and its stiles for 12 or 15 
inches up the front. 

With this simple sort of accommodation for the poultry the 
great majority of farmers’ wives would be very pleased indeed. 
It may come short of the fancier’s views on this head; but for 
one of the ordinary run of farms better off in this respect, there 
are fifty not nearly so well supplied. 

These, then, pretty well the housing at the farm 

embraced under the head of 4 * Dairy Buildings.” 

The byre for the young cattle and the calf-house we have 
not dealt with. The firslHtteationed is but a repetition of the 
cow-byre on a smaller s<j#}&Ji£ed to meet the requirements of the 
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class of cattle likely to be tied up therein; and the best calf- 
house is some well-lighted, dry, warm, yet airy shed not far 
from the home sources of supply of the necessary milk, meal, 
gruel, and cake. The food-cooking shed and the cake and meal 
store speak for themselves in their naked simplicity. 


STATE MODEL FOltEST FOB SCOTLAND. 

MANAGEMENT SCHEME FOR THE liAlTH WOODS. 

By Colonel Bailey, Leetuier on Fore&try, Edinburgh University. 

The economic value of woodlands in Scotland has not hitherto 
received the amount of public attention it unquestionably 
merits. The area at present devoted to the growing of trees 
forms but an insignificant fraction of that of the uncultivated 
lauds suitable for planting; and we have repeatedly been told 
by eminent experts of both the French and the German schools 
of forestry that the class of timber we grow is lar inferior to 
that which a reformed system of management would yield us. 

The causes of our national deficiencies in this respect are well 
known. The first is, that as abundance of imported timber 
is everywhere purchasable at low rates, we are independent 
of home-grown supplies; and the second is, that our woods, 
which are all under private ownership, are, generally speaking, 
maintained rather as game-preserves and to add to the amenity 
of the estates of which they form part, than for the sake of the 
direct revenue which might be derived from them. 

So largely, indeed, have considerations other than that of 
profit guided us in the management of our woodlands, that a 
widespread doubt exists as to whether our conditions of soil and 
climate admit ol economic forestry being successfully practised 
here; yet there is no doubt whatever that if landed proprietors 
would set aside a portion, at any rate, of their woods for man¬ 
agement under methods that have been successfully followed 
iu other countries where the conditions are very similar to our 
own, and if in these areas sylvicultural requirements were allowed 
to prevail, the returns would be at least as high as those ob¬ 
tained from woods in France and Germany. 

M. Boppe, until recently Director of the French National 
Forest School at Nancy, who paid us an official visit in 1881, 
on the invitation of the India Office, was struck by the remark¬ 
able timber-producing capacity of our soil and climate, and his 
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opinion is confirmed by other experts. Yet our yield of wood 
to the acre is extremely low, while the quality of our produce, 
especially of our pine and fir wood, is indisputably very 
inferior to that of the timber we import from abroad. The 
superiority of the latter is, indeed, so well known and recog¬ 
nised, that restrictions are placed by Government on the use of 
home-grown timber for the erection of buildings under the Land 
Improvement Act; the Postmaster-General cannot be induced 
to use it for his telegraph-posts; and the Fife miners annually 
consume nearly a million and a half cubic feet of pit-wood 
obtained from abroad, in preference to using locally grown 
wood which they could obtain at a much smaller price. Fur¬ 
ther proof of the comparatively inferior quality of our pine and 
fir timber cannot be needed. 


Foreign Supplies of Timber not to be relied on. 

Then, again, the conditions prevailing in the countries from 
which we draw the greater part of our supplies, valued at some 
£18,000,000 annually, indicate that they cannot sustain their 
present rate of export, which has increased by 11 per cent 
during the last eight years; and it is certain that before long 
this will tell on both the quality and the quantity of our im¬ 
ports, and will result in a rise of prices of which we ought to he* 
in a position to take advantage. 

If the prospect in regard to the importation of foreign timber 
were fully realised, and the capacity of our non-agricultural 
land to grow profitable forests were better understood, proprie¬ 
tors who are in a position to improve their estates would doubt¬ 
less be ready enough to plant up a considerable portion of 
the vast area which at present lies waste or yields a meagre 
revenue from shooting or grazing rents. 


Extension of our Wooded Area . 

The official returns show that our woods cover little more 
than 900,000 acres, while about 13,750,000 acres are unem¬ 
ployed or used as rough grazing-grounds. It is true that the 
whole of this vast area could not be profitably afforested, while 
it is equally certain that grazing-grounds are needed, and that 
deer and grouse shooting will not be abandoned. But it is a 
well-known fact that land of poor quality, wholly incapable of 
producing a paying crop of corn or roots, can be made to yield 
pine and fir timber of excellent quality and in remunerative 
quantity; and there is no doubt that, without undue interference 
with farming or with sport, large extensions of the existing 
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woodlands might be effected, which would constitute a very safe 
and profitable form of investment. 

The more important of such extensions would no doubt be 
carried out in the Highlands, where they would have an im¬ 
portant bearing on the labour question. Dr Schlich, in his 
* Manual of Forestry,’ gives some interesting facts regarding the 
employment of labour in connection with forestry in Germany. 
He says that about 200,000 families, representing 1,000,000 
people, earn £8,000,000 by working in the forests; about 600,000 
families, representing 3,000,000 people, gain employment, which 
brings them in £30,000,000 a-year, in the working up of raw 
forest produce; and the transport of timber, with other wood¬ 
land products, costs £4,000,000 a-year. About 12 per cent of 
the German population are employed in work of the above 
nature, and they earn over £42,000,000 a-year. 

Germany has, however, about 26 per cent of its total area 
under forest, while in Great Britain and Ireland the proportion 
is only 4 per cent; and considerable extensions would unques¬ 
tionably open out a much-needed field of employment for our 
rural population. But until it can be proved to the satisfaction 
of landowners that they can safely and profitably invest their 
money in the manner suggested, they cannot be expected to 
undertake planting on an extensive scale. 

Most countries of continental Europe possess large State 
forests, where the results of scientific sylviculture can be 
studied, and which serve as models to guide the management of 
private estates. This advantage is unfortunately denied to us; 
and as we have not, throughout the length and breadth of our 
country, any woods that have been systematically managed on 
strictly economic principles during a sufficiently long period to 
show what such management results in, we have come to believe 
that our own system, which is no doubt a very creditable attempt 
to combine forestry with sport, and to have regard the while to 
the effect upon the landscape, is the only one applicable to our 
natural conditions, and that our woods, too often only half 
stocked with rough trees, will not produce anything better. 

It is unlikely that, for the present at any rate, the State will 
become the proprietor of extensive forests in Scotland. State 
forests could not be constituted otherwise than by purchase, and 
this is not the way in which the great State forest domains of 
France and Germany were acquired. They are formed for the 
most part from the remnants of much more extensive hunting- 
grounds and other lands which have belonged to the Crown 
from ancient times. 
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A Stale Model Forest. 

But the State might most reasonably be asked to purchase 
and maintain a forest of a few thousand acres, which would 
offer a much-needed object-lesson in economic forestry, would 
serve as a station of experiment and research, and would at the 
same time form a practical training-ground for students of 
forestry, of whom there have for several years past been a 
considerable number in Edinburgh at the University and other 
institutions. It must be evident that effective training in a 
science of this kind cannot be secured by mere classroom 
teaching, which, though undeniably essential, must be supple¬ 
mented by practical illustration in woods managed on the right 
lines; and on this account, and in view of the importance of 
promoting an early extension of our forest area, the sooner we 
set about the formation of a model forest the better. The work 
to be immediately undertaken in any forest which the State 
might purchase would prove very instructive to students, and 
valuable lessons regarding the systems of forest management 
best suited to this country would be gained within a few years 
of its acquirement. If such a forest did not pay its way from 
the very beginning, it would certainly do so when in full work¬ 
ing order. 

No private estate would fully answer our purpose, as wa 
could never be sure that the system introduced would be 
continuously followed by successive owners throughout the life 
of even a single crop of trees. Security in this respect cannot 
be guaranteed otherwise than on State property, where alone the 
management is free from the uncertainties inseparable from 
private ownership. Hence we urge the necessity for a State 
Model Forest; and though the Government does not at present 
see its way to purchasing a suitable area, we may reasonably 
hope that, in view of the great national importance of the forest 
question in Scotland, the day is not far distant when such a 
forest will be provided. 

A Working Plan for Raith. 

In the meantime, however, 800 acres of woods at Itaith have 
been put under a regular system of management, which has 
been laid down in a “ working plan/’ and these woods are freely 
available for the use of the classes conducted in Edinburgh. 
Here at last, methods which, though successfully employed in 
other countries, have been considered inapplicable to our con¬ 
ditions, will at once be put to a practical test; and in the course 
of a few years many disputed questions will 'be finally an¬ 
swered. 
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- This is without doubt the most important step yet taken in 
connection with forestry in this country; but valuable as the 
advantages thus secured unquestionably are, it is clear that, for 
the reasons above given, they do not obviate the necessity for a 
State model forest, the duty of establishing which we must con¬ 
tinue to urge on the Government. 

Forest management, if it is to be successful, must be con¬ 
ducted on business principles; and in view of the number of 
years that must elapse between the planting of a wood and the 
time when it is ripe for the axe, even when timber of compara¬ 
tively small size is to be grown, continuity of aim and persistent 
action towards its attainment cannot be maintained throughout 
the life of the crop of trees unless all work be regulated by a 
plan or scheme setting forth the objects of management, and 
indicating at least the broad outlines of the measures necessary 
to its realisation. In the absence of such a plan it is inevitable 
that each successive owner or manager will act from time to 
time as seems good in his own eyes; and in so doing he is sure 
to depart more or less from the line followed by his predecessors. 
The result is haphazard work, with frequent changes, which have 
a most prejudicial effect on the crop ; and woods thus unsystem¬ 
atically treated are, after the lapse of forty or fifty years, com¬ 
monly found to be poorly stocked, incapable of satisfactory 
improvement, and adding but little to their value by the growth 
of successive years. 

Such woods do not occupy the land profitably. It is mani¬ 
festly in the interest of the owner that the ground which he 
devotes to the production of timber grown for profit should 
be kept fully stocked, and be made to yield up to its full 
capacity; for there is then less necessity to restrict the areas 
he desires to treat as game-coverts or as ornamental woods. 
Moreover, in proportion to the value of the produce they yield, 
fully - stocked woods are more cheaply fenced, worked, and 
controlled than woods of less density occupying a larger area; 
while at the same time the quality of the timber is greatly 
superior. 

It is with a view to gain the advantages and avoid the draw¬ 
backs above indicated that a working plan is a necessity for all 
forests to be managed for profit. In the absence of a scheme 
based on the purpose to which the produce is to be applied, the 
amount and condition of the growing stock, and the yield- 
capacity of the soil, it is impossible for the proprietor to know 
whether he is taking off the property more or less than the 
amount to which he is entitled. 

On the one hand—and such cases are common—he may 
refrain from legitimate cutting through fear of taking too 
much; and on the other hand, acting in the most perfect good 
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faith, he may reduce the growing stock to a point much below 
that at which it ought to stand. 

Then, again, the organisation of woods, with an approxi¬ 
mately equal annual out-turn of well-known classes of produce, 
has a most favourable effect on the local market, and renders 
possible the foundation in the neighbourhood of industrial 
undertakings connected with forest produce which an uncertain 
supply of the raw material on which they depend would not 
encourage. Lastly, every one concerned with the forests on the 
estate knows what is to be done,—arrangements for work and 
for the sale of timber can be made in advance, the workmen 
are more regularly employed, and mechanical means for trans¬ 
port can be effectively organised, with the result that work in 
all branches is better and more cheaply performed, and the 
profits are much enhanced. 

It may be added that the owner is likely to take a more 
lively interest in his woods if they are worked on a settled 
plan which he can understand and see carried out, and if he is 
satisfied that they are yielding the maximum revenue derivable 
from the soil, than if they are managed in a casual, haphazard 
fashion, and render uncertain returns. 

The Nature of the Scheme . 

The Kaith working plan records the geological and climatic* 
conditions of the estate, describes the woods included in the 
scheme, and the nature of the injuries to which the stock is 
most liable; it deals with the market for the produce, showing 
that 95 per cent of the 1,500,000 cubic feet of pit-wood now 
annually purchased for use in the coal-mines of Fife is imported 
from abroad, and is paid for at the pit’s mouth at an average 
rate of 8d. per cubic foot In view of these facts, the working 
circle is to be devoted to the growth of this class of produce; 
and as its estimated minimum yearly out-turn of 60,000 cubic 
feet forms an insignificant fraction of the amount of timber 
locally required, the market is fully assured. 

The trees are to be cut at the age of forty years ; but should 
indications of a decrease in the consumption of pit-wood appear, 
they can be allowed to grow on to produce larger-sized lumber, 
for which there will always be an ample demand an the 
country. The annual fellings for the next twenty years are 
detailed in the plan, and instructions are given for replanting 
and thinning. 

The expected financial results are also stated. It is estimated 
that after due allowance for outlay of all kinds, and making a 
liberal deduction for unforeseen contingencies,* the younger 
woods will, at the age of forty years, yield a net annual surplus 
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of at least 30s. an acre, as compared with a little over 9s. an 
acre in the case of the older woods. Land of this class, if not 
afforested, would not yield an average surplus, or clear rental, 
of more than 4s. per acre. At Raith, however, the market for 
forest produce is exceptionally favourable, as there is a prac¬ 
tically unlimited demand for pit-wood at comparatively high 
prices, and all refuse wood is saleable as fuel. 

A form is suggested for the record of each year’s work with 
its cost, and of the revenue derived from sales; so that the 
proprietor may be able at any time to satisfy himself as to the 
extent to which the provisions of the plan are adhered to, and 
as to the financial results of the management. 

It is not unreasonable to hope that the preparation of this 
plan, the first to be introduced in Scotland, will have a good in¬ 
fluence on forest management in the country. It may be added 
that Mr Munro Ferguson has already commenced a similar 
working plan for his Novar woods. 


THE PAST AND FUTURE OF SCOTTISH 
AGRICULTURE. 

By Andrew Hutcheson of Beecliwood, Perth. 

During the last fifty years agriculture in Scotland has passed 
through many vicissitudes, and great indeed is the wonder 
that those engaged in the pursuit have managed to survive the 
changes they have seen. Ceitainly many good men and true 
have fallen in the struggle through no fault on their part, while 
others have had their capital seriously depleted. A few only 
have come out of the struggle holding their own. It has to be 
said, however, that most ot our Scottish landlords have extended 
a helping hand to their tenantry during the crisis through which 
agriculture has passed. Those who insisted on their pound of 
flesh have been the exception and not the rule. Of course a 
bargain is a bargain, but those farmers who entered on nineteen- 
years’ leases in the early seventies could hardly weather the 
storm and pay the rents then promised. Those leasing land 
now have not the same excuse, as prices for all farm produce 
are very much reduced, while the labour bill is very much 
increased, and other expenses are also heavier. 

Nineteen-years’ leases (and in some cases twenty-one years) 
were the order of the day in bygone times; but now, in the 
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altered state of things, farmers will hardly risk a long -lease 
without breaks, and it is customary now to take land on shorter 
tenure than formerly prevailed. A lease is all very well if the 
rent is moderate and prices remain anything like steady; but the 
rapid fluctuations in prices and in the demand and supply of 
commodities have become so great that a nineteen-years* lease 
is entirely a speculation, and, except under leases entered on 
within the last few years, the worst of the burden has been 
borne by the lessee. 

There is, however, something to be said in favour of long 
leases. No doubt it is partly owing to them that agriculture 
in Scotland attained its pre-eminence,—to long leases and the 
steadily advancing prices which prevailed in the early part 
of this century. Those who are confident that prices have 
touched the bottom are still entering on long leases, but 
few who have farmed land for the last thirty years would 
say that prices may not yet reach a still lower level. 
Shorter tenure has also become more popular since the in¬ 
troduction of the Agricultuial Holdings Act, which, although 
not all that could be wished, recognises the principle of con¬ 
tinuous good farming. An amended Agricultural Holdings Act 
is promised, aud eagerly looked for; when it may appear is 
another question. Landlords have nothing to fear from a pro¬ 
perly amended Act, as it is better for them to have their farms 
well cultivated, and left clean and in good condition, even if 
they have something to pay for it, than to have them thrown on 
their hands in a run-out condition. The Act will, of course, 
also provide for the landlord being protected from the bad 
farmer, who is a curse to his neighbours as well as to his laird. 

In this connection a word of warning may be given to those 
offering for farms—namely, to note well the condition of the 
land, its cleanliness, manunal condition, and fertility, and to 
regulate their offer accordingly. A farm in good order and 
heart may be worth 10s. an acre more than one equally good as 
far as the soil is concerned, but which has beeu badly managed 
in the past. 

Offerers should also remember that rent is but one item, and 
by no means the heaviest now, in the expenditure of the farm. 
There used to be a saying that to farm successfully three rants 
were required—one for the laird, one for expenses, and one for 
the tenant. This might hold good in the old times, when the 
rent of land was much higher than it is at present, and the price 
of produce correspondingly high. Good land which used to let 
at £2, 10s. per acre would pay at three rents—namely, £7, 10s. 
per acre. Now that this laud has fallen away to 25s. an acre, 
three rents, or £3,15s., will never cover the outlays; 

Another word of warning to those who are successful offerers 
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for farms is, never to sign a lease before it has been carefully 
revised both by a practical farmer and by a lawyer. In the 
opinion of most practical farmers, leases could be very much 
shortened and simplified to the advantage of all concerned. In 
these days it does not do to be too severely tied up as regards 
capping or as regards the disposal of produce, always pro¬ 
viding for the maintenance of the fertility of the soil. 

Before we proceed to consider the grain and cattle industries, 
we must say a word as to the agricultural labourer; and in con¬ 
trasting his past and present position, certainly the ploughman 
of to-day has the advantage. He has twice the money wages 
current forty years ago. He is much more comfortably housed, 
and owing to the introduction of machinery his work is very much 
easier at every season of the year. A good man can now com¬ 
mand of money wages £1 a-week all the year over, with free house; 
in some districts £35 a-year, with meal, milk, potatoes, fuel, 
and free house. His style of living is very much raised from 
what it used to be in common with all other classes of the com¬ 
munity. He has his parliamentary vote as well as his vote for 
all local boards; and his influence in this way is very much 
increased. No doubt the rural population has decreased heavily 
in the last twenty years, owing to the unremunerative state of 
farming and the laying down of so much of our country to perma¬ 
nent pasture; but when everything is taken into consideration, 
agricultural labourers are fully as well paid and as comfortable 
in every way as our artisans. 

Grain-grov'infj. 

The retrospect of the grain-growing industry may give the 
older class of farmers some consolation, but the present state 
of matters and the prospect do not appear rosy. In the good 
old times when wheat was selling at 50s. to 70s. per quarter, 
barley from 40s. to 50s., and oats 30s. and above, something 
could be made at the business, even when paying a good rent 
for the land; but with wheat at 25s., barley 22s. to 26s., and 
oats 17s. to £1 per quarter, it is difficult to say what arable 
land is worth. When you add the labour, manure, and cake 
bills, iuterest on capital, &c., to the rent, almost the whole 
return from the produce is swallowed up. In the past ten years, 
very often a recourse has had to be made to other sources to 
supply the deficiency. 

In these circumstances it is an interesting inquiry what is 
to be the future of grain-growing in Great Britain ? Of course 
many answers might be given to this query, and any answer is 
purely of a speculative character. In regard to the future prices 
of wheat, it goes without saying that we are never likely to see 
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the prices current twenty to thirty years ago; neither would it be 
a desirable thing in the interests of the public consumer, nor, we 
would make bold to say, in the interests of any of the agricultural 
classes. The high prices of wheat and other grains during the 
Crimean war led to an inflation of rents which has been, in 
part at least, the cause of the extreme depression in agriculture 
that followed. At the same time, when wheat some time ago 
was selling at £1 a quarter, some pessimists said it would never 
rise much above that level; while the facts of the case were, that 
eighteen months or so after these predictions it was sold at 50s. a 
quarter. Of course we know now that this rapid rise was largely 
due to unhealthy speculation, but not entirely so; and while 
we do not believe that wheat will ever be sold at extravagantly 
high prices, as little do we believe that about £1 a quarter 
will be the average price for the time to come. At present, 
while we write (October 1898), wheat is worth fiom 25s. to 27s. 
a quarter, and that in the face of reported good crops from most 
wheat-growing countries. 

Now the question comes to be, can wheat be grown at a profit 
in this country at such prices ? The average wheat crop of Scot¬ 
land will be 4| quarters per acre—some districts more, some less, 
some seasons more, some less. Nine bags at 13s. come to £5,17s., 
in rough figures £6 per acre. The rent of the land producing 
the above may be taken at an average of 25s. per imperial acre. 
Of course we know this is much under the rent of some of the 
better land of the Lothians, but in these districts the crop will 
be above the average stated. The crop, therefore, produces four 
rents, and we think can be grown with a small margin of profit. 
In many cases also the straw will be sold at from 40s. to 50s. a 
ton, which will, at 1 \ tons per acre, add £3 to the money return, 
but which, of course, entails the necessity of applying purchased 
manures to the soil. The conclusion we come to then is, that 
wheat-growing at 2Gs. a quarter, while by no means a money¬ 
making business, can be carried on in this country without loss. 

While of course the wheat-growing farmer feels the competi¬ 
tion in the raw material keen enough, that in the manufactured 
material is keener still. Many argue, and not without good 
grounds, that unless our American cousins take our potatoes, 
wool, and oatmeal free of duty into their country, we should 
shut out their flour altogether, and only take their wheat 
Either course would restore prosperity to British agriculture. 
The former would be the preferable course—free trade all round 
and no favour. If the latter course were forced upon us, we 
would still have a cheap and plentiful supply of bread-stuffs, 
a large employment of home labour, and distribution of wages 
which now paid to the American workman. 
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Barley Crop . 

The future of the barley crop is wrapt in mystery. The 
principal cause of the depression in the price of this grain is the 
enormous Continental and foreign competition, and the fact that 
other countries in most seasons grow superior quality, better 
fitted for the maltsters, than can be grown in our own uncertain 
climate. Some seasons maltsters will hardly purchase home¬ 
grown barley, and a great deal of it finds its way to the 
distillers at a reduced price. This is not the place to argue the 
teetotal question, but it may be said without fear of contra¬ 
diction, that we are not yet within sight of the times when the 
average Britisher is to give up his beer. In fact, at present 
everything points the other way, and the boom in the beer 
and whisky trades is not altogether a healthy sign of the 
times. 

Barley, like wheat, has fallen very much in price during the 
last twenty years, owing to the causes already stated,—also 
owing to the many substitutes used in malting, and very much 
owing to the incidence of the malt tax, the repeal of which, 
from the grower's point of view, was certainly a great mistake. 
Some of our barleys find their way to the miller, and are there 
made into pot-barley; but these are the lower grades, and do 
not affect the price to any appreciable extent. The demand 
from the maltsters and brewers is the main factor in the 
situation, and will no doubt remain so. 

Taking the average crop of barley at 5 quarters per imperial 
acre, and the price at 25s. a quarter, we have £6, 5s. per 
acre of a gross return, which compares favourably with 
wheat, only the fodder is not so heavy per acre, nor so 
valuable, as in the case of wheat. 

Oats . 

Oats have fallen very much in value, as well as wheat and 
barley; and while we write, the top quotation in our country 
markets is about 18s. a quarter. When the boom in wheat was 
on last season, oats participated in the rise, and were worth at 
one time about 26s. a quarter; but as far as present appearances 
go, this price is not likely to be soon reached again. 

The main causes of the fall in the price of oats are numerous, 
—one, of course, being the cheapness of foreign substitutes, 
especially Indian corn, which can be bought generally at mu6h 
less per ton than oats. Another reason is, that our working 
population are using less oatmeal than formerly, and our 
national diet of oatmeal porridge is falling into disuse. Perhaps 
this is more noticeable in the working classes in our country 
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than in the middle or upper classes, and it is certainly not 
a good sign of tho times. 

Another factor to be reckoned with in the near future in con¬ 
nection with the price of oats and all feeding-stuffs is the changes 
in motive power. The following is taken from a daily paper, 
of date 29th September 1893: “ Within five years, it is said, 
there will be, within our cities at least, more motor carnages 
than vehicles drawn by horses. Within ten years from now, 
our old friend and ally the horse will doubtless have dis¬ 
appeared from all communities possessing fairly good roads 
or streets.” If this prophecy come true, what will be the 
future of fodder and feeding-stuffs ? Those who remember 
the beginnings of our railway systems tell us that it was said at 
that time that horse haulage would be superseded, while the 
actual fact is that horses are more in demand than ever. How¬ 
ever, this change in locomotion—motor cars, cable trams, and 
electric power—will certainly be formidable rivals to all kinds 
of horse haulage, and a large part of our oat crop, which at 
present goes to our stables as food for horses, must find other 
channels for consumption. 

No doubt large quantities of this and other grains will be 
used as food for cattle and sheep, and will more and more take 
the place of cakes and artificial foods. One cause why more 
home-grown grain is not consumed where grown is, that the 
Agricultural Holdings Act does not allow any compensation for 
such. In order to get the benefit of this Act a farmer must 
sell all his own grain and buy his neighbour’s. The same 
state of matters applies to other home-grown stuffs, such as 
beans and rye. 

Hay and Straw. 

Our markets for hay and straw are also subject to the same 
disturbing elements as feeding-stuffs, and if horse-power is to 
be dispensed with to anything like the extent mentioned in the 
above extract, almost a revolution is certain in the market for 
these articles. Hay has for a number of years back been 
much influenced in price by the large importations of foreign 
baled hay. Glasgow, and many of our other large cities in the 
west, are almost wholly supplied with foreign hay, and this 
competition is sure to continue in the future. 

Dairy Farming. 

Of all classes of farming, dairy-farming has suffered the least 
from agricultural depression. Of course this remark does not 
apply to the same extent to cheese-making districts as to those 
where milk can be sold as it comes from the cow. The west 
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and south of Scotland is the chief centre of the dairy interest, 
and large quantities of milk find their way every day all over 
the country, from Lockerbie, Dumfries, and other parts. Dis¬ 
tance is no great object in the way of expense, as our railways 
carry milk from Lockerbie to Dundee at very little more per 
gallon than they charge for carrying it, say, a distance of twenty 
miles. 

The dairy industry is a very laborious one, and demands steady 
and close attention and constant work. In many districts work 
has to begin about three or four o'clock in the morning, and 
even earlier at times, as milk must be delivered in the cities 
about 6 A.M., and sometimes before that. 

The whole tendency of our present sanitary laws is against 
large dairies in the heart of cities and towns, and more and 
more these centres will have to depend on dairy produce from 
the country. There is no doubt a wide field for the extension 
of dairying in Great Britain, as the competition in milk, al¬ 
though present to some extent, is not so acute as in other 
products. Large quantities of Continental condensed milk find 
their way to this country, but this can only fill a certain blank. 
The skilful use of the refrigerator is now working wonders, and 
there is no saying how far and from what distant countries 
sweet milk may yet be conveyed. 

Butter-making has changed its character entirely since the 
introduction of the separator, and the taste for sweet-cream 
butter is now on the increase. Of course there is a large com¬ 
petition in butter from all parts of the world; but this is chiefly 
the case with powdered and salted butter, and from Is. to Is. 4d. 
per lb. can still be obtained for good home-made fresh butter. 

Cheese-making is not nearly so money-making a branch of 
the dairy industry as it used to be. The competition from 
America in this class of goods is very severe, and will no doubt 
continue so. On this account a good many farmers in the west 
and south of Scotland have altered their system from cheese¬ 
making to milk-selling, while others sell milk during the dearer 
months of the year, and make cheese duriug the summer months 
when milk is plentiful and cheap. There does not seem any 
great prospect of improvement in the cheese-making industry, 
at least in the near future. 

Live Stock. 

The breeding and feeding of live stock used to be the sheet- 
anchor of the British farmer. Unfortunately, within the last 
few years this source of revenue has begun to fail, and th^ 
causes are not far to seek. Foreign store stock have bmm 
entirely shut out of our markets owing to the risks of diseafHl 
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and, without entering into the pros and cons of this much- 
vexed question, the result has been a lowering of the price of 
fat cattle and sheep to such an extent that it is hardly possible 
to breed and feed ordinary commercial cattle to leave any 
profit. Had fat cattle been excluded as well as stores, or only 
admitted in the shape of dead meat, the result would have been 
different But all countries are permitted to send fat cattle to 
Great Britain alive,—of course under the necessity of being 
slaughtered at port of landing within a certain given time. 
The result of this arrangement is, that all the foreign cattle 
formerly coming to this country as stores are now sent in the 
finished condition, and then the home farmer has to breed and 
feed an article—namely, fat stock—already in too large supply. 
In other words, we have a firm embargo on the raw material, 
while we have an open market for the finished article,—a state 
of matters no trade can stand. If it is absolutely necessary to 
shut out all foreign store cattle from this country on account 
of disease, let this be accompanied by a compulsory foreign 
dead-meat trada 

To what further extent foreign competition in this line may 
go it is quite impossible to say, but if it develops as it has done 
during the past twenty years, and the lowering in value con¬ 
tinues, it will be a black look-out for every one connected with 
the trade. Of course we derive a large portion of our store stock 
fed in Great Britain from Ireland ; and the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture (ostensibly owing to the risk of disease) will not allow fat 
foreign animals, with compulsory slaughter, to be landed at any 
port in Ireland. If this permission were granted it would 
result in a heavy fall in the price of Irish store stock. 

Another disturbing element in the live-stock trade is the large 
amount of arable land laid down to permanent pasture. This 
has been caused by the unremunerative seasons for grain-growing, 
and it has been now carried to such an extent that we need 


more stock in spring to consume our grass than are needed in 
the autumn to consume turnips and fodder, and in this manner 
the balance has been destroyed. It is evident that the laying 
down of arable land to permanent pasture as a cure for agri¬ 
cultural depression has been overdone. 

Till within a few years the sheep trade did not feel the 
foreign competition to the same extent as the cattle trade, but 
the import of live fat sheep is rapidly on the increase, as also 
the imports of mutton from the Antipodes. 

Another disturbing element—and a very unfair one—is the 
fact that no distinction is drawn between home and foreign beef 


K mutton, and both are sold in the same shops and without 
law for designating the class of beef or mutton sold. Many 
k, and not without good cause, that a law should be passed 
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ordering all foreign beef or mutton to be sold as such and in 
some way distinguished. In the retrospect of the live-stock 
trade there was no foreign competition; in the prospect there is 
more and more. Neither does the consumer get the benefit, as 
he ought to do, of the existing state of matters. The middle¬ 
men certainly reap the lion's share of the profits. It is calculated 
that at present we get 36 per cent of our beef, pork, and mutton 
from abroad. 

Hitherto the breeders of cattle have not felt the effects of 
the fall in value in fat stock nearly to the same extent as 
the feeder, but it has now reached them as well. The ultimate 
end of every meat-producing animal (pedigreed stock excepted) 
is its value in the shambles, and any fall in price there affects 
the value of the animal all its life through. Breeders of pedi¬ 
greed stock have been in the receipt of fairly good prices in the 
past, owing to the demand for this class of animals from foreign 
countries wishing to grade up their own herds and flocks; but 
the quality of these now being so largely improved, it is question¬ 
able how long such demand may continue, or even if the tables 
may not be turned. However, under present laws we cannot 
import pedigree stock. No doubt the export of so many good 
animals will improve the quality of the foreign herds, and also 
intensify the competition in our home markets for fat stock. 

The breeding of cattle for purely commercial purposes has 
extended considerably in the last few years, and under present 
circumstances seems destined to extend still further. Especially 
is this the case on the secondary and inferior farms in outlying 
districts; and while many calves are reared on the pail, a great 
many are also suckled, and breeding cows and heifers are kept 
specially for that purpose. 

The feeding of cattle is much more a science than it used to 
be, and early maturity is the object aimed at. Years ago it 
was rarely that animals under two years old, or two years 
and a half old, were slaughtered; but now fat cattle at two 
years old are the order of the day, and even at a less age are 
to be seen ripe for the butcher. Of course such a practice en¬ 
tails a much larger consumption of bought-in feeding-stuffs; but 
this pays if judiciously pursued, and not only does it benefit 
the animals themselves, but nothing will keep up the fertility 
of the farm like a large consumption of artificial food by stock. 
Here the farmer of to-day has an advantage over his forefathers 
in that the prices of foods are very much reduced from what 
they used to be, certainly from 30 to 40 per cent; and as it was 
stated before, if more home grain were to be consumed on the 
holding, we might witness a further fall in these materials. 

Another matter in which the present-day farmer has a pull 
over his ancestors is in the very much improved accommodation 
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at our farm-steadings. As a rule these are up to date, and of 
course au animal thrives much better and feeds much quicker 
and comes earlier to maturity in a well-appointed byre or court 
than it would do in some of the steadings which could be seen 
in our county districts some years ago, but are now happily the 
exception. 

The selling of stock has also undergone a distinct change 
within the past thirty years. Then au auction mart was rare, 
and private dealing prevailed. Now auction marts are as thick 
as peas, and it is difficult now to get a private bid. Whether 
this change is beneficial or not, is an open question, but it looks 
as if it had come to stay. Some have made large fortunes at 
the trade, while breeders and feeders have been toiling to make 
ends meet. 

The system of selling by live weight is gradually growing in 
favour, and there is much to be said for it. Of course the 
spread of this system does not necessarily mean the decay of 
the live-stock salesmen, as already in some of our marts bids 
are taken per cwt. Quality, then, is the only matter left to be 
judged. The growth of this method of sale, especially in the 
case of fat stock, may lead to the extension again of private 
dealing. The changes are so rapid in these days, it is im¬ 
possible to forecast the future with any degree of certainty. 

Sheep. 

Sheep-farming proper has had a very pleasant retrospect, but 
the prospect here is clouded. Foreign competition in mutton 
was longer in developing than in beef; but within the last few 
years the growth has been very rapid, both in fat sheep alive 
for compulsory slaughter and in frozen carcass form. From 
New Zealand and other countries not only can mutton be 
brought in a frozen state to this country, but it can be kept in 
that state and thawed at leisure or as the state of the market 
warrants. Cold storage has now attained a measure of complete¬ 
ness that to our forefathers, and even to ourselves twenty years 
ago, would have seemed a sheer impossibility. 

In many parts of our country sheep-farming is handicapped 
by the excessive valuation current for sheep stock on farms 
changing hands. Not only is the full market value placed on 
stock, but a further sum in name of acclimatisation, and this 
has run riot. To such an extent is this earned that the rental 
of sheep-farms is seriously affected, and offerers hardly care to 
enter the lists at all. From 45s. to 50s. Are no uncommon prices 
for blackfaced ewe and lamb. It is difficult to see how a cure 
can be got for this state of matters, as a sort of tenant right has 
sprung up which will be very difficult now to alter. The only 
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seemingly possible way is for the landlord to step in and pay 
the difference between the market price and the acclimatisation 
price. If this were done the proprietor would be recouped 
by greatly enhanced rents. Many proprietors could not, how¬ 
ever, stand this strain, and it looks as if the disease were 
without remedv. 

Wool has fallen very much in price in the recollection of the 
present race of sheep-farmers, and if the price of mutton also is 
to be permanently lowered, it is difficult to say what sheep¬ 
grazing farms may be worth in this country. 

The retrospect of the breeding and feeding industries in all 
the live-stock departments is quite different from what the 
prospect is. Some hold that the increased population of the 
world, coupled with the higher scale of living prevalent, will 
absorb all the available surplus of beef and mutton, while others 
think there are so many fresh fields in the world for the exten¬ 
sion of breeding and feeding that we have not seen the lowest 
point in prices. 

Should the following extract prove correct, the future is not 
so dark as some are apt to paint it for the live-stock industry 
in Great Britain:— 


Cattle Industry of United States and Prospects of 
British Farmers. 

Mr Hugh O’Beirne, Second Secretary at her Majesty’s Embassy at 
Washington, has sent a report to the Foreign Office which says :— 

The total number of cattle in tbe United States at the opening of the 
year 1808 is returned by the United States Department of Agriculture 
at— 


Milch cows .... 15,840,886 head. 

Oxen and other cattle . . . 29,264,197 „ 

These figures represent a decrease of 100,841 milch cows and 1,244,211 
“oxen and other cattle” in the course of the previous twelve months, 
llow the country’s present stock of cattle compares with that which it has 
held at different periods during the past ten years is seen from a following 
table, showing the number of milch cows, oxen, and other cattle on Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1885, and the same date of the years 1892 to 1898 inclusive. Since 
the commencement of 1892, in which year the number of cattle of the 
United States was the highest ever attained in the history of the industry, 
there has been a decrease in “oxen and other cattle” of some 8,387,000 
head, or about 22 per cent. The decrease has been continuous since the 
year 1894, averaging about 1,800,000 head annually; but during the last 
two yean* under consideration the rate of diminution has been much less 
rapid than in the previous two-year period, the loss amounting roughly 
to 4,523,000 head between January 1894 and January 1896, as against 
2,82i,000 head from January 1896 to January 1898. It has been a very 
noticeable feature of the export business that the price of American cattle 
and beef on the British markets during the year 1897 did not show an 
improvement, as compared with the previous year, corresponding to that 
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shown by prices of cattle in the United States markets. The average 
value of fed steers in Chicago for the year 1897 is estimated at about 
Is. 10£d. per 100 lb. (live weight) above the average for 1896. The prices 
of American imported fresh beef per cwt. in the English market for these 
two years compare thus, according to the British returns:— 

1896 .£1 17 10 

1897 . . . . • 1 18 6 

giving an addition per cwt. of only 7d. This estimate (the only one avail¬ 
able) of the average of recent prices of American imported beef is based 
on the “ declared vaines,” which are perhaps not altogether reliable; but 
it is clear from the general course of Quotations that the advance in prices 
of American beef on the English market was at any rate considerably less 
than the advance in Chicago. The improvement in price of British cattle 
was also less marked than that in the United States markets; the esti¬ 
mated average price in the London Metropolitan Market being Is. 2d. per 
cwt. (estimated dressed weiglitl higher in 1897 than in 1896. The differ¬ 
ence between the English anu American prices seems thus to have been 
scarcely large enough to afford a fair profit on exportation ; and the year 
1897 is described by the ‘Live Stock Report’ as a busy but not a very 
profitable one for exporters. The cost of placing a steer bought in Chicago 
on the English market is estimated roundly at £5, with some variation 
from changes in ocean freights, and it is reckoned that in the case of 
heavy-weight cattle such as are exported, a difference of from 3d. to 3£d. 
per lb. between the prices in the two markets is about sufficient, allowing 
for shrinkage in transit, to yield a reasonable profit to the exporter. Of 
the cattle shipped to England in 1897 about two-thirds were bought in 
Chicago, at prices ranging from 2d. to 2 7*10d. per lb., largely from 
2 3*l0d. to 2|d. per lb. The price of American cattle on the Deptford , 
market ranged from 4£d. to 6|d.; but the top price seldom reached the 
latter figure, being more generally about 5d. to 5fd., so that the margin 
appears frequently to have fallen below the 3d. necessary, according to our 
estimate, to furnish a profit. In the long-run the export will, of course, 
continue only at such a difference between the two prices as is sufficient to 
give a fair profit on the trade ; and when the question of the relative prices 
m the two countries is taken into account, the prospect for British farmers 
is by no means so disheartening as has been inferred from the increase of 
the American exportation. The export of cattle and beef to Great Britain 
has increased; but the price at which they can be profitably brought to 
the English consumer has not been lowered, and there is no prospect of its 
being so. The past few years, as we have seen in the course of this report, 
have brought about a restriction in the American supply which tends for 
the present to strengthen American prices, and there has been a recovery in 
the demand, which still continues. The former of these conditions is to 
be reckoned with for some time to come as the principal factor influenc¬ 
ing the American market, though the increasing activity in the breeding 
business may be expected gradually to correct it. Looking somewhat 
further ahead, the fact principally to be noticed is that the cost of produc¬ 
tion of American cattle tends on the whole to increase, as compared with 
that of British. With the decline of ranching and the substitution of 
dearer methods of cattle-raising, the average, coat of making beef in the 
United States has for some years been on the increase ; and this process is 
now very noticeable in the south-western region, which is of peculiar im¬ 
portance as the source from which the country has in recent times drawn 
enormous supplies of cheap cattle. In parts of the West* where ranching 
has long since disappeared, the cost of cattle-raising also tends to increase 
slowly as population becomes thicker, and pasture and hay become less 
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abundant and dearer. There is therefore no reason to anticipate, as time 
goes on, the American stock-grower will find himself in a better position 
to undersell producers in the older country. On the contrary, the terms 
on which the two compete tend in the long-run to become less unfavour¬ 
able to the British farmer. 


Minor Industries . 

There are a number of minor industries open to the farmer 
which are perhaps not fully taken advantage of. 

Market-gardening , including the growing of fruit, seems 
capable of extension; and while vegetables can best be grown 
to profit near large consuming centres, fruit can be railed 
long distances, and there are so many preserve-factories now 
that there is usually one within reasonable distance. £30, 
£40, and even £50 per acre are spoken of as returns for 
strawberry and raspberry culture. Of course they need a year 
or two to come to this, and need to be renewed after some 
years’ bearing, still there is money in the occupation. 

Then there is pend try-farming, still capable of great extension. 
This country pays an almost fabulous sura, running into millions, 
for foreign eggs, which might as well be produced at home. 
Poultry about the ordinary farm, perhaps, do not pay their 
way, but certainly they do so when made a specialty and 
properly looked after. 

Swine breeding and feeding is also not pursued enough as a 
science. A properly managed breeding sow is the best paying 
animal about a farm. Swine in cattle-courts are often against 
the comfort of the animals feeding, but every farmer ought to 
have some place where he can keep a few. Tn some localities, 
and where certain classes of food are available, it pays well to 
breed and feed swine in large numbers. Our herds of swine 
have been decimated by swine-fever during the last few years, 
and it looks as if the Board of Agriculture were impotent to 
cope with this malady. 


Potatoes. 

The growing of potatoes is perhaps the most speculative of 
all the departments of farming. It certainly is not hopeful in 
prospect; the prices got in years past and gone seem quite 
unattainable. Potatoes are perhaps the most expensive of all 
the farm crops to grow; and while in some years, such as 1897* 
they may bring in a fair return, the two years before that were 
miserable in the extreme, and this year’s crop seems to be going 
to add another to the season of lean years in potato-growing. 

It is not difficult to see how this state of matters has been 
brought about, for the Scottish grower at any rate. In the first 
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place, the growing of potatoes in English counties, where for¬ 
merly it was not thought of, has developed to a large extent in 
late years. The English growers are nearer the London and 
other large English markets, the carriage is much less, and the 
quality good. In former years large quantities went to London 
and the South which have now perforce to find other markets. 
Then every year there is a large Continental importation into 
London and the seaboard towns of England. These are carried 
by water, and can be handled much cheaper than the Scottish 
produce, and form a very potent element in keeping down 
prices. 

Then in recent years many new varieties have been intro¬ 
duced, disease-resisting in many cases and very large croppers, 
and of very good quality, tending to reduce prices. In fact, the 
potato-grower is far better with a moderate crop and a Jair 
price than a large crop and little for them per ton. Spraying 
the potato crop to prevent disease is an operation too little prac¬ 
tised. It not only prevents disease, but keeps the plant fresh 
and growing: it is largely practised in the Lothians, in some 
parts of England, and in many districts of Ireland. If growers 
would restrict the aiea devoted to this crop, it would benefit 
themselves and all concerned; and, of course, if new markets 
could be found, it would be a great matter. 

Some years ago we exported potatoes largely to the American 
continent, with varying results. We got our American cousins * 
at one time to reduce the duty considerably, but under their 
new fiscal arrangements it is again raised, and amounts at 
present to nearly £2 per ton. Add to this the cost of the article 
on this side, freight, insurance, commission, and risk, and it is 
easily seen that if a remunerative trade is to be carried on, the 
price in America must be very high. 

Among our home population the idea of the fattening proper¬ 
ties of a potato diet is taking firm root, and the esculent is 
avoided altogether by many at the dinner-table. Taking all 
the above circumstances into account, the future of the potato¬ 
growing industry cannot be said to be hopeful; and no one need 
offer large rents for suitable potato-growing land in the hope of 
large prices per ton. They will not generally fall, however, 
below a certain price, as they come in then for feeding purposes, 
and it is better to use them for such than to market them at a 
low figure when all expenses are taken into consideration. They 
are in many cases an essential part of the rotation, and turnips 
cannot take their place without danger from finger-and-toe 
disease. They are also a valuable preparation for the wheat 
crop, which on most soils thrives better after potatoes than after 
any other crop. 
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Conclusion. 

To sum up the question of the prospect of agriculture, I would 
say that in future farming must be pursued under very differ¬ 
ent conditions from what it has been subject to in the past. 
The utmost care and economy will have to be practised in all 
departments. A free hand will have to be given to the culti¬ 
vator of the soil both as to rotation of cropping and disposal of 
produce, subject, of course, to the occupier being bound to main¬ 
tain the fertility of the soil. The home agriculturist must 
also see that the Government of the day gives him a fair field 
while he asks no favour. To this end foreign produce of all kinds 
must be identified and sold as such, under severe penalties for 
any breach of the law. A thoroughly liberal amended Agricul¬ 
tural Holdings Act must be passed—a measure which, while duly 
guarding the interests of the owner of the soil, must encourage 
the tenant to farm well, and to use with due care the largest 
profitable amount of fertilisers and feeding-stuffs. 

Farmers must use all the labour-saving implements possible, 
and try to produce the best of everything. Kailway companies 
must be got to carry all kinds of agricultural produce at reason¬ 
able rates, and not as at present to give an undue preference to 
the foreigner. The railway companies must also bear a fair 
share of local taxation, and not escape on any grounds contri¬ 
buting their just and lawful portion of all the public rates. To 
their credit be it said they have lately revised their rates for 
small parcels, which is a certain help to the farmer. 

The farmer has to contend with many evils that cannot be 
remedied, such as a fickle climate, foreign competition, and in¬ 
creased expenses of all kinds; but were all unfair and artificial 
restrictions withdrawn, he would no doubt maintain the character 
of his forefathers for pluck, enterprise, and success. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT BANKS. 

By R. H. Rew, 14 Castletown Road, West Kensington, London. 

Among the numerous ideas which have come before the public 
for discussion in connection with the amelioration of agricultural 
depression, perhaps none has been viewed, at first sight, with 
more distrust than that embodied in the subject on which I have 
been asked to write. It is not at all surprising that this should 
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be so, for the principle upon which Agricultural Credit Banks are 
founded and worked does violence to the preconceptions of ordi¬ 
nary men of business in a rather startling way. I propose, as 
briefly as possible, to show, by an accumulation of testimony, 
that the idea is not only theoretically defensible when clearly 
understood, but that its practicability has been demonstrated 
under so wide a variety of conditions, and upon so large a scale, 
that it must be conceded to merit the careful consideration of 
all who are interested in the welfare of the rural population. 1 
ought perhaps to explain that I make no claim to any special 
knowledge of the subject, beyond such as has been gathered by 
a personal interest in it during the past few years, and an 
access to such information as has been published in this country 
with regard to it. 

We, in England at least, are pretty obstinately imbued with 
the notion that the use of capital is restricted to those who 
actually possess it, either in cash or tangible security. The 
“ small man,” as we say, who has nothing beyond his labour, is 
practically debarred from the use of capital. Capital, in fact, 
can at all times hire labour by paying for it, but labour alone 
cannot hire capital. Most people will say, no doubt, that this is 
in the nature of things, and unalterable. The interesting, and 
the novel, point about Agricultural Credit Banks is, that they 
have controverted this apparent truism, and have shown that it^ 
is possible to provide a man possessing absolutely no security/ 
in the commercial sense of the word, with the use of money 
without greater risk than is incurred on a larger scale by 
bankers in the ordinary way of business. Let us examine 
the paradox, 


What an Agricultural Credit Bank is. 

By way of clearing the issue, it is necessary at the outset to 
explain what these Agricultural Credit Banks — or, as they 
are commonly called, Agricultural Banks — are not. Their 
•popular designation cannot be termed a very happy one, for 
their functions are not necessarily agricultural, and they are not 
banks in the ordinary meaning of the word. The word “ bank ” 
conveys primarily the idea of an establishment at which 
money is deposited, whereas an agricultiwfci’bank is start^i 
mainly for the purpose of lending money. Again, the a$||| 
tive “agricultural” would seem to imply that they, 
chiefly for the use or assistance of farmers, whereas i$ 
they are not at all adapted for tenant-farmers as a class, A< 
more truly descriptive appellation v r ould be “Village Co¬ 
operative Credit Association#/*'which, for a short title, fairly 
indicates their scope. 
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The name which has commonly stuck to them originated in 
the fact that on the Continent there are two or three different 
forms of rural banks or credit associations which, in some cases, 
supply the want of ordinary banking facilities such as in this 
country are provided pretty generally by joint-stock and other 
banks of the ordinary kind. The agricultural class in many 
parts of the Continent also consists principally of owners or 
occupiers of small plots of land, who, although of course coming 
within the general category of agriculturists, do not in this 
country form what we should term the agricultural class. 

Those who wish for information respecting the operations of 
other kinds of rural banks on the Continent, which are adapted 
in some cases to the wants of larger farmers, may find full 
particulars in an interesting work entitled 'People’s Banks/ 
by Mr H. W. Wolff, who has given a very great amount of 
attention to the whole question. 

Raiffeisen System . 

Here it will not be necessary to go into particulars except 
with regard to the only system which has as yet shown itself 
in any degree adaptable to the circumstances of the United 
Kingdom. This is known as the Raiffeisen system, the name 
being that of its original founder. 

Herr Raiffeisen was born in Germany in 1818, and in 1848 
was appointed Burgomaster of Flammersfeld, on the Rhine, 
consisting of thirty-three communes with a population, mostly 
agricultural, of about 5000. Amongst these the usurer was 
rampant and omnipotent. The distress among the poorer 
agriculturists claimed the immediate sympathy of Raiffeisen, 
and the co-operative idea which originated in his brain, and 
which afterwards developed in the organisation of credit banks, 
was brought about by the philanthropic desire to benefit the 
small landowners and to enable them to live without falling 
into the clutches of the money-lender. Raiffeisen distinctly 
laid down that speculation in every form was to be excluded 
from the objects of the society, and insisted firmly on making 
moral character a qualification of membership. 

Briefly, the distinctive features of the Raiffeisen organisation 
are the insistence on the absolute joint responsibility of all the 
members—in other words, their unlimited liability—the absence 
of all paid administrative posts, the exclusion of members* 
shares and individual profit (although this has to some extent 
been modified in recent years), and the examination into not 
only the financial condition and moral character of the borrower, 
but also into the purpose for which a loan is required and the 
way in which it is applied. 
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The Credit Bank in Germany . 

From the interesting reports furnished to the Foreign Office 
by her Majesty’s representatives in Vienna, Berlin, and Koine, 
on the Eaiffeisen system of co-operative agricultural credit 
associations, obtained at the instance of Mr Yerburgh, M.P., 
in 1895,1 summarise an account of the organisation of a local 
Eaiffeisen credit association in Germany, written by Mr Tower 
of the Berlin Embassy. 

Every association forming part of the Central Credit Bank 
is governed by its General Assembly, its Council of Directors, 
its Board of Control, and its Accountant. The General 
Assembly comprises all male members of the Association, 
as well as representatives of females, and heirs of deceased 
members, and it meets regularly twice a-year. The Council of 
Directors is appointed for three years, and consists usually of 
nine members—viz., the President, Vice-President, and seven 
others elected by the General Assembly. The Board of Control 
comprises five members—viz., the Comptroller, Vice-Comp¬ 
troller, and three others—and is appointed for four years. 
Members of the “Council” may not at the same time be 
members of the “ Board.” The Accountant may not be a 
member either of the council or the board, but he may be 
admitted to meetings of the latter body when the question of 
granting loans is under discussion. He is appointed for four 
years, but may be removed at three months’ notice, and all 
the cash-keeping and book-keeping are entrusted to him, 
subject to the Board of Control. Each association frames its 
own rules, which must, however, accord with the general 
statutes regulating credit banks. 


The Rules . 

The more important rules provide, first, that the objects of 
the association shall be 

" To ameliorate in every respect the condition of the members 
of the association, and with that intent to create the pecuniary 
means for granting loans to its members on mutual security, 
and particularly to receive and pay interest upon savings. 

“To hold a sum under the name of a ‘Foundation Fund for 
improving the economic condition of the members of the 
association.’ 

“Loans may be granted by the association to its member^ 
as follows: For a short term up to one year. A prolongation 
may be given at the request of the debtor, but the limit of two 
years must not be exceeded. For Ibflger terms/to be paid 
back in yearly instalments, the term not to exceed ten years. 
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The Board of Control reserves the right of claiming repayment 
by giving four weeks’ notice. 

“ Before any loan can be granted inquiries must be instituted 
whether the borrower is financially and morally worthy of 
credit, and the intended application of the money is ascer¬ 
tained as far as possible. This application must afterwards 
be controlled. 

“ Security must be given for loans granted on current account 
in order to obviate any risk to the association. This security 
may consist of a person standing surety, of a mortgage, or of a 
deposit of safe bonds.” 

After covering the expenses of administration, two-thirds of 
the yearly gross surplus are credited to the foundation fund for 
improving the economic condition of members; 20 per cent of 
the remaining net profit is put into the reserve fund, and the 
General Assembly has to determine as to the disposal of the 
residue. The foundation fund must thus be accumulated until 
it has reached an amount sufficient as floating capital of the 
association. The association has complete control over this 
fund, but the members personally have no share in it, and can 
claim no division. Even in the case of the dissolution of the 
association the foundation fund cannot be divided, but is to be 
paid over intact to the central agricultural credit bank to remain 
there at compound interest until a new credit bank is started. 

For covering losses a reserve fund is accumulated up to £750 
from the 20 per cent of the net profit as above mentioned. The 
reserve fund is considered as the property of the association in 
the event of dissolution. 

The members of the council of directors and the board of 
control hold office gratuitously, and may claim no more than 
the reimbursement of their bare expenses. The accountant is 
paid in proportion to the services required of him, but it must 
be by a fixed annual sum, and not a share of profits or percent¬ 
age on receipts. 

Mr Tower states: “ The fact of all administrative services 
being gratuitous removes to a great extent the danger to which 
the members would otherwise be exposed from the system of 
unlimited liability. Not to speak of the immense gain to the 
finances of the society through the absence of salaries, the social 
position of persons willing to assume honorary administrative 
duties in an organisation from which all speculation is rigidly 
excluded must of itself be a safeguard to the stability of the 
undertaking.” 

The unlimited liability system has, of course, been a bugbear 
to many, but it is claimed that its satisfactory working for 
fifty years proves its soundness. Every member of the associa¬ 
tion must take one share of 10 marks (10s.), but no more. Herr 
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Raiffeisen was himself strongly opposed to the system of shares, 
but as co-operative societies under the German law may not be 
inscribed on the Co-operative Societies' Register unless mem¬ 
bers' shares are permitted, this modification has been made. 

There were in 1896 in Germany no less than 6391 credit 
societies of various kinds, the majority being on the Raiffeisen 
system. 

The main principles of Raiffeisen's system may be thus sum¬ 
marised : (1) Unlimited liability of members; (2) smallness of 
area, to secure personal knowledge of all members and super¬ 
vision of application of loans; (3) grant of loans only for 
specific and productive purposes; (4) absence of paid adminis¬ 
trative posts. 

Details might be given to show the enormous ramifications 
and wide scope of these banks in Germany; this, however, is 
unnecessary. It need only be said generally that the organisa¬ 
tion is now undoubtedly one of the most prominent factors in 
the rural life of that country. 

Credit Banks in Italy. 

Turning for a moment to Italy, it is interesting to notice that 
it appears to have been the first country to apply the principle 
of co-opeiative credit to agricultural purposes. The Monti 
Frumentari, which existed at one time or other in many parts 
of Italy, have for their object the assistance of small farmers 
or peasant pioprietors in the purchase of seed and cattle by a 
system of local credit. The most ancient institution of this 
class is stated to have been founded in 1421 in the province 
of Sassari, in the island of Saidinia. 

It appears that in each parish of the province a field was 
reserved for the cultivation of grain under the superinten¬ 
dence of the priest, labour being contributed on Sundays by all 
adult parishioners. The produce of this parochial field formed 
the capital of the institution, and in case of necessity, any 
parishioner could obtain a loan, repayable with interest at 4 
per cent, in kind, at the next harvest. Surplus reserves of 
seed were sold from time to time, and the money realised was 
lent for the purchase of cattle, interest on these cash loans 
being fixed at 21 per cent. Under such regulations the funds 
of many of the Monti Frumentari became in time very con¬ 
siderable, and in excess of the requirements for which they 
were founded. This prosperity, however, appears to have been 
the cause of their ultimate collapse, as the control gradually 
passed into the hands of the richer classes, who had originally 
nothing to do with them, and loans of large sums tfere granted 
without the caution or security provided by the jealous control 
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of the parish priest and his poorer parishioners. Another cause 
of the dissipation* of the funds of the Monti Frumentari was the 
passing of a law in 1852 authorising the employment of their 
resources for the construction of roads and other local objects 
of public utility. 

Rural loan banks on the Raiffeisen system were started in 
Italy by a member of the Italian Parliament, Signor Wollem- 
borg, in 1883, but they appear to have been hitherto tried only 
in certain districts of Northern Italy. 

The following passage from the Foreign Office report, written 
by Mr Fraser of the Embassy at Rome, summarises very clearly 
the scope of the banks and their general results:— 

“ The backbone of this system of rural banks is to be found 
in their strictly local character, and the fact that the members 
of each are near neighbours and therefore well acquainted with 
each other’s position; and it is natural that, considering the 
unlimited liability of the members, community of interest will 
lead one peasant to help another, as a fellow-member of his loan 
bank, with a solicitude which mere neighbourly feeling would 
never have called forth. The area of the society’s activity is so 
restricted that the members learn to know each other’s troubles, 
and to take an interest in them from the point of view of 
common advancement. The important and direct share in the 
business of the bank taken by all its members in general 
assembly, their numerous and detailed privileges and duties of 
control and decision, not only in electing officers and reviewing 
their work, but in fixing limits and laying down rules for the 
latter’s guidance, with the right and duty of supervision of 
every transaction and its results, combine to give the institution 
its essentially popular character. The general interest that is 
awakened in each other’s welfare has been found to raise 
reciprocal esteem, to develop individual energy, and to en¬ 
courage a healthy emulation. Many of these loan-banks have 
been the means of inciting their members to efforts for the 
common good, such as the purchase of material at wholesale 
prices or the hire of agricultural machines; and the discovery 
of common interests and the encouragement of experiments have 
had an educating and elevating influence on the peasantry. . . . 
Usury has almost disappeared from the particular districts 
where these rural loan-banks have been opened, since the bank 
serves every purpose for which usurers were formerly called in, 
and iu Italy to so great an extent.” 

Credit Banks in France. 

In France the establishment of agricultural credit banks is 
quite recent. As Comte de Rocquigny points out in his report 
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on “ La Co-operation de Production dans TAgriculture,” in 
Germany and Italy the organisation of agricultural credit has 
generally preceded and engendered the application of co¬ 
operative methods to agriculture, but in France the prooess 
has been reversed. He dates the movement in France from 
the year 1893, but it has since developed with considerable 
rapidity in various departments—at first by individual efforts, 
and subsequently under the wing, so to speak, of the immense 
organisation of the Syndicats Agricoles. 


Credit Banks in Inland, 

From the British point of view, perhaps, more interest 
attaches to the modest experiments in agricultural credit made 
in Ireland by the Agricultural Organisation Society than even 
to the triumphs of the Continents associations. Three banks 
have been now working for some two or three years past at 
Doneraile, Kyle, and Belmullet respectively, and within the 
last twelve mouths several others have been established. The 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, in its report for the 
year ending March 31, 1898, stated that the three banks just 
named met with continued success. The auditor of the 
Doneraile bank in his report observed: “It is impossible to 
estimate the advantages of such an institution as yours. They 
can become apparent only after a time, inasmuch as the trans¬ 
actions, while they are of the greatest consequence to the poor 
people, are small. Meantime the bank pursues its unambitious 
and gracious course, removing pressure and difficulties, relieving 
anxieties, and fostering habits of thrift and industry.” 

“ The bank at Belmullet, which has worked with equal success, 
has had results of still greater value, for its success has made 
possible important developments in these poverty-stricken dis¬ 
tricts which we hope will prove rich with benefit to the people 
there.” 

This bank is situated in the congested districts, where, of 
course, the problem to be solved presents peculiar features. The 
poverty of those districts rendered it almost a mockery to ask 
the people to find capital for creameries, or even to co-operate to 
buy manures, &c. The character also of the people, who in the 
nature of the case were unfamiliar with business methods, 
rendered it essential to start a plan which would not only be 
simple and helpful, but also educational. The Organisation 
Society considered that the Raiffeisen bank system answered 
these requirements, and that it could not only be worked suc¬ 
cessfully in the poorest parishes, but it would also effect the 
moral regeneration of people who had not previously been dealt 
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with in a way to keep alive the spirit of self-help and indepen¬ 
dence. 

The following passage from the report of the Irish Organisa¬ 
tion Society indicates their views on the subject, and puts the 
position in a very forcible and lucid way:— 

“ We attach very great importance to the introduction of the 
Raiffeisen system into Ireland, and are inclined to put it in the 
forefront of our propaganda. The question of finance lies at the 
root of every other endeavour of our Organisation, and the joint- 
stock banks and loan fund societies are so much concerned 
about dividends for shareholders, that the peculiar requirements 
of small farmers have been overlooked. The need of a purely 
humane credit system, sufficiently safeguarded, but established 
for the benefit of borrowers, has been forced upon us by our 
knowledge of the extent to which usuiy prevails. The 60-per- 
cent philanthropist has been reaping a rich reward for his 
endeavours to relieve distress; and the extraordinary perver¬ 
sions of any system which seemed to afford the needy borrower 
an opportunity of obtaining money, no matter on what ruinous 
conditions, as evidenced by the abuses of the ‘ trust auctions * 
in Donegal, convinced us that not only was a new credit system 
necessary, but also that an attempt to instruct the present 
generation of farmers in the proper uses of credit ought to be 
made. At present the small farmer in the congested districts 
uses whatever credit he can command, mainly to stop a gap or 
pay off an old debt, and he has not learned to use it for purposes 
which will enrich him. He has no conception of what a proper 
rate of interest is. He is unaware that he pays 30 per cent 
when so many shillings are deducted from a loan or added on 
to a bill; and with these vague notions engendered by the 
‘barter* system, where no money is given or received, it is no 
wonder that at least one-half of his possible income melts in 
transactions of this kind. . . . 

“ Only those who know the amazing economics of the small 
Irish farmer in the West can realise to what an extent the 
sharpening of his business wits will benefit him and prepare 
him for further organisation. This sharpening is brought 
about not only by the unlimited liability, but also by the 
method of lending. The borrower comes before his committee 
with his application for a loan, and the likelihood of a profit to 
be gained or a saving to be effected is threshed out by the 
members, interested, for their own sakes if for no other reason, 
in seeing their fellow-member succeed and in preserving him 
from failure. The borrowers sureties are also bound to see 
that the money is properly applied as well as repaid. The rate 
of profit the small farmer in the congested districts can show 
on loans granted in such a way is very striking. Up to a 
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certain limit, conditioned by the extent of his holding, he can 
do more with one pound than a richer man with twenty; and 
that one pound given at the proper time may mean rent and 
home. A man borrows twenty-four shillings and buys two 
‘ bonhams * in the spring; in the winter he sells them for five 
pounds ten shillings, pays back his loan aud his rent at the 
same time. With the poorer ‘congest' farmer the rent-money 
raised by the sale of a couple of pigs, or a calf, or a few sheep, 
is almost the only money he handles. He grows nearly all his 
own food, and manages to get flour, tea, and sugar in addi¬ 
tion, by bartering eggs or some other part of his little produce. 
In this barter half the value of that little slips away from 
him. If his cow or his pigs die he is almost helpless. There 
is no institution he can borrow from, unless the ‘gombeen' 
man trusts him. There are so many like him who are helpless 
from want of capital, that we are convinced that there is hardly 
any scheme which is likely to do more good than this of agri¬ 
cultural banks." 

The following summary of the financial operations for 1897 
of the three banks above referred to—viz., Doneraile in Co. Cork, 
Kyle in Queen's County, and Bel mullet in Co. Mayo—will give 
a fair indication of the scope of their operations :— 



Doneraile. 

Kyle. 

Bd mullet. 

Loan capital 

£155 

£35 

£105 

Reserve account . 

6 

35 

1 

Interest received for loans . 

9 

3 

5 

Interest paid oil loans . 

6* 

1 

4 

Loans granted 

Outstanding loans at end of 

268 

60 

147 

1897 . 

155 

60 

68 

Net profit .... 

3 

2 

J 

Average size oi loan 

4 

5 

3 

No. of loans granted . 

69 

12 

43 


Credit Banks in England . 

We may come still nearer home, and find instances of village 
credit associations successfully working in England. These 
have been established as the result of propagandist work done 
by the Agricultural Banks Association, of which Mr Yerburgh, 
M.P., is president. In a paper communicated by him to the 
Manchester Statistical Society in December 1897 details were 
given, from returns then recently received, of the operations of 
seven of these banks—viz., at Pembury in Kent, Scawby in 
Lincolnshire, Wiggenliall in Norfolk, Cottenham in Cambridge¬ 
shire, Castlemorten in Worcestershire, Hedge End in Hamp¬ 
shire, and Laxfield in Suffolk. These returns have been con¬ 
cisely tabulated as follow:— 
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An examination of these details will give a very fair indication 
of the operations of these banks, but their work may be illus¬ 
trated by one or two concrete examples. Two cases are cited 
by the secretary of the Scawby Society:— 

“ 1. A temporary loan enabled a tradesman to go with the 
money in his hand to the best firms he knew and purchase 
material at the lowest cash price, and so undertake a good and 
safe contract. He got the contract in competition with outside 
firms, gave satisfaction, and kept the work in the village. 
Repaid loan the day before it was actually due. 

“ 2. One small farmer says the bank has been the ‘ making 
of him/ He was a labourer, hard-working, clever, and indus¬ 
trious, brought up a very large family, and after getting them 
all out had a few pounds in hand, but was handicapped for 
want of a little extra capital for buyiug sheep for wiuter. 
This we lent him, with excellent results.” 

That a village credit society may lead to further develop¬ 
ments is illustrated by the case of the Pembury bank, which is 
thus referred to in a report by Professor Bottomley, one of the 
honorary secretaries of the Agricultural Banks Association:— 

“The bank has more than fulfilled the anticipations of its 
founder (Dr Malden), and all the members are enthusiastic 
about ‘ their ’ bank, as they call it. One member says it has 
given him a ’bus. Formerly he drove a one-horse ’bus for 
conveying passengers and parcels betweeen Pembury and * 
Tunbridge Wells. This proved so successful that he wished 
to start a two-horse ’bus, but had not sufficient money to 
purchase one, and saw no prospect of obtaining any. When 
the village bank commenced operations he joined and obtained 
a loan of £30. This, together with the interest, he has repaid 
at the rate of 30s. per month. And now the ’bus is clear, 
having paid for itself out of the extra profits. Naturally the 
owner is delighted with the village bank, and says there ought 
to be one in every village in England. 

“ After a year’s successful working of the bank a most in¬ 
teresting development took place. Some of the members felt 
that with the increased facilities provided by the bank for 
obtaining capital, they could profitably cultivate more land 
than could be obtained from the village allotments. Therefore 
eight of them combined together and jointly took a farm of 
120 acres on a seven-years’ lease from the Marquis of Camden, 
on the condition that they might subdivide the land as they 
wished. The largest holding is 40 acres, the smallest 8 acres; 
and the farmhouse, two cottages, and various farm-buildings 
have been apportioned as convenient. 

" The undertaking has been a great success, and demonstrates 
what can be done for agriculture by co-operation. The two 
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previous tenants of the farm had failed. The last one had paid 
no rent for two years, and could not make the land support 
himself, one man, and a boy. Last year twenty men found 
constant employment upon the land, and the farm paid well. 
So far there had been co-operation for obtaining capital, and co¬ 
operation for obtaining land. The next move was co-operation 
for purchase of raw materials and implements. This was 
accomplished by forming the Pembury Agricultural Society, 
and affiliating with the South-Eastern Co-operative Agricultural 
Society, which is a combination of Kentish agriculturists formed 
for the purpose of obtaining agricultural requisites (seeds, 
manures, machinery, &c.) of guaranteed quality at first cost 
direct from the manufacturers, thus saving for themselves the 
large profits usually pocketed by the middleman. By this 
means the members have been able to save 30 to 40 per cent 
on their purchases of seeds, manures, &c., and many of the 
villagers who would not join the bank, having no need of more 
capital, have become members of the Agricultural Society, so 
that they may avail themselves of the benefits to be derived 
from co-operative purchase. 

“ Co-operative capital, co-operative land, co-operative purchase 
of requisites—still one step to complete our ideal of agricultural 
co-operation, co-operative disposal of produce. This is what is 
now especially engaging the attention of the Pembury co-opera¬ 
tors. The members of the Agricultural Society intend very 
shortly to establish a depot in Tunbridge Wells for the sale of 
produce, and thus obtain better prices for their goods.” 

Condwtion. 

The evidence which has been set forth must be accepted by 
any impartial observer as proving that the principle upon which 
these Raiffeisen societies are established is sound, and, further, 
that they are capable of providing that first step up the ladder 
which is the most difficult of all for the man who possesses 
nothing but honesty and willingness to work. Their basis has 
been described rhetorically, but at the same time not untruly, 
as the “ capitalisation of honesty.” 

In Scotland, as I understand, the principle has been in a sense 
recognised in what is termed the system of cash credit, under 
which a bank advances money on the guarantee of one or more 
sureties, who have the right of inspecting the account of the 
borrower. But of course in this case the borrower is a maii of 
means and substance to begin with. 

The Raiffeisen banks are avowedly designed to meet the case 
of the man who has literally or practically no tangible security 
to offer. It is true that on the Continent the small occupier is 
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commonly the owner of the land he occupies, and in such cases, 
even if no mortgage is given, there is no doubt the security of 
the land and his attachment to it as a real, if not a legal, guarantee 
for the payment of his debts. But it must be admitted that the 
system seems to have been applied with equal success in districts 
where the occupiers are not owners but merely tenants-at-will. 
Personal knowledge by his fellow-members of the character of 
the borrower, and their watchfulness of the application of the 
loan, are essentially the security, and it is not difficult to see 
that the risk taken under these circumstances is small. 

The truth is that in these days of cheap cynicism it is a kind 
of general assumption that every man is a rogue if he gets the 
opportunity. No doubt the constant revelations of the news¬ 
papers may well give support to the impression; but after all, 
every one knows that while it may be true to say in business 
matters that “one never knows whom one may trust,” it is 
equally true that the large majority are perfectly trustworthy. 
It is not because every man is dishonest, but because one or 
two out of a large number may be, that in commercial matters 
the prudent man requires security from all. In the case of 
these village credit associations the conditions of rural life 
allow of a far more intimate knowledge of the character of 
individuals than is possible in ordinary commercial life. The 
man who is doubtful in his dealings, or has the reputation of 
being a spendthrift, or has not been sufficiently long in the 
district to become known, is not admitted as a member, or at 
any rate is not trusted with a loan. 

Two instances to indicate the reliability and honesty of the 
respectable working class may be mentioned from the experi¬ 
ence of self-help societies in London. The Self-Help Society 
of St Pancras, consisting largely of costers and railway hands, 
in six and a half years lent out about £8500 and has only lost 
7s. The Self-Help Society of Ealing lent in six years over 
£5000 and did not lose a farthing. In respect of only £11 
have the sureties been called upon, and in that case £6 had 
been guaranteed by the vicar, who was considered fair game 
for pillage, and has been disqualified, for his own protection, from 
serving as a surety in future. 

But it is essential that these credit associations should be 
co-operative, not philanthropic. Mutual self-help is the only 
basis on which they can exist, for if they are mere vehicles for 
charity they will demoralise and not elevate their members. 
Mr H. W. Wolff puts this point clearly in his book. He says 
(‘ People’s Banks/ p. 33):— 

“Institutions like those now contemplated, formed to assist 
poor people with money, which is to be well expended and 
honestly repaid, to be of any real benefit to the borrower— 
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to promote useful outlay and thrift and honesty — muBt not 
come to him like little Providences from outside, with a 
strange face and a condescending air, — Providences whose 
gifts cost him nothing, and, for aught that he is aware, may 
cost no one else anything, and may be repeated ad libitum, 
—but must be his own creation, raised up, as Signor Luzzatti, 
the founder of the Bauche Popolari, puts it, ‘by a heroic 
levy on his daily wages.’ If he is to value the gift, he must 
he his own benefactor; if he is to deal scrupulously with it, he 
must he its guardian. The rich man’s dole, coming as from 
a rich man, is held in comparatively slight estimation, as 
issuing from a full treasury in which it will not be missed.” 

It is hardly necessary to reiterate, in conclusion, the self- 
evident fact that these agricultural banks on the Raiffeisen 
system are adapted only for small holders, peasant proprietors, 
cottiers, and the like, and do not profess to meet the require¬ 
ments of tenant-farmers as a class. This, no doubt, limits 
their possibilities in Great Britain. The point was at once 
taken by the Royal Commission on Agriculture, when Mr 
Wolff gave evidence in 1894 on this subject:— 

“ Q. This [Raiffeisen] system appears to have originated in 
districts where there is a considerable number of quite small 
tenants or small proprietors ? A. Yes. 

“ Q. And then gradually to have extended ? A. Quite so. 

“ Q. But in England, as a general rule, in the agricultural 
districts the number of small tenants is limited? A. I know 
that is so; that is one of the difficulties. But then we are 
going to increase them, I think, considerably, under the Parish 
Councils Act; we are going to have a good many small- 
allotment holders.” 

No doubt there are a good many allotment-holders, even 
if they have not increased very rapidly; and to them, and 
those like them, Village Credit Societies may in many cases 
be found to provide a practical, and at the same time an 
educational, means of ameliorating their position, and, by im¬ 
proving their prospects of advancement, help to check that 
depletion of our rural districts which all lovers of their 
country must deplore. 
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RECLAMATION OF BOG-LAND IN AYRSHIRE. 

I. COMMON FARM, AUCHINLECK. 

By Jambs Clabk. 

The subject I am to report upon is the reclamation of moss- 
land with a view to the growth of timothy hay. The land is 
situated at an altitude of 700 feet above sea-level, in the uplands 
of Ayrshire, on the Common Farm, Auchinleck, on the Balloch- 
myle estate belonging to Sir Claud Alexander, Bart. This was 
at one time purely a sheep farm, but by drainage and reclama¬ 
tion it has been made to carry a stock of dairy cows, which 
have proved much more remunerative and more certain rent- 
payers than the wooled tribe. Although the farm is situated 
in the moor-edge there is little natural meadow-land to produce 
winter food, and the reclamation of moss has been resorted to 
to provide this by the growth of timothy hay. This hay is 
second to none for wintering dairy cows, being much more 
nutritious than ordinary natural meadow hay raised at the 
same altitude. 

The reclamation on this farm extends back as far as thirty 
years ago, and a field of five acres, sown out twenty-five years 
ago with timothy, is still growing an excellent crop year after 
year without showing any signs of decay. This field is top- 
dressed with about 10 tons of farm dung during the winter, and 
1 cwt. of nitrate of soda per acre in the spring. This has been 
carried out annually for fourteen years—that being the length 
of my management here. Other two fields, which are being 
treated exactly in the same manner, are producing excellent 
results, after being sown out twenty and ten years respectively. 

Character of the Land. 

The reclamation I am now to detail was begun in the summer 
of 1893. The land was of a benty nature, mixed with heather 
and draw-moss growing on black peat-moss, varying in depth 
from 18 inches to 5 feet, with a cold, blue clay subsoil. The 
value, or rather the rent of the land, was about 2s. 6d. per acre, 
and I considered it ample rent, as neither cattle nor sheep 
would eat the herbage, and it was, as a rule, burned to rid it 
of the “ winnle-straes” it produced. The surface was most 
uneven, being of a broken nature, with two old peat-breasts 
and an old dam coming in as serious obstacles to deal with. It 
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was, however, convenient for roads, and in close proximity to 
the steading. 

Method of Reclamation . 

When I commenced operations I first had the dam filled in 
with the earth that had been thrown out at an earlier period, 
and I was allowed £9 by the mineral tenants for this work. 
I next had the peat-breasts sloped down in such a way that 
horses could walk over with safety. 


Drainage. 

This accomplished, I commenced draining; and, as it plays 
an important part in an undertaking of this kind, I shall 
describe the method of drainage. I first laid off the main drain, 
which I almost invariably made in the natural watercourse. 
The ordinary field-drains were laid off, 18 feet apart, at right 
angles to the main wherever this was practical. The main drain 
was made 3 inches deeper than the ordinary drains, to give a 
fall to the water from the latter. 

As moss drains are distinctly different from clay ones, I cut 
the main to the very far side of the field from its outlet, and 
allowed it to remain open. I next cut the farthest away 
ordinary drain—that is, the one at the top of the main—and 
always tiled the drains from the top downwards, and we finished 
the main in the same fashion as we came down. This prevented 
any sludge from getting into the tile, and obviated any fear of 
choking. The depth of the drains was regulated according to 
the depth of the moss. In this instance they vary from 2 feet 
3 inches to 3 feet 6 inches. I do not like them far into the 
clay—not more than 6 inches—*as the greatest volume of water 
is usually found between the moss and the clay. But where 
the moss was found to be over 3 feet 6 inches in depth—which 
was the rule in this instance—I placed a beechwood sole under 
the tile to prevent it from sinking. 

The cost of the drains was made up as follows: cutting, lay¬ 
ing, and filling averaged 6d. per imperial pole; 6-inch tiles for 
the main cost l^d. each ; 2J-inch tiles for the ordinary cost 23s. 
per 1000; and beechwood soles Is. 3d. per 100 feet. The 
average cost per acre was £7, 10s. 


The next stage in the operations, the manuring of the land, 
had a great deal to do with the success of the undertaking. 
Close by is a mining village, where I have the privilege of 
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emptying the ashpits. When judiciously applied this manure 
has a wonderful effect in pulverising, and nourishing plant life 
on moss-land. New moss-land must have plenty of manure 
put on to it, and my experience is that it cannot be overfed at 
this stage. I gave the land sixty cart-loads to the acre, spreading 
it broadcast between the drains ; and as the ashpits require to 
be cleaned periodically, I found this a capital outlet for their 
contents during the summer months. On the top of this the 
land got a dressing of roadside parings, and 5 tons of gas-lime 
to the acre, which helped greatly to cut the tough sward. 


Ploughing . 

Ploughing was commenced in June 1894. June is the best 
month in the year for this work, aud it is the slackest time both 
with the horses and men on this farm. At this season there is 
less risk of the horses sinking in the moss, which is a strong 
point in favour of summer cultivation. I used a common swing- 
plough for ploughing, with a tail of about 6 inches in length on 
an ordinary sock, but sharp in the edge, so that it would cut and 
not tear the tough roots. The coulter also was kept sharp, and 
bent in a way that nothing would gather on it. 

A pair of useful Clydesdale horses managed to do the work, 
but they had to be calm-tempered steady pullers. Itestive 
horses are useless for this work. The land was ploughed close 
up to every drain and scaled out between them. This prevented 
the risk of horses stepping into the drains, which were as yet 
soft. It was ploughed with as small a furrow as possible, which 
is advantageous both for the horses and the land. 


First Crop . 

At this time I ploughed all the 6 acres of land that had been 
top-dressed. I sowed this with oats in the following spring, and 
top-dressed it with 4 cwt. of dissolved bones per acre. It pro¬ 
duced a bulky crop, the straw soft and the grain light, but still 
quite up to my expectations. 


Further Reclamation . 

During the summer of 1896 I broke up the remaining 4 acres, 
and had intended putting the manure and soil on the top of the 
ploughing, instead of ploughing it in, to determine which was 
the better way; but the weather being exceptionally dry I 
adopted another method of dealing with the tough ‘sward—that 
is, 1 had the furrows burned off. This I did by kindling fires 
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every here and there over the whole area, and in a fortnight the 
whole furrows had been converted into peat-ash. The weather 
still remaining dry, it was top-dressed in the same way as the 
previous 6 acres. Immediately this was done it was ploughed, 
and I was much pleased with its appearance. It turned up like 
red land, more advanced than what had been broken up a year 
before. 


Second Crop — Turnip a 

After harvest the whole 10 acres were cross-ploughed in pre¬ 
paration for turnips. The spring of 1896 being very dry I 
managed to work it without many mishaps ; but this is the most 
critical stage for the horses, as the sward is now broken up and 
very little rain makes it soft. Nothing but cautious dealing 
will do ; I used neither belly-band nor britchen on the horses 
when they were in the carts, so that in case one went down all 
that had to be done was to loosen the hame-strap and throw up 
the cart. The land was drilled 30 inches apart, and in the drill 
there was applied twenty cart-loads of farm dung to the acre, 
along with 3 cwt. superphosphate and | of a cwt. of sulphate 
ammonia sowed broadcast before covering. The turnips were 
sown between the 15th and 28th May, and were all singled by 
the middle of June. They turned out to be a capital crop, 
averaging quite 20 tons to the acre. 


Third Crop — Oats. 

I had intended ploughing in the corn early in 1897, but owing 
to the wet weather this could not be done till the beginning of 
April. I think it a capital plan to plough in oats on black 
land, as it gives the seed a much firmer hold of the ground, and 
is not so liable to lodge. 1 have practised it with excellent 
results—when I got a capital “tid.” 

I sowed Early Fellow oats, and top-dressed with 5 cwt. dis¬ 
solved bones. After a level surface had been made with the 
harrows I sowed 15 lb. Scotch timothy seed along with 1 bushel 
perennial ryegrass seed to the acre, giving it one turn with the 
harrows before rolling. 

The season being very favourable I reaped one of the best 
crops 1 ever had of standing grain, both straw and grain being 
of excellent quality, threshing quite 60 bushels of 40 lb. weight 
to the acre. 


First Crop of Hay . 

Immediately the crop was harvested the land was top-dressed 
with 10 tons of farm-dung to the acre, to preserve the seeds 
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from being destroyed in winter by sheep which have a run 
over the whole farm. In the following spring the land got a 
top-dressing of 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda. The hay was cut in 
the first week of July, which was a fair crop, amounting to 
2 tons per acre. A capital bite was afforded the cows in the 
aftermath, and they have shown their appreciation by the way 
they have cut it down to the bone. The 4-acre portion that was 
burned was far and away the easiest manipulated, but did not 
grow quite such heavy crops as the other part, where, however, 
the land is cleaner. Altogether I am satisfied with the result. 


Results . 

I am satisfied with the result of the whole undertaking, not 
only because it has greatly improved the amenity of the place, 
but because it will be a great boon to the farm for the produc¬ 
tion of winter food for the cows, the very object for which it 
was intended. Nothing has paid on this farm like the reclama¬ 
tion of waste land. 1 find that by the time I have had a rota¬ 
tion of crops reaped I have been repaid first cost, with land left 
easily worth 20s. per acre. 

Although confident that reclamation pays, I do not believe 
in tackling too much at a time, as it wears out horses quickly, 
and ploughmen sour at the work. Indeed, few men are able 
for this kind of work, as it is anything but plain sailing. Now 
that the subject on which I have just reported is in a sense 
completed, I have 5 acres drained and ready for breaking up 
next summer. I mean to treat this in the same manner—that 
is, if the weather is sufficiently dry I shall burn the first furrow, 
and if that cannot be accomplished, I shall plough and top-dress 
in preparation for oats the following spring. 


Details of Receipts and Expenditure. 


Receipts. 


1895. 6 acres oats, 35 bushels per acre at 2s. per bushel * 

Straw of do., 30 cwt. per acre at 30s. per ton . * * 

1896. 10 acres of turnips at £8 per acre 

1897. 10 acres of oats, 60 bushels per acre at 2s. per bushel . 
Straw of do., 2 tons per acre at 35s, per ton 

1898. 20 tons of timothy hay at £2, 10s. per ton 


£21 0 0 
13 10 0 
80 0 0 
60 0 0 
36 0 0 
50 0 0 


Total receipts 


. .£259 10 0 


Note. —I have not credited anything for the eating of the seeds with sheep or the 
aftermath with the cows, but on the other hand 1 have allowed nothing for the reut 
of land. 
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Expenditure. 

Labour Bill. 

Carting 600 cart-loads manure at 6d. per cart . 
m road-parings, clay, &c. . 
tt 200 tons stable and farm dung at Is. 
per ton 

»* 60 tons gas-lime at Is. per ton . 

ii turnips at 15s. per acre . 

Ploughing (breaking up) at £1 per acre 

»» 4 acres after burning at 10s. per acre 

it stubble and red land, 20 acres at 10s. 

per acre .... 
Working turnip-land and sowing £1 per acre . 
Sowing, harrowing, and rolling at 6s. per acre. 
Singling, cleaning, and shawing turnips at 15s. 

per acre ..... 
Harvesting, threshing, and marketing oats at 
IBs. per acre ..... 
Making and stacking hay at 10s. per acre 
Burning and levelling, &c. 

Manure Bill. 

50 tons gns-linic at Is, per ton . 

3 tons 14 cwt. dissolved bones at £5 per ton . 

100 tons farm dung at 3s. per ton 

100 tons stable manure at 3s. per ton . 

H tons superphosphate at £2, Is. 6d. per ton . 
7§ cwt. sulphate ammonia at 8s. per cwt. 

Km/ Bill. 

5 bags oats, 30 bushels at 2s. 3d. per bushel 
8 bags oats, 48 bushels at 2s. 6d. per bushel 
10 bushels ryegrass seed at 2s. per bushel 
150 lb. timothy at 4jd. per lb. . 

40 lb. turnip seed at 8d. per lb. 

Miscellaneous. 

Draining 10 acres at £7, 10s. per acre . 


£15 0 0 
10 0 0 

10 0 0 
2 10 0 
7 10 0 
10 0 0 
2 0 0 

10 0 0 
10 0 0 

4 16 0 

7 10 0 

14 8 0 

5 0 0 
2 0 0 

-£110 14 0 


£2 10 0 
18 10 0 
15 0 0 
15 0 0 
3 2 3 
3 0 0 

- 57 2 3 


1*3 7 6 
6 0 0 
1 0 0 
2 16 3 
l 6 8 

- 14 10 5 


75 0 0 


Total expenditure . £257 6 8 


II. SOUTH PALMERSTON FARM, OCHILTREE. 

By Daniel Robb, F.H.A.S., &c. 

The land about to be reclaimed consisted of 8 acres of deep, 
wet mossy soil, on the farm of South Palmerston, Ochiltree, 
on the Ayrshire estate of the Marquis of Bute. The original 
value of the land was almost nil, from the fact that the greater 
portion of it was covered with heather, broom, gorse, and other 
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coarse plants. The only time that stock of any description 
were grazed on it was after a severe snowstorm or in very 
hard frost, when, owing to the rough nature of the ground and 
growth, they could pick up a little food on it. The farm being 
a dairy one, and having little or no natural meadow-land, the 
chief aim, after reclaiming this land, was to lay it down into 
a permanent timothy meadow, so as to produce a good supply 
of superior fodder, and with as little outlay as possible. Should 
the experiment prove a success, it promised to be a benefit in 
this way, that less ploughing would be needed, and there would 
be more land for pasture. The land, from its low-lying position 
and general appearance when turned up, must undoubtedly 
have been covered with water at some remote period. The 
subsoil, wherever it was reached, was found to consist of a 
stiff, tenacious blue clay. In some parts, where the moss was 
not nearly so deep, beds of stones were to be found. These had 
evidently been deposited there by water. 

The land lies about 450 feet above sea-level. 


Method of Reclamation. 

The first step in the reclamation , begun in 1885, was to clear 
the surface. This necessitated the rooting out of gorse, broom, 
&c., and the burning off of the remaining heather, rushes, and* 
other rubbish. 

Drainage. 

The land being of a wet, boggy nature thorough draining was 
imperative. The proprietor’s agent agreed to drain it on the 
terms customary to the estate—viz., the tenant to do the carting 
of pipes and pay five per cent on the capital expended, the 
proprietor engaging men to do the work to his satisfaction. 
The work was immediately commenced, and, so far as fall and 
outlet were concerned, did not prove a very difficult matter. 
There was a fairly good fall, while a fine outlet was got into 
the river a quarter of a mile from the field. 

The land was so boggy and soft that it was impossible for a 
horse to find a secure footing on the greater part of it, only a 
very limited border round the edge being considered safe. The 
pipes for these boggy places had therefore to be conveyed with 
handbarrows. This process entailed a great amount of extra 
labour, and, according to agreement, this fell to the tenant to 
perform. The farm road runs parallel with the ground, and 
thus lessened the labour to a considerable extent 

An important and difficult point in the drainage was to obtain 
a reliable ‘bottom. This in some places was very bad, and it 
was quite evident that if the tiles were laid without using soles 
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it would be very unsatisfactory, as some of them would sink 
and render the drain useless. As no land of this kind had, in 
modern times, been drained or broken up in the locality, no very 
reliable information could be obtained to assist in this matter. 

As to depth, 3£ feet was considered to be quite sufficient. 
This, of course, could scarcely be kept uniform, owing to some 
slight irregularities of the surface. It is now becoming Vfery 
evident that this depth is not sufficient for land so soft and 
spongy as this was. The land has since become a great deal 
more consolidated, resulting in some places in a general sub¬ 
sidence of about 18 inches, and even more in some of the softest 
parts. This is gradually bringing the pipes very near to the 
surface, and at some time in the near future they will require 
to be deepened if the land is to be kept under cultivation. 

It was decided to form the drains 18 feet apart. This seems 
to be very near the proper width, as the land is always dry 
enough. 

As to pipes, 3 inches was the diameter of bore selected for 
side drains. This is a half inch more than usual, but it was 
thought advisable to use this size owing to the large amount of 
water in the soil. The ordinary cylindrical pipe was chosen, 
with sole made of first-class clay and of good workmanship. 
These were obtained at a tilework about two miles distant, 
and cost— 


6-inch pipes 
5 II M 

4 11 M 

3 n it 

2i M n 


lls. per 100. 
85&. per 1000. 
45*. it 
32s. 6d. f, 

23s. 6<1. it 


For the main drain, extending to the river, 6-inch pipes were 
used, as the water from drains in adjoining laud had also to find 
an outlet by this source. 


Cost of Drainage per Acre . 

The cutting, laying, and filling of drains were let as a con¬ 
tract, the specified distance being, as before stated, 18 feet wide 
and 31 feet deep, with soles supplied for places where a satis¬ 
factory bottom could not be obtained. 

The coat of cutting and filling per acre . £6 15 74 

3-mch pipes, 2420 at 32s. 6d. per 1000 . 3 18 7f 

Soles tor some parts where needed (average) . 0 10 0 

£11 4 3| 


This did not include 1300 6-iuch pipes for main drain, which 
cost £7, 3s., together with 5s. for a grating for outlet, items 
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which should of course go against the whole extent. The 
soles used were 4 inches broad by a half inch thick, made of 
beech, which stands well when kept constantly wet. The 
cartage of tli3 pipes was done by tenant free of charge. The 
work of cutting was comparatively easy after the old turf had 
been removed, the greatest difficulty being to keep the sides in 
some places from slipping in. To cope with this a strong force 
of men had to be employed, so as to follow closely upon the 
cutting with the laying of the pipes and soles where necessary. 
In filling the drain the tough surface sod was put next the tile, 
then the remainder followed. 

Breaking up the Land. 

Having now got it drained and the stones removed, together 
with a good many bog oaks that turned out, the next step was 
one which promised to be a very difficult task—viz., that of 
getting it broken up. As before stated, it was practically im¬ 
possible for horse-labour to be employed in some parts, and as 
it proved to be a great deal worse when the surface was broken, 
the idea of horse-labour had to be altogether given tip. The only 
resource was to employ men to dig the softest places. This was 
rather expensive, the digging involving an outlay of £45. It 
made a very good work, however, burying the turf surface mucl\ 
deeper than the plough could accomplish. 

Where the plough could be used, it had to be provided with 
an extra long tail on the “sock” or cutting-share. By this 
means the furrow was completely cut out at the edge and turned 
over much more readily. It also lessened the draught consider¬ 
ably, as without this, a part of the furrow being uncut, it had 
either to be torn away or the furrow remained standing on the 
edge. Owing to it being so difficult to break up, only about a 
third, between plough and spade, was accomplished by the spring. 

First Crop. 

The first crop sown was oats, so that it might assist in decom¬ 
posing the surface and gradually work it into a state suitable 
for green-cropping. The seed—about 5 bushels per acre—was 
sown with the hand in the usual broadcast way. Here again a 
horse implement to cover the seed Was an impossibility. A light 
harrow was therefore constructed of brushwood for the purpose, 
and drawn by men. This, as can be imagined, was not very 
impressive on the tough surface. Yet it was sufficient to cover 
the seed. 

No manure was given, yet the crop was a luxurious one, so 
much so that it had all to be cut by the shearing-hook. This 
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part of the work was let by contract to experienced hands, and 
for catting, binding, and stooking the cost was 15a per acre. 
When the com was ready for stacking, some of it in the boggy 
parts had to be carried by hand pretty near the farm road. 

The exact weights of the crop I am sorry I cannot give. Such 
of the straw as was fit to be consumed as fodder was given to 
the young stock, the rest being used for litter. The sample of 
grain was fairly good, but the quantity was not quite equal to 
the amount of straw, averaging about 45 bushels per acre. 

During the next winter the remainder of this land was broken 
up, partly by the plough and partly by the spade. By this time 
the effect of the drains was being felt, and although it was yet 
very soft, there was a decided improvement. 


Second Crop. 

The part that had been in corn in the previous year was 
intended to be planted with potatoes in the spring. With this 
in view the land was fallowed early in the autumn, so that it 
might assist too in decomposing the old surface, that still re¬ 
mained quite fresh. This had the desired effect to some extent, 
but it still proved very difficult to get it into a proper tilth. 
After a considerable amount of grubbing and harrowing it was 
got into drills, but at the time considered very unsatisfactory 
in its turfy condition. In fact, it was thought almost impossible 
for potatoes to grow in such a place. 

The potatoes were planted in the usual way, the principal 
variety being the Champion. Where it was possible to get on 
with horse-labour, about fifty cart-loads of dung was given per 
acre, together with fully $ cwt. potato manure. In the other 
parts where farmyard manure could not be got on, it was sub¬ 
stituted by an extra quantity of special potato manure. The 
after treatment and management of the crop was as usual. 

One point of special interest I may mention. Instead of the 
rough turfy condition of the ground being a drawback, it was 
found to be singularly favourable to the crop. The crop turned 
out a splendid one, and just underneath the largest turfs were 
found the biggest potatoes. The whole crop, with the excep¬ 
tion of what was required for household use, was pitted in 
the field and sold in the spring, principally for seed, at £5 per 
ton. It was then found that the crop had averaged 8 tons per 
acre. 

It is noted from experience since breaking up this land, that 
if potatoes are planted on it several times in succession they 
degenerate very quickly in vitality, resulting in a laige number 
of blanks. 
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Further Reclamation . 

The remainder of the land was brought under cultivation in 
the same manner—with this exception, that two white crops 
were taken before any attempt was made at green-cropping. 
In planting some of the boggy parts with potatoes it had yet 
to be done with the spade, as it was still too soft for horse- 
labour to be utilised. 

Since breaking it up crops of carrots and turnips have been 
grown. The carrots were never very satisfactory, as there was 
always a great difficulty in getting a good braird, and even 
then they seemed extremely liable to be attacked by “ slugs.” 
Although there must be a decided want of lime in the ground, 
the turnips do very well when they are given a fair supply of 
farmyard manure, with 3 to 4 cwt. superphosphate, producing a 
crop of about 18 to 20 tons per acre. 


Timothy Meadow. 

The main object, as before stated, having been to lay the land 
down to a permanent timothy meadow, it was now—after being 
got into thorough cultivation—sown with oats and a mixture of 
seeds consisting of the following:— 


Perennial ryegrn^ 
Italian n 
Timothy 
White clover . 
Alsvke and red 


bushel per acre. 


2 M »» 
20 lb. i» 

3 it tt 

2 (i tt 


These seeds were sown along with the oats, so that they had 
a year to establish themselves. The oat crop, which was in 
some parts rather heavy and laid, was against the young seeds; 
but in fact the latter made a very bad appearance, and were 
altogether disappointing. In the mouth of January a good top¬ 
dressing of dung was given, but not even then did it seem that 
much of the timothy had grown. The timothy has proved to 
be rather a failure, for many attempts have since been made to 
get it properly laid down, and in some parts it has been found 
impossible as yet to get a proper “ catch.” 

The method which has produced best results is to plough it 
out of lea, taking only one crop of oats, and sowing down. 
By this means a more solid surface is obtained, which seems to 
favour the timothy getting a proper hold. Although a good 
“ catch ” has been obtained, it is very liable to be thrown out by 
a severe frost. 

The land has now been a good few years in hay, and although 
in some pafets the quality is not all that could be desired for 
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market purposes, yet there can be raised from 30 to 40 cwt. per 
acre of excellent fodder for dairy cattle. Where it was most 
difficult to get the timothy to establish itself, a good dressing of 
marl road-scrapings, &c., have had a very good effect. 


Value of the Land now. 

Taking into account the present state of agricultural prices, 
from 15s. to 20s. per acre may be taken as the value of the 
reclaimed land, and for this value, with the improved appear¬ 
ance it gives to the district as a whole, the undertaking may be 
looked upon as quite successful. 


Another Method of laying Land to Grass . 

It may be well to mention here another method of laying 
down such land that has come under my observation recently 
—viz., on breaking up from pasture, instead of sowing oats as a 
nurse for the young seeds, rape is substituted, and eaten off by 
sheep. The benefits derived from this method are many. In 
the first place the young seeds are in no danger of injury from 
the crop lodging, as often happens when the oat crop is heavy, 
while the seeds have greater freedom with more air and sun¬ 
shine. In the second place, the trampling of the sheep while 
feeding on the rape consolidates the land far beyond anything 
that could be attained by ordinary rolling. In the third place, 
the young seeds are getting the benefit of the manure produced 
by the sheep. The result of this system has, as yet, been 
excellent, not a single blank being left, even on places that pre¬ 
viously had been a failure. 

In conclusion, 1 wish to mention two important points that 
have come under my notice in the improvement of this land— 
viz , in draining soil, of such a nature as that described, it would 
be of great advantage if, in the first instance, some temporary 
draining could be effected, so as to draw away a great amount 
of the water, and bring the soil into a more solid state before 
using the tiles. By this means the subsidence would take 
place, to a large extent, before tiles would have to be used, thus 
averting a defect that would in future years involve a great 
amount of labour and expense. The second point is, there can 
be no doubt that a good dressing of lime would prove highly 
beneficial at the outset (as has been proved from various small 
experiments), for besides breaking up the tough surface, it helps 
to consolidate the open, loose soil, neutralises the organic acids, 
and provides one of the main elements so deficient in moss- 
soil. 

VOL. XL l 
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INSECT PESTS OF DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. 

By R. Stewart MacDougall, M.A., D.Sc., Consulting Entomologist to 
the Highland and Agricultural Society. 

The animal parasites of the domesticated animals belong to the 
group of Invertebrates, and are to be found in three series of 
these—the Protozoa, the Worms, and the Arthropoda or jointed- 
footed animals. 

The Arthropods are subdivided into the following classes:— 

(a) Crustacea—the Crabs, Lobsters, Shrimps, and Slaters. 

(b) Myriapoda—the Centipedes and Millepedes. 

(c) Insecta—the Insects. 

(< d) Arachnoidea—the Spiders, Scab Mites, Gall Mites. 

In this treatise we are concerned with the Insects, which may 
be distinguished from their nearest allies by the possession of 
the following characters :— 

(1) One pair of antennae or feelers. 

(2) Three pairs of legs when adult 

(3) A division of the body into three well-defined regions—a 
head, carrying the eyes, mouth-parts, and antennae; a thorax, 
carrying the legs and wings; and an abdomen, as a rule without 
external appendages. 

(4) The mode of breathing is very characteristic, and a know¬ 
ledge of it is necessary, as the means of procedure against insect 
pests have often a very distinct relation to the mechanism of 
insect respiration. There are no such organs as lungs in the 
insect world. The necessary air passes into the body of the 
insect, not through the mouth, but by a series of openings down 
the sides of the body, called spiracles or stigmata, and thence 
into main tubes or tracheae, which give off finer tubes, and so on, 
a complete system of such pipes piercing to all parts of the body, 
out into the legs aud wings, and even to the tips of the antennae. 
Thus insects in various stages of development may be suffocated 
by dusting their bodies with substances which will choke up 
their breathing-pores, or which, as a spray or vapour, will enter 
and pass through their tracheae, causing death, as will appear 
later. 

If we exclude one or two beetles whose larvae are occasionally 
harmful to birds— c.g. } pigeons—the parasitic enemies of the 
domesticated animals are comprised within three Orders—the 
Neuroptera, the Hemiptera, and the Diptera. 
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THB NEUROPTERA OB NERVE-WINGED INSECTS. 

These are insects with biting mouth-parts and four wings 
characterised by a great number of longitudinal and transverse 
veins. Wings are absent in the section Mallophaga or biting 
lice. The metamorphosis may be complete or incomplete. 

Excluding the Mallophaga and, abroad, the white ants, there 
is scarcely a member of the order which can be classed by the 
economic entomologist as harmful, while a number are useful in 
the sense that they prey on injurious insects. Using the name 
Neuroptera in its widest application, we include such insects as 
the day-flies or may-flies (Ephemeridae), with their aquatic larvae 
and their short imago life, and the caddis-flies (Trichoptera), with 
their case-making larvae, common in streams. The Duns and the 
Drakes and the Spinners, well known to anglers, are members of 
these two sections. Useful are the dragon-flies; the Chrysopidas 
or lace wings, whose eggs stand out on the ends of threads, and 
whose larvae prey on green-fly; and the Hemerobians, whose 
larvae decorate themselves with the empty skins of the sucked- 
dry Aphides, 

The larvae of the ant-lions also prey on insects. Each larva 
hollows out a cone-shaped pit in some sandy place and lies 
almost hidden at the bottom of it, ready to fall upon any care¬ 
less or curious insect which, having ventured over the edge of 
the pit, rolls to the bottom. The luckless insect is at once 
seized in a pair of terrible jaws, and soon its indigestible 
remains are tossed out and a good bit away from the ant-lion’s 
pit, so as not to “ discourage the others.” 


Odonata or Dragon-flies. 

I have often heard the dragon-flies called “ horse-stingers,” and 
the name the “ devil’s darning-needles ” applied to them seems 
fairly to express the popular notion that these insects are to be 
avoided as dangerous. This notion, however, is quite wrong; 
for these graceful active fliers—the swallows of the insect world, 
in flight as in diet—live on insects, their prey being taken on 
the wing. 

It is true that dragon-flies are voracious, but to human beings 
or to stock they are quite harmless. According to the species, 
after pairing the eggs are either dropped into the water or the 
female crawls down a water-plant and lays them below water. 
The sluggish lame from these eggs live on water insects, snails, 
and even small fish, which are seized by a terribly efficient part 
of the mouth called the mask. There is’no real resting stage 
in the life-history, but the nymph crawls out of the water on to 
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the bank or up the stem of some plant, and the skin splitting 
along the back, the adult dragon-fly, after a short time necessary 
for the spread and drying of the wings, flies away. 

Mallophaga or Biting Lice. 

The Mallophaga—wool-eaters, as their name means—are 
parasites which live not on blood but on epidermal scales, 
feathers, hairs, scurf, &c.; indeed by some they are regarded as 
“ mutualists ”— i.e ., as living in partnership with the host and 
doing it a service by keeping the external part of the body free 
from waste matters. There can be little doubt, however, that 
in numbers they are the cause of itching, unrest, and irritation. 

The Mallophaga are flattened, and their mouth-parts are 
fitted for cutting and biting. They have large broad heads and 
short antennae. The prothorax is distinct, but the second and 
third segments of the thorax, if present, are not marked off 
from the abdomen. The short legs—in one section more fitted 
for clinging, in another more for locomotion—have one or two 
claws. Wings are absent. The metamorphosis is incomplete. 
Pear-shaped eggs are laid on the hair or feathers (they may be 
hung by threads), and the young which hatch from them differ 
externally from the adult only in size, and they become sex¬ 
ually mature after some moultings. Mammals may be the * 
hosts, but birds chiefly, hence the Mallophaga are often called 
the “ bird-lica” 

Authorities have hitherto distinguished two sections of biting 
lice—namely, those which have palpi to the maxillae and those 
which have not. Dr Sharp, 1 however, quotes Grosse as declar¬ 
ing that palpi are never present. Although scientifically, then, 
this distinction may break down, for practical purposes we will 
here still retain the division into two—viz., the Philopteridae, 
characterised by their comparative sluggishness, their feet being 
more adapted for clinging; and the Liotheidae, more active 
insects. 

The Philopteridae are said to remain on a host which may die, 
when they themselves soon perish; the Liotheidae, on the other 
hand, in the case of death desert their dead host and seek a new 
living one. 

1 The Cambridge Natural History Volume on Insects. Part I. by Dr D. 
Sharp. 
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The PHILOPTEEIDiE. 

The following table from Kailliet may prove useful, deter¬ 
mination in each case being made by the microscope:— 


Antennae 3-joiuted, tarsus ending iu a single claw. On mammals. Trichodrctbs. 


Antenn® 5-jointed, 
tarsus ending in 
two claws. On 
birds. 


Antenn® different 
in the two sexes. 


Antenn® resem¬ 
bling in the two 
s»xes. 


(Body nar¬ 
row. 


i Tlit 

l " 


/Third joint of antenna of 
male without an append¬ 
age. Obnithobius. 

Third joint of antenna of 
male with an appendage. 

LlPBUBTTS. 


. f Antenna of male with ap- 

vBody wide. -| pendage to third joint. 

! Goniodes. 

fNo tubercles in front of the 

antenn®. Gonioootrs. 

Mobile tubercles. 

- Docophorus. 


j-Body wide. - 


Trichodectes,. 

This genus is found on the horse, dog, ox, sheep, goat. 
The species have wide flat heads beset on the upper surface 
with hairs. There are two segments to the thorax, the first 
well marked, the second made up of fused mesothorax and 
metathorax. The thorax is followed by a 9-jointed abdomen 
with scattered hairs, most marked at the edges. Towards the 
end of the abdomen the broader females carry two appendages, 
and they may be further distinguished from the males by the 
cleft end of the abdomen, this in the male being either rounded 
or not conspicuously cleft. 


Ornithobius . 

This insect, slender and transparent, has the swan for its host. 
It is about one-sixth of an inch long and whitish in colour. 


Lipeurus. 

The genus Lipeurus, with elongated narrow body, is found on 
fowls, ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, pheasants. We may take 
as an example Lipeurus variabilis , which lives in numbers 
among the feathers of the domestic fowl, preferring, as Denny 
says, “the primary and secondary feathers of the wings, among 
the webs of which they move with great celerity.” The rounded 
head is bordered in front by an antenneal band. The hind seg- 
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meat of the thorax is larger and broader than the prothorax. 
On the under surface of the thorax is a brownish spot. The 
abdomen shows spots and bands; it is cleft in the female and 
has a lance-shaped genital spot. From the edges of the abdom¬ 
inal segments hairs project. The prevailing colour is pale yellow, 
with the spots fawn-coloured, and dark-coloured bands. The 
male measures 1*9 mm. to a little over, and the female 2*2 rnm. 
to a little over. 

A slightly smaller form also infesting the fowl is Lipmrus 
heterographus , with a head not rounded but in the shape of a 
parabola 


The Goniodes. 

These have flatter wider bodies than the last. The head is 
large. Of the 5-jointed antennae, which are sunk in little pits, 
joint 1 in the male is the biggest and strongest, and joint 3 in 
the same sex carries an appendage. 


The Goniocotes. 

These are also flattened wide forms. There is no difference in 
the antennae of the two sexes, but the antennae are not sunk so 
deeply as in the Goniodes, and may spring almost directly from* 
the edge of the head. 

The species of both the last genera infest gallinaceous birds 
and pigeons. 

Goniodes dissimilis (Nitzsch), the chicken Goniodes, measures 
—the male almost 2 mm., the female 2\ mm. Head wider than 
long. The abdomen is broad and oval, and bears on the middle 
of each segment two bristles, and at both edges of the segments 
three or four bristles. At the edges, too, are somewhat curved 
spots. The general colour is whitish, the spots being darker 
and the bands fawn-coloured. 

Goniocotes holoyaster (Nitzsch), the chicken louse, is much 
smaller, the male being about *9 mm. and the female 1*3 mm. 
Head as wide as long, and broadest just behind the antenna*. 
Colour yellowish, darkening at the thorax; bands brownish- 
black. 


Docophorw. 

This genus, with head longer than broad, is found on the 
swan and duck. 
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The Liotheid.®, 


fitted for running. 


Tarsus with one claw. Living on mammals—chiefly rodents. Gybopus. 


Tarsus with two 
claws. Live on 
birds. 


['Thorax with three distinct 
1 segments. 


{ 


Trinoton, lives on web - footed 
birds —such as geese, swans, 
ducks. 


llhorax of two segments. 


/Orbital sinus (t.e., a notch in front 
I of the temples where the eye is 
I situated) deep. Colpociphaltjm, 
J found on pigeon. 


I Orbital sinus shallow or absent. 
Mbnopon, on many birds, rarely 
on mammals. 


Menopon pallidum (Nitzsch). 

This, the commonest and the most troublesome of all lice 
which infest the fowl, running with great nimbleness among 
the feathers, has been known for a very long time, the insect 
being met with in literature under various names during a 
period of two centuries. The head in front is somewhat angular, 
and somewhat crescent-shaped. The temples are rounded, and 
bear four bristles and a few hairs. Thorax the same length as 
the head in the male, but the thorax of the female is longer 
than the head. The abdomen is oval and elongated, longer and 
narrower in male, and each segment carries a series of bristles. 
The sides of the abdomen are not jagged. The male has four 
long bristles at the end of the abdomen. Colour, pale-yellow, 
with the spots on the abdomen bright fawn. 


Menopon biseriatum. 

This insect is known from pallidum by the more rounded 
head, by the fact of its having two series of bristles to each 
abdominal segment, and by its larger size, the male measuring 
up to 3*3 mm., and the female, which iu this species is smaller 
than the male, reaching 3*2 mm. While it has been taken 
on the fowl, Osborn 1 says “it would seem to be confined more 
particularly to the Phasianidoe, and of these to infest particularly 
the pea-fowls and turkey, its occurrence on the hen being enly 
occasional. It would evidently pass readily from any of these 
birds to others in the same family/’ 

1 The Pediculi and Mallophaga, by Professor Herbert Osborn, U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture (1891). 
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Preventive and Remedial Measures . 

The preventive and remedial measures to be adopted against 
the biting-lice will be detailed along with those directed against 
the sucking-lice. 


THE HEMIPTERA, 

This order of insects, so called because the insects belonging 
to one sub-order of it have their wings partly leathery and 
partly membranous, embraces a number of familiar forms—some 
harmful like the green-flies and the scales, some predaceous like 
the Reduviidae or “ assassin-bugs/* and some useful to man, like 
the cochineal and lac insects. 

Characteristic of the order are the piercing and sucking 
mouth-parts and the incomplete metamorphosis, there being no 
resting or pupal stage—the young forms that come from the egg 
feeding, and finally obtaining wings and becoming adult, after 
a series of moults. 

The order is divided into three sub-orders:— 

(1) The Homoptera, with all the wings (when these are present) 
of the same texture throughout, and held when at rest sloping 
like the roof of a house. Beak jointed. E.g ., the green-flies, the 
scales, and the spittle insects. 

(2) The Heteroptera. The fore-wings thickened at their bases, 
while at the top they are membranous. At rest the wings lie 
flat on the back, overlapping at the tip. Beak jointed. In¬ 
cluded in this sub-order are the water-boatmen, the water- 
scorpions, and all the true bugs. 

(3) Parasitica. Wingless, and beak unjointed. This is the 
sub-order we are concerned with, and with only one family of 
it, the Pediculidae or blood-sucking lice, all of which are mammal- 
infesting forms. 


Pediculidje. 

The members of this family have a sucking proboscis which 
is capable of expansion and contraction. When not in use it 
is invisible, having been withdrawn into its sheath. The sheath 
carries a series of hooklets, which when everted bury themselves 
in the skin, and so hold the sucking-tube steady. The skin is 
pierced by the proboscis, up which the blood flows. The head 
has a pair of simple eyes, and, in the species we shall mention, 
two short 5-jointed antennae. The thoracic region is marked by 
the six legs, which terminate in a 2-jointed tarsus. 'The second 
joint of the tarsus ends in a stout claw, which bends up and 
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forms, along with a projection from the lower extremity of the 
tibia, an apparatus by which the parasites can cling or creep. 

The male has a rounded abdomen (fig. 42), while that of the 
female (fig. 43) is notched. Along each side of the abdomen 
are the breathing-pores. 

The females lay eggs or “ nits,” which are glued to the hairs 
of the host. The attached end of the egg is narrower than the 
opposite end, from which the young issue on hatching. De¬ 
velopment is rapid, the young forms, without any resting stage, 
soon assuming the adult form, capable of reproduction. The old 
saying, recalled by Butler, that “ a louse can be a grandfather 
in twenty-four hours,” although a great exaggeration, is yet ex¬ 
pressive of their powers of multiplication. 

The following three genera of the Pediculidse are thus 
distinguished:— 

Thorax as broad as the abdomen, the two passing into one 
another without constriction. Phthirius . 

Thorax narrower than abdomen. The abdomen, broadest 
about the middle, narrows at the anterior end, so that the 
thorax and the abdomen do not seem sharply marked off from 
one another. Eyes prominent. Pediculus. 

Thorax narrower than abdomen. Abdomen and thorax, 
owing to the difference in breadth, sharply marked off from 
one another. Eyes absent. Hcematopinus. 

Phthirius inguinalis (Leach), Pediculus capitis (De Geer), and 
Pediculus vestimenti (Leach) infest man. Hcematopinus infests 
many other mammals— e.g., horse, ox, dog, pig, goat, camel, 
rodents; but, according to Neumann, not the sheep, cat, or 
guinea-pig. 

Phthirius inguinalis , the crab-louse, up to one-tenth of an 
inch in length, may be found in the pubic region, sometimes 
in the hairs under the arms and even the beard, but not the 
head. The body is not elongated, but nearly as broad as long, 
while the legs, spreading out from the sides, give the pest its 
crab-like appearance. The two front legs are weaker than the 
hinder pair, which latter are fitted for clinging. In colour the 
pest is white or yellowish-white, with black on the thorax. 

The best remedy is Stavesacre ointment. 

Pediculus capitis , the head louse, varies in colour with the 
host. Thus Taschenberg writes of it as greyish on Europeans, 
black on West African negroes, yellow-brown on Chinese and 
Japanese, dark-brown on Indians of the Andes, white in the 
Esquimaux. The food consists of blood sucked from the heads 
of infested persons, chiefly children. In six days some fifty 
pear-shaped eggs (fig. 44) are glued to the bases of the hairs. 
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In a week the young (fig. 45) will have hatched. In about 
three weeks these, having meanwhile moulted their skins three 
times, will be adult. 




Fig. 42.—Male of Pedicuht* capitis , much 
magnified. (Original.) 


Fig. 43.—Female of P. capitis 9 
greatly magnified. (Original.) 



Fig. 44.—Egg of P. capi¬ 
tis attached to hair 
and showing larva 
hatching, much mag¬ 
nified (Original) 


Fig. 45. —Larva of P. 
capitis, much magni¬ 
fied. (Original.) 


Prevention and Remedies .—Cleanliness, washing hair with 
soapy water, or better, a weak solution of petroleum. 


A little larger than the last is P. vestimenti , the body louse, 
whose eggs are laid in folds of clothing. Infesting wandering 
tramps, or sometimes very troublesome in soldiers* camps in 
war-time, it is not to be feared where clothes are regularly 
changed and washed, and bathing frequent. 
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The genus Ecmatopirms. 

Neither in form nor in life-history is it possible to draw 
much distinction between the foregoing lice and the members 
of this genus. The characters agreed on in the books as 
descriptive of the genus are—the absence of neck-like con¬ 
striction between the head and thorax ; antennae of five joints; 
abdomen with eight or nine segments; tarsus with a single 
claw; eyes may be absent. 


Eemedial Measures for Lice, both Biting and Sucking. 

Animals most likely to suffer will be such as are badly 
nourished or carelessly tended. 

Of ointments which, rubbed into the hair, will suffocate the 
pests by choking up their breathing-pores, two may be men¬ 
tioned :— 

(1) One part sulphur to four of lard. 

(2) Stavesacre ointment made thus: {a) Oil of stavesacre 
one part, lard seven parts; or (&) a decoction of one of staves¬ 
acre seeds to four of lard. 

For rubbing in or for washing there is a large choice of 
preparations. 

(1) A decoction of 1 oz. of stavesacre seeds to a quart of 
liquid, half water half vinegar. 

(2) An infusion of two parts stavesacre to one hundred of 
vinegar. 

(3) One part petroleum to ten of rape-oil. 

(4) A 5-per-cent mixture of boiled tobacco or tobacco-juice 
from manufactured tobacco, diluted in the proportion of 1 
to 100. 

(5) Benzine one part, soap six parts, water fifteen to twenty 
parts. 

(6) Creolinated water— i.e ., a 5-per-cent solution of creolin. 

(7) Repeated combing of the attacked animals, the comb 
being dipped in a strong solution of soda, or comb and brush 
dipped in carbonate of soda 2 oz., water 1 quart, powdered 
stavesacre | oz., or in kerosene emulsion whose formula is— 

Hard soap . . J lb. 

Soft water .... 1 gallon. 

Kerosene .... 2 gallons. 

The soap, dissolved in boiling water, is added to the warmed 
kerosene, and the two churned up together till an emulsion is 
formed. This mixture keeps quite well, and may be diluted 
at will. 
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Whichever of this formidable list of remedies is adopted, 
the importance of repetition of the treatment in some days 
must not be forgotten, so that any pests which may have hatched 
out from eggs which escaped the first dressing may be killed 
before they have proceeded to reproduction and egg-laying. 

Important as preventive and remedial are scrupulous clean¬ 
liness and the periodical disinfection of stable, kennel, and 
hen-house. 

In the case of birds, what will be written later under Fleas 
should be referred to. Besides, dust-baths Bhould be carefully 
provided. I have pointed out earlier how the tracheae of 
insects open to the exterior by spiracles, and where birds have 
a chance of “bathing” themselves in fine dust they will do 
much to keep themselves clean, for the fine dust will get into 
the spiracles of the lice and clog them up, inducing suffocation. 
Lysol, a preparation familiar to veterinarians, has a certain use 
against lice. I know of an experiment where a large number of 
fowls were dipped in a one per cent solution of lysol in water, 
and with excellent results. In dipping, the birds had to be 
gripped by their bills so that their mouths might be kept shut 


THE DIPTEBA OB TWO-WINGED FLIES. 

The Diptera, or True Flies, is a large order of insects 
characterised by the possession of a pair of wings borne by 
the large middle segment of the thorax. The hind-wings are 
replaced by a pair of “ balancers,” well seen in the daddy-long¬ 
legs, which seem in some way to aid the insect in maintaining 
its equilibrium. 

The adults have no jaws, their mouth-parts being fitted for 
a liquid diet. Some diet innocently on honey. To aid those 
which live on blood or animal juices to gain access to such 
food some of the mouth-parts are modified as lancets, by which 
the wounds are made whence the blood is drawn. Again, the 
house-fly, in helping itself to a knot of sugar, first renders the 
sugar soluble by a flow of saliva. 

Dipterous insects have a complete metamorphosis—that is, 
the adult female lays eggs from which come fleshy, legless 
maggots; these on being full fed pass into a resting or pupa 
stage, during which the changes take place which result in the 
completion of the development of the future issuing adult. 

While in most Diptera eggs are laid to the outside, which 
hatch into maggots, there are some exceptions, and among these 
may be mentioned the flesh-fly, the ked, and the forest-fly. 

In the order Diptera the habit of life as imago or larva is very 
varied. Some disgust us by the wav they revel in filth, so that 
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their good work as scavengers is apt to be forgotten. The adult 
mosquito and gad-flies attack man and other animals; the 
robber-flies prey on other flies. The larvae of the gnats and the 
blood-worms (the larvae of chironomus) live in water; the rat¬ 
tailed maggots of the drone-fly in pools where rotting or decay¬ 
ing organic matter is present, sometimes in the liquid putrescent 
matter of a rotting animal. The larvae of the daddy-long-legs, 
the pear-midge, and the onion-fly are well-known enemies of the 
agriculturist and fruit-grower. 

Nor are useful predaceous forms wanting. I have taken from 
noxious caterpillars which they were devouring, the larvae of 
Tachina flies, and often have bred out from the cocoons of the 
moths the mature Tachina. Every one interested in plants and 
troubled with green-fly should kuow the useful hover-flies, 
which unfortunately are too often regarded as harmful. Last 
summer I kept a number of the hover-fly maggots in captivity, 
and none doubted the maggots' usefulness who witnessed the 
savage greed with which they sucked dry the green-flies which 
I collected from rose-bushes and other plants and offered them 
as food. 

Classification of Diptera. 

There is a number of different classifications of this order, but 
the classification of Diptera is in a transition stage. For our 
purpose we will adopt Brauer's, and choosing out the families 
which contain animal parasites, we get the following list:— 

I. Flies in which the pupa escapes from the larval skin 
through a T-shaped opening. 

A . Long-horned flies, the antennae having more than 6 joints. 

Family Cnlicidce —The Gnats. 

B. Short-homed flies, antennae 3-jointed. 

Family Tabanidce —The Gad-flies. 

II. Flies in which the pupa escapes from the larval skin 
through a circular hole. 

Family CEstridce —The Bot-flies. 

M Muscidce —House-fly, Bluebottle, &c. 

»» ffippoboscidce-- r I!he Louse-flies— e.g. y the Ked and 

Forest-fly. 

Taking the families in order, we begin with the 

Pulicid® or Fleas. 

Entomologists have been somewhat puzzled as to where 
exactly in the world of insects the Fleas should be placed. By 
some they have been made to form an order by themselves 
under the name of Aphaniptera or Wingless insects, but recent 
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scientific opinion tends to look on the fleas as perhaps a 
degraded dipterous family, and we will take this view here. 

The family Pulicidae is made up of insects whose wings re¬ 
main as mere scales. Their metamorphosis is complete. We 
are concerned only with one genus of the family, the genus 
Pulex, of which the following four species may be noted and 
distinguished:— 

No comb-like spines on head or prothorax. Pulex irritans 
(L), the flea of man. 

No comb-like spines on head, 24 to 26 comb-ltke spines on 
the prothorax. Pulex avium (Tasch.), the flea of fowl and pigeon. 

Seven to nine comb-like spines on lower edge of each side 
of head and on the sides of the posterior edge of the prothorax. 
Head rounded. Pulex serraticeps (G.), the dog-flea. 

Five to six comb-like spines on lower edge of each side of 
head. Six spines on each side of prothorax. Head angular. 
Pulex goniocephalus (Tasch.), the rabbit and hare flea. 

We may take Pulex irritans to illustrate the structure and 
round of life of the genus. 

This lively, reddish-brown, laterally compressed insect has a 
small round head followed by a thorax bearing the legs, and a 
larger abdomen. Both thorax and abdomen have bristles. The 
head carries two simple eyes, a pair of very small antennae, and 
the mouth-parts, which are modified to form a piercing and 
sucking organ. The six bristly legs, the last pair being the 
longest, end in claws and are characterised by the unusual size 
of the coxa; (the part which joints the leg on to the thorax). 

The males are smaller than the females and have the end of 
the abdomen tipped up. The females lay their oval grey-col¬ 
oured eggs in dusty corners, cracks in the floor, on mats, &c., &c. 
From these hatch out legless maggots, whose body is made up 
of 13 segments. If these larva; be watched with a lens or 
under the microscope they will be seen to wriggle about very 
actively, doubtless assisted in their movements by the hairs 
present on each segment and by the two hooks at the tail end. 
After twelve days in the larval stage, the maggots, whose food 
has been animal or plant ddbris found in the sweepings, make 
for themselves little silken cocoous, which may be covered with 
dust particles. After a pupal stage of eleven to sixteen days, 
during which the changes take place that result in the complete 
development of the adult insect, the perfect flea emerges. The 
times of the different stages noted above are those given by 
Westwood, but these vary according to the climate and season. 

Although fleas live on a blood diet, there is evidence that 
they are able to live and propagate for some time in absence of 
hosts. Thus Hudson in the ‘Naturalist in the La Plata,* 
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among other examples, mentions a hamlet raided and depopu¬ 
lated by the Indians twenty months before his visit, “ and yet,” 
he goes on to say, “ on entering one of the deserted huts I found 
the floor literally swarming with fleas, and in less than ten 
seconds my legs to the height of my knees were almost black 
with their numbers.” Most writers call the flea pugnacious, and 
contests between flea and flea have been described. On occa¬ 
sions, however, they unite against a common enemy. Henri 
Kochefort, while a prisoner in the citadel of Oleron, witnessed a 
pitched battle between two squadrons of fleas and bugs, when, 
“ after a few minutes’ battle, the latter were reduced to mere 
skeletons lit to figure in a naturalist’s museum.” 

The Dog-flea. 

Pvlcx serraticcps is pale red-brown in colour. The male (fig. 
46) is 2 mm. long and the female 3 mm. The spines mentioned 
in the preceding table are very characteristic. Curious are the 
little antennae enclosed in pits 
behind the eyes under cover 
of a plate of chitin; they 
easily escape notice. 

This flea also can pass to 
the cat. Neumann says it 
seldom pricks man, but obser¬ 
vations in the Eastern United 
States prove conclusively that 
there P. serraticcps and not P. 
irritans is the commonest 
form, dwelling in the houses 
and attacking the inmates. * 

The eggs are laid among yig 46 _ D()g Flea . Male , wuch 
the hairs of the dog or are magnified. (Original) 

dropped to the ground, where 

they hatch. Simmons, working in Calcutta, found the eggs to 
hatch in two days, the larval life to last for seven days and the 
imago to issue from the pupal case in eight days more, the 
whole development from adult to adult being completed in 
seventeen days. A similar rapid development is confirmed 
from Washington from experiments made in the Entomological 
Department in the summer of 1895. The time will lengthen 
according to the environment. 

The old belief was that the larvae fed on dried blood which 
had been disgorged by the mother flea for the purpose. Such 
devotion to the young would not be without parallel in the 
insect world, but the truth seems to be that these blood-pellets 
are really the excrement of the adults, which, lying about 
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among the eggs and attached to them, provide nourishment 
sufficient for the larvae. Waste matters found in the dust 
amongst which the larvae live are also used. 

It is not impossible for the whole life-history to be completed 
on the host, the larva? living on the scurf. Austen and Leuckart 
quote instances in proof, in the case of dogs suffering from skin 
eruptions; while in the material combed from an infested dog I 
have found many flea larvae. Neumann testifies to the same 
possibility as regards the cat. 

PCJLEX AVIUM. 

This species has an elongated body and a round smooth head 
lacking the comb-like spines. It attacks a number of birds. Its 
chief interest for us is that it attacks the pigeon and fowl (where 
it may be got by putting the hand into the nest). Among other 
hosts Theobald 1 records it from the thrush, robin, and nest of 
blackbird. 

It can prick man. Sitting hens are annoyed, and where the 
fleas abound growth of the young birds is interfered with. 

Treatment for Fleas. 

We have seen in the life-histories how the larvae develop in 
dusty corners and crevices. Hence let there be a careful and 
regular sweeping, and a periodical cleansing out of dog-kennel 
and hen-house with lime-wash, care being taken that ail the 
comers get a supply. 

As against the adults, infested dogs, having first been bathed 
with soapy water so that the powder will stick, should be 
sprinkled with fresh pyrethruin powder, and similarly fowls. 

Benzine sprinkled about an infested place drives away fleas. 
If benzine be used it must be remembered that it is very inflam¬ 
mable, and no fire must be present. Creolinated water—a 10- 
per-cent solution—is an excellent wash for flea-infested animals, 
while a strength of 5 per cent makes an excellent disinfectant. 

The use of pine-wood chips or fine shavings for the nests of 
birds, instead of straw, has been recommended, the resinous 
odour being noxious to the pests. Bailliet, however, throws 
doubt on the success of this measure. 

A little sawdust soaked in naphthalin and placed in the nests 
of sitting birds will give them peace. It is a common practice 
in museums to place small unstoppered phials containing naph¬ 
thalin in the corners of the cases that hold insect and other 
collections, so that the fumes from the naphthalin may kill any 
insects that might enter to destroy the collections.' 

1 An Account of British Flies, by Fred. V. Theobald. 1892. 
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Another very excellent insecticide is bisulphide of carbon, and 
some recommend the placing of a little of it in a dish in a corner 
of, say, a hen-house where it would not be knocked over. The 
vapour of the carbon bisulphide would be almost immediately 
fatal to any insect vermin. There are two drawbacks to its use. 
Bisulphide of carbon has an extremely disagreeable odour, and 
great care must be taken not to bring a light near it—the person 
using it must not even be smoking at the time. 

If fleas have their special likings—viz., children and women 
and people with delicate skins—they have also their prejudices, 
and Bailliet mentions as one the odour of the horse, so that 
grooms and “ dwellers in stables ” possess immunity from fleas ; 
hence the custom of placing a horse-cloth in a corner so as to 
drive away the pests. 

A very original method of flea-trapping was that practised by 
a professor in Cornell University. The lower part of one of the 
Halls was badly iufested, and the professor’s plan of combating 
the inroad is thus chronicled in vol. vii. of * Insect Life ’: “He 
had the negro janitor put on a pair of rubber boots, and then 
tied sheets of sticky fly-paper, with the sticky side outward, 
around the legs of the boots. The janitor was then told to 
patrol the lower floor for several hours a-day. The result was 
gratifying and rather surprising. The sheets of fly-paper soon 
became black with fleas and had to be changed at intervals, 
but by this means the building was almost completely rid of 
the pest, with a minimum of trouble to every one except the 
janitor.” 

In Southern Mexico there grows a plant called Asdepias 
curamvica which the Indians use as a deterrent for vermin. 
The walls and floors are swept by brooms made of it, and 
fleas are thereby driven away for a considerable time. So, 
too, the “sweeping down” of a flea-infested dog is followed 
by the rapid flight of the vermin. 

The Culicidse or Gnats. 

This family of long-legged, narrow-winged insects, with hand¬ 
some antennas, is familiar to us through the common gnat, which 
can be so troublesome, although not so annoying, as the mos¬ 
quitoes or gnats of other countries. The females settling on 
any exposed part of the body pierce the skin by means of 
certain of their mouth-parts, which have the form of delicate 
lancets with barb-like teeth at their tip. The blood is then 
sucked up by means of a tube. When not in use the lancets 
and styles are carried in a sheath, which is really the modified 
lower lip of the insect. The males are harmless, living on the 
nectar of flowers. 

VOL. XT. M 
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The life-history of the gnat is interesting. Its eggs are laid 
in quiet or stagnant pools or in water-butts, these cone-shaped 
eggs, to the number it may be of 300, being glued together into 
little packets, which, if submerged, will immediately come to the 
surface again, and which always right themselves if turned up¬ 
side down* Ultimately the larvae push themselves through the 
bottoms of the eggs and live in the water on vegetable matter. 
The larvae wriggle about in the water or hang head downwards, 
taking in air by means of a little roundish projection at the tail- 
end, which projection reaches the surface of the water. The air 
taken in here passes all along the body by means of air-tubes. 
When later the larva becomes a pupa this position is reversed, 
the swollen anterior end of the pupa being uppermost, with two 
little horns projecting from the back of the head, by means of 
which respiration proceeds. In a short time the skin of the 
pupa on the surface of the water splits along the back, and the 
adult gnat, drawing out head, legs, and abdomen, floats for a 
short time on the empty pupa-case till its wings have dried, 
when it flies away. 

Professor J. B. Smith, of New Jersey, in his * Economic Ento¬ 
mology/ recommends a mixture which, rubbed over exposed 
parts, will keep off mosquitoes for two hours or longer without 
renewal, and trial might be made of it when gnats happen to be 
specially troublesome, as they are apt to be in very hot seasons.^ 
The mixture is— 

Oil of penny-royal.1 part. 

Oil of tar.2 parts. 

Olive-oil.2 „ 

The Tabanid® or Gad-flies. 

These are middle-sized or large-sized insects, with stout com¬ 
pact bodies. The eyes are large and prominent, quite meeting 
on the top of the head in the males, with a little separation 
between them in the females. The third joint of the antennae 
is ringed. The six lancets of the female mouth form a most 
formidable piercing apparatus, a wound being made and blood 
drawn from man or beast with great ease. Persons attacked 
vary much in the response they give. Once insect-hunting 
with a friend in a district where these flies abounded, both 
of us were “stung” frequently (wherever a dipterous insect is 
spoken of as * stinging," this never means by an organ at the 
end of the body as in the bees and wasps, but always by the 
mouth-parts) on wrist and neck; but while one of us did not 
suffer more than the temporary pain due to the pricking of 
the wound, the other showed swellings and had k smarting and 
itching sensation for a considerable time. Attacked animals, 
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wounded and in a state of panic, rush about, and besides the 
harm and loss which may result from this there is always the 
possibility of some disease being communicated by the intro¬ 
duction into the blood of some harmful germ. 

Male Tabanidae, as with the gnat, are characterised by their 
quiet and more modest demeanour; their mouth-parts are 
neither so numerous nor so formidable as in the females, and 
their food is found in their visits to flowers. 

The legs are strong, and on the tarsi are three cushions. The 
adults frequent pastures and wooded places and marshy ground, 
flying about most actively in the heat of the sun ; some of them 
make a loud buzzing noise in their flight, which has earned for 
them the name of Breeze-flies. 

The life of the spindle-shaped larvae seems to vary. These 
may be found in the soil living on humus or on a carnivorous 
diet, or more rarely they may be found in watery places. The 
pupa has six little processes at the hinder end. 

Three Gad-fly genera fall to be noticed by us. 


Tabanus bovinus, the Ox Gad-fly (Fig. 47). 

This is one of our largest Diptera, measuring it may be an inch 
in length and having a stout body. The compound eyes, each 
possessing hundreds of facets, are very prominent. The brown- 
black thorax is hairy and has dark stripes; the 
reddish-brown abdomen has a very character¬ 
istic longitudinal row of whitish tiiangles along 
the middle of its dorsal surface. The flatter 
female can be distinguished by the large eyes 
not meeting on the top of the head. 

The eggs seem to be laid on the earth, into 
which the legless maggot passes to feed on 
decaying matter or to gnaw the roots of plants. 

The diet of grub and adult are thus seen to be Fig. 47.—The Ox 
very different, the former taking solid food and Gad-fly. Male, 
the latter blood. The difference of mouth-parts SU5e ' 

in imago and grub is met with, however, in 
other orders of insects— e.g., the Moths and Butterflies, which 
as imagines take honey by a sucking-tube while their cater¬ 
pillars have biting jaws. 

The Tabanus maggot is thus described by De Geer, quoted 
by Westwood: “It is of an elongated sub-cylindric form, 
attenuated at each end, especially in front; it is destitute of 
feet, 12-jointed, having head distinct, narrow, elongated, homy, 
armed with two strong curved hooks, antennae, and palpi; the 
fourth to the tenth segments having an elongated dorsal papillose 
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ridge used in progression; the terminal segment is minute and 
tuberculiform.” 

When full fed the maggot becomes a pupa in the soil, and 
this, when the fly is ready to issue, works its way to the sur¬ 
face and half-way out of the ground by means of the spines 
present on it (just as the daddy-long-legs pupa does), escaping 
by a rupture at one end. 

The adult insects fly from the end of May onwards. 


HZBMATOPOTA PLUVIAL1S, THE CLEG OK HORSE BREEZE-FLY. 


This common and well-known pest of the horse (fig. 48), 
whose blood the female draws for food (Hcematopota means 
blood-drinker), also attacks man,—the attack possibly being 
followed by a swelling. 

The cleg, which flies in late summer, though resembling the 
last fly in its method of work, is very different in appearance. 
It measures about half an inch long and is narrow. There are 



Fig 48.—The Cleg, 
enlarged. (Original.) 


longitudinal pale stripes on the thorax, and 
the abdomen has on its upper surface a pale 
band and greyish spots. The wings are grey 
with light-coloured markings. In the living 
insect the eye 5 are very beautiful—green, with 
it may be coloured bands across them or a 
purplish reflection. 

The larva* live in the soil. 

Every one is familiar with the little frothy 
spittle-like collections found sticking to glass 
and other herbage. If such so-called witches* 
spittle, or cuckoo-spit, or frog-spit be ex¬ 


amined, an immature insect will be found imbedded in it. 


There is a belief in certain places that the cleg comes from 
this, and I have more than once been asked if this be so. The 
insect which develops in the froth has nothing to do with the 
cleg, but is one of the frog-hoppers which live on plants, leaping 
about with great activity. The frog-hoppers are not dipterous 
insects, but belong to the Hemiptera. 


Chrysops, the Blinding Brkeze-fly. 

This genus is distinguished at once from the last by the 
presence of three little simple eyes or ocelli on the top of the 
head. The large, handsome, compound eyes are golden-green, 
with purple lines and spots. 

There are two species in Britain —Chrysops ccccutiens and C 1 
relictus, which are somewhat like one another. 
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0. ccecutiens, the Blinding Breeze-fly (fig. 49), so called from the 
preference it shows, when attacking animals, for the parts round 
the eyes, measures from one-third of an inch to a little over 
this. Its abdomen is somewhat flattened 
and somewhat square shaped. When in a 
state of rest the wings are held somewhat 
apart. These are dark coloured, with a clear 
light mark about the middle and a smaller 
one farther back. The metamorphosis is 
not known, but the larva, as in the other 
Tabanidie, is supposed to live in the ground. 

Fig. 49 .—Chrysops ccecu- 

Protection against these Tabanidie is dif- (Ori^naM tUral 

ficult. As a salve for wounds ammonia salts 
can be recommended. To ward off* attack in absence of a net 
or some such covering, one could dress with some deterrent 
mixture— e.g ., fish-oil and crude carbolic acid. 

The CEstrid® or Bot-flies. 

This is a family of generally large hairy flies whose mouth- 
parts are either quite abortive or rudimentary, so that as adults 
they do not feed. The head is large and the face broad ; the 
small 3-jointed antenna' are in grooves; the third joint carries a 
dorsal bristle. The males have a rounded and the females a 
pointed abdomen. Some species bring forth live maggots, others 
lay eggs. The legless larva are 12-jointed including the head, 
and may be warty with rows of spines. At the posterior ex¬ 
tremity the respiratory organs open, the stigmata or spiracles 
being situated on plates. Three stages are distinguished in the 
course of larval life, corresponding to and determined by two 
moultings. The pupal stage is passed under cover of the last 
larval skin, from which the imago escapes by a rupture at one 
end, caused by pressure from a little projection on the insect's 
head. 

The (Estrida* proper fall into three very natural sub-families, 
in which not only can a distinction be drawn between the adults 
and the larvie respectively, but the biology is also distinct. The 
sub-families are— 

(1) The Cnticolm , where the larva live beneath the skin. 

(2) The Gastricolw ,, with the larva 1 resident in the alimentary 
canal. 

(3) The Cavicolce , where the larvae crawl up the nostrils to 
the frontal sinuses. 

Of each of these three we will take a type—viz., of (1) the Ox 
Warble-fly, of (2) the Horse Bot-fly, and of (3) the Sheep’s 
Nostril Fly, 
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Hypoderma bovis (De Geer) t the Ox Warble oh 
Ox Bot-fly. 

The genus Hypoderma consists of long-legged hairy flies, 
with head broader than the thorax. The antennae are very 
short. The proboscis is rudimentary. The females possess an 
ovipositor of several segments which can be telescoped within 
one another. The larvae pass through several stages in which 
they show change in shape, in mouth-parts, and in armature. 

In Europe, Hypoderma Actceon (Brau.) attacks the red-deer, 
H\ Diana (Brau ) the roe-deer and the red-deer, and J5T. Tarandi 
(Brau.) the reindeer, while H\ bovis and H. lineata (Villers) 
attack cattle. 

H. bovis , the Ox Warble or Ox Bot-fly (fig. 50), whose maggots 
are the cause every year in Britain of a loss of many thousands, 
or perhaps we should say of some millions, of pounds, is a hairy 
two-winged fly, measuring over half an inch 
in length. It is dark coloured, banded with 
yellow hairs. There are yellow hairs on the 
face, yellow and black hairs on the thorax, 
while the hairs on the abdomen are yellow- 
red posteriorly, black in the middle, and 
yellow-white in front. 

The flies, which appear in the summer, but 
are mosti common about July and August, lay 

(Ongmal.) their eggs on the upper parts of the body of 

the ox, along the back or flanks or sides. 
The eggs have a little stalk whose base is swollen into two 
lobes or lips, as Riley describes them, “ with a groove between 
them, closing over the hair,” and forming an excellent arrange¬ 
ment for fixation. 

From this structure of the egg, and from the shape of the 
blunt ovipositor, it is regarded as certain that the hide is not 
pierced in egg-laying, but that the maggot, hatched in the open, 
makes a passage for itself. We will see later that there is a 
difference of opinion as to the “ road ” by which the maggot 
travels ere it takes up its position in the “ warble-cell ”; but 
Miss Ormerod, from a section made at an early stage of infesta¬ 
tion, believes that the maggot, aided by mouth-hooks and spines, 
makes its way directly through the hide: Miss Ormerod’s section 
showed a delicate passage leading from the external surface to 
the at-the-stage-of-examination very small maggot. 

The maggot develops slowly during the autumn and winter, 
until in February or March of the next year lumps can be felt 
and an opening in their centre begins to show, this opening being 
the external end of the passage which leads to the warble-cell 
below the skin. Meanwhile the larva continues to grow, feeding 
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ou the pus ^nd blood from the ulceration which the irritation of 
the maggot’s presence has given rise to. Some of the pus may 
exude from the external opening and mat together the sur¬ 
rounding hairs. 

With growth and moulting the maggot passes from a worm¬ 
shaped creature to a club- and pear-shaped form (fig. 51), in the 
course of which changes the mouth-hooks, present in the very 
youngest stage, seem to be lost, the bands of prickles show a 
different arrangement, the spiracles at the tail-end become more 
prominent, and the general colour of the larva changes from 
white to greyish or greyish-brown. 

The grown wrinkled grubs, with transverse bands of prickles, 
feed with the anal end, containing the spiracles, uppermost, and 
on being full fed, when they measure about an inch, they leave the 
“ warble-cell,” generally early in the morning (as Reaumur and 
others since have shown), by squeezing themselves out of the 
tumour tail-end foremost. Having 
fallen to the ground, the larva 
wriggles to some sheltered place or 
goes a little into the ground and 
becomes a pupa (fig. 52), the external 
covering of which is black. In a 
month or more, according to the 
season, the fly emerges. 

The ox warble-fly causes immense 
loss in various ways. 

In the first place, it seems to be 
fairly well agreed that the presence 
of the flies bent on egg-laying is a source of great alarm to the 
cattle (although it is certain that H. bovis is sometimes blamed 
for panic really due to the Tabanidte), which gallop about and 
run the flesh from their bones. 

This galloping is specially bad for milk-cows, not only because 
it affects adversely the quality and quantity of the milk, but 
also because the udders get bruised by striking against the body 
as they swing from side to side during the headlong flight of the 
cows. Mr Harry Thompson of Aspatria, a well-known authority 
on this subject, informed me recently, in conversation about the 
matter, that he has often been witness to this harm, that bruised 
udder brings the flesh off the cow terribly, and that not rarely 
gangrene follows, ending in septic poisoning and death of the 
cow. 

Again, the cattle, owing to the irritation caused by spiny and 
feeding grubs under their skin, cannot feed at peace, and as they 
fail to put on flesh the owner does not get a return in keeping 
with the feed. 

Still further, after the cattle have been slaughtered, there is 




g 51.—Larva 
of Ifypodcr- 
ma bovis. 
(Original.) 


Fig 52.—Pupa 
of Hypodtr- 
ma bovis . 

(Original.) 
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more loss in dressing the ca$eas$es, from what has been called 
“licked beef” or “butcher’s jfctfjfijF Discussing this subject on 
page 20 of her work on the Warble-fly, Miss Ormerod quotes Mr 
Harry Thompson thus: “ What causes the damaged meat or beef 
is the chronic inflammation set up by the warbles in the skin,' 
which extends to the connective tissues, thence to the flesh, 
producing the straw-coloured, jelly-like appearance of a dew- 
slaughtered carcass of beef, which in twelve to twenty-four 
hours, when exposed to the air, turns a dirty greenish-yellow 
colour; and this spoils the beef, having a frothy discharge 
oozing from the surface, with a soapy-like look." 

Again, Miss Ormerod quotes Mr John Child, of the Leeds 
and District Hide, Skin, and Fat Co.: “ In the worst part of the 



Fig, 53.—Piece of hide-of Ox ftffcer tanning, showing the warble-holes, 
natural size. (Original.) 


warble season I could get bucketfuls of inflamed tissue, com¬ 
monly called by the butchers ‘jelly,’ cut and scraped from the 
carcass after the hide is taken off. The formation of this matter 
must be a great drain on the health, condition, and quality of 
the animal, and must be a great loss to somebody.” 

Lastly, there is the grievous ioss from hides ruined for tanning 
purposes. Sometimes the hides are quite riddled with warble- 
holes. Miss Ormerjjq mentions several cases where as many as 
four hundred holes were present; and in one of my own speci¬ 
mens, measuring 21 inches long bv about inches broad, a 
part of which is shown in fig. 53, Counted not less than 236 
holes. Smaller numbers are of course commoner. 
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Means of Preveatfea and Remedy. 

Where sheds or some such shelters are provided or present, 
Rattle will suffer less than those exposed in the open with no 
such places to retire to when the flies are about 

The flies are also said not to cross water in search of a host. 

For dressing the animals’ backs so as to disgust the fly and 
prevent her from egg-laying, fats and oils have been recom¬ 
mended by all the old writers, even back to the time of Pliny. 
Good dressings for such a purpose are train-oil and Stockholm 
tar. A favourite recipe of Mr Harry Thompson’s is “ flowers of 
sulphur 4 oz., spirits of tar 1 gill, train-oil 1 quart. Mix well 
together, and apply along the spine once a-week with a small 
brush.” Animals so dressed graze in peace, while alongside of 
them beasts not treated are careering about the fields. 

Once the cattle are infested, the likeliest time to succeed 
against the pest is in the spring, when the warbles are opening. 
The maggot, as has been already pointed out, breathes by 
spiracles situated at the tail-end, and as it lies tail-end upper¬ 
most and at the opening, any sticky or greasy substance placed 
on this will choke up the breathing-pores and suffocate the 
maggot. M'Dougall’s sheep dip, lard, a mixture of cart-grease 
and sulphur, or tar-oil and sulphur, are all effective for the 
purpose. 

A poisonous material is mercurial ointment, a little of which 
(only a little in case of accident) is dressed on to each warble 
and soon kills the maggot. Miss Ormerod has had many com¬ 
munications testifying to the complete efficacy of this last 
method of treatment. The difficulty is not to kill the larva, 
but to get people to take the trouble to do it. 

Squeezing out the maggots (and killing them), which may 
be done without difficulty about the time they are ripe, is a 
practised and thoroughly useful measure. 

Altogether, in view of the comparative ease with which 
H. 1mm can be successfully warred against, there is little ex¬ 
cuse for the widespread loss occasioned by it. 


IlYPOPERMA L1NEATA ( Villcrs ), THE STRIPED Ox WARBLE-FLY. 

For long it was believed that the species of ox bot-fly in¬ 
jurious to cattle in America was also Hypodcrma bovis, but 
comparatively recently very careful observations and exam¬ 
ination of bred-out specimens have proved that the pest in 
America is JGT. lineata. 

B. lineata is also a European and a British fly, but any warble 
infestation with us has always been ascribed to bovis , 
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The two flies, bovis and lineata, resemble each other ex¬ 
tremely closely; but generally it may be said that lineata is 
smaller and shows longitudinal bands on the front part of the 
thorax, light stripes alternating with dark—hence one name, 
the Striped Ox Bot-fly. 

The great interest, however, of lineata is its life-history, 
which has been placed beyond doubt by several workers in 
America, among whom Dr Curtis occupies a prominent place, 
as chronicled by the late Mr Riley in his article on B. lineata 
in the June number of ‘ Insect Life ’ for 1892. 

As expounded by the late Mr Riley, the eggs of lineata are 
laid in rows on the hairs, to which they are attached in a 
manner similar to that described under bovis. The eggs are 
laid on places that the cattle can reach conveniently with their 
tongues, a very favourite place being “ the legs round about the 
heels,”—hence also another name for lineata, the Heel Fly. 

The cattle, in licking themselves, convey the hatched maggots 
to tlieir mouths, and these young maggots, which are spiny, 
thereby are able to attach themselves to the gullet. After 
moulting (in this first moult the larva loses its spines) the now 
smooth maggot proceeds to wander from the gullet through 
the tissues to the back, under the skin of which they are, after 
a number of months’ wandering, found. Here a second moult 
takes place, which leaves the larva once more spiny. They 
then bore through to the exterior, tail foremost, and after a 
third moult assume the form familiar to those who know the 
appearance of bovis in its last stage. The rest of the life-history 
is as in bovis. 

From the eminence of the various observers in America, and 
from the evidence they adduce, it seems impossible to doubt 
that the above is the true life-history of lineata. Two questions 
naturally arise out of this—namely, Is it possible that our 
bovis has a similar life-history, and how is it we never have 
complaints of lineata in our country ? I have pointed out 
earlier that Miss Ormerod, who has identified herself in so 
splendid a manner with the ox-warble infestation in our 
country, does not believe in the “ wandering ” of bovis. There 
is still room for evidence, however, and for additional obser¬ 
vations as to possible lineata attack; and if I here invite atten¬ 
tion to the subject, and invite communication should eggs be 
found on the legs of the ox or presence of lame in the ox’s 
gullet, it is not with any intention of overlapping the work of 
Miss Ormerod, who has made this subject peculiarly her own 
and has already issued an appeal for further information, but 
solely with a view to seconding her appeal. 
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Gastkophiujs, the Hoese Bot-flies. 

The genus Gastrophilus contains middle-sized silky-haired 
flies with a distinct channel on the face between the eyes. The 
larval stage is passed somewhere in the alimentary canal of the 
host. With us the best-known species are Gastrophilus equi (fig. 
54) and Gastrophilus licemorrhoidalis. 



Fig. 54 .—GastrophiluH equi. 

a, Male, twice natural size f, Front end of larva a, antenme; b and <, 

b, Head of same, with a, tht channel on the mouth-hooks, mmh magnified. 

fan. i , Last segmont of larva seen from behind. 

c, Abdomen of female, showing oMpositor. h, Stigmatic plates at hind end of larva, 

d, Egg on a hair, magmfiod greatly magnified. 

e, Grown larva, magnified. i, Pupa. 

k , Pupa seen from the bide. 

(a to d aftei Brauer, l to k after Ntt/sch ) 

Gastrophilus equi (Fabr.), the Horse-bot or Horse-bee, 

is a yellowish-brown fly, measuring from a half fco two-thirds of 
an inch long. It is a hairy fly, the hairs on the dark-banded 
thorax being reddish, those on the abdomen yellow-brown. 
The male has the end of the abdomen rounded, while that of 
the female is pointed from the well-marked ovipositor, which is 
directed downwards and forwards. 

The whitish-yellow eggs, one-twelfth of an inch long, are 
pointed at the end attached to the hair of the horse, and trun¬ 
cate at the free end from which the maggot will issue; examined 
closely they show a transverse striation (fig. 55). The newly- 
hatched maggots are spindle-shaped. Each has at the anterior 
end two little antennae, mouth-hooks, and a series of spines. 
The hind edges of the segments that follow the head also carry 
prickles, save the last two. 
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The grown larva, three-quarters of an inch long, is somewhat 
convex above and truncate posteriorly; in addition to the hooks 
round the mouth<end, each segment following the head has a 

double row of prickles, less 
marked on the posterior 
segments. On the hind sur¬ 
face of the last segment the 
spiracles are seen. 

The life-history is as fol¬ 
lows: The females in the 

Fig. 55.—Egg of Gadrophilus equi attached summer — perhaps most 

to hair of horse, and showing larva in situ, 

much magnified. (Original.) commonly m July and 

August—glue their eggs to 
the hairs of the horse ou the forelegs and shoulder region. 
The eggs hatch in times varying from some days up to some 
weeks; they are sensitive to warmth and moisture, one observer 
stating that he obtained hatching at pleasure by exhaling his 
hot breath on them. 

The maggots, to escape, push off a lid at one end of the egg, 
and either protrude their bodies without entirely leaving the egg 
for a time, or leave it and crawl on to the horse’s skin, where a 
tickling is caused by their wriggling. In either case, the active 
lame (their activity can be well seen by placing larvae for 
examination in a drop of horse’s saliva) are conveyed to the 
mouth by the horse licking itself, any out of convenient reach 
perhaps serving for a companion. The maggots ultimately 
reach the stomach, to the first half or cardiac end of which (I 
have also seen them in the second half of the stomach, but this 
is not common) they fix themselves by their mouth-hooks, which 
they bury in the mucous membrane (fig. 56). 

In this position, nourished, as Neumann says, “ on the inflam¬ 
matory products secreted by the small wound in the mucous 
membrane,” they remain till full fed, when, after a stay of nine 
or ten months, they let go their hold, and passing through the 
alimentary tract, reach the ground in the faeces. In the ground 
the pupal stage is passed under cover of the last moulted larval 
skin, which becomes quite dark in colour. The fly emerges in 
five or six weeks. 

Another fly resembling G . cqui , but smaller" and darker, is G. 
hccnwrrhoidaMs (Linn.) It also lays darker eggs on the hairs of 
the horse, sometimes on the long hairs about the lips, and these 
being licked, the maggots are conveyed to the mouth. Other 
points of difference in the biology are—the maggots of hcemor - 
rhoidalis often fix themselves in the pharynx and back of the 
throat, interfering wi^h swallowing; and another favourite posi¬ 
tion for them is in the rectum, where the generally red-coloured 
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larva takes on a green colour. In the rectum the maggots can 
be seen and felt. 

Opinion differs a good deal as to the harmfulness of these 
bote. In conversations with veterinary surgeons, I find there is 
a tendency to minimise the evils that may attend bot-presence. 
There are authenticated records, however, which place the pos¬ 
sibility of grievous harm beyond all doubt. Inflammation, 
ulcers, interference with digestion, interference with the free 



Kig fitt —Lai vie of Horae-bot attached to Stomach, natural 
Bisse (Original) 

passage ol food or exit of waste matters, loss of appetite and con¬ 
dition, have been frequently attested to. 

In connection with prevention and remedy, attention should 
be directed to the possible prevention of egg-laying by meats of 
washes whose unpleasant odour would disgust the females, or at 
least the careful periodical examination of horses that have been 
out at grass, with a “ grooming ’’ thorough enough to remove the 
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The of kwmorrhoidalis can be removed from the anal 

region andrectum by hand, those in the laryngeal region have 
been, by pushing into the throat a stick covered with cloth 
saturated with oil. 

As against the maggots in the stomach, little success follows 
efforts to expel them by means of medicines. Mr H. Thompson 
recommends as medicine in cases where emaciation seems due to 
the presence of bots, 2 oz. turpentine and 20 oz. of raw linseed- 
oil, mixed and given as a draught once a fortnight. 

That infested horses should be fed well goes without saying. 

(Estrus ovis ( Linn ), the Sheep’s Nostril Fly. 

This species (fig. 57), which is viviparous, depositing not eggs 

but maggots inside the 
rim of the sheep’s nostril, 
causes what is known as 
“ false gid ” in sheep from 
one of the attendant symp¬ 
toms. Occasionally a good 
deal of loss is caused by 
this attack; in the sum¬ 
mer of 1896, for example, 
the flockmasters of Mon¬ 
mouthshire, Herefordshire, 
and adjacent districts suf¬ 
fered heavy losses from 
the nostril maggots. 

The greyish-yellow fly, 
which measures about half 
an inch in length, has 
transparent glassy wings. 
The flies are described as 
lazy, and seldom flying except when engaged in laying their 
young. 

The pest is worst in the summer and early autumn, when, 
tempted out by the sunshine, it circles round the sheep, darting 
in at them and depositing the maggots within the nostril. The 
maggot has three stages. To begin with it is very small and 
white, with spines on the under surface of the abdomen ; in the 
second stage spines round the mouth and on the lower surface 
of the abdomen are well marked, as also are the stigmata on their 
plates. Later, the full - grown larva, white with dark streaks, 
measures *ibout three-quarters of an inch long, and is convex on 
the upper surface; the head-end, furnished with hooks, is some¬ 
what pointed, and the posterior end is truncate. 

The maggots when deposited make their way up the nostrils, 



Fig. 57 .—(Estrus ovis. 

1 and 2, Adult fly. 6, Young lai \a. 

3, Pupa. a, Head end. 

4 and 5, Full-grown larva. b, Tatl-end 

(Aftei Riley.) 
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drawing themselves up by means of their hoofed And spines, 
which, traried in the mucous membrane, cause much irritation. 
Later the maggots are to be found in the frontal sinuses ot the 
head, and it may be the horns. The number of larvae found 
on examination in a single sheep varies from three or four up to 
many, but the lesser numbers are the more common (fig. 58). 



Fig 58 —Mesial section of Sheep’s head invaded bv (Estrut larva 

c, The nasal cavity g , Turbmat* d bones m. Cribriform plate 

rf, Lowei jawbone f , Frontal sinus, 3 laiva m it n, Larva* amending the nares 

e, Nostril 7, Nasal smus t, Larva ascending to the sinus 

/, Opening of teai duct 

(From Curtis) 


Full-fed, the maggots—unless impiisoned in some recess from 
which owing to their increased size they are unable to .return 
—reach the nostrils again and are sneezed out on to the ground, 
into which they pass and pupate. The larval life is said to last 
for nine or ten months, and the pupal stage a month or longer. 

Dr Curtis has found in his experience larvae of all sizes at the 
same time, and this goes to prove that the work of the fly is not 
limited to a restricted definite flight period, but that the flies 
issue from the pupal cues at different times and proceed to 
deposit their maggots whenever temperature and weather con¬ 
ditions are favourable. From my own experience with other 
insects I strongly favour this view. 
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How much the sheep dislike and fear their enemy is se@ti from 
their behaviour when the fly is about and at work. Bracy- 
Clark, writing iu 1797 in the Linnsean Society’s Transactions, 
gives the following description: “ The moment the fly touches 
the nose of the sheep they shake their heads and strike the 
ground violently with their fore-feet. At the same time, hold¬ 
ing their noses close to the earth, they run away, looking about 
them on every side to see if the fly pursues; they also smell to 
the grass as they go lest one should be lying in wait for them. 
If they observe one they gallop back or take some other direc¬ 
tion. As they cannot, like the horses, take refuge in the water, 
they have recourse to a rut, dry dusty road, or gravel-pits, 
where they crowd together during the heat of the day, with 
their noses held close to the ground, which renders it difficult 
for the fly to get conveniently at the nostril” 

Neumann, writing on the symptoms attending sheep-bot in¬ 
festation, says: “ The first sign of their presence is a discharge, 
at first clear and serous, then thick and mucous, from the 
nostrils. Then there are frequent sneezings and snortings, ac¬ 
companied by the expulsion of the mucus, and sometimes of the 
larvae. Later, the animals throw their head upwards, and rub 
their nose on the ground or with their fore-feet. As the malady 
progresses, the sheep hold their head low and lift their limbs 
high in movement as if walking in water.” 

From the sheep staggering, this disease is sometimes confused 
with “ staggers.” There is no connection whatever between the 
two. The well-known “ staggers,” in which the sheep turn in a 
circle, is due to the presence in the brain of the sheep of a large 
bladder containing the immature stage of one of the tapeworms, 
viz., Tccnia cmnurm . 

In combating CEstrvs ovis, prevention is to be aimed at as 
more likely to be attended with useful results than later 
remedial measures. A preventive measure is smearing the 
noses of the sheep with tar or fish-oil, or some such stuff, which 
would deter the female from depositing her maggots. It is no 
wonder that such a suggestion has been found too oneious for 
those in charge of the sheep to carry out, and so there are con¬ 
trivances for making the sheep dress themselves. One such 
contrivance is to have in the pastures some salting-troughs 
made in the shape of the letter V. Both sides of these are 
smeared with tar, which is rubbed against the noses of the 
sheep as they lick the salt. 

Another plan is to turn up fresh furrows in the pastures, in 
which the sheep can bury their noses at will. 

Remedial measures have for their object the stupefying of 
the maggots by fumigation, and their discharge consequent on 
violent sneezing of the sheep. For this purpose tobacco-smoke 
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is blown up the nostril, or a mixture of equal parts of turpentine 
and olive-oil injected by a syringe whose nozzle has first been 
well pushed up the nostril. These methods, however, have 
little success behind them to encourage their being practised. 

For valuable sheep, the surgical operation of trephining may 
be performed, the exposed maggots being picked out by a pair 
of forceps or killed by an injection of benzine diluted slightly 
with water. 

On the Continent several species with similar habits attack 
deer. It was thought that none of the deer species were to be 
found in Britain ; but some time ago I received from Mr Percy 
Grimshaw, F.E.S., a reprint of a short paper in the * Annals of 
Scottish Natural History' for July 1895, in which Mr Grimshaw 
chronicles the receipt of two females of (Estrus, or Cephenomyia 
rufibarbi% which is there described. Both specimens were from 
Strathcarron, Boss-shire. This is the first record in Britain of 
this Cephenomyia, whose larvae are found in the nostrils and 
throat of the red-deer. 

Cephenomyia rufibarbis is a hairy fly, nearly three-quarters of 
an inch long, with a black head and bright tawny beard. The 
full-grown yellowish maggots measure fully an inch 


The Muscidae. 

This is a very large family, embracing very many genera and 
species which may appear very unlike one another. The char¬ 
acteristics of the family are three-jointed antennae, with the 
third joint the largest, and with a dorsal bristle springing from 
it. The proboscis ends in two soft lobes, and has within it two 
bristles. The larvae are legless maggots, with a pointed head- 
end possessing hooks, and a blunt tail-end. Their food may be 
living, or dead decaying, animals or plants. Pupation takes 
place inside the last larval skin, which hardens into a protecting 
case. 


Musca domestica (De Oxer), the House-fly. 

A very familiar member of this family is Musca domestica , 
sometimes such a nuisance in our houses, and to stock also, with 
the irritating tickling caused by the movement of the flies over 
any exposed surface of the body. The mouth-parts are fitted 
for suction. The female flies lay up to 120 or more eggs, .pre¬ 
ferably in horse-manure. In a day or less these hatch. In a 
week or less the whitish maggots with pointed heads are ready 
to pupate. By another week the flies have emerged. The time 
taken for a complete cycle varies with the temperature. Recent 
experiments in America show that the whole life-cycle may take 
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only ten days. There is thus ample room for a succession of 
generations during the summer ana autumn. 

All flies, howeyer, called “ house-flies,” although taken for it, 
are not really Musca domestica. Among other species found in 
houses, and resembling very closely in appearance M. domestica, 
is a fly called Stomoxys. This genus may cause annoyance in 
house or stable or field by its piercing mouth-parts. Of two 
species, we may take as a type Stomoxys calcitrans. 



Fig. 59. — Stomoxys 
calcitrans , twice 

natural size. (Ori¬ 
ginal.) 


Stomoxys calcitrans (Geoff.)—Fig. 59. 

Literally the sharp-mouthed stinger that causes the horse to 
stamp, this is a somewhat shorter and stouter fly than Musca 
domestica. Its face has a yellowish tinge. 
The anterior part of the body is greyish, with 
dark lines and spots; the abdomen greyish- 
yellow brown. Wings glassy. Besides being 
shorter than the common house-fly, it can be 
distinguished m various other ways: the eyes 
are not quite so red; the wings when the fly 
is at rest are held wider apart; the head is 
held more erect when at rest, that of M. do - 
mestica being held down or withdrawn some¬ 
what; and, best of all, the cruel proboscis,^ 
somewhat bent at its base, projecting in front of the head. 

Stomoxys breeds in dung, and white maggots hatch from 
the eggs. The pupa is light brown, with two little black horns 
near the anterior end. The pupal stage, on the authority of 
Taschenberg, lasts four to six weeks. Stomoxys is found in the 
summer and autumn, when, flying on man or other animals, it 
pierces the skin in its quest for blood. The proboscis carries in 
a groove a fine sharp-pointed blade which can pierce through 
thin clothing. 

In stables where these flies settle on the horses 1 legs the pricks 
of the proboscis cause the horses to stamp, and in sensitive tine¬ 
skinned animals a little swelling may follow the wound. 

As this pest breeds in dung, the quick removal of this, or its 
destruction in some way, will do something to keep the flies in 
check. 

For protection in stables, Taschenberg recommends a mixture 
of 120 grammes of Persian insect powder, 2 grammes of powdered 
sulphur, and 2 grammes lycopodium. These should be filled 
into a dry pig’s bladder, which bladder is secured at one point 
round a let-in quill or some such little pipe. Through this pipe 
or quill, by pressure on the bladder, one squirts the mixture 
about the places where the flies settle in greatest numbers in 
the evening or on a cold day. This will kill the flies. Care 
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must be taken that when not in use the bladder is thoroughly 
closed, else the odour of the mixture will go, and with it the 
effectiveness of the compound. 

A dressing of fish-oil on the horses’ legs might be resorted to 
if the flies were very troublesome in the stable. 

There is also a practice of suspending in stables, by a string, 
branches of plants, on which the flies freely collect. At night¬ 
time the cord is snipped through, and the falling branch with 
its collection of resting flies caught in a sack held below for the 
purpose. 

What was said under fleas as to the value of a thorough 
cleaning out and disinfection may be repeated here with refer¬ 
ence to the stable, creolinated water in the lime-wash being very 
useful. * 

Not far removed from Stomoxys is the genus Htematobia, 
also blood-suckers. The species are smaller than the common 
house-fly, and have palpi much longer than those of Stomoxys. 
They live not under cover but in the open pastures, where they 
do their harm, and where, in freshly laid dung, the larval life is 
passed. 

The Blue-bottles oh Meat-flies. 

The Calliphora species have a proboscis fitted for suction, 
while the third joint of the antennae is very long and carries 
a prominent feathery bristle. Two species of blue-bottle — 
Calliphora oorniloria (L.) (fig. 60) and C. eryihroccphala (fig. 61) 



Pig, 60 .—Calliphora votni- throrephala . Female, 

torva. Male, twice nat- natural size. (Ori- 

ural size. (Original.) ginaU 

—are well known by their loud buzzing noise and their blue 
colour, and as laying their eggs on meat and fish or on matter 
beginning to decay, to which they are attracted by their very 
keen sense of smell. 

The two flies resemble each other very closely in appearance, 
but on examination with a lens vomitoria , which is not quite 
so common as the other in houses, will be seen to have a black 
face and a red beard, while erythrocephala has a red face and a 
black beard. 
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The numerous eggs, which are much longer than broad, are 
laid in little heaps, and they hatch in twenty-four hours. The 
maggots, with horny hooks at the pointed mouth-end, and trun¬ 
cate posteriorly, are voracious, and in seven to twelve days, 
according to the temperature and the abundance of food, are 
full grown. The pupa is reddish brown, and this stage lasts 
ten to twenty days. Over-wintering may take place in the 
pupal condition, or the imago may over-winter in some shel¬ 
tered retreat, to crawl out in the warmth of the next spring 
and proceed to reproduction. 

These flies are mentioned here owing to a general belief that 
it is the blue-bottle which is the cause of “ maggot ” in sheep, 
whereas this is really the work of another fly, Lucilia, the green- 
bottle, to be mentioned presently. 

The larvae of blue-bottles and green-bottles are so like that 
any determination of the species from the larva is open to 
question; the maggots must be bred up to the imago stage in 
order to give certainty. There are many recorded cases of 
dipterous larvae having been taken from the nose or ears or 
stomach, &c., of human beings, and among such larvae Calliphora 
vomitoria is represented, as proved by breeding out the fly. 

Incidentally I may mention here an interesting fact about 
these blue-bottles. I am at present working over the insects 
which are caught by the various insectivorous plants. One of % 
these plants is Sarracenia, the trumpet-flower. In slitting open 
the tubular leaves of this plant in order to procure the enclosed 
insects—blue-bottles always being well represented—I have 
often found dipterous maggots in all stages of growth. It was 
clear to me that blue-bottles had been attracted to the Sarra- 
cenias by the smell from their imprisoned dead relations, and 
had crawled into the tubular leaf to lay their eggs in the 
putrefying heap of dead insects. 

In order to make sure of the species, I took out from the 
Sarracenia leaves maggots seemingly full-grown and placed 
them by themselves. These maggots pupated, and the flies that 
issued proved to be Calliphora erythrocephala. Thus all of 
the numerous blue-bottles to be found at various times inside 
the Sarracenia trumpets have not walked in, but have been 
reared inside the prison from which they are unable to escape. 

The Gkeen-bottles. 

The characters of the genus Lucilia are a soft proboscis, 
antennae with third joint very long and carrying a feathery 
bristle. Abdomen short and rounded. Colour bright green. 
There are two species very closely resembling ftne another— 
viz., Lucilia cmar (X.) and L. sericata (Meigen). 
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Ludlia ecesar (fig. 62) is greeu, with a whitish face, and the 
upper border of the buccal cavity reddish. First segment of 
abdomen blackish. Antennae 
brown. Feet black. In the 
males the eyes almost meet on 
the top of the head. 

L. sericata, smaller if anything, 
has both face and upper border 
of the buccal cavity white. The 
first two segments of the ab¬ 
domen are blackish. There is a 
decided space between the eyes 
in the males. Colour also bright green, but associated with 
this is a bluish bloom absent in cccsar. 

Both flies lay their eggs in putrefying matter, and they also 
lay in wounds. 





Fig. 62 .—Lucilia cmar, Male, twice 
natural size. (Original.) 


Lucilia sericata , 

which has been most observed, may be found flying about the 
sheep during hot weather, ever and anon sticking to the wool 
little clusters of white eggs, up to, it may be, as many as twenty 
in a cluster. Or the green-bottle may be seen coming from the 
wool if a sheep be caught. The earliest attacking flies choose 
for their egg-laying the anal region of the sheep, attracted by 
the odour of the faeces, some of which, especially in cases of 
diarrhoea, will have stained the wool in this region. 

The wool here is also matted. By twenty-four hours the eggs 
have given exit to tiny maggots, which, to begin with, live in 
the filth, but soon, by means of their mouth-hooks, burrow into 
the skin. The maggots measure half an inch when full grown, 
which they are in a time varying according to the weather, of 
from a fortnight to twice as long. They drop to the ground, 
where the pupation stage is passed. 

Since as many as five hundred eggs may be laid by a single 
female, and as the life-cycle is passed through quickly, there 
may be several generations during the season, with the con¬ 
sequent possibility of a wide attack. 

Where the flies are plentiful egg-laying is not confined to 
the root of the tail, but may extend to shoulder, loins, sides, 
and belly. As the characteristics of attack may be noted the 
matting together of the wool-fibres; a continual wagging of the 
tail; the rubbing and biting and scratching of themselves by 
the sheep in their efforts to allay the irritation caused by the 
feeding maggots; much inflammation; an oozing from the places 
of attack of an evil-smelling sticky fluid; discoloration of the 
wool, which falls out and in bad cases does not grow on again. 
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Besides loss in this way, the sheep—and especially lambs, 
which suffer most—are worn out with the constant irritation, 
and become much emaciated. 

Sometimes, too, the maggots are not content to feed towards 
the surface of the skin, but burrow right into the flesh. 

As is common with this and allied flies, egg-laying may take 
place on dead rotting animal matter. Thus Kitsema Bos took 
one- to two-days-old maggots of L . serieata> only 3 mm. long, 
from the place of infestation on a living sheep and placed them 
on rotting flesh of the sheep and ox, and also on a dead fish, 
and these maggots lived quite well and completed their 
development 

In warring against L. sericcUa the following are recom¬ 
mended :— 

1. During the fly seasou let the sheep be kept as clean as 
possible, that they may be the less likely to attract the fly. 

2. Attack is more likely on low-lying sheltered parts of the 
meadows where there is moisture and rank growth than in the 
open. 

3. Let the neighbourhood of any wounds be dressed with 
something which will prevent the female from egg-laying—for 
example, paraffin. 

4 Careful and repeated inspection to ensure that the attack 
will be dealt with as soon as possible, so that the maggots being 
killed, succeeding generations are made impossible. It will be 
remembered that potentially a maggot may represent four hun¬ 
dred succeeding flies. 

5. Isolate diseased sheep. 

6. Where the maggots have bored into the flesh and the 
wounds are deep, the sheep should be killed, or, as treatment is 
difficult, let a veterinary surgeon be called in. 

7. The maggots are not difficult to kill. Where seen they 
should be picked off, or where they have ^jot to work let the 
wool be shorn a little, and the parts dressed with turpentine 
and rape-oil in equal parts, or benzine or carbolic acid should 
be sprayed over the places. Cuff’s fly-oil has been praised to 
me by those who have used it. 


The Flesm^mbs. 

These belong to the genus Sarcophaga, characterised by their 
being viviparous, the female depositing living maggots on de¬ 
composing matter—animal or vegetable—Or in wounds, accord¬ 
ing to the species. $he large ovaries of the female may contain 
20,000 larv®. 

Our best-known species is Sarcophtitgn camaria (fig. 63), a 
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greyish-looking hairy fly, the female measuring half an inch, 
and the male less. The upper surface of 
the thorax is whitish-grey, with longi¬ 
tudinal black stripes. The dark-coloured 
abdomen has a number of whitish-grey 
markings resembling a check. 

The maggots, which can be pressed out 
of a ripe female, are white-coloured, and 
their upper surface is markedly granu¬ 
lated. The pupa is black-brown. Devel¬ 
opment is not nearly so rapid as in the 
case of the blue - bottles. The maggots 
of 8. camana perform a useful work as Flg ' ^ 

scavengers, but on the Continent there is 
a species, S. magnifies which lays its maggots in wounds. 



Pupipara or Spider-flies. 


These are parasites living on the external surface of some 
mammals and birds. They are often flattened, and this, coupled 
with their short stout legs, gives them a sprawling-like appear¬ 
ance—hence the popular names Louse-fly and Spider-fly. They 
run about or hide among wool or hair or feathers of the host; 
the tarsus ends in toothed claws fitted for clinging. Some are 
wingless, others have wings and retain them, while still others 
have wings at first but lose them. 

A most interesting feature in their biology is that the larvae 
are nourished inside the body of the mother right up to the 
period when they are ready for pupation, and then they are 


placed to the exterior in little 
cases or puparia, from one end 
of which the perfect insect 
emerges after a time. It is 
almost needless to add that 
these puparia are laid only one 
at a time. 

Of the three sub-families of 
Pupipara one is parasitic in 



hives, its single form, Braula Fig. 64. —Mdophagv* otnmut. 

ccbco , hanging on to the thorax Fenmte ked. in, Pupwiuu. 

of bees, although they can also *. Sm^ 0 ^Ucfr a domen; 

run actively over the bee; a 4 . Female ked. 

second sub-family has its mem- s ’ Pupa “**' (iffeurtis.) 


bers parasitic on bats; while 

the third sub-family, the Hippoboscidse, contains the members 
which concern us. 


The Hippoboscid&e have flat heads with large eyes; the rest 
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of the body is also flattened. We note four genera— Melophagus 
ovimis , the Sheep Ked; Hippobosca equina , the Forest Fly of 
the horse; Lipoptera cervi , the Stag Forest Fly; Orwithomyia 
avicularia , parasitic on birds. 

Melophagus ovinus (L.), the Sheep Louse Fly, 

Ked or Kade. 

This (tig. 64) is a wingless insect, measuring about a quarter 
of an inch, the males being somewhat smaller than the females. 
In colour they are brownish, the abdomen brownish-grey and 
irregularly spotted. Over the body there are bristles. 

The head, wider than the thorax, carries a pair of very 
small eyes and two small antennae, so sunk in pits that only 
the end is visible as a little knob or wart. Proboscis tubular. 
The square thorax bears the three pairs of strong bristly 
legs, each ending in two strong two-toothed claws and a 
plumed bristle. The flattened abdomen, with a tough integ¬ 
ument, is narrowed in front and widens posteriorly. The 
keds live among the wool of the sheep, coming towards the 
surface on a sunny day, hiding nearer the skin among the 
fibres of the wool in colder weather, or to evade capture. They 
are not able to live long away from their hosts, from which 
they derive shelter, warmth, and food. After shearing, when 
the wool is short, the keds are not found so spread over the* 
body, but in order to escape the teeth of the sheep they col¬ 
lect more on the anterior region — the neck, shoulders, and 
ears. 

The females glue to the fibres of the wool little puparia— 
laid singly and at intervals — shining, oval, and reddish- 
brown. Each puparium contains a maggot ready to pupate, 
this maggot having been nourished in the body of the mother 
on a secretion prepared in uterine glands. The imago issues 
by a crack at one end of the puparium, and experimentally it 
has been shown that escape may take place in a month from 
the date of laying, in a favourable temperature. 

In numbers, and especially on lambs which remain thin in 
consequence, the keds give rise to much irritation by their 
puncturings. The infested sheep bite, scratch, and rub them¬ 
selves. Curtis, in the course of some experiments, fed keds 
on the back of his hand, and when the proboscis made the 
puncture the experimenter felt a slight twinge, which in a 
day or two was followed * by little swellings which began to 
itch, and which itched for more than a week. The itching 
was far more persistent than with mosquito - bites.” Curtis 
suggests that the after - swelling and itching were due to a 
poisonous fluid secreted by the parasite in order to prevent 
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coagulation of the blood, which would have interfered with 
its free flow. 

The places on the skin of the sheep punctured by the pro¬ 
boscis show as dark spots surrounded by a red area. 

Treatment. 

This is a pest not difficult to war successfully against. 
It must be remembered that the ked spends all its life on 
the sheep, and so clean sheep can only become infested from 
others that harbour the pest. 

Dipping is widely practised, the bath containing some 
substance which will poison or suffocate the keds— e.g>> car¬ 
bolic acid, or arsenic or kerosene or tobacco. After dipping, 
a few days should elapse before allowing the sheep to return 
to their old feeding - grounds, so that any keds which may 
have hatched on or tumbled to the ground may have per¬ 
ished. A second dip should follow the first, say two weeks 
later. 

Here are two easily-made dips, the first recommended by 
Curtis, the second by Somerville. 

(1) 1 lb. soap. 

1 pint crude carbolic acid. 

50 gallons water. 

Dissolve the soap in a gallon of boiling water, add the acid and 
stir thoroughly. Keep the mixture well thinned, and do not let 
it into the mouths, nostrils, or eyes of the sheep. Hold each 
sheep in the bath not less than half a minute. 

(2) 2 lb. arsenic (arsenious anhydride). 

2 lb. soda (sodium bicarbonate). 

3 quarts spirits of tar, or else 1 gallon of crude carbolic 
acid. 

Boil the arsenic and soda together in 5 gallons of water till 
dissolved, after which the solution is diluted to about 80 
gallons and the spirits of tar or the carbolic acid added. This 
will give enough to dip 100 sheep, and the cost is only 2s. 6d. 

Hippobosca equina (L), the Forest Fly (Fig. 64a). 

This fly has for its chief locality in our country the New 
Forest, but it has been recorded from other parts of the south 
of England, and from Wales. The fly, which is winged and 
retains its wings, is a quarter of an inch long and flattened in 
appearance. The colour is glossy brown, with lighter markings. 

The round yellow head is distinct from the thorax. There is 
a dark stripe in the middle of the face. There are large com¬ 
pound eyes and very short antennae. The brown thorax has 
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three yellow patches, two anteriorly and one iu the middle. It 
carries the two wings and the three pairs of strong, yellow legs, 
whose tarsi end in two curved claws, each of which is bifid. 

From the pads of the feet there also 
extends a bristle with small processes 
along it. The whole foot is admirably 
adapted for clinging. 

The puparia laid by the female are 
white at first, but soon darken into 
their normal coloration. Flies have 
been proved to emerge within lour 
weeks after the laying of the pupa- 
FSg.64r (.—Hippobowa equina, case . the time will depend on the season 

tw. 00 ) natural ^e. (On- ^ tem?erature> 

The flies, which are reported as most 
troublesome in the autumn, are found fixed to parts of the 
horse's body where the skin is soft and the hair not plentiful: 
round the anus and vulva, on the inner side of the thighs, and 
belly. 

To obtain the blood, which is their diet, they make a wound 
with their mouth-parts, a two-parted sheath enclosing a sucking- 
tube. The flies, however, are not necessarily stationary, but 
they may be very active, running backwards or forwards all 
over the horse or sidling along like a crab. This, according to 
general testimony, is more than the prick of the mouth-parfls 
the cause of fear and annoyance to the infested horses, which, 
till they get accustomed to the fly (and some never do), rear 
or plunge or roll themselves about, showing every sign of 
discomfort. 



Treatment. 

Careful grooming will prove a useful aid against the forest 
fly, as, though able to fly, Hippuhosra equina shows no anxiety 
to quit its host, and so horses badly attended to may come to 
harbour many pests. 

Flies caught on the horse—and they are neither easy to catch 
nor hold—should have their heads pulled off or their thorax 
sharply pinched, for pressure on the abdominal end may not be 
fatal, as this region of the body is tough and horny. 

To keep off the flies in districts where they are common, 
recourse is had to deterrent dressings. The animals or the 
places where equina usually collects may be rubbed with 
paraffin. On the Continent a wash quoted by Neumann is 
used. The recipe is— 

2 02 . asafoetida. 

5 oz. vinegar. 

8 oz. water. 
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The same authority recommends the leaves of the walnut-tree 
steeped in vinegar, or a weak decoction of tobacco-and-water— 
3 o z. to a quart of water. 

LiPOPrKRA cervi (von Siebold ), Tiie Deer Forest Fly. 

This fly, though well enough known on the Continent as a 
pest on deer, seems to have attracted little notice in Britain; 
indeed the last two Annual Reports of Miss Ormerod contain 
almost the only recorded observations of its infestation. 

There has been a good deal of confusion over the identity of 
Z. cervi, quite a number of names having been given to it at 
different times, and some of these having been given to it from 
the idea that different species were being described. For 
example, while working over the Diptera in the Munich collec¬ 
tion, I met with two flies named Ornithobia pallida and 
Hcemobora pallipes. Both these names are found in the literature 
of the subject standing for separate flies, while it is practically 
certain now that both are just winged forms of Lipoptera. 

The deer forest fly measures one-fifth of an inch. It is 
yellow-brown in colour, somewhat warty on the upper surface, 
tough, and bristly. The short, hairy, light-coloured legs end in 
black claws. The males are certainly winged to begin with, 
but when they are found on the deer their wings have been shed 
or tom off or lost in some way. Whether the female ever has 
functional wings has not been absolutely proved, but in specimens 
taken from the deer there are always notched stumps, which 
may represent all the wings the females ever possessed, or the 
remains of wings, the other parts of which have been lost. 
More evidence, however, is wanted. 

But in the winged condition and later, Lipoptera can be 
troublesome to man. I know of foresters being much bothered 
by the insects flyiug on to them and hiding in their hair and 
beard; and huntsmen, or those who have to do with the killed 
deer, are similarly worried by the wingless forms (which may 
be in great numbers on the deer) crawling on to them. 

The females, as in the rest of the family, lay little shining 
puparia among the hairs of the deer. Nitzsch says they are not 
fastened very firmly, but are easily rubbed off, as shown by 
their being found plentifully in the snow or where the deer has 
made its bed, and this may account for the difficulty that some 
have in procuring puparia on the deer. 

The pupa stage lasts over the winter and the flies emerge in 
the summer. In the autumn both males and females may be 
found running over or clinging to the deer. 

As to the harm the Lipoptera does, Miss Ormerod in her 
Report for 1898 quotes a correspondent who, writing from 
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Muir of Ord in February and March, describes as frequent the 
finding of stags and hinds with large surfaces of the body 
where the hair has been rubbed off in the efforts of the deer to 
rid themselves of Lipoptera and its irritation. 

Oknitiiomyia avicularia (L.) 

This insect, parasitic on various birds— c.g., fowls and pigeous 
—is winged, and can at pleasure leave one host and fly to 
another. It is less than a quarter of an inch in length and 
greenish-yellow in colour, but the upper surface of the thorax 
darker. The wings are smoky. The legs are bristly. Van 
Beneden has recorded a case where some of these flies quitted 
their bird-hosts and attacked a number of soldiers, the Ornitho- 
myia “ penetrating in the middle of the night through the open 
windows into one of the apartments of the military hospital at 
Louvain, and the next morning the skin of many of the patients, 
and especially the bed linen, were covered with stains of blood.” 

For the use of those who may at any time wisli to consult 
a work that deals with the Parasites in great detail, I bring to¬ 
gether the titles of some of the principal books on the subject 
to which I have referred in the course of this communication:— 

Neumann’s Parasites and Parasitic Diseases of the Domesti¬ 
cated Animals. Translated by Fleming. Published by 
Baillicre, Tindall, & Co. 

Traite de Zoologie Medicale et Agricole. By A. Railliet. 
(Asselin & Houdeau.) 

The Animal Parasites of Sheep. By Dr Cooper Curtice. 

(U.S. I)ep. of Agric., Washington.) 

The Ox Warble Fly, by Miss Ormerod; and Miss Ormerod’s 
Annual Report for 1896. Both published by Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. 
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PURE CULTURES FOR CHEDDAR CHEESE-MAKING. 

By J. R. Campbell, B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture at the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

In 1897 the Stewartry Dairy Association undertook to test the 
value of pure cultures of bacteria for cheddar cheese-making. 
The method of preparing and using these cultures was fully 
described in the 4 Transactions ’ for 1898. The first experiment 
yielded results so favourable that a considerable number of the 
best cheese-makers were induced to test the cultures on a large 
scale. Over 100 tons of cheese were made from milk inoculated 
with the pure culture. Cheese made in this way were con¬ 
sidered at the close of the season not only perfectly normal, but 
further, it was found that the use of the cultures was a safe¬ 
guard against discoloration, soapiness, bad flavour, and want of 
uniformity. 

The general results of the investigation showed that the 
organism used in the preparation of the pure cultures was one 
which is always plentifully found in good cheese, sour milk, and 
sour whey. Samples of milk were obtained from eight districts, 
widely separated, both in England and Scotland, and each 
sample was found to contain, in addition to certain undesirable 
bacteria, large quantities of the bacterium which appeared to 
be the one necessary for the production of good cheese. It was 
concluded that this organism, and this one alone, was sufficient, 
from a bacteriological point of view, for the manufacture of 
first-class cheddar. 

An experiment m connection with one part of the investiga¬ 
tion yielded results so important to the practical cheese-maker 
that it was decided to follow it up with others of a similar 
nature during the succeeding season. The experiment was as 
follows: A sample of sour milk sent to the laboratory for ex¬ 
amination was found to contain in considerable quantities at 
least three distinct organisms. One, which was present in 
largest numbers, was to all appearances identical with the 
organism found in good cheese, and identical also with the 
organism used in the preparation of the pure cultures dis¬ 
tributed to cheese-makers. The other two organisms differed 
from this in one important respect—viz., they grew luxuriantly 
on gelatine, and on this account their colonies were veiy easily 
distinguished from the minute ones produced by the first organ¬ 
ism, which, as is stated, closely resembled the pure culture 
bacterium. 
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A portion of this milk was used to inoculate a tube of 
sterilised milk, which on the following day was found to be 
quite thick. A portion of the contents of this tube was then 
transferred to a second tube of sterilised milk, the contents of 
which also soured and coagulated in less than a day. A portion 
of the contents of this second tube was transferred to a third 
tube of sterilised milk, which in turn was thick on the follow¬ 
ing morning. This process of inoculating a tube of sterilised 
milk from the freshly coagulated tube was repeated daily for 
a considerable time. The final product was then examined, and 
it was found that the organism useful and desirable in cheese¬ 
making alone remained; the other two species, present in the 
original milk, had completely disappeared. The cause of this 
result was fully explained on pages 220 and 221 of the 4 Trans¬ 
actions ’ for 1898. The result itself is of great practical import¬ 
ance to the cheese-maker, because the system above described 
of inoculating a series of milk-tubes is imitated by the cheese- 
maker in his method of preparing a daily starter. He does not, 
it is true, use test tubes, but ordinary dairy utensils. Enamelled 
pails are used for scalding the milk intended for a starter, and 
as the one milk-tube was always inoculated from the preceding 
one, so the contents of one pail are always inoculated from the 
starter prepared on the previous day. 

The chief points of difference in the two processes are these:— 

1 . In the laboratory, tubes containing sterih W milk weffe 
employed; in the dairy, enamelled pails containing scalded milk 
were employed. 

2. In the laboratory special precautions were taken to pre¬ 
vent the entrance of foreign bacteria; in the dairy it is not 
possible to completely guard against the intrusion of undesirable 
organisms; but,as the investigation showed, the results obtained 
by the dairyman, working with ordinary utensils, yielded a 
product quite as free from foreign bacteria as if he had pre¬ 
pared his starter from a pure culture. The pure culture must 
be carried on from day to day under the same conditions as an 
ordinary starter, both being liable to slight contamination from 
exactly the same sources. 

During 1898 a large number of experiments were conducted 
in order to demonstrate the purifying effects produced by the 
method employed by the dairyman in preparing his daily starter. 

The following may be taken as typical:— 

Experiment 1.—A bacterium, which brings about the co¬ 
agulation of milk by the production of lactic acid, was found 
in a sample of milk. This organism, like the bacterium used 
in pure cultures, grew rapidly and in pairs in the form of 
a figure 8. In size, too, it resembled very much the bacterium 
of the pure cultures, but it differed from it in that it grew 
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very luxuriantly on gelatine and agar. A pure culture of 
this organism was prepared in milk and then mixed with 
an equal quantity of milk containing the organism used in 
the pure cultures. From this mixture a portion was taken 
to inoculate a tube of sterilised milk, which on the following 
day was found soured and thick. From this, one minute 
portion was transferred to a second milk-tube, and another 
equally small portion was taken and from it gelatine plates 
were laid in order to determine in what proportion the two 
organisms were present. When the second tube had coagulated 
two portions were taken therefrom and used in a similar man¬ 
ner, one to show the relative numbers of the two bacteria and 
the second to inoculate a third tube of milk. This process 
was repeated daily until eight tubes of milk had been inocu¬ 
lated and a similar number of sets of gelatine plates prepared. 
When the colonies had developed sufficiently they were counted. 
The following are the results:— 

Plates from Bacterium ot 

tutwj piu e culture. 

1 contained 55 to 1 of foreign organism. 

2 m 32 »» it 

3 m- 38 ii it 

4 ii 732 ii ii 

5 m 12(X) m ii 

0 contained the organism of the pure culture only. 

7 ii it it 

8 M II II 

These results completely confirmed those of the experiments 
of 1897—viz., that the system of preparing a home-made starter 
is one which tends to the elimination of foreign and undesirable 
bacteria and to the production of a starter containing the lactic 
organism only. 

Experiment 2.—Another experiment was conducted in a 
similar manner, but in this case an organism which liquefies 
gelatine was placed in sterilised milk with the bacterium of the 
pure culture. The result was as follows:— 

Platen from Bacterium of 

tube pure culture. 

1 contained 87 to l of liquefying organism. 

2 ir 510 n t» 

3 n the organism of the pure culture only. 

Experiment 3.—In this case twelve organisms undesirable in 
milk or its products were taken, and each grown in about 
10 c.c. of sterilised milk. These organisms were selected on 
account of the fact that their colonies on gelatine plates were 
easily recognised, all being distinguished by shape, colour, or 
other characteristics. A thirteenth tube was also inoculated 
with the bacterium of the pure cultures. The contents of the 
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thirteen tubes were (when the organisms had developed) poured 
into one flask of sterilised milk. From this a tube of sterilised 
milk was inoculated, and on the following day it was found 
to be coagulated, and, as in previous experiments, two portions 
were taken from the tube, one being used to inoculate a third 
tube and the other being used to prepare gelatine plates. The 
experiment was continued for several days. The following are 
the results:— 

Plates from Bacterium of 

tube pure c ulture. 

1 contained 2*4 to 1 of foreign organism. 

2 M 26 u ii 

3 (as well as succeeding plates) contained the organism of 

the pure culture only. 

These results have not only high scientific importance, but 
by them a most important principle may be established—viz., 
that by starting with an ordinary sample of soured milk, even 
though it be impure, the operations entailed in preparing what 
I have designated “ a home-made starter ” will, in a very few 
days, produce a sample of sour milk containing what is for all 
practical purposes a pure culture of the bacterium required for 
the manufacture of good cheese. If the cheese-maker begins 
with an absolutely pure culture, in the course of a few days 
it will be no purer, and in no way better for cheese-making 
than the cultivation obtained by the home-made starter system.* 

Urperiwents in the Dairy. 

In the report for 1897 it was stated that further research 
was required in order to confirm the belief that a home-made 
starter is attended with practical advantages similar to those 
that may be obtained by the use of pure cultures. In order to 
investigate this point, and at the same time to clear up one or 
two other matters of interest, two sets of experiments were 
conducted duriug 1898 in a number of dairies in the Stewartry. 
One was begun early in July, the other early in August. The 
following carried out the first set of experiments:— 

Mr James Robertson, Twynliolm Mains. 

Mr Alexander Kirk, Craigraploeh. 

Mr Wm. Devlin, Boreland oi Balmaglne. 

Mr James Smith, Slagnaw. 

Mr James Macadam, Oraigley. 

Mr James Kerr, Culdoch. 

Mr D. Connell, Chapmanton. 

On Wednesday the 29th June the preparation of the home¬ 
made starter was begun by these men, each working inde¬ 
pendently in his own dairy. The starters made on the first few 
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days were discarded, but on Monday and Tuesday, the 4th and 
5th July, they were used for making the cheese. On Wednes¬ 
day and Thursday, the 6th and 7th July, each of the above 
named cheese-makers used a starter prepared from a pure cul¬ 
ture which I sent to him on Friday, July 1. On Friday and 
Saturday, the 8th and 9th July, the cheese at each place were 
made from a pure culture grown in scalded whey instead of in 
scalded milk. 

One of the main objects of these experiments was to determine 
whether the practical results from the use of a home-made 
starter are as good as the results obtained from the use of a 
pure-culture starter. In the report of last year’s work it was 
stated that in two dairies some of the cheese made with the 
pure cultures had a tendency to “ tightness.” This tightness it 
was thought might be caused by the casein used in the milk- 
starter. The experimental cheese made on Friday and Saturday, 
the 8th and 9th July, were intended for comparison with those 
made with the milk culture, in order to see whether the tightness 
was due to use of milk as a medium. 

The second set of experiments were made in the week begin¬ 
ning August 1, and these were conducted on exactly the same 
lines as the first set; but on the 8th and 9th August an addi¬ 
tional pair of cheese was made in each of three dairies with 
pure cultures prepared from sour milk sent to me from Knock- 
don, The Midland Dairy Institute at Kingston, and Auchenbrain. 
This part of the experiment was intended to demonstrate the 
fact stated in last years report—viz., that the organism of the 
pure cultures is one and the same as that which abounds in 
any sample of sour milk or whey. This would apparently be 
proved if it were shown that cheese made with pure cultures of 
a bacterium selected from any sample of sour milk differed in 
no respect from those made by means of the pure culture dis¬ 
tributed by me. The second set of experiments were conducted 
by the following, viz.:— 

Mr J. Robertson, Twynholm Mains. 

Mr Jas. Smith, Slagnaw. 

Mr I as. Macadam, Craigley. 

Mr J V.ME8 Kerr, Culdocn. 

Mr 1). Connell, Cliapmanton. 

Profiting by experience gained while employed in conducting 
a somewhat similar experiment m 1897, I employed each starter 
on two consecutive days instead of for one day only. It is a 
well-established fact that even the best cheese-maker, working 
under exactly similar conditions, is not capable of set purpose 
of producing on two consecutive days exactly similar cheese. 
By adopting on this occasion the sjstem of making cheese in 

VOL. xi. o 
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several dairies, and on two consecutive days, with each of the 
starters employed, it was hoped that the results obtained would 
be much more reliable than those made in the earlier experi¬ 
ments. Whun the cheese were made they were carefully 
marked and placed in the curing-room of the dairy. The first 
set—viz., those made in July—were judged on October 8, and 
the second set—viz., those made early in August—were judged 
on October 29. 

The scoring was intrusted to the able hands of Mr John 
Robertson, of Messrs A. Clement & Sons, Limited. Mr Robertson 
was advised to select an expert to act along with him, and for 
this purpose he secured the services of Mr Henry M'Fadyean 
cheese instructor to the Wigtownshire Dairy Association. 

In judging cheese made on different systems it is of the 
utmost importance to guard against any knowledge of the 
different systems being conveyed to the judges. Mr Robertson 
requested me to take special precautions to prevent his learning 
how and with what starters the cheese in these trials were 
made. For this purpose the cheese at each dairy were presented 
to the judges in an order different from that in which they were 
made, and at each dairy a separate order was adopted. On this 
account the results are of special value and are the more 
reliable. Three printed cards were given the judges for each 
dairy; of these three, when filled up, one was handed to the 
cheese-maker, the second was retained by the judges, and the* 
third forwarded to me. The scale of points arranged was as 
follows: quality, 35; flavour, 30; texture, 15; colour, 15; 
appearance, 5,—total, 100. Mr Robertson defines these pro¬ 
perties of the cheese as follows:— 

Quality .—Fatness combined with firmness of body as distinct 
from softness and hardness. 

Fla oott r .—The properties that affect the sense of taste and smell. 

Colour .—Uniformity of internal appearance—bright and clear 
as distinct from dull, cloudy, or mottled. 

Texture .—The condition of the component parts as to solidity 
as distinct from openness, and as to waxy smoothness of body as 
distinct from grainy roughness. 

Appearance •—A thin intact, skin as distinct from one that 
is thick and cracked. 

No notice on the present occasion was taken of symmetry 
or shape of cheese, although in the ordinary way this should be 
taken into account, though not necessarily for the purpose of 
the experiment. 

In the accompanying table (p. 211) will be found figures 
taken from the scoring-cards, and arranged so as to admit of a 
ready comparison of the results of the effect of each starter on 
quality, flavour, texture, colour, and appearance. 



TABLE I —Shoeing Comparati\e Effects in Cheese of (l) A Home-m\de Starter, (2) A Pure-Culture Starter in Miik, 

4ND (3) A PCRE-CULTI RE STARTER IN WHEY. 



1 At Craiglej the eij eriments were conducted one week later. 
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In studying the figures it will be well to compare the results 
of— 

I. Home-made starter with those of the pure-culture starter. 

II. The pure-culture starter in milk with the pure-culture 
starter in whey. 

III. The pure cultures supplied by me with the pure cultures 
prepared from the Knockdon, Kingston, and Auchenbrain milks 
respectively. 

I. Home-made starter in milk compared with pun - culture 
starter in milk . 

The table, on account of the regularity of its figures, apart 
from the question of the starters used, is a monument to the 
skill of the men who conducted the experiments, for it will be 
seen that many of the cheese obtained not only full marks 
under one of the heads, but in several cases under all. 

In the following table the aggregate marks obtained under the 
respective heads have been arranged so as to admit of a ready 
comparison:— 

1st Set Experiments. 

Aggregate Mark* for wven Dairies. 



Quality 

FI uour 

TtAtUH 

Colon j 

Appear 

ance 

Home-made starter. 

. ' 468 

1 

395 

193 

210 

62 

Pure-culture •» 

• • l 471 

397 | 

196 

| 205 

| 67 


2nd Set Experiments. 
Aggregate Marks for five Dairies. 


Home-made starter . 

j 347 

292 

142 

140 

50 

Pure-culture n . . j 

1 339 

286 

139 | 

142 

1 50 


Let us now consider whether these results do or do not justify 
the conclusions deduced twelve months ago from the laboratory 
investigations. Compared under each head the total marks 
obtained by the use ot a home-made starter, and those obtained 
by the use of a pure-culture starter, ahow indeed some differ¬ 
ence ; but had the variations been twice as great, we could have 
justly accounted for them by the variation that takes place from 
day to day m cheese-making, even when made by the greatest 
expert. Undoubtedly the ahswer to the question before us is, 
thpfcthe home-made starter yields results equal to those obtained 
by 4he pure-culture starter. This finding, if the starter has any¬ 
thing to do with the properties of the cheese, confirms exactly 
the experiments made in the laboratory. These showed— 
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1. That the organism of the pure culture is to be obtained in 
all samples of sour milk. 

2 . That the method of preparing a home-made starter is one 
which exerts a purifying influence on the bacterial content of 
the milk used. 

II. The pure-culture starter in milk compared with the pure - 
culture starter in whey . 

The object in making this comparison is twofold. In the 
first place, it has been asserted that sour whey cannot produce 
good cheese; and in the second place, it was assumed on my 
part that the tightness which was ascribed to certain culture- 
made cheese last year might be due to the acid curd added to 
the vat in the form of a milk-starter. 

The following table affords a comparison of the results:— 

1st Set Experiments. 

Aggregate Marks for seven Dairies. 



Quality. Flavour. 

Texture. 

Colour. 

Appear¬ 

ance. 

Pure-culture starter in milk 

471 | 397 

196 

205 

67 

m m *i it whey . 

475 | 392 

196 

205 

64 

2nd Set Experiments. 




Aggregate Marks for five Dairies. 



Pure-culture starter in milk 

339 286 

139 

142 

50 

n ii ii ii whey . 

336 274 

140 

149 

50 


These figures agree almost as closely as do those in the 
table showing the comparison of the home-made starter with 
the pure-culture starter. It is perfectly evident that sour whey 
if pure, is as capable of making good cheese as is a home-made 
starter or a pure-culture starter. It would have been an 
advantage, had time and means allowed, to compare a home¬ 
made starter in whey with a home-made starter in milk. To 
my mind there is no doubt what the end would have been— 
a home-made starter in whey would yield a result equal to 
that of a home-made starter in milk. There is one point, how¬ 
ever, in favour of the milk-starter, but this is not one that has 
anything to do with the question of purity. By the employ- • 
ment of a home-made starter in milk, the cheese-maker is able 
to judge somewhat of the strength of the starter by the condi¬ 
tion of the casein in it. Casein, as is so well known, coagulates 
when the percentage of acid has reached a certain point, and 
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this coagulation serves as an indicator of the strength of the 
starter. Whey, on the other hand, has been deprived of its 
casein, and the cheese-maker has to judge of the strength of its 
acid by taste and smell only. The experience obtained since 
this investigation began shows that one of the most important 
points in using a starter is to keep up its strength. Occasion¬ 
ally it happens that owing to a general fall in temperature the 
starter is not sufficiently forward in the morning. The remedy 
in such a case is to use an increased quantity of the old starter 
in inoculating a new one, and at the same time to raise the 
temperature at which it is set. 

It is probable that those who use the whey-starter would 
fall into the mistake of allowing the starter to weaken more 
readily than he who employs a milk-starter, and it is just in 
this point that milk as a starter appears to possess a value over 
whey for the same purpose. Of course, no account is here taken 
of the promiscuous use of sour whey. It must be whey pre¬ 
pared after the fashion of a home-made starter, or at least it 
must be whey prepared as did the cheese-makers of ten or 
twenty years ago. As was stated in last year’s report, these 
men had, from long experience, learned to use their whey-starter 
very much on the same lines as now recommended for the pre¬ 
paration of what I have termed a home-made starter. 

Was the tightness in some of the experimental cheese last 
year due to the casein in the milk-starter ? There is no indica¬ 
tion in the table, of tightness being caused by milk or prevented 
by whey ; indeed, as the notes on the scoring-cards show when 
the cheese fell short in texture and quality, it was owing to a 
lack of tightness, the cheese being too soft. There remains no 
further doubt of the fact that the tightness complained of last 
year was due to the circumstance that the cheese-makers 
employing the cultures erred on the side of a too thorough 
cooking of the curd and a too close approach to the extreme 
limit of safe acidity. High cooking and high acidity will 
undoubtedly make a firm tight cheese. 

III. The pure cultures supplied by me compared with the pure 
cultures prepared from samples of sour milk from Knockdon , 
Kingston , and Auchenbrain respectively . 

These experiments were conducted at Twynholm Mains, 
Chapinanton, and Culdoch. On the 3rd and 4th August the 
pure culture supplied by me was employed in each dairy, and on 
the 8th and 9th a pure culture of an organism from Knockdon 
milk was used at Twynholm Mains, one from Kingston at 
Chapmanton, while at Culdoch the organism for these two 
cheese was one selected out of Auchenbrain milk. The follow¬ 
ing table (p. 215) shows the results obtained. The figures 
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supplied by the judges do not indicate that the organism used 
by me in preparing the pure culture during the last two seasons 
is in any way different from the organisms selected out of these 
three samples of milk. The following table shows the total 
number of marks obtained by the two sets of cheese at each of 
the three dairies:— 


Total marks for cheese made 


With organism of pure 
culture. 


With pure cultures made of 
organisms selected from 
sour milk. 


Twynholm Mains. 

Culdoch 

Chapmanton 


Total 

Grand total 


August 3. 

, * i 

August 4. ^ 

August S. | 

August! 

91 

96 

1 

90 ! 

9] 

95 

1 100 

95 

96 

97 

94 

99 , 

98 

283 

l 

290 

284 

285 




.«■ i 


573 


560 


From this table it appears that these bacteria, selected from 
different sources and compared with that used in the pure 
cultures, produce cheese of about equal quality. Whatever 
slight fluctuations occur in the marks are evidently solely 
due to variations in the processes of manufacture, or what 
in scientific language would be termed the peisonal equation 
of the operator. A pure culture made of the organism that 
abounds in every sample of sour milk is clearly capable of 
making a first-class cheese. 


Practical Conclusions. 

The sum - total from these experiments may be stated as 
follows:— 

1. First-class cheddar cheese can be made by using pure 
cultures of a lactic organism. 

2. This organism abounds in all samples of sour milk and 
sour whey. 

3. The system recommeuded for the preparation of a home¬ 
made starter is one which exerts a purifying influence upon 
the bacterial content of the starter, and results in the elimin¬ 
ation of bacteria which are unnecessary if not harmful to the 
production of a first-class material. 

4. The use of ahfrfrey-starter f s attended with results equal 
in every way to thbse obtained from a milk-starter. 
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Of these results by far the most important is that which 
shows that a home-made starter, if carefully prepared, comes 
after a few days to be practically a pure culture of the bacteria 
desired. 


Preparation of a Home-made Starter . 

In order to prepare a home-made starter the dairyman has 
to secure two enamelled pails provided with covers. In the 
one he pours fresh skimmed milk, and then sets it in a fairly 
warm place, so that in about twenty-four hours the milk will 
be both sour and thick. When this has occurred he skims 
off the surface, breaks up the centre of the mass, and takes 
out about half a pint. This he adds to skimmed milk which 
has previously been scalded to 155°-160° Fahrenheit, and 
subsequently cooled to about 65° or 70°. On the following 
morning this should also be sour and thick, or the temperature 
of setting has been too low. Again the surface is skimmed, 
half a pint extracted as before, which in turn is added to a 
third quantity of scalded milk. The temperature at which 
the second and all succeeding starters are made up must be 
determined by each worker for himself: it will depend upon 
the temperature of the room where the pail is kept during 
the night. On the third day the starter produced in this way, 
if of a creamy consistence, may be used for making the cheese, 
—a portion, however, being retained to prepare a starter for the 
following day. 

This process may be repeated day after day, and if performed 
in a careful and cleanly manner it will go on throughout the 
season yielding good results. As already explained, the opera¬ 
tion is one which in a very few days eliminates undesirable 
bacteria. 


Precautions in preparation and use of Starter. 

In the preparation and use of a home-made starter some 
precautions are necessary. 

1. A starter will usually not be required unless there are 
facilities for cooling the milk in the evening. To add a starter 
to milk which contains bacteria sufficient to convert it into 
cheese in five and a half hours will produce an article that 
will ripen too soon, lose its colour, and develop into a short-* 
grained dry acid cheese. Accordingly a starter should never be 
used where, without it, the cheese can be made in about the 
time specified. 

2. When a starter is used the whey mnst be run at an earlier 
stage. The amount of starter added must depend on the time 
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taken to make a cheese. This varies at each place, but as a 
rule the time stated — viz., five and a half hours — is a fair 
average of what is wanted to produce a good article. When 
the starter finishes off the process in less time it may be con¬ 
cluded that too much has been used. The actual amount added 
may vary from i to f per cent, the amount depending largely 
upon the degree of acidity in the starter; when that is high a 
smaller amount must be used. The amount still depends most 
upon the ripeness of the milk in the vat, to ascertain which a 
test of some kind should be made daily, and the amount of 
starter to be added regulated accordingly. 

3. The starter must not be allowed to become weak. If it 
shows signs of doing so, use a larger quantity of the previous 
starter to inoculate the one to be used on the following day, and 
see that it is placed where the temperature in the morning does 
not fall below 62°. 

4. Avoid the practice of warming up in the morning a starter 
that, from its thinness, shows signs of being backward. To heat 
a starter in the morning is simply to coagulate the casein and 
prevent it from dissolving in the milk. 

5. Prepare a quantity equal to about 1 per cent of the milk 
to be made into cheese. This—though in excess of what will 
generally be required—prepares for all contingencies. 

6. In scalding milk with which a starter is to be prepared, 
set the pail containing it in water near but not at boiling-point, 
say about 180° or 185°. When the thermometer in the milk 
indicates a temperature of 155° to 160°, remove the pail and 
allow it to stand for ten or fifteen minutes and then cool 
quickly by setting in cold water. 

7. After inoculating the scalded milk stir occasionally in the 
course of the evening, but absolutely avoid stirring in the morn¬ 
ing. Skim off and discard the surface next morning before 
breaking up the starter. The portion taken to inoculate for the 
next day's use should be kept in a covered vessel. The time of 
making up the starter will depend upon the readiness with 
which it can be got properly soured on the following morning. 
About mid-day is the usual time. 

The use of a starter will prevent discoloration, but it may 
not do so if the cheese be made too sweet or too moist. A 
starter is usually required where the curd becomes overcooked 
before sufficient acid is developed. 

In what position does the practical cheese-maker now find 
himself in face of the results of these experiments? 

At the outset of this research it was believed that bacteria 
had more to do in determining the quality of cheese than any 
other factor. The bacteriological changes in the manufacturing 
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and ripening processes were assumed to be due to a variety of 
organisms, each performing a special function in the production 
of the ripe saleable article. The more recent researches of 
Freudenreich and Lloyd, as well as those of American investi¬ 
gators, had, however, indicated that lactic organisms alone pro¬ 
duced the necessary changes. 

My own studies of the bacteria in milk and cheese led me to 
the further conclusion that of lactic organisms one species only 
produced the required result. The idea of preparing and using 
pure cultures of this particular bacterium followed as a natural 
consequence, and through the enlightened policy of the Board 
of Agriculture and of the Highland Society, combined with the 
enterprise of the Stewartry Dairy Association, I was enabled to 
test, for the first time on a large scale, whether such cultures, 
containing as they did one species of organism only, would 
produce cheese of desirable qualities. 

The result of the first year’s work, as shown in the last report, 
more than verified my conclusions. But work in the laboratory 
led to two important and interesting discoveries. The first of 
these was the fact that it is well within the power of any 
dairyman to prepare what is practically a pure culture of the 
same bacterium as that which I have been in the habit of 
supplying from the laboratory. The second discovery is, that 
the sour-whey starter, used by some of the successful cheese- 
makers before the introduction of the American system, was 
practically a pure culture. These men had, therefore, by em¬ 
pirical methods, attained the same end as that to which we 
have been led by the more accurate guidance of bacteriological 
research. However interesting from a historical point of view 
this latter finding may be, it must give place in practical sig¬ 
nificance to the former of the above-mentioned discoveries; for 
in this lies the answer to the question which at this stage of 
the work forcibly suggests itself to every dairyman—viz., “ Is it 
necessary to use a pure culture ; and if so, how may such be 
obtained ? ” 

Wherever a starter is necessary, the use of a culture prac¬ 
tically pure is imperative, whether such be obtained from the 
laboratory or prepared by the “home-made starter” method. 

We canuot, however, too forcibly endeavour to disabuse the 
mind of the cheese-maker of the hope that any bacterium will 
ever be discovered that is capable of turning milk into good 
cheese without the exercise on his part of cleanliness and in¬ 
telligent deduction from observation. Important though the 
possession of a pure culture may be, technique must now, as 
the result of this investigation shows, be regarded as more 
important still; for no amount of bacterium will compensate for 
a deficiency of that keenness of sense which is the result only of 
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long and patient training. Pure cultures may now be bought 
for a few shillings in the open market; but there is no royal 
road to the acquisition of skill of eye and hand. 

My thanks are again due to all those who assisted me so 
enthusiastically, and especially those above mentioned who 
conducted the experiments. I was again efficiently assisted in 
the work by Mr James Howie. 


LIME AND ITS USES IN AGRICULTURE. 

By Dr A. P. Aitken, Chemist to the Society. 

The original state in which lime occurred on the surface of the 
globe, and in which it is still to be found wherever the primi¬ 
tive rocks are visible, was that of a slag, bearing evidence that 
it was once in a state of fusion. In these once molten but now 
cold slags lime is in combination with silica, forming along with 
other bases—such as alumina, magnesia, potash, &c.—complex 
silicates. As may be inferred from the high temperature at 
which they were formed, these silicates are very stable sub¬ 
stances, almost seeming to defy the hand of time to change 
them. Nevertheless they are changing, although in some cases 
with exceeding slowness, and the agencies that are taking the 
most active part in their change are the soft and gentle sub¬ 
stances air and rain. 

The constituent of the air that is chiefly concerned in the de¬ 
composition of silicate of lime is carbonic acid—a feeble acid 
that is present in the air to the extent of only about one part in 
three thousand, and though it is present in the air of the soil 
much more abundantly, its power of dissolving the primitive 
rocks must under present conditions be very slight, and the 
operation one of extreme slowness. 

It is evident, however, that in former times, and especially 
during the long epoch when the planet in cooling down had not 
attained a temperature much below that of boiling water, and 
while the oceans were yet forming themselves from a mighty at¬ 
mosphere of steam, the solvent action of the great torrential 
rains, impregnated with carbonic acid, which in those remote 
times existed in the atmosphere far in excess of its present pro¬ 
portions, must have worn down and dissolved the hard siliceous 
rocks in a manner and at a pace that in these cool times we 
cannot adequately conceive. 
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Carbonate and Bicarbonate of Lime. 

When water and carbonic acid together act on silicate of 
lime they decompose it, forming the carbonate of lime, which, 
though insoluble in water, is yet easily soluble in water con¬ 
taining carbonic acid, forming a substance that is called bi¬ 
carbonate of lime. This substance exists only in solution, and 
decomposes whenever an attempt is made to dry it. When 
water containing it is simply exposed to the air the carbonic 
acid, which keeps the carbonate of lime in solution, escapes into 
the air as a gas, and the carbonate of lime falls down as a fine 
powder. 

The formation of bicarbonate of lime can be demonstrated 
very simply. All that is needed is to take a little clear lime- 
water in a tumbler and blow one’s breath into it through a 
tube, for expired air contains much carbonic acid. The clear 
lime-water will at once become turbid, and the turbidity will go 
on increasing for a time; but it will be noticed as the operation 
of blowing continues that the turbidity gradually diminishes, 
and in a few minutes the solution is as clear as at first. The 
water now contains the bicarbonate of lime. That is the sub¬ 
stance that is chiefly responsible for the hardness of ordinary 
spring-water, and which, when the water is boiled, causes in¬ 
crustations in kettles and boilers. The incrustation is the 
carbonate of lime, and its deposition is due to the escape of the 
carbonic acid gas which kept it in solution. The same thing 
would occur in the cold, but much more slowly, if the hard 
water were simply allowed to evaporate. 

How Stalaciitn are formed. 

This is a process that has gone on on a large scale in the 
past, and which is still going on. A familiar example of it is 
seen in the stalactites which depend like icicles from between 
the stones forming the arches of recently built bridges, and 
from caves in limestone districts, and from the roofs of cellars 
and the like. These are caused by the drip of water charged 
with carbonic acid which, in passing between the stones, has 
dissolved some of the carbonate of lime in the mortar. As soon 
as the drip is exposed to the air some of the carbonic acid 
escapes, and the carbonate of lime which it held in solution 
clings to the base of the drop. This process, infinitesimal in 
the case of each individual drop, gradually causes the growth 
of a tube of carbonate of lime, and this, ever broadening and 
widening, may eventually grow into a pillar where the stalactite 
from the top of the arch or cave meets the stalagmite, forming 
in a similar manner at the place where the drip falls on the 
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floor. Beautiful examples of such pillars are to be seen in the 
grotto caves at Cheddar, and in many other places. 

Limestone Deposits. 

The hardness of ordinary water is due to its containing in 
the first place carbonic acid, and thereafter having been for a 
long time in contact with carbonate of lime in the soil or in 
the rocks beneath it. Water of that kind issuing from springs 
causes large local deposits ol carbonate of lime, and it is to a 
process of that kind going on in past ages that great deposits of 
limestone owe their formation. That is only one of the many 
ways in which limestone has been formed, and 1 have chosen it 
only as an example of a chemical process that is constantly 
going on in every soil. 


Varieties of Limesfo ms, See. 

Deposits of carbonate of lime are found among all the strati¬ 
fied rocks, from the oldest to the youngest, and they present 
great variety of structure Some are soft, such as chalk; others 
hard and capable of receiving a high polish, such as maible. It 
occurs perfectly pure in large fine crystals as calc spar or Iceland 
spar, and also as Arragonite. It is also found combined with 
carbonate of magnesia in dolomite 1 or magnesian limestone; 
combined with clay, forming argillaceous limestone, which is 
prized for making hydraulic cements; and when combined with 
silica it forms siliceous limestones, many of which are valuable 
building stones. Ordinary limestones present great variety of 
colour—from black and blue, due to the presence of carbon, 
and brown and yellow, due to varying proportions of iron, to 
white. The best limestone contains upwards of 90 per cent of 
carbonate of lime, and the lower qualities may contain no more 
than 40 per cent. For agricultural purposes a pure limestone 
is not essential; but as its agricultural value depends almost 
entirely on the quantity of lime it contains, the purer it is the 
better. 

Carboniferous Limestone. 

Many limestones, and indeed the most of the limestones 
found in Great Britain, are really animal deposits consisting of 
the shells of molluscs and other shellfish visible to the naked 
eye, and also of the shells of innumerable small marine animals 
which are either invisible or seen only under a magnifying- 
glass. These contain much carbon, and they are known under 
the name of carboniferous limestones or organic limestones. 
On the floor of the ocean, as in the North Atlantic, there is 
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found a deposit of the remains of shell-secreting animals, the 
Globigerine ooze, that extends for thousands of square miles. 
These great oceanic deposits have produced strata of carbonate 
of lime many thousand feet thick, and when thrown up into 
mountain ridges they constitute what is called Mountain lime¬ 
stone. This massive formation, derived from old sea-floor deposits 
or from coral-ranges, is abundant in Ireland and in central 
Eugland, and furnishes limestone of high quality. 

The Burning of Limestone . 

Before carbonate of lime can be of any use in agriculture it 
must be reduced to a state of extreme fineness. This is already 
attained in the case of chalk and marl, and large quantities of 
these substances are used lor spreading ovei or ploughing into 
the land where they are conveniently obtainable. To convert 
limestone into a fine powder by means of grinding would not be 
very difficult, but fortunately there is a better method of re¬ 
ducing it, and one which possesses advantages entirely its own 
—viz., the conversion of it into lime. 

To convert limestone or any other form of carbonate of lime 
into lime requires only a high temperature and a good draught, 
such as is attained in ordinary lime-kilns and lime-hearths 
when properly constructed and managed. The carbonate of 
lime decomposes into its two proximate constituents, carbonic 
acid and lime; the former is driven off as a gas, escaping into 
the air, and the latter is left behind as limeshell or burnt lime, 
which is known to chemists as oxide of calcium. 

Properties of Lime. 

The lime thus formed has acquired some very important 
properties. It will now soak up as much as a third of its own 
volume of *water, which it does with great energy, evolving 
much heat. The water enters into chemical combination, 
forming hydrate of lime or slaked lime, which falls down into a 
powder of impalpable fineness, far finer than can be attained by 
any amount of grinding. Moreover, this powder is a powerful 
base, soluble in water and possessing an alkaline reaction. 
When dissolved in water it forms a clear solution—namely, 
lime-water—but it takes several hundred times its own volume 
of water to dissolve it. 

The Fate of Slaked Lime. 

When slaked lime is applied to the soil it will in the first 
place exert its alkaline action on any acid substances it may meet 
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there, and if the land is sour, from whatever cause, it will 
counteract the sourness* In such circumstances the sooner the 
lime is incorporated with the soil and brought into immediate 
contact with the acids there the better. If left on the surface 
exposed to the air the carbonic acid gas in the air will soon 
unite with it and transform it into carbonate of lime, and the 
euergetic action due to the causticity or alkalinity of the lime 
will be lost. Even when incorporated with the soil the same 
process will go on, for the air in the soil is far more abund¬ 
antly supplied witli carbonic acid than the atmosphere above; 
so that, whether on the soil or in it, the great mass of the lime 
applied will eventually be converted into carbonate of lime, a 
substance which is chemically of the same nature as the lime¬ 
stone before it was put into the kiln. But it is now in an 
extremely fine state of division, capable of being very easily 
dissolved by water containing carbonic acid, and converted, as 
already explained, into the soluble bicarbonate of lime. It is 
thus seen that the great object attained by burning limestone is 
to enable it to be converted eventually into a state of extreme 
fineness. 

It is with lime as with other manurial substances applied to 
the soil—the finer it is the better, as was long ago proved by 
the Society’s experiments. 

The ultimate goal of course is solution, for until a manure is 
dissolved it cannot be utilised by any crop; for the roots of 
plants have no mouths with which to incorporate mineral 
matters, however fine may be their particles. Not only as 
regards absorption by plants, but also as regards the chemical 
changes occurring in the soil itself, and for the most part also 
the physical changes, the substances applied are effective only 
when they are dissolved. 

Carbonate of Lime an effective Manure in Mild Liming. 

When lime has been converted into carbonate or into bi¬ 
carbonate it is still an effective kind of manure. The advan¬ 
tage it possesses over other lime salts is that it is very easily 
decomposed; for the carbonic acid it contains is a very weak 
acid, easily turned out of combination by other acids, and be¬ 
cause it is a volatile acid it escapes as a gas, allowing the other 
acid to take its place, and the latter in doing so combines with 
the lime, forming a neutral salt, and thereby losing its acidity. 
The carbonic acid so liberated diffuses through the soil, and 
either escapes upwards ’‘into the air or passes downwards 
through the drain*. The air as well as the water which passes 
away from the soil by means of the drains is usually rich in 
carbonic acid, and that is an important function performed by 
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the drains that is apt to be overlooked. Carbonate of lime, 
therefore, acts ultimately in the same way as lime itself; it 
unites with organic and inorganic acids, whose permanent pre¬ 
sence in the soil causes sourness, and by so doing “ sweetens ” 
the soil, as the saying is. Other forms of carbonate of lime— 
such as chalk, marl, shell-sand, and the like—have a similar 
effect; but as they are coarser and less soluble, and as they 
have no causticity whatever, their action is far slower. Treat¬ 
ment of land by such substances is very properly called a mild 
liming —a form of liming which is especially appropriate to land 
containing very little organic matter. 


Lime cures Hourness. 

The acids which cause sourness in land are chiefly organic 
acids excreted by the roots of plants or produced by the decay 
of organic matter. Hence it is that one of the kinds of soil on 
which lime produces a very beneficial effect is peaty or mossy 
land in which there is too great an accumulation of organic 
matter. The general name of humic acid is given to the acid 
substances that are formed in such circumstances, and as they 
have little solubility, and therefore little tendency to leave the 
land, it requires the application of lime to counteract their 
acidity. 

Lime hastens Oxidation of Organic Matter . 

Under the action of lime the organic matter disappears; it 
becomes rapidly oxidised, and it is sometimes erroneously said 
that the lime oxidises the organic matter. But lime has no 
oxygen to spare for that purpose, for though it is an oxide—the 
oxide of calcium—yet its oxygen is held so firmly by the cal¬ 
cium that it cannot part with it to organic matter. It is there¬ 
fore only in an indirect way that lime can be said to oxidise 
organic matter. It brings about conditions that favour oxida¬ 
tion, but the oxygen that accomplishes the act is the oxygen of 
the air, and the manner in which it does so has until recently 
been very imperfectly understood. 

Oxidation of Organic Matter brought about by Bacteria . 

It has hitherto been supposed that the oxidation of organic 
matter was simply a direct union of the oxygen of the air with 
the oxidisable elements of which the organic matter is com¬ 
posed, whereby the carbon was converted directly into carbonic 
acid, the hydrogen into water, and the nitrogen into nitric acid. 
But the growth of the science of bacteriology in recent years 
has opened our eyes to the fact that these chemical changes, 
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along with a great many others, are brought about through the 
instrumentality of living organisms which are the minutest 
forms of life that are known. They are regarded as fungi, 
which increase by subdivision , and are therefore called fission 
fungi, and the general name of bacteria is given to them. The 
great majority of these bacteria live upon the organic matter in 
the soil, and as the result of their activity oxidise the organic 
matter, converting it into various acid products, which if they 
accumulate in the soil impair their vitality, and may even kill 
them outright. In order that the bacteria may flourish in the 
soil some base must be present to unite with and neutralise the 
acids they produce, and the great base which pre-eminently 
fulfils that function is lime. Some of these bacteria decompose 
organic matter in the absence of oxygen, converting it into 
products which form the pabulum of others that require oxygen 
and use it for completing the oxidation of the organic matter. 

T/u Nitrifying Bacteria. 

A very important class of organisms, from an agricultural 
point ot view, are what are called the nitrifying bacteria. 
These do not require organic matter for their nourishment, as 
most microbes do. They live upon mineral matter. It is only 
when the organic matter of the soil has been entirely disinte¬ 
grated and mineralised, as it is sometimes called, that they can 
find the nourishment they require. The nitrogen of the organic 
matter m the soil is converted into ammonia by some kinds of 
bacteria, and this unites with carbonic acid, which is also in 
great measure the product of bacterial life in the soil, and thus 
carbonate of ammonia is formed. The nitrifying organisms 
seize hold of the carbonate of ammonia and convert it by means 
of oxidation into nitrous acid, which is no sooner formed than 
another set of nitrifying organisms takes it and still further 
oxidises it into nitric acid; and when we consider that it is in 
the fully oxidised state of nitric acid that agricultural crops 
obtain the nitrogen required for their growth, we see how im¬ 
portant it is that the conditions subsisting in the soil should be 
such as to encourage the growth and activity of these minute 
subterranean workers—the modern representatives of the fabled 
gnomes whose mission it was to prepare the mineral treasures 
of the earth for the service of mankind. 

Lime advantageous to Nitrifying Organisms. 

It is only twenty-two years ago that the existence of the 
nitrifying organisms was discovered by two French chemists, 
Schlosing and Muntz; but they were not actually seen till 
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about ten years ago by Warington and P. Frankland in this 
country, and by Winogradski, the Russian physiologist, who by 
a skilful method has been able to isolate and make pure culti¬ 
vations of them. They are evidently of various kinds, and some 
of them are so minute that a iow of 50,000 of them placed side 
by side would not extend further than an inch. They are 
present in nearly all soils, and are among the most helpful and 
laborious of all the fiiends of the farmer. Even before they 
were seen their characteristics and mode of life were carefully 
studied by Warington, and only a few of these need here be 
referred to. It was found that they worked best in the dark, 
that they required plenty oxygen to enable them to perform 
their work, and that therefore they were found most abundantly 
near the surface of the soil, and that they required lime or mag¬ 
nesia or other base to neutralise the acids which they formed. 

This knowledge added a new meaning and a fresh interest to 
the process of liming, and it also afforded an intelligent explan¬ 
ation of at least one of the kinds of mischief caused by over¬ 
liming. It was found that an overdose of lime killed the 
nitrifying bacteria. They cannot live in a strongly alkaline 
solution; for even lime-water, weak as it is, is nevertheless 
twice as alkaline as they can bear. What they require is 
not that the soil should be alkaline, but that there should be a 
base present to prevent its becoming acid. Finely precipitated 
carbonate of lime is admirably fitted for that purpose. It is 
insoluble in water, and is therefore neither acid nor alkaline; 
but it is soluble in nitric acid, and the carbonic acid it contains 
at once gives place to the nitric acid formed by the nitrifying 
bacteria, and it escapes into the air, leaving the lime in the soil 
in combination with the nitric acid as nitrate of lime. It is 
well known that when ploughed in deeply lime loses much of 
its efficiency, and the practice is to keep it as near the surface 
as possible. We are now able to understand the reason of that. 
The nitrifying bacteria are living mostly near the surface, where 
they are forming nitric acid most rapidly, and it is advantageous 
that the carbonate of lime should be there to assist them. 

Wall-Nitre. 

The value of lime as a means of securing nitric acid was 
known at the end of last century, and turned to very practical 
account. During the Napoleonic wars the French were in great 
straits for want of nitre wherewith to make gunpowder, for the 
British held the nitre supplies of India in their possession, and 
a reward was offered by the French Government to any one 
who would find some way of producing it. It was found that 
there was plenty of nitre obtainable in Paris. On the mortar 
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of the walls of old stables, cow-sheds, and places where animals 
were kept, a white crystalline efflorescence had long been 
observed which was found to be nitrate of lime. This when 
dissolved in water, and treated with carbonate of potash, formed 
carbonate of lime, which fell out as an insoluble precipitate, 
leaving nitrate of potash in solution. When this solution was 
evaporated down, pure nitrate of potash—the nitre required for 
making gunpowder—crystallised out. 

This discovery was followed by the immediate demolition of 
most of the old stables in Paris for the sake of the nitrate of 
lime contained in their mortar. The source of that nitrate was 
the ammoniacal gases given off by the decomposition of the urine 
of animals. The nitrifying bacteria on the wails converted the 
ammonia compounds into nitric acid, and the carbonate of lime 
in the mortar united with it, forming nitrate of lime. 


Nitre-Beds. 

This was an expensive way of making nitre, and a simpler 
method was immediately devised. Heaps were laid down in 
the fields consisting of old mortar and organic rubbish of all 
kinds mixed with the dung of animals, and these were periodi¬ 
cally watered with urine. The unne fermented, yielding car¬ 
bonate of ammonia, and the nitrifying bacteria converted it 
into nitric acid, setting the carbonic acid free. The nitric acid 
in turn united with the carbonate of lime in the heap, forming 
nitrate of lime, and setting the carbonic acid free. The nitrate 
of lime formed an abundant crop of crystals, especially near 
the surface of the heap, and these were removed periodically 
for the manufacture of nitre. The heaps were known as nitre- 
beds, and they were much in vogue on the Continent, not only 
for the use of gunpowder manufacturers but also for the use of 
farmers, who by that means had an economical method of 
making nitrate for application as a manure. The importation 
of nitrate of soda from the enormous deposits discovered in 
Chili has rendered the making of nitre-beds less imperative 
now; but in the event of the Chilian supply becoming ex¬ 
hausted, which it will be in a few years, or the price of nitt&te 
becoming too dear, it may be found expedient to revive the old 
nitre-bed system of composting under improved conditions, and 
with a more intelligent use of the lime required for the purpose. 

Sulphate of Ammonia must be Nitrified. 

The large supply of sulphate of ammonia now saved as a by¬ 
product in the distillation of coal and shale has made us less 
dependent than formerly on the nitrate supply; but it is 
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important to remember that in using sulphate of ammonia as 
a substitute for nitrate of soda there is one important condition 
necessary, and that is, that there must be present in the soil 
the means of converting it into nitrate—there must be sufficient 
lime in the soil and as near the surface as possible to enable the 
nitrifying bacteria to go on with their work. 


Effects of Lime on Bog-land . 

It will be seen from the foregoing that one great use of lime 
is to rectify the sourness of land caused by the inordinate ac¬ 
cumulation of organic matter. This especially occurs in the 
case of peaty, mossy, and boggy land. If a piece of blue litmus 
paper is put into such soils it is immediately reddened, showing 
that they have a strongly acid reaction. The application of 
lime to such soils has a wonderfully beneficial action, altering 
profoundly the character of the vegetation growing on it. The 
poor shallow-rooting grasses—such as the common bent-grass, 
hair-grass, mat-grass, sheep’s fescue—and also various sedges and 
rushes, to which the common designation of sour grasses is 
applied, disappear, and in their place come up the deeper-rooting 
and more valuable sweet grasses, and along with them an abun¬ 
dant and very characteristic growth of white clover. 

That lime may produce its best effects on such land, any 
great excess of water must be got rid of by drainage of some 
kind; for the water in such highly organic soils is acid, and in 
it the roots of the better kinds of grass perish. The soil suffers 
from want of ventilation, a defect which is increased by the 
compact growth of mosses on the surface, and especially of 
sphagnum moss, whose appearance is not only a sign of super¬ 
abundant moisture but also a sure sign of the want of lime. In 
improving such soils by drainage it is of the utmost importance 
that the drainage be not too deep—not more than thirty inches— 
otherwise the upper soil loses its water supply, and the appli¬ 
cation of lime in that case will be of no avail, and may even do 
more harm than good. 


Acidity due to Inorganic Acids in the Soil . 

The excess of organic matter and the deficiency of drainage 
are not the only causes of acidity in soils. Even in soils where 
organic matter is deficient there may be an excess of acid from 
the application of dissolved manures, and even from the appli¬ 
cation of such neutral salts as the sulphate and the muriate of 
potash. In the latter case it has been found that these potash 
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salts, especially when applied to light soils for the encourage¬ 
ment of the growth of clover, soon fail to be of any service, 
and seem to be rather hurtful than otherwise, but they im¬ 
mediately become effective when lime or carbonate of lime 
is applied to the soil. The explanation given by Adolf Mayer 
seems a very reasonable one—viz., that these salts are decom¬ 
posed by the roots of leguminous plants, which absorb the 
potash contained in them and reject the acids. 

Leguminous plants take up from the soil and also require for 
their growth more potash than other plants; but an acid soil 
does not suit them, therefore in absorbing the potash from these 
salts and leaving the acid behind, the soil becomes too acid for 
them. The application of lime immediately rectifies that ill- 
balanced condition, and enables leguminous plants to grow lux¬ 
uriantly on light soil where the application of lime alone or of 
potash salts alone is of no avail. 


Lime benefits Leguminous Crops . 

It is probable, however, that the explanation here given is far 
from complete, for recent investigations have shown that legu¬ 
minous plants differ from most others in the way in which they 
can obtain the nitrogenous part of their nourishment. They 
are not dependent as other agricultural crops are upon nitrates 
for their growth, but are able to utilise and assimilate the free 
nitrogen of the air in a way not yet quite understood. But this 
power which they possess is dependent on the assistance they 
receive from bacteria in the soil that affect their roots so as to 
cause the growth thereon of small warts or nodules. 

In soils where the special bacteria are absent these nodules 
do not appear, and the plants have not the power of assimilat¬ 
ing free nitrogen. But this power is of great service to legu¬ 
minous plants, and also of great importance to agriculture, in 
enabling soils wherein they grow to become more and more 
fertile from the accumulation within them of organic nitrogen. 
The special bacterium that so beneficially ‘affects the growth of 
leguminous plants and the fertility of the koil is known by the 
name Bacillus radicicola , and it requires for its growth and 
rapid increase in the soil those favourable conditions that are 
brought about by the proper application of lime. 

Enough has been said to show the importance of lime as a 
means of correcting over-acidity in soils, and of promoting the 
health and vigour ofHhb^e organisms on whose activity the 
fertility of the soil so grt^ltly depends; but there are other 
important uses which it possesses, and these are partly physical 
and partly chemical in their character. 
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Flocculation of Clay . 

As affecting the physical condition of a clay soil, the appli¬ 
cation of lime is of first-class importance. Pure clay is plastic 
and sticky and impervious to moisture, and it imparts that 
character to soils in which it is present in too great abundance. 
The two great mineral constituents of a soil are sand and clay, 
the former giving to it porosity and the latter coherence; but 
in order that clay may give coherence to sand without impair¬ 
ing its porosity it must itself be in a flocculated or coagulated 
condition. The agent that is best fitted to produce that con¬ 
dition is lime, or some soluble lime salt. What is meant by 
the flocculation of clay can be shown by a very simple experi¬ 
ment. If a little clay is taken between the finger and thumb 
and gently rubbed while dipped in a glass of distilled water, or 
rain-water, the latter will become muddy, and, while much 
of the fine clay may fall to the bottom as a slimy deposit, a 
certain amount of it will remain suspended in the liquid and 
continue so for many hours, or it may be permanently. If 
to this muddy liquid a little lime-water or a soluble lime salt 
is added and the water stirred, the finely suspended clay will 
be seen to run into little visible particles, and these will in 
a short time fall to the bottom of the water, leaving it clear. 
The clay is now in the coagulated or flocculated condition. 

Hard water, which owes its hardness to the presence of 
soluble lime salts, would have the same effect. Clay in this 
flocculated condition is not impervious to water, and when 
mixed with sand, as it is in an ordinary soil, it cements the 
little particles of sand together and gives to the whole a granular 
condition, through which water is able freely to percolate. This 
is the condition of a clay soil when sufficiently supplied with 
lime. If, however, the lime salts are washed out of the soil by 
means of a little dilute acid, or even by continued washing with 
rain-water, the granular condition disappears and gives place 
to the slimy condition, and a skin of clay is apt to form which 
is impervious to water. 

This state of matters finds its illustration in the furrows on 
clay soils, and in the puddles that form near gates and on 
head-rigs after continued rain. The rain has washed the lime 
salts down through the soil for an inch or two, and the clay 
has lost its coherence. At the bottom of each puddle a skin 
of unflocculated clay is found which will not allow the passage 
of water. By-and-by, when the rain has ceased for a time, the 
thin pellicle of slimy clay will begin to flocculate and the water 
will be allowed to go down slowly through the soil. What has 
happened in the meantime to enable the slimy clay to granu¬ 
le is the soaking upwards to the surface again of the lime 
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salts by capillarity from the lower level to which the too rapid 
fall of rain had washed them. 

This peculiarity is capable of easy illustration on a small 
scale. If two tubes, somewhat narrowed at the bottom and 
loosely plugged with cotton-wool or the like, are filled with 
clayey soil, and if distilled water or rain-water is allowed to per¬ 
colate slowly through the one, while hard water, or water to 
which a little soluble lime salt has been added, is allowed to 
percolate through the other, it will be found that the water will 
drop away from below clear in both cases for a time. Very 
soon, however, the tube fed with rain - water will begin 
to discharge muddy drops, and the dropping will become 
slower and slower, and perhaps cease altogether, while the 
filtrate from the other tube will go on steadily and remain 
perfectly clear. If now a small quantity of a soluble lime salt 
is added to the rain-water tube, it will, in a short time, begin 
to drop freely again, and the drops will be once more clear. 


Formation of Deltas. 

The same thing is seen on the large scale after heavy or long- 
continued rain when the streams are in flood ; they are muddy 
with clay which has had the lime salts washed out of it and lias 
lost its flocculent condition. When this muddy water reaches 
the sea it meets there the salts, and especially the lime salts, of 
the sea-water, when it once more acquires its flocculated condi¬ 
tion and sinks to the bottom, forming banks of mud giving rise 
to the formation of deltas and harbour bars. 

Liming aids Drains ,. 

When water is found lying for a long time in the furrows and 
hollows of a field which has been properly drained, it is a sign 
that the soil is deficient in lime. It is thus seen that the appli¬ 
cation of lime to heavy land has the effect of drying it and 
improving the efficacy of the drains, and this is a matter of no 
little importance, especially in wet districts where the obtaining 
of a good tilth or “ tid ” occurs only too rarely. 

i 

Absorptive Tower of Soils . 

Besides the purely physical changes brought about by the 
application of lime to soils in which it is deficient, there are 
others which are partly physical and partly chemical, and which 
have to do with the capability of the soil to absorb and retain 
some of the substances which contribute to its fertility. It was 
• noticed by H. S, Thomson, about the middle of the present cen* 
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tury, that when ammonia salts were filtered through soil the 
ammonia was retained but the acid of the salt passed away in 
the filtrate in combination with lime. In the year 1850 J. T. 
Way published in the ‘ Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society 1 
the results of a long investigation, in which, among other valu¬ 
able observations, he found that when solutions of potash sul¬ 
phate and ammonia sulphate were filtered through soils, the 
potash and the ammonia were retained by the soil but the 
sulphuric acid with which they were in combination came 
through as sulphate of lime. 

Fourteen years later Dr Augustus Volcker published in the 
same Journal the results of an important investigation he made 
on the same subject, confirming the accuracy of Way’s observa¬ 
tions. He experimented with a variety of soils, and noted that 
in the case of poor sandy soils the application of lime or marl 
prevented the loss of potash and ammonia, and observed that 
“ the most liberal application of farmyard manure of the best 
quality never produces so beneficial and lasting an effect on 
poor sandy soils as when they have been previously well 
marled or limed.” 


Lime aids Absorption of Potash . 

In many soils far removed from limestone there is yet a large 
store of lime in combination with silica. These may have been 
formed from the disintegration and weathering of plagioclasic 
felspars or granites, in which lime takes the place of potash. 
On such soils and the clays formed from them the application 
of lime is of very little use. The weathering of such soils gives 
rise to the formation of complex hydrated silicates in the shape 
of zeolites, in which the lime is held in a weak state of combina¬ 
tion. When potash or ammonia salts are applied to such soils 
the zeolites give up their lime in exchange for the potash and 
ammonia, and allow the acids of the salts to pass away in com¬ 
bination with lime in the same way as ordinary soils do when 
limed. 


Lime liberates Potash. 

But in the case of soils whose clay is derived from felspathic 
rocks or granites rich in potash, the application of lime is found 
to be of very great importance. The potash in such soils is 
mostly in combination with silica, forming silicates which 
retain their potash so firmly that the roots of some ciops have 
great difficulty in absorbing it. When lime is applied to clay 
soils of that kind the result is immediate and remarkable, and 
is especially noticed in the growth of leguminous crops, which 
are more dependent than all other crops on finding m the soil 
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an abundance of potash salts in an easily assimilable form. 
When beans, peas, clover, or the like, have been grown success¬ 
fully on land that has recently been limed, they are found to 
contain in their ash when analysed a very much larger percent¬ 
age of potash than similar plants on a similar soil that had not 
been limed, and the natural inference is that the effect of liming 
has been to liberate potash from the silica, with which it was in 
firm combination in the soil. 

We are thus presented with two distinct and apparently con¬ 
tradictory facts. In the one case we have a soil containing 
lime which is driven out of combination by potash and ammonia, 
so that the soil absorbs and retains these bases and parts with 
its lime in exchange for them. On the other hand we have a 
soil relatively rich in potash, which it firmly retains, but which 
is driven out of combination by lime and made available for 
the nourishment of crops. This seemingly paradoxical behaviour 
is able to be accounted for in two ways: in the first place, in 
the contest between lime and potash where leguminous crops 
are grown, it is not altogether what is called “ a fair field and 
no favour ”—for the roots of the plants aie, as it were, pulling 
the potash out of its combination on the one side, while the 
lime is pushing it out on the other; and in the second place, in 
the complex chemical reactions which are proceeding in a soil 
containing many delicately balanced combinations, it is not 
only what has been called chemical affinity that decides the 
direction in which the action shall go and the tug of war be 
determined, but chemical affinity plus mass. Even a weak base 
can dislodge a strong one in the end if the quantity present 
is great and the action is persistent, just as “ the constant drop 
wears out the rock/' 

Lime precipitate ,s Phosphoric Acid. 

Before leaving this part of the subject there is one important 
function which lime performs in the soil which should not be 
forgotten, and that is the part it plays in absorbing phosphoric 
acid. The great mass of the phosphate applied to the soil as a 
manure in this country is put on in the form of superphosphate, 
which is a mixture of acid phosphate of lime and sulphate of 
lime. The acid phosphate of lime is soluble in water, and its 
efficacy as a manure is probably due in some measure to the 
fact that it may be able to soak through the soil, and be directly 
absorbed and assimilated by the plants with whose roots it 
comes in contact. It is certain, however, that this direct action 
can happen to only a very limited extent. 

In ordinary circumstances, long before it has come in contact 
with the roots of the crop for which it is applied, it has entered 
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into combination with bases in the soil and become insoluble in 
water. It has been precipitated and reverted into the state it 
was in before the manufacturer added to it its own weight of 
sulphuric acid. That, however, will occur only if the soil con¬ 
tains abundance of lime, and in such a case it would seem as if 
the labour of the manufacturer had been in vain. On the 
contrary, it has been entirely successful, for it has achieved the 
object of causing the phosphate of lime to be precipitated in 
the soil in a state of fineness which no amouut of grinding can 
imitate: the surface of the phosphates which is now exposed to 
the solvent processes in the soil and the solvent action of the 
roots of the crop has been immeasurably increased, and doubt¬ 
less a great increase has also occurred in the extent of soil 
throughout which the phosphate has been distributed over 
what would have been attained in mixing it with the soil by 
any mechanical means. 

As regards this latter quality, it might be objected to the 
application of lime that when present in considerable quantity 
it will cause too immediate a precipitation, and thereby restrict 
the range of soil through which the phosphate is distributed. 
But we have to consider that there are other bases present in all 
soils that are ready to seize and precipitate phosphoric acid— 
namely, alumina and the oxide of iron—and when these unite 
with it they form very insoluble compounds, from which the 
roots of plants can obtain their phosphoric acid only with great 
difficulty, and the advantage of having lime in the soil is to 
^enable the phosphoric acid to get into combination with it before 
the other unfavourable bases can get a hold of it. Where oxide 
of iron and alumina are present in large quantity they will 
doubtless in the end prevail, because chemical action goes 
steadily in the direction of insolubility ; so that if there is an 
opportunity of a less soluble combination being formed, it will 
eventually be formed—and this is the reason why superphos¬ 
phate is so active in the first season of its application and so 
inactive thereafter. But when lime is sufficiently abundant in 
the soil the conversion of the phosphate of lime into the very 
insoluble form of phosphates of iron and alumina is greatly 
delayed. 

So far we have considered the action of lime as an ameliorator 
of the soil—in improving its texture, in enabling it to rid the 
soil of things that are injurious to the growth of plants, and in 
enabling it to retain and convert into favourable forms the sub¬ 
stances which plants require for their growth; and what has 
been said in these respects must suffice, for to enter into 
greater detail would require a greater knowledge of chem¬ 
istry than the average reader possesses, and would far outrun 
the limits set to this paper. We may now refer shortly to the 
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manner in which lime contributes directly to the growth of 
crops. 

' Plants need Lime . 

It would perhaps be too much to say that no plant can grow 
without lime, but it may be safely said that no agricultural 
plants can grow without it. For them it is absolutely essential. 
Some of them can get on with very little of it, and so far as 
their bodily requirements are concerned no special provision of 
it need be made for them. As a rule, the plants that require 
most lime are those that have the greatest amount of leaf, and it 
is in their leaves that lime is most abundant. The crops which 
require lime most, and which remove most lime from the soil, 
are leguminous crops. From a fourth to a half of the ash of 
leguminous plants consists of lime, and a good crop of clover will 
remove from the soil about 1 cwt. of lime per acre. Meadow 
hay will remove about one-third as much, and turnips and 
swedes about a fourth as much if the leaves are not taken off 
the land. Good crops of cereals will not carry off more than 
about 15 lb. per acre, and a crop of potatoes not half that 
quantity. 

It is evident that, from a manurial point of view, as replacing 
the lime carried off in crops, except in the case of leguminous 
crops when the whole crop is removed, the demand for liming 
is very trifling; but it is otherwise when we consider the loss 
of lime that occurs to the land by drainage. The quantity will 
vary extraordinarily, according to the kind of land and other 
circumstances; but in ordinary circumstances, in the case of 
arable land under rotation, it may average about 5 cwt. per acre 
per annum. 

When does a Soil need Liming ? 

The question as to whether a soil requires liming or not is 
one which has frequently to be determined, and it is one of 
considerable difficulty. A farmer of experience will be guided 
by a number of signs, such as the tendency to grow mosses and 
sour grasses when in pasture; but no very definite gauge is 
applied in ordinary practice. The general practice of a district 
as to the quantity of lime required, and the frequency of its 
application, derived from long experience, is the general guide. 
But there is also the extrinsic and not unimportant consideration 
of the length of time the lease has to run, and doubtless the 
amount of compensation to be obtained for the outlay of liming 
if the time is short. 

This is a matter in which the analysis of a soil ought to be 
of some service; but it requires experience of the analyses of 
soils of known character and fertility to enable very accurate 
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conclusions to be drawn from the results of analysis, except in 
cases where lime is found to be decidedly deficient. It is chiefly 
in regard to clay soils that the difficulty exists, for in such cases 
there may not be poverty of lime, and yet the land may be 
much benefited by liming. 

In such cases, what is wanted is to find out how much of the 
lime is in an easily available form, and one way of determining 
that is to find how much lime is able to be washed out of the 
soil as bicarbonate by means of water saturated with carbonic 
acid. Dr Holleman, from an investigation of many stiff clay 
soils in Holland, where gas-lime had been applied with great 
benefit in some cases and with none in others, used that method, 
and found that it gave a very good index of the need or other¬ 
wise of liming. He arrived at tiie conclusion that if only about 
one and a half parts per thousand of lime could be washed out 
in that manner the land required liming; while if as much as 
five parts per thousand could be so washed out, liming was 
unnecessary. An indication of whether or not a soil has been 
unduly exhausted of lime can also be had by noting the relative 
quantities of lime and magnesia it contains. In a well-balanced 
soil the quantity of lime should be much greater than that of 
magnesia—perhaps two or three times as much. Magnesia in 
excess is injurious to plant life, and lime is found to counteract 
its effects. But the store of lime is much more severely run 
upon than that of magnesia when pastures have been long 
grazed, and when it is found that the lime in the soil is less 
than that of the magnesia, or when it is not much in excess 
of the magnesia, it is usually a fair indication that liming would 
be beneficial. 

Methods of applying Lime . 

As regards the methods of applying lime there is room for 
considerable difference of opinion. The object to be aimed at 
is uniform distribution in a perfectly slaked condition. Some 
instructive notes will be found on the subject in Mr Lawson’s 
paper in the 'Transactions ’ (1879, p. 106). The more thorough 
and economical methods of grinding now available have induced 
some limeowners to sell caustic lime in a finely ground con¬ 
dition, capable of being immediately applied, and such experi¬ 
ments as are recorded show that it is a very useful form. It 
is especially applicable where small quantities of lime are being 
spread, and as it can be very uniformly applied by means of 
the manure-distributors now in use, it possesses some distinct 
advantages. 

There is no doubt that for ordinary soils, and especially for 
light soils, the application of small quantities of lime, which 
can without much trouble be frequently repeated, is much to 
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be preferred to the heavy limings, once in a lease, that used to 
be the practice; and even for stiff clays and for land suffering 
from excess of organic matter it is reasonable to suppose that 
it would be better in most cases to supply lime in smaller 
quantities and more frequently than heretofore. By that means 
the injurious effects of over-liming would be avoided. 


Over-liming . 

Some of the injuries done by the too abundant application of 
lime have been already referred to, and the chief cause of the 
mischief which has given lime a bad name is the erroneous 
notion that lime is in itself a complete manure. Such ignor¬ 
ance of the nature of lime is not likely to be found in these 
days of agricultural education. Lime when applied alone has 
frequently, even on thin light soils, had a marvellous effect in 
increasing their productiveness, and in such cases it is not sur¬ 
prising that, in the absence of even a rudimentary knowledge 
of the chemistry of agriculture, the application should be re¬ 
peated, and even on a larger scale, with the effect of reducing 
the land to a state of poverty which it had never reached 
before. It is only when the soil is well supplied with the 
elements of fertility, or when they are liberally applied to it, 
that lime can be advantageously used as a manure; for as the 
old couplet expresses it— 

“ Lime and marl without manure 
Only make the farmer poor.” 

Loss of Nitric Acid. 

When applied to a light unmanured soil, the effect of liming 
would be to unlock the fertility resident in the soil, especially 
the potash contained in the silicates and the nitrogen contained 
in the organic matter. The increased activity of the nitrifying 
bacteria would rapidly convert much of the organic nitrogen 
into nitric acid, and this would be utilised by the first crop 
to a great extent, while the remainder, after the removal of 
the crop, would be run through the thin soil in the autumn 
and escape by the drains as ^nitrate of lime. 

Nitrate of lime, like other nitrates, is very soluble in 
water, and nothing but a swre pf organic matter in the soil and 
the roots*of a growing croj^eati prevent its downward passage. 
To restore such soils require the application 6f *<$ganic manures 
such as farmyard manure or green manuring.' The power of 
organic matter to prevent loss of nitrates or anything else by 
drainage was very well exemplified in the long-coptinued ex¬ 
periments at Rothamsted, where it was found that in some 
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seasons the drains from all the plots in Broadbalk field were 
running, except those coming from the plots manured year after 
year with farmyard manure which remained dry. The organic 
matter derived from the farmyard manure acted as a kind of 
sponge, retaining the moisture and the salts dissolved therein, 
and notably the nitrate of lime, which passed away abundantly 
in the drainage-water of all the other plots in the field. 

Heavy Liming . 

Despite what has been said regarding the greater economy 
and safety of applying lime in comparatively small doses rather 
than in one large one, there are occasions in which a heavy 
liming is indicated and followed by beneficial results which 
repeated small limings would not easily achieve. This occurs 
in the case of the reclamation of land from heath containing 
plenty of organic matter and growing heather, which is another 
of the plants that indicate want of lime; also on loamy land 
resting on retentive clay, where it is of more importance to 
increase the porosity of the subsoil than to conserve the organic 
matter of the soil itself. 

Somewhat drastic treatment by liming is also required in 
the improvement of old pastures containing plenty of organic 
matter, but which have become fogged up by the undue growth 
of moss and worthless superficial weeds and grasses, preventing 
the aeration of the soil. In such circumstances a heavy dress¬ 
ing of lime works a wonderful transformation: the mosses and 
weeds disappear, and the shallow grasses give place to the 
deeper-rooting kinds; the seeds of clover that have been lying 
dormant begin to germinate as the air gets access to them, 
and in a short time the entire character of the pasture is 
changed. 

In all such cases, however, it would be an injudicious thing 
to plunge immediately into all the trouble and expense of a 
heavy liming before having ascertained by experiment on a 
small scale that such treatment was necessary or advantageous. 
Even where it is ascertained to be necessary, some preliminary 
test to indicate what quantity per acre is most beneficially 
applied might save a good deal of needless expenditure of 
money and labour. 

Functions of Lime in the Economy of the Plant . 

It is always a difficult matter to discover what the precise 
function is that any particular constituent that is essential 
for growth performs in the economy of the plant. As regards 
lime, it has been found that green-leaved plants refuse alto- 
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gether to grow in a soil from which it is absent. If the seed 
contains a considerable store of lime in it the young plant 
will make some progress, but its growth will be arrested as 
soon as the store contained in the seed is exhausted. If 
attempts are made to grow cereals in soils in which lime is 
very deficient, they continue to grow in a poor way until 
the time when the seed should be forming, then they grow 
pale and wither from above downwards. They grow pale from 
inability to form chlorophyll, and they wither back from ina¬ 
bility to form carbohydrates. The cells in the upper part of 
the plant are seen, when examined under the microscope, to 
be almost destitute of starch. In the lowest leaves, on the other 
hand, and in the under part of the stem, the cells are found 
crowded with starch which is unable to find its way into the 
circulation. 

It will seldom, if ever, be found that a soil is so destitute 
of lime as to be unable to yield to the crops grown on it the 
quantity of lime required to enable them to form the chloro¬ 
phyll necessary for the formation of starch, and for its circu¬ 
lation throughout the plant. But lime has other functions to 
perform; for just as it is the great medium for preventing 
undue acidity in the soil, so is it also the base which is pre¬ 
eminently required to counteract acidity in the juices of the 
plant. One of the acids which are apt to accumulate in plants 
to their detriment is oxalic acid, and there is no base which 
is able to cure that so well as lime; for it forms with oxalic 
acid an exceedingly insoluble salt, the oxalate of lime, which 
is found very abundantly in some plants in a crystalline form, 
thrown out, as a kind of waste product, in parts of the plant 
where its presence can cause least inconvenience. 

Lime counteracts Magnesia . * 

But there is another service which lime performs in the 
economy of plant life which is a very important one—namely, 
that of counteracting the injury which is liable to occur to plants 
from the excess of magnesia. A certain amount of magnesia is 
imperatively required by plants, especially* during the time 
when they are maturing their seed Tts function in that process 
is to enable the seed to obtain easily the phosphoric acid re¬ 
quired for the nourishment embryo, and as the result of 

that it is found that the^feh of cereals contains more magnesia 
than lime, while in the stem, roots, and leaves lime is present 
far in excess of magnesia. Many experiments have been made 
which prov&Ahat excess qf magnesia in the soil, in certain 
forms at leal# is hurtful to plants, and the cure lor that has 
been found in increasing the quantity of lime. 
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It was thought at one time that lime and magnesia could 
entirely replace each other in the soil and in the plant, but that 
is found not to be the case. Each has its own function to 
perform that cannot be undertaken by the other; but a com- 
paratively small amount of magnesia is needed, and it will 
rarely, if ever, be found necessary to apply magnesia salts as 
a manure where liming is carried on, for all limestones contain 
some magnesia, and some contain very large quantities of it. 

Magnesian limestone when burnt yields a lime containing 
30 to 40 per cent of magnesia and 50 to 60 per cent lime. 
Despite the large amount of magnesia it contains it does not 
seem to be unfit for agricultural liming, and in some parts of 
the Continent it is even said to be preferred to ordinary lime. 
Information on that point derived from experiment is much 
needed here, for there are strata of magnesian limestone in 
some parts of the country, such as in Fife, of very fine quality. 

The fact that lime derived from magnesian limestone is used 
with advantage is probably due to the greater proportion of 
the lime which accompanies the magnesia. Lawes and Gilbert 
have for many years applied sulphate of magnesia to some of 
the plots at Rothamsted without apparent injury, but that may 
be owing to the large store of lime salts present in the Rotham- 
sted soil. The fact that some kinds of magnesian compounds 
are injurious to plant life has been determined experimentally 
on the small scale and by means of water culture, and it has 
also been found that the addition of lime counteracts the injury 
due to these salts ; but how it is that lime exerts its beneficial 
elfect in that way, and what are the proper relations of lime 
to magnesia in the soil and in the economy of plant life, are 
subjects of both practical and theoretical interest that await 
investigation. 

Soils become exhausted of Lime . 

That it is more important to increase or maintain the store of 
lime than of magnesia in the soil is evident from the fact that 
in ordinary agricultural operations lime is being lost to the soil 
far more rapidly than magnesia. 

In the first place by the drains. The analysis of drainage 
water usually shows lime to be present in as great quantity as 
all the other mineral constituents together, while the quantity 
of magnesia is trifling. This is to be expected from the fact 
that while lime is soluble in water magnesia is not, that the 
carbonate of lime is more easily soluble in water containing 
carbonic acid than carbonate of magnesia is, aud that magnesia 
forms silicates in the soil that are far more insoluble than the 
corresponding silicates of lime. 

In the extensive series of analyses of the drainage waters 
VOL. XL Q 
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derived from the plot of Broadbalk field at Rothamsted, made 
by Dr Augustus Volcker and published in the ‘Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society * (1874, pp. 132-165), it is seen that 
the plots which received 100 lb. per acre of sulphate of magnesia, 
along with other mineral manures, produced an effluent no richer 
in magnesia than that which drained away from the plot (10) 
that had no mineral manure applied to it, but only a supply 
of ammonia salts. When in addition to ammonia salts 100 lb. 
of magnesia sulphate was applied (plot 14) there occurred, as was 
to be expected, an increase in the proportion of magnesia in 
the drainage waters; but the remarkable thing is that in the 
drainage of that plot there should constantly be found a greater 
proportion of lime than in any of the other plots. The effect of 
the magnesia seems to have been to drive the lime out of com¬ 
bination. The proportion of nitric acid contained in the drain¬ 
age from that plot is also exceptionally large, and it probably 
escaped as nitrate of lime. 

In the second place, the ash of farm crops, especially those of 
roots and leguminous crops such as clover, is far richer in lime 
than in magnesia; and in the third place, there is to be taken 
into account, what is apt to be forgotten, that in the bones and 
tissues of stock the proportion of lime far exceeds that of mag¬ 
nesia,—so that pastures where stocK are reared are being con¬ 
stantly denuded of lime while the magnesia is but slightly 
utilised. 


The Balance of Lime and Magnesia in the Soil. 

It is because of this unequal exhaustion of lime and magnesia 
that it is possible by means of analysis to determine to some 
extent whether a pasture stands in need of liming or not. In 
what may be called a properly balanced soil lying in pasture 
the lime should be in excess of the magnesia. Where the two 
are found to be about equal the indication is that liming would 
probably be an improvement. 


Lime as a Curative Agent . 

Because lime has a strongly alkaline reaction, and is a power¬ 
fully acting chemical substance, it is naturally resorted to as a 
kind of curative agent in various forms of disease. Fortunately 
one of the most serious diseases that infest the farm—the 
“ finger-and-toe ” in turnips—is amenable to treatment by it. 
Indeed the only curative agent that has succeeded in grappling 
with that pest is lime. 

The finger-and-toe disease has been found to be caused by a 
parasite of extreme smallness, the Plasmodiophora brassicce , one 
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of the slime fungi regarding which there is some doubt whether, 
they properly belong to the animal or the vegetable kingdom. 
What it is that lime does to the fungus is not known, but it is 
found that after treatment with lime the fungus disappears 
from the soil. 

Its disappearance is not always immediate, so that when a 
field is treated with lime just previously to its being sown with 
turnips the crop may after all be found badly affected with 
finger-and-toe. But if the lime is applied some months pre¬ 
viously—say, on the 3tubble—and harrowed in, it is found that 
a great improvement is effected. 

Still more effectual is the cure when the lime has been applied 
on the lea. This would seem to show that it is in the soil that 
the fungus must be attacked, when there are no cruciferous 
plants of any kind to give it shelter. When once it has found 
its way mlo the roots of cruciferous plants, it finds a hiding- 
place where it is secure from the alkaline action of the lime. 


Composting. 

For the destruction of all kinds of deleterious fungi, which 
require a strictly neutral or acid medium in which to grow, the 
great cheap alkali is the proper and ready instrument; so that 
the cleanings of fields composed of all manner of sour weeds 
and dirt in which these abound, and which, apart from the 
mischievous organisms inhabiting them, contain a useful store 
of organic matter, may be preserved to the farm if only they are 
composted with lime and left for a time till the mass lias 
become disintegrated and transformed into a mould suitable for 
application to the soil. 

If instead of liming and composting such rubbish the more 
drastic process of burning is resorted to, the mineral substances 
of value which it contains are indeed preserved, but the more 
valuable organic matter is lost. The nitrogenous matter, con¬ 
sisting partly of nitrates, is destroyed, and the dead ashes that 
are lelt have a very limited use in building up the fertility and 
texture of the soil. 


Lime as a Disinfectant . 

As a disinfectant for almost all farm purposes lime holds the 
foremost place. In order that it may produce its best effects, 
the places where it is to be applied should be in the first place 
made as clean as possible. Walls, floors, and other parts of 
stables, byres, cattle - courts, &c., should be scraped down, 
cleaned out, and plentifully soused with water; and in cases 
where any infectious disease has occurred, fumigated with 
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burning sulphur before lime-wash is applied, so that the disin¬ 
fecting action of the lime may not be overtaxed. Lime is not 
a volatile substance, and therefore it can have a disinfectant 
action only on things with which it comes in direct contact. It 
cannot reach many cracks and crevices in which the germs of 
disease may lurk, and hence the advantage of prefacing the 
liming by some gaseous disinfectant, such as sulphurous acid 
derived from burning sulphur. A little carbolic acid mixed 
with the lime may be of service, and still more effective the 
addition of some chloride of lime, which when exposed to the 
air slowly gives off hypochlorous acid. 

Both of these substances are good disinfectants when applied 
in sufficient quantity; but they are strongly smelling substances, 
and as a little smell goes a long way, there is the danger of 
supposing that they are effective simply because they are ap¬ 
parent to the sense of smell, while the quantity in the atmos¬ 
phere is quite insufficient to affect bacterial life. It is better 
that disinfection by these substances should precede the disin¬ 
fection by lime. Lime-wash has the advantage over other anti¬ 
septic washes, that its whiteness shows where it has been 
properly applied and where it may have been forgotten. It 
conveys the mental impression of cleanness, and that in itself is 
of no little importance, for before workers can be trusted to 
carry on their work cleanly some kind of mental disinfection is 
necessary. 

Lime as an Antiseptic . 

In the poultry-yard and in hen-houses, lime ought to be used 
pretty freely, partly as carbonate to supply the material re¬ 
quired for the shells of eggs, and partly in the caustic state as 
a disinfectant and destroyer of vermin. It is perhaps also not 
sufficiently well known that lime, or, better still, lime-water, 
which is just water with some caustic lime in it, is a very 
wholesome antiseptic, in which new-laid eggs may be kept 
fresh for a very long time. The antiseptic properties of lime 
have been made use of in preserving dung, and it has been 
found to excel all other preservatives when applied to fresh 
dung. Professor Emil Wolff used it at the experimental 
station at Hohenheim, and found that its preservative action 
was due to its preventing fermentation from commencing. 
It need scarcely be said that if fermentation has commenced 
and ammoniacal compounds have been formed, the application 
of lime would be attended with loss of ammonia. But fer¬ 
mentation very soon sets in, and the urine of animals is very 
rapidly decomposed with products of an ammoniacal kind, so 
that it is probable that on the large scale it would not be found 
possible to use lime as a preservative economically. Professor 
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Wolff's experiments were done on a small scale, with less than 
a ton of manure. 

Caustic lime, on account of its causticity, is found serviceable 
not only in destroying vegetable pests, which cannot tolerate 
a strong alkali, but it has been frequently used to combat 
animal pests also. I have seen it used with great success in 
warding off the attack of turnip-tly (Haltica). A little dry 
lime sprinkled along the drills in which the braird is being 
attacked completely scares the little beetle, and the braird itself 
suffers very little injury. In the case of a widespread attack 
hand-sprinkling might be found too slow an operation, but in 
such cases the strawsoniser may be trusted to do the work more 
effectively. 

There are many other minor uses to which lime may be put, 
not only in agriculture but in gardening and allied industries, 
and which will at once suggest themselves whenever the pro¬ 
perties and characteristics of lime as described above are under¬ 
stood and appreciated. 


THE BABK-BEETLES OF THE ASH 

{HVLESIXUS OHENATUE, II. FRAX1NI , AND II. OLEIPERDA). 

By A. i\ Forbes, Caine, Wilts. 

The genus Hylesinus of Fabricius contains four British species, 
three of which breed under the bark of the ash. The largest of 
these beetles, H. crenatus, is usually found in old thick-barked 
and decaying trees when forming its mother-galleries, and usu¬ 
ally hibernates in similar material. H. frax ini, the next species 
in point of size, the best known, and the most numerous of the 
genus, is an invariable frequenter of sickly trees and felled 
timber of any size when engaged in reproducing its species, but 
hibernates in perfectly healthy trees as readily as elsewhere. 
B\ oleiperda , the smallest of the three, confines itself chiefly to 
twigs and small branches on standing trees, and in a general 
way commences its work at the point at which frcurini leaves off. 

Scarcely an ash-tree of any age can be found in the southern 
and midland counties of England which does not bear more or 
less evidence of the work of one or the other of these beetles, 
and collectively, if not individually, they are actively engaged 
in hastening the decay and reducing the strength of all but 
young and perfectly healthy trees. For this reason it has been 
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considered desirable that they should be dealt with side by side 
in one paper, the same host-tree being common to each, and the 
injuries they commit being practically identical in nature. 

The genus Hylesinus is included in the group Hylmnini of 
Eichhoff, which group is characterised by its members having 
the head projecting beyond the pronotum when viewed from 
above, the base of the latter overlapped by the forepart of the 
wing-cases, and the ends of these last bent over and covering 
the abdomen, thorns and depressions being absent on their 
surface. 

The Genas Hylesinus 

is distinguished from other members of the group by the pos¬ 
session of a horn or antenna provided with 
seven segments between its basal segment 
or shaft and its terminal club (fig. 65). 
The first of these segments is conical, with 
a concave curve on the upper side, the re¬ 
maining six being small and about the 
same size. The terminal club is made up 
of four segments, and is pointed and hairy, 
and about double the length of the seven 
Fig. 65.—-Antenna of ii. se aments below. The eyes are oval-ellip- 
nmed™’ 6rea y nag tical, with the outer margins full and 
rounded. The third tarsus is heart-shaped 
and larger than the two preceding it, the foot being of the type 
known as pseudo-pentainerous. 

1. Hylesinus ouenatus, Fair. 

The female beetle of this species (iig. 66) is from one-tifth to 
one-fourth of an inch in length, usually 
jet black, but occasionally brown, and 
oval-elliptical in shape. The pronotum 
is a little broader than long, narrowed 
in front, and covered with large shal¬ 
low punctures, with a small smooth 
spot in the centre near the base. The 
wing-cases rise sharply from the base 
of the pronotum, are raised at the 
edges, comparatively flat, especially 
near the apex, and are marked with 
. broad crenated lines with toothed inter- 

Jug Syhnnui crcnatus, spaceg (fig 6?) (each ^ bearing a 

short blunt spine pointing backwards), 
slightly divergent at the base. Feet and legs are bristly and 
reddish brown. 
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The males are smaller, one-sixth of an inch in length, and 
rather more elongated than the females. 


Distribution. 

H. crenatus appears to be well distributed throughout Northern 
Europe, and was found by Ballion in 1872, in the Crimea, breed¬ 
ing on the oak as freely as 
on the ash. 1 In the south of 
England the beetle appears 
to favour high rather than 
low elevations, and although 
Eichhoff states that it is found 
in France and Italy, it is probably chiefly confined to the moun¬ 
tainous districts of those countries. 



Fig. 67.—Toothed interspace on wing-case 
of U. crcnatm, magnified. 


Life-History . 

The life-history of crenatus is rather difficult to define with 
absolute certainty, owing to the fact that both lame and hiber¬ 
nating beetles may be found in the same tree. Personal 
observations in the south of England, however, enable us to 
assert with some amount ot confidence that crenatus swarms 
from May to August, according to the appearance of the indi¬ 
vidual beetles. The greater number of beetles probably swarm 
in July and August,—some earlier and some later, as their de¬ 
velopment may have been accelerated or retarded by circum¬ 
stances. In selecting material for oviposition the beetles prefer 
old thick-barked trees which have reached or have passed 
maturity. In most cases, some degree of decay will be found 
in the attacked trees; but they rarely attack dead material or 
perfectly healthy stems unless compelled to do so by want of 
suitable material. In 1897 the writer found mother-galleries 
being formed in August in an ash felled the previous winter, 
aud numerous lame are still in the tree at the present time. 
But, as a general rule, felled timber is rarely touched by this 
beetle. Where old decaying trees cannot be found, however, 
the beetle undoubtedly attacks healthy trees, especially such as 
have been drawn up and partially suppressed by their neigh¬ 
bours, and in one or two years the tree may be utterly destroyed. 

As with most bark-beetles, the mother-gallery (figs. 68 and 69) 
is usually begun in a fissure of the bark, and extends down to 
the wood in a sloping direction. It varies considerably both 
in length and form, and it is difficult to say whether the shape 
is influenced by the condition or thickness of the bark in any 
way. The normal gallery would appear to be a two-armed 

1 Altum, Forxtzoologic. 
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tunnel, with the arms running out at an obtuse angle, and 
frequently being curved inwards. Before branching, the gallery 
usually runs in a straight line for a short distance, but some¬ 
times this short tunnel is not visible on the wood, the forking 
taking place in the bast. In other and numerous cases, again, 
the gallery is a perfectly straight horizontal line, resembling 
that of the elm-bark beetle with the exception of its direction. 
In such cases, evidence of any fork can rarely be noticed, and 
the direction and form of the tunnel are influenced, in the 
writer's opinion, by the way in which the dust can best be 
disposed of. In most cases the galleries cut into the wood to 



Fig. 68.—Workings of H . crenattis on ash stem, £ nat. size. 


some extent, but where standing and growing trees have been 
attacked, the mother-galleries have often been formed on the 
surface of the bast, and so near the surface of the bark in 
thin-barked trees that almost the whole length of the gallery 
has been partially exposed to the air. When so situated, the 
beetles are able to avoid that flow of sap into their burrows 
which usually prevents living trees from being attacked to any 
extent. 

The length of the arms in the forked galleries varies from 
half an inch to 2 inches or so, and in the straight galleries 
sometimes extends to 4 or 5 inches. They are about one-eighth 
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of an inch in width. The eggs are white and elongated, and 
placed in niches right and left of the gallery at rather wide 
intervals, and from ten to thirty in each arm. 

The larvae are legless, pearly white, long, tapering, and 
wrinkled, with brown head and jaws. Upon hatching out 
they at first eat sharply into the surface of the wood in com¬ 
paratively straight and parallel lines, the galleries maintaining a 
uniform depth and width for some distance (figs. 68 and 69), and 
then gradually widening and becoming tortuous, and in crowded 
wood very confused. In thick bark the larvae usually eat up 
from the surface of the wood as they increase in size, and almost 



Fig. 69.—Workings of H. crenatus on ash stem, J nat. size. 


always pupate in the bast and rarely in the wood. In young 
and thin-barked trees, however, a few pupal chambers may 
be found in the wood. In those cases where the mother- 
galleries do not run on the surface of the wood but on the 
bast, no definite form of working can be detected when the 
bark is removed, and merely an intricate pattern with no clearly 
defined galleries is visible. 

The larvae apparently feed through the winter in mild weather 
and pupate the following May and June, but a considerable 
number are much later than this in making their appearance. 
The normal period of development would appear to be about 
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a twelvemonth, late swarmers taking fifteen , and probably 
eighteen months. Those leaving their pupal chambers after 
August and September appear to hibernate in the same way 
as H. fraxini, and form their mother-galleries in the following 
spring; but in many cases we have met with, mother-galleries 
appear to be formed by these late swarmers well on into the 
winter, and we have found eggs as late as December, although 
this was probably an exceptional case. 

Many of these hibernating galleries, however, are two-armed, 
and resemble in every way the mother-gallery, except that the 
egg-niches are absent. In other cases they eat in as far as the 
wood, and follow along its surface for some distance in no de¬ 
finite direction, and are only left by the beetles when the return 
of spring fills them with sap. The beetles then leave them and 
bore fresh galleries on the surface of the bast until their proper 
swarming-time comes round in late spring. 


Economic Importance. 

This beetle is chiefly dangerous to old trees which are in a 
weakly and decaying state, or to trees in small isolated planta¬ 
tions in which it has secured a footing by some means. In the 
former case the beetles rarely leave a tree which they have once 
attacked until it is completely destroyed, each successive genera¬ 
tion eating farther and farther into the least vigorous parts of 
the tree, destroying the cambium, and reducing the supply of 
elaborated sap to the roots. In this way old ash of large size 
may be destroyed in a tew years; and the fact that more dam¬ 
age is not done by this beetle can only be accounted for by its 
comparatively small numbers, and also in some measure by the 
fact that ash timber is rarely allowed to remain in plantations 
to a great age in large numbers. 

In small plantations of ash, however, the beetle may be¬ 
come a serious danger if allowed to increase unchecked for any 
length of time. In an instance under our notice of a planta¬ 
tion largely composed of young ash, numbers of what had ap¬ 
parently been healthy trees were dead and covered with the 
workings of crenatus, while others round about still living con¬ 
tained hibernating beetles and larva; broods. In such a case 
compulsion rather than choice undoubtedly induced attack in 
many cases; but the fact that it is capable of breeding in living 
trees is sufficient evidence that its presence cannot be disre¬ 
garded where ash-trees of any value are present. 
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Preventive Measured. 

The simplest and best means to adopt when crenatus is pres¬ 
ent in large numbers in a plantation is to ascertain the tree or 
trees in which it is breeding, and to fell and remove them at 
once. Standing trees being chiefly attacked, the placing of 
“ catch-trees ” or bait would not be likely to prove efficacious 
in attracting the mother beetle, as it is rarely found to breed in 
felled timber left in the wood. Little can be done, again, with 
the hibernating beetles, owing to the galleries being scattered, 
difficult to locate, and the beetles some distance from the sur¬ 
face. The felling and removal of all trees in which the beetle 
is found to be breeding seems, therefore, to be the best and only 
effectual means of dealing with this insect, and one which re¬ 
quires no expense or special labour. 


2. Hylesinus fraxini, Fabr . 

II. frajtim (tig. 70) is about one-eighth of an inch in length, 
oval in shape, pitchy or chocolate brown in colour, and 
irregularly covered with grey hairs. 

The pronotum is nearly double its 
length in breadth at the base, narrow¬ 
ing towards the head, and marked with 
fine punctures and small tubercles in 
front and covered with grey scales. At 
its base, on either side of the scutellum, 
are two brown patches, which some¬ 
times extend forward and meet in a 
semicircle. The wing-cases are longi¬ 
tudinally marked with finely punctured 
liues, and are irregularly covered with 
grey scales which give them a mottled 
or variegated appearance. The legs are 
reddish brown and bristly. The males are rather smaller than 
the females. 



Distribution. 

The distribution of this beetle exteuds over practically the 
whole of Europe, and, according to Eiclihoff, 1 an apparently 
identical species occurs in California and North America. 
In Great Britain it is probably the most common bark-beetle 
living in hard-woods, and is particularly numerous in the 
Midlands and south of England. 

1 Die Europaischen Borkenkafer. 
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Life-History. 

After hibernating in the bark of standing trees, the parent 
beetles begin to seek material in which to breed in the latter 
part of April or beginning of May, according to season or 
situation. This material is usually the trunks of freshly 
felled trees and branches up to 1 inch in diameter, when 
such are close at hand, or when these fail, the trunks and 
dying branches of old or sickly trees. No instance has been 
recorded of this beetle breeding in the trunks of healthy 
trees, but Altum believes that the weakly branches of healthy 
trees are attacked, and from these other parts of the tree are 
invaded. Concerning the actual state of health of the 
blanches at the time of attack a great deal of doubt must 
always exist, but that the beetle does breed in the tops of 
healthy trees may be considered beyond question. When 
the enormous number of beetles which appear every autumn 
are considered, it is obvious that other breeding-places must 
exist beyond the trunks of felled or dying trees. We have 
repeatedly examined isolated park trees, far removed from 
any felled timber or dead or dying trees, and in September 
and October large numbers of beetles may be found in the 
trunks in their hibernating galleries. We have counted as 
many as fifty to the square foot of bark surface, and in old 
trees with rugged bark a larger quantity may be present. In 
woods, again, in which no ash has perhaps been felled for several 
years, no sooner are a few trees cut, and allowed to lie in the 
wood until May or June, than thousands of beetles occupy 
every available inch of bark for boring their mother-galleries. 
The presence of the beetle in such numbers proves conclusively 
that a large quantity of material must have been available for 
breeding during the preceding summer, and in many cases this 
could only have been found in standing trees. The belief that 
the beetle attacks more or less healthy branches has a great 
deal in its favour, therefore, beyond the fact that branches may 
be found with the working of H fraooini upon them. 

So far as felled trunks are concerned, and which are the prin¬ 
cipal breeding-places upon which our observations have been 
made, the mother-beetles may be found crawling on the surface 
of the bark in large numbers on sunny days at the end of April 
or beginning of May. On warm sunny slopes swarming takes 
place a week or ten days earlier than on cold shaded places, 
and cold wet weather may be the means of still further prolong¬ 
ing the period on the latter sites. After crawling about for a 
day or so the female beetle begins boring her gallery in a slop¬ 
ing direction into the bark, usually at the bottom of a bark 
fissure, and pointing towards the top-end of the tree, and almost 
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invariably parallel to its long axis. After reaching the surface 
of the wood, the gallery proceeds for a short distance (about 
an eighth of an inch) in the same direction, and then branches 
off nearly at right angles to the right and left (figs. 71 and 72). 
This forking of the gallery appears to mark the pairing of the 
beetle, for the male is rarely if ever present in the gallery until 
then, nor are eggs to be found in the previously formed part of 
the gallery. After pairing, which takes place at the mouth of 
the gallery, ovipodtion and the boring of one arm of the gallery 
proceed simultaneously. The eggs are white and roundish, and 



Fig 71.—Portion of youug ash trunk with workings of H ’. fraxini , 
3 nat. size. 


are laid in specially prepared niches on either side of the 
gallery, which in some cases are separated by a considerable 
intervening space. The eggs vary in number from 20 to 60 in 
each arm, and are packed in by dust from the gallery. 

After the completion of one arm the other is bored out until 
the two have a length of 2 to 4 inches, according to age and 
thickness of the bark and the space available. Under thick 
bark the galleries run chiefly in the bast, eating only slightly 
into the wood, and are then long and straight. Under thin 
bark, on younger wood, they are shorter, and eat more or less 
deeply into the wood, the object of the mother-beetle being the 
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placing of her brood beyond climatic influences as much as 
possible. 

The same conditions also determine the shape and direction of 
the mother-galleries considerably. When running in the bast 
they run both in the same line, and the common entrance- 
gallery is hardly perceptible on the wood, and in some cases 
may be placed entirely in the bast together with the forked 
portion, and the two arms have then apparently no connection 
with each other when seen on the wood. In thin-barked wood 
the arms of the galleries are more or less oblique, and meet 
at an angle of varying degrees, occasionally forming with the 
short entrance-gallery a Y. The oblique 
direction of the galleries under thin bark 
is probably owing to the greater ease 
with which the wood fibres are gnawed 
when so attacked. Knots and burrs in 
the wood also cause the galleries to 
deviate more or less from the horizontal 
form, and in crowded bark the efforts of 
the mother - beetle to avoid neighbour¬ 
ing galleries causes turns and twists as 
shown in fig. 73. 

During the formation of the galleries 
the male is usually present, sometimes 
with the female, and sometimes in 
another gallery, and appears to occupy 
his time in keeping the galleries clear 
of* dust. The time occupied m im¬ 
position appears to be from six to eight 
weeks, and probably varies with the 
crowded or otherwise state of the baik. 
After its completion the parent beetles 
usually die in the mouth or end of the 
gallery; but, in many cases observed by 
the writer, holes were bored at the end 
of the galleries by the mother-beetles, 
apparently for exit purposes. These holes resembled those 
made by the new generation when viewed from the exterior of 
the bark, but careful examination revealed the fact that they 
were always connected with the mother, and not the larval 
galleries. Possibly they were made to facilitate the removal of 
the dust when the mother-galleries were long, and ran perpen¬ 
dicularly down the sides of the trunk, along which they were 
chiefly observed. 



Fig. 72.—Workingn of //. 
frarim, J nat size. 
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The Larvce. 

The eggs hatch out in a few days after being laid, the young 
larvae at first being reddish or purplish. They are legless, 
furrowed transversely, and taper to a point at the tail. The 
head and jaws are brown. They cut out more or less parallel 
galleries at right angles to the mother-galleries at first, and 
then gradually spreading out at either end of the latter as they 
increase in size and require more room. When completed these 
galleries are from 2 to 4 inches in length in normally developed 
broods, but in crowded bark may not exceed half an inch in a 



Fig. 73 —Ash hark with working* of H. fraxini, \ nat. size. 


definite direction, after which they are compelled to intersect 
those of adjoining broods (see fig. 7:5). When eating deeply 
into the wood under thin bark they are often wonderfully close 
and uniform in length. The larva' usually feed for about ten 
weeks, and then bore a pupal chamber in the bark, when the 
latter is thick, or in the wood under thin bark. 

The young beetles begin to appear about the beginning of 
August, living under the bark several days before boring their 
way out. They are darker than older beetles, the grey scales 
not developing for a few days. 
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Hibernating Galleries . 

After boring their Way through the bark, the young beetles 
at once take up their winter quarters in the nearest standing 
trees, or occasionally in felled trees which are still fresh under 
the bark. These winter quarters are formed by boring gal¬ 
leries in the bark to the bast, and in which the beetles feed 
and find shelter throughout the winter. They run in a curved 
upward direction, and are most frequently formed at or near the 
base of old thick-barked trees, but may also be found in young 
ash, twenty or thirty years of age, and with comparatively 
smooth bark. Their length varies from one-fourth to one-half 
inch, but they rarely extend more than one-eighth of an inch 
below the surface of the bast. 1 These galleries are formed not 
merely for shelter, but also as sources of food during the late 
autumn and spring months, and it is only during severe weather 
that the beetles are actually dormant. In March and April 
they begin to feed actively again, as may be seen from the 
dust thrown out from the galleries. The latter are frequently 
occupied by more than one generation of beetles, in which 
case the galleries are considerably lengthened and frequently 
widened out at the entrance. 

Number of Generations . 

According to EichhofF, Altum, &c., II. fraxini is considered 
to have a double generation, the one swarming in April and 
May and the other in July. Observers in this country, however, 
generally agree in giving the beetle a single generation, and so 
far as this district is concerned the latter view is undoubtedly 
correct. From carefully observed felled trunks, which were 
attacked the last week in April 1898, the first date on which 
the flight-holes of the new brood were observed was the 10th of 
August. These trees were lying on a warm sunny bank, and 
had the weather in their favour for speedy development. This 
same date is also mentioned by Miss Ormerod as that of the 
appearance of the first beetles from attacked trees in the 
Thames Valley. 

In the former case the appearance of the new brood and the 
boring of winter galleries in adjoining standing trees coincided, 
proving conclusively that no attempt at a second generation was 
made. In the hot dry summer of 189G holes in felled trunks, 
resembling flight-holes, were noticed at the end of July; but the 
occurrence of holes at the end of the mother-galleries recorded 
abqye renders this observation of doubtful importance. 

1 The writer has found fraxini forming hibernating galleries under dead bark 
similar to mother-galleries (see II. crenatus). 
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Moreover, the average date of the appearance of the new 
generation is much later than that mentioned above, for the 
larvee from eggs laid at the ends of the respective galleries are 
necessarily later in pupating than those from the first-laid eggs, 
and appear several weeks later as mature beetles, and it is 
usually October before the entire brood have left their breeding- 
place. 

Late Swarmers. 

This terra is usually applied to those beetles which swarm 
considerably later than the average, and in this case late 
swarmers may be observed in July, although this month must 
be considered exceptionally late. Large numbers, however, 
swarm in June, but it is possible that some of these may be 
beetles which were not at first able to find suitable breeding 
material. In a felled tree lying in a damp situation a number 
of galleries were commenced in May, but abandoned before any 
eggs were laid, and a certain number of late swarmers probably 
arise from this cause. The majority of late swarmers, however, 
are caused by the slow development of those larvae which feed 
in thickly infested bark, and which are unable to obtain their 
proper supply of sustenance. Such larvae may still be found as 
such in the winter months, and probably have no economic 
significance. 

In the case of this species, which hibernates as the mature 
beetle, the true explanation of late swarming must be looked 
for in the sexual development of the insects, which in badly 
nourished individuals is later than in strong well-fed insects. 
These late swarmers have possibly something to do with the 
theory of a second generation, unless climate exerts a greater 
influence upon the development of the beetle in Germany than 
with us. 

j Economic Significance. 

The injuries inflicted by H.fraxini upon ash-trees may either 
arise from the boring of the winter galleries, which are almost 
invariably made in standing trees independently of age or 
health, or may follow the work of the parent beetles when boring 
the mother-galleries, and in the subsequent feeding of the larvae. 
The boring of the hibernating galleries is usually considered of 
little economic importance, owing to the fact that they do not 
extend to any great depth into the bark, and never deep enough 
to injure the cambium below. This is undoubtedly the case, but 
it is also probable that the annually recurring attacks of 
hundreds of beetles upon the same tree—as many as fifty to the 
square foot—may have a certain injurious effect upon the tree, 
especially when the growth of the latter is slow* Tn vigorous 

VOL. xi. R 
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healthy trees they probably do little or no harm, as the rate of 
bark-growth will exceed, or at any rate equal, the loss occasioned 
by the beetles. In thin-barked trees, however, such as those 
under forty years of age, the injury will probably be more 
serious where the beetles are in large numbers, and have no 
alternative but to hibernate in trees of this age. 

It is, however, from the breeding-galleries—mother and larval 
—that the most serious injury is to be feared. As already said, 
perfectly healthy bark is rarely if ever attacked, and a certain 
degree of bad health must precede the beetle attack and bring 
the bark into that condition which is suited to the requirements 
of beetle and larva. In the crowns of old and middle-aged trees, 
however, branches are continually being killed off by shade or 
injured by wind and storm, and in these the beetles find congenial 
breeding material, and, when once established, extend their 
operations year after year until a good deal of the crown has 
been killed or its destruction hastened. Its presence, therefore, 
is always a source of danger to old and middle-aged trees, or to 
young trees in indifferent health, and should not be neglected 
because fatal results are seldom seen. 

Another direction in which injury may be caused, although 
of a more technical nature, is in destroying the bark of trees 
which are lying in the timber-yard or depot to season. The 
immense number of beetles and their larvae loosen every inch 
of bark from the surface of the wood, and although the outer 
portion or true bark remains more or less intact for a time, yet 
the first crack for any length of its surface soon causes it to peel 
off and leave the wood exposed to the weather. Ash timber so 
exposed cracks and opens up with the sun, and into these 
cracks rain and the spores of fungi enter and deteriorate the 
timber. This injury more closely concerns the timber merchant 
or converter than the forester, but is nevertheless of sufficient 
importance to mention. 

Preventive Measures. 

The measures of prevention practicable or advisable depend 
a great deal upon the class of tree attacked and the value placed 
upon it as an arboreal specimen. When the trees in woods 
and plantations are seen to be dying off in the upper branches, 
and their age and size are such as to give them their maximum 
technical value, the best plan is to have them felled in February 
or March, and removed from the vicinity of the wood in June 
or July. By leaving them on the spot until these months, they 
are available to act as “ catch-trees ” or breeding-ground for 
that season's breed of beetles; and by clearing them away 
before August, they take with them the young generation, 
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which would otherwise hibernate in the remaining trees, and 
perpetuate the injury the following year. The technical value 
of the ash does not increase, and usually decreases after the 
seventieth or eightieth year, and it is better to cut trees of that 
age than to leave them for further attack and deterioration. 
Where a young plantation is suspected to be suffering from 
beetle-attack, however, and it is desirable to reduce their 
numbers, a few of the worst trees may be cut and dealt with 
as recommended above, the number cut being regulated by the 
numbers of the beetles present, which may be judged to some 
extent by the hibernating galleries of the autumn previous. 
This is by far the simplest and best way of dealing with them, 
and can be effected without any extra expense or labour. Of 
course the subsequent destination and disposal of the infested 
trees is of importance from a general point of view, as, if re¬ 
moved to the neighbourhood of other ash plantations, the young 
generation simply change their quarters unless promptly dealt 
with and destroyed. 

When the timber is removed a considerable distance—a mile 
or more—from plantations or ash-trees, this alone is probably 
sufficient to seal their fate, as observations made on timber 
occasionally felled in isolated situations inclines us to the 
belief that this and other bark-beetles have very limited flying 
powers, probably not more than 200 or 300 yards at the most, 
although wind, weather, and species may all tend to modify 
this statement. When, however, the timber cannot be removed 
to a safe distance, the lame can be destroyed either by strip¬ 
ping off and burning the bark, or, when this is objected to on 
technical grounds, the trunks can be smeared over with some 
sticky substance which will hold the beetles and prevent them 
from making their escape. A mixture of eow-dung, clay, and 
tar will serve the purpose as well as anything, applying it with 
an ordinary tar-brush early in August. To facilitate this process 
the trees should be deposited 2 or 3 feet apart on the ground, 
so that room exists for passing between them and smearing the 
whole surface of the bark. 

Tn the case of old ash in parks and pleasure-grounds which 
it is desired to preserve as long as possible, the beetles may be 
caught by leaving ash logs beneath them for breeding purposes 
on the same principle as described above, and similar to the 
plan adopted in the case of all bark-beetles. 1 A great many 
may also be caught in their winter quarters by smearing the 
trunks with a sticky mixture such as that described above, 
caterpillar-limes, &c.; but as the beetles hibernate in all parts 
of the tree provided with thick or rough bark, this plan is both 
tedious and unsightly, and is more or less impracticable. 

1 Tran*. H. and A. N., voIb, iii. (1891) and viii. (189(i), 5th series 
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In a general way the attacks of this beetle could be greatly 
reduced if the practice were generally adopted of insisting upon 
all felled ash timber being cleared away from woods and parks 
before the month of August, and by regularly removing dead or 
dying ash-trees, which serve as resting-places for successive 
broods. In healthy young plantations little damage need be 
feared from the beetle, but in middle-aged and old woods it 
invariably continues its ravages more or less unnoticed until 
the attacked trees are past recovery. 


3. Hylesinus oleipebda, Fair. 


Characteristic Ftatures. 

This beetle (fig. 74) is bluntly ovate, pitchy black, and covered 
with yellow bristles and hairs. The pronotum is broad at base, 
tapering towards the head, with bluntly- 
pointed tubercles on each side m front, and 
a curved, oblique, smooth, depressed line on 
each side of the scutellum at the base; the 
remainder being wrinkled and punctured. 
The wing-cases are marked with punctured 
lines, with broad tubereled interspaces, flat¬ 
tened near the hinder part, and only slightly 
rounded at the base ; adjoining edges of wing- 
cases covered with long yellow bristles, with 
no mottled markings. Length about one-tenth 
of an inch. Legs and antenna 1 yellowish. 

The males arc rather less bristly than the 
females, and have the edges of wing-cases almost bare. 



Fig. 74. — Hyh nhtv s 
otc ip< rda. Female, 
magnified 10 time«. 


Distribution. 

According to Eichhoff, this beetle ranges over Middle and 
Southern Europe, and is found as far north in this country 
as the south of Scotland, 1 and throughout the whole of Eng¬ 
land, being usually associated with H. fraxini. 


Life-History. 

H. oleiperda is entirely confined to the ash in this country, 
but in Southern Europe it also feeds upon the olive (whence its 
name), and beech and syringa are also said to be attacked by it. 

] Fowler’s Coleoptera, vol. v. 
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The beetle swarms in the south of England in July and August, 
and the mother-beetle selects the small twigs of standing ash, 
varying in size from the shoots of the last season’s growth to 
those of an inch or so in diameter in the case of comparatively 
healthy and growing trees, but in dying trees branches up to a 
foot or more in diameter may be selected. We have also found 
it on coppice shoots, but it does not appear to 


attack timber of large size or that covered with 
very thick bark. 

In the case of standing trees the mother- 
beetle usually selects twigs which are dead, 
but comparatively sound and fresh, and gener¬ 
ally begins her gallery at the fork of a twig, 
or upon the rough bark covering a wound, 
broken shoots, &c. The mother - galleries are 
two-armed, comparatively broad, and cut deep¬ 
ly into the wood, and are occasionally widened 
out here and there into bays or short arms 
near the entrance (fig. 70). The entrance- 
gallery in small twigs is comparatively long, 
and occasionally exceeds in length one of the 
arms, giving the working a three-legged ap¬ 
pearance. The arms seldom exceed half an 
inch in length in small wood, or an inch in 
larger material, and usually run obliquely 
across the grain of the wood in the former, 
and at right angles to it in the latter material. 
The number of eggs laid in each arm vary 
from ten to twenty, and are placed compara¬ 
tively close together. The larva* are marked 
with pink lines near the tail, and eat deeply 
into the wood. At first, their galleries are 
comparatively parallel, and in some cases con¬ 
tinue so for a great length; in others, again, 
they soon cross and become irregular and con¬ 
fused, and never exhibit that regular pattern 
on the wood characteristic of H\ frnxini The 
great feature in the workings of oleiperda is 
the great length of the larval galleries, running 
in most cases to C or 8 inches, and in some 
much more. 



Fig. 75 —Workings 
of II. ohipfrddy 
nat. size. 


The larva; are usually half grown by October 
or November, and feed more or less throughout the mild portion 
of the winter. Many swarms are later than this, however, and 
it is common to find eggs as late as October which have been 
laid by late swarmers. The larval galleries shown in fig. 75 
were in a branch blown off from a healthy young ash. 
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Economic Importance. 

The generally accepted idea with regard to this beetle is, 
we believe, that it breeds only in dead and rotten wood. Our 
own observations, however, do not bear this out altogether, 
although it does breed in such material to some 
extent. We have met with it in dry material 
which had evidently been dead for months; but 
its more general breeding material appears to be 
wood which is still green and fresh, such as 
recently blown-off branches, dying shoots, &c., 
which still retain moisture enough to give the 
bast a fresh appearance. Perfectly healthy twigs 
may also be found eaten into for a short distance, 
and there is little doubt that a very slight injury 
or want of vigour may be sufficient to invite at¬ 
tack from the beetle. 

The great length of the larval galleries also 
lends itself to the probability of these galleries 
extending from dead into living tissue, where 
mother-galleries have been formed in the former. 
^InUhedwork- wa y fc he destruction of previously healthy 

ingaofi/. old- wood may be brought about, and in our opinion 
pirda in ash the work carried on at a later stage by H. fremiti 
Octobe^Naf * 8 begun by H. oleiperda. In the south of Eug- 
eize. land scarcely a middle-aged or old ash can be 

found in which this beetle is not present, and 
for every one found in twigs on the ground, large numbers 
must be present in the crowns out of sight and reach, and this 
is probably the reason this species has escaped much of the 
notice it would otherwise have received. 



Preventive Measures. 

Much of what was said in this connection of II. fra / ini is 
applicable to this beetle, with the exception that felled timber 
of large size is of little use owing to its habits aud choice of 
material. The best catch material is the small branches and 
prunings, which can always be obtained without damaging the 
trees; and if these are allowed to lie until September or October, 
they will contain a large number of the new generation. They 
can then be tied up into faggots and used as firewood and for 
other purposes before August of the following year, and the 
lame they contain thereby destroyed. 
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PIGS ON THE FARM. 

By Sanders Spencer, Hollywell Manor, St Ives, Hunts. 

There would appear to be several reasons for a consider¬ 
ably increased amount of attention being paid to the pigs on 
the farm than has been general, particularly in North Britain. 
The enormous increase in the importance of the dairying indus¬ 
try, consequent on the much larger consumption per capita of 
milk, butter, and cheese by our rapidly increasing population, 
is perhaps one of the chief of these reasons. The manufacture 
of milk results in by-products—or, as these are more com¬ 
monly termed, dairy offals — which are profitably utilised by 
pigs; whilst the enormous increase in the consumption of 
mild-cured bacon and hams has opened up a market for the 
disposal at good prices of almost any quantity of fat pigs of 
the correct type, form, and quality—particularly if the pigs 
have been partially fed on dairy offals. 


P%g-rearing in Denmark. 

That little country, Denmark, with a population less than 
that of London, affords a remarkable instance of the value of 
dairying combined with the breeding, fattening, and curing of 
pigs. Several inhabitants of and residents in Denmark, who 
have for years visited England to buy breeding pigs, have 
frankly admitted that their country has received a wonderful 
impetus during the last twenty years from the manufacture 
of butter and cheese, which could not have been profitably 
carried on without the aid of the descendants of pigs bought 
in England to consume the skim-milk, butter-milk, and whey. 
So many and great have been the benefits derived by the 
Danish farmers from these combined industries that, instead 
of being affected by the low prices of most agricultural pro¬ 
duce, they have actually improved their financial position. 

It may be asserted that the farmers in Denmark do not 
owe their comparative prosperity to the production of milk 
and pork alone, but to a certain extent to a share in the 
manufacture of butter, cheese, and bacon by the co-operative 
societies, and to the very valuable aid which they have 
received from their Government. Even if this contention be 
a valid one, does it not go far to prove that we farmers in 
the British Isles have not taken full advantage of our oppor¬ 
tunities in the way of combination and of co-operation? 

Farmers have always been charged with a want of that co- 
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hesion which has proved of so great benefit to the members of 
all other trades. If they would but combine, their numbers 
and power are so great that they could force the Government 
to carry out any beneficial and necessary work. What other 
trade would meekly submit to the unprecedented amount of 
adulteration which is continually being carried on in dairy 
products, adulteration which has gone far to cripple those 
farmers who have made dairying their chief study? 

It has been said that State aid has the effect of checking 
individual effort. It may perhaps have that effect to a limited 
extent, but it would be sorry consolation to the friends of a 
drowned man to be told that no effort was made to save the 
drowning man lest that noble quality, self-help, should not be 
brought into play. Anyway, the Danes have had State aid, 
and they have had co-operation, and they have improved 
their pigs to such an enormous extent that Danish bacon 
has recently been quoted at a higher price on the London 
market than Irish. If any one had, ten years since, pro¬ 
phesied such a state of affairs, he would promptly have been 
declared to have qualified for a lunatic asylum. 

The Irish may, as they do, declare that they do not fear the 
Danish competition, as in the course of a very few years’ time 
the Danish pigs will lose their hign quality for the production 
of the best bacon. If our Irish farmers and bacon-curers are 
trusting to this, they are leaning on a broken reed, as after the 
Danes will come the Canadians, and these in turn will be 
followed by improved American pigs. 

If we in England are to hold our own in the production not 
only of the best pork and bacon, but of the highest agricultural 
produce of all kinds, we shall have to pay more attention gener¬ 
ally to the breeding and feeding of our stock on commercial 
lines. Undoubtedly we have very great advantages in climate 
and soli, and in that our foreign competitors must occasionally 
resort to the British Isles for “ refreshers ” of pure-bred stock for 
breeding purposes. Still the tendency among far too large a 
proportion of the breeders of pure-bred stock is to study fancy 
points, giving these the most marks in competition instead of 
first honouring the useful qualities, and if an equality then be 
found in animals competing, giving credit for those points 
which are more or less of^4 fancy charact&v We must not 
forget that the object of raising stock is to furnish the in¬ 
habitants with wholesome meat, suited to the w r ants and 
necessities, and sometimes, to a limited extent, to the fancies of 
the consumer; and further, that unless we produce this kind of 
meat at a reasonable cost it will be supplied by stock-owners of 
other countries. This applies more directly, perhaps, to pork 
in its various "forms than to the other kinds of meat, since pigs 
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are less affected by climate, and also from the fact that the 
same or nearly the same kind of food is procurable in well- 
nigh all parts of the world. 

Tim Pig Industry Abroad . 

In this country we appear to have little idea of the immensity 
of the importance of the pig in various foreign countries and 
even in some of our colonies. What should we in England 
think if it were announced in one of our stock papers that one 
of our firms of bacon-curers had despatched from their factory 
£10,500 value of bacon in one day, as was recently done in 
Canada, or that one firm had bought in one week 54,000 fat 
pigs, as did Armour & Co. of Chicago—and still further, that in 
one year over 22 million pigs had been slaughtered and packed 
in some seven or eight centres in America? There is little 
doubt that by the conversion into pork of the cheap foreign 
feeding-stuffs with which our markets are inundated, we should 
not only add to our shekels, but also increase to an enormous 
extent the fertility of our lands. 

The fruit and hop growers are becoming alive to the value of 
pigs as manurial agents. The pigs are kept in the orchards, 
fed on imported feeding-stuffs, and produce pork of the finest 
quality, and at the same time cause largely increased yields of 
fruit, whilst the herbage is vastly improved. Many of the ex¬ 
penses attending the fatting of sheep and cattle are saved, 
whilst the consumption of corn in the orchards by pig fatting 
may be almost unlimited. 

The manuring of hops, and indeed of every plant capable of 
assimilating a great quantity of manure, is, by the droppings 
of pigs, found to be both profitable and efficacious. There is 
little doubt that pig-manure would be found to be most effective 
in the growth of potatoes, whilst the fatting pigs will give the 
best return from the consumption of the small potatoes if these 
are previously steamed or boiled and fed with some of the 
cheap imported corn. In passing, we might remark that experi¬ 
ments carried out in Denmark proved that boiled potatoes, when 
fed in connection with grain, skim-milk, or whey, equalled in 
feeding value one-fourth as much as corn; or, to put it in 
another form, that the same increase was obtained from the 
consumption by fatting pigs of 4 lb. of boiled potatoes as from 
1 lb. of com. This shows that a good market can be found for 
the disposal of the potatoes too small for seed or human 
consumption; and, of equal importance, it was proved that the 
pigs fed partially on the cooked potatoes and dairy offals 
produced pork of as fine quality as corn-fed pigs. 

It is impossible, in the space at our disposal, to marshal all 
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the numerous i acts which go to show that if only an equal 
amount of attention, foresight, and industry were bestowed upon 
the breeding and fatting of pigs as is lavished upon horses, 
cattle, and sheep by farmers in the North, an equal amount of 
success and honour would be realised, and that North Britain 
would soon claim a very large share of home and foreign 
customers for its pigs, as it already does for its other kinds of 
farm stock, which are proved to be second to none in the 
world. 


Breeds of Bigs. 

It is not uncommon with writers, when attempting to give a 
description of the points usually prominent in the different 
breeds of a certain variety of stock, to give the place of honour 
to that breed which has been established for the longest time. 
This course might have been followed now, and we have the 
most convincing evidence of the particular kind or kinds of pigs 
which have for the. longest time been bred to colour, if not 
comparatively free from out-crosses; but as we are anxious to 
avoid the slightest possibility of laying ourselves open to the 
charge of partiality, we will follow the alphabetical order of 
the few breeds of pigs which, in the British Isles, are looked 
upon as pure breeds. We thus assign the post of honour to the 
Berkshire. 


Berkshire Pigs. 

It would, perhaps, be somewhat difficult to discover exactly 
why the old-fashioned black-and-white and sandy-spotted pig 
first obtained this name, as in portions of several other counties 
—such as Oxfordshire, Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, and 
Bedfordshire—large numbers of these parti-coloured pigs were 
bred about the middle portion of this century. Opinions differ 
as to the origin of the breed, but credence is generally given to 
the statement that it was a compound pig, in which was inter¬ 
mixed varying proportions of the rusty-red pig which is now 
called the Tamworth, a black pig into which had been infused 
a good deal of Neapolitan blood, and a certain proportion of 
blood from the somewhat coarse white pig found in Bedford¬ 
shire and near by in the earlier part of the century. The 
result was a long-bodied, deep-sided pig, of a spotted colour, the 
lighter bodied and more leggy pigs having short, and more or 
less erect, ears, whilst the thicker fleshed and slightly coarser 
pigs possessed drooping ears and heavy bone, with thicker 
skins. The sows were generally very prolific, and good suck- 
lers, but rather savage, so that it was found advisable to give 
them plenty of food, and as wide a berth as possible. The 
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little pigs were hardy, and soon able to take care of themselves. 
As early maturity was not much studied in those days, the pigs 
were run on as stores for many months before being fattened; 
consequently the fat pigs were large and heavy, and not free 
from coarseness. 

This style of pig and system of management not lending 
themselves to the early-maturity fashion which set in, pigs of a 
finer quality, and of a smaller size, became fashionable. There 
are diverse opinions as to the means adopted by the different 
breeders of these pigs, which had now been dubbed Berkshires, 
in order to bring them into line with the requirements, real or 
fancied, of the age. The selection of the neatest and smartest 
boars and sows — especially those of a dark colour, and free 
from the sandy and white spots—is said by some persons to 
have been the plan followed ; whilst other equally, and perhaps 
better, informed authorities declare that the blood of the Small 
Black pig, which had been brought to great perfection as a 
neat, fat-torming pig, was introduced. The result was a pig of 
fine quality, shorter in head, back, and leg, but with a reduced 
proportion of lean to fat. These pigs were somewhat slow 
growers in their early life, but would fatten quickly after be¬ 
coming some six months old. The sows would breed fair litters 
of pigs, but they were not, as a rule, particularly good sucklers. 
The breeders or fanciers of Berkshires subsequently determined 
that preference in the showyard should be given to pigs having 
black skins, with a white mark on their foreheads, white toes, 
and white tips to the tails. 

This decision was improved upon or the reverse, as outsiders 
generally held, by the members of the British Berkshire Society 
following the lead of the American breeders, who had agreed 
that the want of these so-called white markings should disqualify 
a Berkshire pig in the show-ring. Personally we believe that 
this decision will tend to injure the Berkshire for utility purposes, 
since most of those pigs which are deficient in the white mark¬ 
ings, or possess too much white on other parts of the body, are 
frequently the best formed and most hardy of the litter; and 
further, these white markings are uot natural to the breed. Of 
course this, like any other peculiarity, can be ingrafted on to a 
breed of pigs, but at what cost we hesitate to define. At the 
present time there cannot be produced in any fat stock show- 
yard a more handsome pen of fat pigs than a well-fattened pen 
of Berkshires. A capital specimen of the Berkshire breed is 
represented in fig. 77. 




Fig, 77.— Berkshire Boak, “Peel Swansea" 6231. 

The property of Mr J. Jefferson, Peel Hall, Chester, and hi ed l»y Mr E. Burbidge, South Wraxhall, 
Brad ford-on-Avon. Winner of numerous first and champion prizes. 



Fig. 78.— Small Black Boar, “ Nonsuch.” 

Bred by, and the property of, Mr George Pettit, Friston, Saxinundhem, and winner of 
- first prize at Royal Show, Leicester, 1896. 
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Small Black Pigs. 

The Small Blacks, or, as they are sometimes variously termed, 
Essex or Suffolk Blacks, at one time held a high position as fat- 
formers on little food and as London porket pigs. But here 
again fancy fastened on to the variety, with the natural and 
inevitable result—so great a decrease in public favour that the 
variety has almost ceased to exist in its purity. The present 
breeders can be counted on the fingers of one hand. The pigs 
are all black, fine in hair, skin, and bone, very pretty, but of 
little value for pork purposes with the present public taste 
for lean and firm meat. A typical Small Black pig is repre¬ 
sented in fig. 78. 


Small White Pigs. 

Except as to colour, which should be a pure white without 
blue spots on the skin, the description of form and qualities 
applied to Small Black pigs would suffice for pigs of the 
Small White breed. In years gone by this variety of pig 
was very successfully bred in Essex and Suffolk. Now these 
districts know them no more; in fact they have ceased to 
have any commercial value. 


Middle White Pigs. 

The Middle White pigs have quite taken the place of the 
Small Whites as producers of neat joints of fine quality, pos¬ 
sessing a considerable portion of lean meat to fat. Indeed it is 
claimed for them by some enthusiasts that they are in some 
places actually taking the place of pigs of another colour. 

The Middle White sow makes a capital mother; she is docile, 
prolific, and a good suckler. The little pigs are generally very 
robust, grow quickly right away from the time of weaning, and 
come early to maturity if required for the manufacture of small 
pork pigs, or, as the Londoners call them, porket pigs. Pigs of 
this breed will grow to a good size, and furnish fat pigs quite as 
large as the butchers require' them to be to satisfy the present 
demand of their customers, and it is very probable that a well- 
bred Middle White pig will produce as great an increase of fine- 
quality pork from a given quantity of food and in as short tnpe 
as will a pig of any other breed. 

Boars of this breed are very commonly used for crossing on 
sows of other breeds when the object is to produce pigs which 
will both mature early and make fair growth. 

The colour is white, with occasionally blue maiks on the skin; 
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the head is short in proportion to the length of the body, which 
should be deep and well let down in the flank; the hindquarters 
should be long and square, with meat down to the hocks; the 
bone and hair should be fine, and the legs placed well outside 
the body. Before the establishment of the herd-book for pigs 
some of the exhibitors won numbers of prizes in the classes for 
Middle Whites with pigs the produce of Large White sows and 
begotten by a short-headed Middle White boar, and occasionally 
a Small White boar would be used. The shortest headed of the 
pigs so bred were exhibited, and would often be placed before 
pure-bred Middle Whites because of their greater size. The 
condition which is now enforced at some of our most important 
shows, that the pigs exhibited should be eligible tor the herd- 
book, has had a most salutary effect in rendering the pigs which 
are exhibited to be more of the same type and character. Even 
in this particular, however, there is still room for that improve¬ 
ment which will certainly follow the persistent appointment ot 
judges who know the points of a Middle White. 


Large White Pigs. 

It has been said that no breed of pigs has been more im¬ 
proved during the last quarter of a century than has the Large 
White (fig. 100, p. 368). There is little doubt that in the 
sixties, and even at a later period, the Large Yorkshires, as they 
were then generally called, were inclined to be coarse in bone, 
hair, and flesh; then for a period tlieir breeders paid far more 
attention to quality than to size, with the result that some 
fifteen or twenty years ago it was not uncommon for so-called 
Large White pigs to be Successfully exhibited m early life in 
the classes for Middle Whites, and then as they arrived at 
maturity to win prizes even at the Koval Show as Largo 
Whites. 

There is little doubt that prior to the establishment of the 
herd-book some fifteen years since, it was a very common 
practice in the North of England to cross all three of the breeds 
into which the Yorkshire Whitqs have been subdivided. By 
this means some extraordinary specimens of the genus were 
produced; but, as was to be expected, the produce of these 
successful exhibition pigs varied greatly, even those pigs of the 
same litter being very dissimilar in size and character. 

Another factor in determining the form and character of the 
now called Large Whites was the movement on the part of the 
leading bacon-curers against the fat-lard pig, and the heavy 
coarse-boned pig. An attempt, and a most successful one 
withal, was made by certain prominent breeders of Yorkshire 
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pigs to produce a pig long and deep in body, well developed in 
flank and ham, light in the head and forequarters, and on short 
legs, with strong flinty bone. Pigs of this description have 
been largely exported, and are still in numbers being shipped 
to foreign countries, where they have proved a complete success, 
as they cross well on the pigs of all countries, and impart to 
their produce in a marked degree their good qualities, especially 
that of prolificacy, for which they are justly esteemed. 

It is believed that quite recently an attempt has been made 
by some of the breeders of Large Whites, whose stock have not 
proved so great a success abroad, to somewhat alter the 
character of the Large White pigs, giving as their ostensible 
reason that a pig called Large should, above all things, possess 
size. This argument may be theoretically sound, if it be 
possible to define the limit of their ambition for mere vastness; 
but it is feared that much harm will result to the breed if, by 
striving after fancy points, the commercial points of the Large 
White pig are only partially lost sight of. It matters not 
what the variety of domestic animal may be which we are 
cultivating for profit, its suitability for its ultimate purpose, 
the furnishing of meat of fine quality for the public, must 
be the chief consideration. If, as is stated, this tendency to 
spoil the useful Large White is becoming general, then, for a 
time, pigs of this breed will be much less sought after by 
practical men than fortunately has been the case during the 
last fifteen or twenty years. Complaints of this retrograde step 
have been made by both Canadian and Danish buyers during 
this last summer, and a declaration has been made that they 
will cease to import the big ungainly brutes which some few 
fancy breeders are endeavouring to make fashionable. 


Tamworth Pigs. 

Another breed of pigs which have been vastly improved of 
late years is the Tamworth (fig. 79), a pig with red hair, becom¬ 
ing darker with age. The old-fashioned Tamworth pig was of a 
darker hue, and had black spots on the skin ; the head was very 
long, the ears pricked as with many wild animals; the legs were 
long and the bone hard, the body of fair length, but the fore¬ 
quarters were much heavier in proportion than the hind¬ 
quarters ; the sows were good suclders, but somewhat bad- 
tempered. Many of these points have been vastly improved 
upon, in some instances by the infusion of outside blood, and 
also by careful selection. 

A considerable number of these improved Tamworth boars 
have been used on the Berkshire and other black pigs in Wilt- 
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shire, Surrey, and in other southern and south-western counties, 
as well as in Canada. Perhaps greater success has attended 
the use of the Tamworth pig for crossing on the Canadian pigs 
for the production of baconers than in any other place. Many 
of the Canadian pigs were crosses of the Poland China, Berk¬ 



shire, Essex, Duroc- Jersey, or Chester-White breeds, all of 
which breeds are noted in Canada more for the production of 
short thick sides than lean long sides of pork, such as is at 
the present time most sought after iu nearly all parts of the 
world. 


Fig. 79. —Tamworth Sow, “ Whitacbe Countess 2nd ” 7828. 

Bred by Mr D W. Philip, Whitacre, Birmingham Champion of the breed at Leicestei Royal Show, 18%. 
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Other Breeds 

Besides these breeds of pigs which have herd-books estab¬ 
lished to register their pedigrees, we have in the British Isles 
many more or less valuable local breeds. Amongst these local 
pigs of a white or of a blue and white colour, we have the 
heavy thick-boned and thick-fleshed pig found in the Fens 
of the Midland Counties. Some very tine specimens of this 
breed are to be found in South Lincolnshire and the Isle of 
Ely, or in those districts where the farmer agrees to supply 
to his labourers a certain amount of pork each season partly 
in lieu of wages. These pigs are prolific, quick growers, but 
somewhat slow feeders when young. They answer to the meal- 
pail best when they have age on them; but then the carcass is 
too large for ordinary butchers’ trade, or for sending into other 
districts. At one time the so-called Black Country furnished 
very good markets for these very large and fat pigs; but even 
at Hanley, Middles borough, and other similar centres of the 
iron industry, smaller joints of pork from younger and finer- 
fleshed pigs are now most in demand. 

Perhaps the best local breed of pigs is the plum-pudding or 
black-and-white pig still found in Northamptonshire and 
Oxfordshire, and parts of Leicester and Warwickshire. These 
pigs, which have recently been bred of a darker colour, or with 
fewer of the white patches, are very hardy, the sows breed large 
litters of pigs and suckle them well, whilst the store-pigs also 
grow fast on coarse food. But here again the present demand 
for small joints of meat, the produce of young animals, has 
tended to reduce the value of the spotted pig to the pork 
producer. 

Some of the farmers and pig-keepers in the district referred 
to have lately been using Berkshire boars on the country sows. 
This has reduced the size of the fat pigs, and increased the 
proportion of fat and the aptitude to fatten, but it has also 
resulted in affecting the prolificacy of the sows and their 
ability to rear large litters of pigs. Far better results have 
followed the use of Middle White boars; but the country people 
object to the colour of the resultant pigs, as these are almost 
invariably white, and the shoemakers, who are large consumers 
of meat, are still so benighted as to imagine that the quality of 
the meat is affected to a very great extent by the colour of 
the skin of the fat pig, and further, that the pork furnished* 
by a black-skinned pig is of better quality than that from 
a pig which had a white skin. It is to be hoped that in course 
of time this piece of ancient prejudice, which is by no means 
confined to the districts mentioned, will have passed away, as 
education becomes more general and more practical. 

VOL xi. s 
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In some of the southern and south-western counties of 
England much store is set by pig-keepers on the dark-coloured 
pig, the colour of which varies from a slate to a jet black. 
There is also an equal variation in the size and feeding pro¬ 
perties of the pigs in the different districts. In Sussex, the 
pigs are of a slate colour, thin in hair, short in legs, long and 
deep in body, and as a rule prolific ; whereas in Dorset, there 
is said to have been a cross of the Neapolitan pig which has 
greatly increased the tendency to lay on fat at the expense 
of the more practical and valuable properties. Still further 
down, we found, years since, the pigs mainly jet black, of large 
size, heavy in head, ear, and shoulder, deep in side and 
rather light in hindquarters. The sows of this breed were 
very prolific and capital sucklers, and the young pigs grow 
rapidly; but the fat pigs are not liked by the bacon-curers, on 
account of their great weight, small proportion of lean meat, 
and of weight in sides and hams in comparison with the less 
valuable parts of the carcass. 

The counties of Essex and Suffolk were at one time noted 
for their small black pigs, but these very handsome pigs have 
not proved their ability to supply the present market demands 
for early matured lean pork, so that they are gradually be¬ 
coming scarcer and scarcer. Considerable numbers of Large 
White boars have, to our personal knowledge, been sent into 
the Eastern counties, and the effect of the use of these is 
apparent in the colour and form of the market pigs. 

Cumberland pigs were at one time highly valued for their 
large size, their aptitude to fatten, and their production of large 
carcasses of fat pork. The hams were carefully cured, and so 
long as a 40-lb. ham was in demand, the price realised for 
Cumberland hams was very high; but the 10 to 12 lb. lean ham 
has quite eclipsed the big fat ham of other days. The consump¬ 
tion of hams has so enormously increased that we import 
annually hundreds of thousands from the United States, many 
of which are, it is believed, palmed off on the unsuspecting 
Britishers as best York hams, or of that kind of ham most 
popular in the particular district. 

So far as our knowledge extends, North Britain has no distinct 
local breeds of pigs. This is strange when we consider that of 
cattle and sheep there are several most valuable and perfectly 
distinct local breeds. It is impossible to fgffiftell how great the 
advances may be which Scotsmen will still further make in 
agricultural progress; we may yet welcome a Scotch breed 
of pigs. 
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Selecting Breeding Pigs. 

There is no doubt that far too little attention is usually paid 
to the selection of the breeding pigs when it has been decided to 
keep pigs. For this want of care several excuses are too 
frequently made. We often hear it stated that the beginner is 
naturally deficient in knowledge as to the particular kind of pig 
which is most likely to prove profitable. To our mind this is no 
excuse at all. A person undertaking any business or calling 
requiring experience, as does pig-keeping, commits a folly if he 
embarks in it without a fair share of knowledge, as he is doomed 
to certain loss, if not complete failure. 

Some persons again plead that the difficulty of obtaining good 
pigs is so great. Surely the period for such an excuse must 
have passed. The stock shows are now so numerous, and as a 
rule so well managed, that information is brought home to all 
those who will take the trouble to seek it. Even if this source 
be closed to some few persons, we have an agricultural press 
mainly in the hands and under the direction of capable men, 
whose sole endeavour is to assist their readers in every depart¬ 
ment of farming and stock-keeping. 

But here again a difficulty arises. Far too few farmers take 
the trouble to read the agricultural and stock papers. This 
grievous neglect sorely handicaps the ordinary farmer, who 
would, by studying the farm journals, discover much to follow, as 
well as some few things to avoid. He would also, by looking 
through the advertisement columns, see at a glance the names of 
those who have stock of the various breeds for sale. Applica¬ 
tion might be made to owners for prices and references or for 
dated testimonials, when little difficulty would be experienced 
in discovering whether or not it would be wise to place orders 
and one’s self implicitly into the hands of those persons adver¬ 
tising stock. This last must in most cases be done, as it is 
generally impossible to inspect the stock before purchase. 

The mere winning of prizes at shows, or the fact that adver¬ 
tisers give glowing accounts of their stock, are insufficient in 
these degenerate times,—the latter is, to say the least, only 
natural, whilst the former is by no means difficult for persons 
with money. Again, so many persons about to start a herd give 
undue thought to the cost of the original foundation stock. 
They will often purchase breeding animals from a newly- 
established herd, or from a person whose modes of doing busi¬ 
ness or whose stock are of so doubtful a character that he can 
only secure customers by asking a very low price for those 
animals which he has to sell—prices which are unremunerative 
to a breeder of really good stock, and one who has a reputation 
for such to keep up. Our experience is that it is far better to 
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place oneself unreservedly in the hands of a breeder of repute, 
and owning an old herd, than to purchase low-priced animals 
from a herd recently established, or from an advertiser or owner 
of stock in whom complete confidence cannot be placed. 

The Variety to Select. 

A serious difficulty arises when an attempt is made to give 
advice as to the best breed of pig to keep, so many circum¬ 
stances may affect this decision. It will generally be found the 
wiser plan to start with the kind of pig which is commonly 
kept in the district, providing it is considered that pig breeding 
and feeding have received anything approaching that amount of 
attention trom the farmers to which they are justly entitled. 
This fortunate state of affairs is not by any means general in 
England, if it be so in the North. Another point to be con¬ 
sidered is the market in which the produce will have to be dis¬ 
posed of; nowadays there is far less variation than was at one 
time general. The enormously large and the very small fat pigs 
are fortunately things of the past. The public generally also will 
have lean rather than lard pigs, young rather than old fat pigs. 

The beginner must then of necessity breed pigs which are of 
quick growth and of early maturity, and which furnish the par¬ 
ticular kind of meat most in demand in the district in which he 
is compelled to dispose of his pigs. 

Even in this last respect a great alteration has of late years 
taken place owing to the general introduction of railways into 
country districts. The ease with which fat pigs can now be 
distributed about the country tends to put a stop to a consider¬ 
able amount of that local prejudice as to the kind of pig to be 
kept in particular districts. 

In case it is difficult to find really useful breeding pigs in 
that particular part of the country in which the would-be pig- 
keeper is about to settle or has settled, then it will be advisable 
to obtain a few really good pigs—say a boar and a couple of 
young sows—from some breeder of pigs whose stock have gained, 
and have retained for a length of time, credit for their hardihood, 
prolificacy, quick growth, and early maturity. It will take but 
comparatively little time to discover their suitability to the 
district and to the requirements of the persons who purchase 
the fatted pigs. 

By far the more satisfactory plan is to give up a day to in¬ 
spect v the'whole of the herd frojn which the breeding pigs are 
to be purchased, and then learn as much as possible of the 
system of management pursued in the herd. We are aware that 
it is said thfct some breeders of pure-bred pigs are very reluct¬ 
ant to retail Vtheir practises; if this be so, then one need not 
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trouble these over-reserved breeders unless the kind of animals 
required cannot be found elsewhere. These secret methods 
have grown quite out of date, In former times many of the old 
stock men, who had been more than usually successful, would 
not on any account teach beginners how best to manage their 
breeding animals, whilst as to giving another person any idea 
as to the manner of preparing stock for show, such an extra¬ 
ordinary folly would not for one moment be entertained. This 
may have arisen from ignorance, or an attempt to make the 
training of show animals—simple a matter as it is—appear 
to be something wonderful. How little some of the practical 
stock exhibitors of the present think of the preparation of 
stock for exhibition purposes can be imagined when an old hand 
declares that the chief requirements for success are the selection 
of really good stock, bred from parents which have been of the 
best for several generations, and then feeding them regularly on 
sound food mixed with plenty of common-sense. 

Herein certainly there would appear to lie the essentials of 
success in stock-breeding and in winning prizes. In no single 
thing is personal attention to the matter in hand more necessary 
than in the breeding, feeding, and exhibiting of stock, particu¬ 
larly of pigs, as they are pigs in more senses of the word than 
one. 

Desirable Characteristics in Breeding Pigs. 

Amongst the many essentials to be sought for in the stock 
boar and brood sow is a good temper, or a freedom from vicious¬ 
ness and irritability. It must be remembered that the pig is 
in its wild state naturally of a somewhat savage nature. This 
weakness is by no means unknown amongst certain breeds of 
domesticated pigs, and it is a fault which is very strongly 
hereditary. A bad-tempered boar is one of the most dangerous 
animals any one can have on a farm, for, as with a vicious bull, 
no person or animal is safe at all times from his attacks, which 
are of a most dangerous character. A bad-tempered sow is also 
a source of much trouble, and almost invariably a bad mother, 
as if she farrows a good litter of pigs these are continually 
being reduced by the sow if anything arises to upset her equi¬ 
librium—a by no means difficult task. The produce of irri¬ 
table parents are almost certain to be possessed of the same 
weakness, and consequently slow fatteners. 

It is also almost impossible to render any assistance to a bad-. 
tempered sow should she need it at time of farrowing. This is 
frequently imperative in very severe weather, as it is should a 
false presentation of the pigling be discovered. Some sows and 
many little pigs are annually lost for the want of a little help 
in bringing forth a pig; in placing the youngster to its mother’s 
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teats, and in the coldest of weather placing the newly born and 
damp pig into a basket or box in which is placed dry straw. In 
very frosty weather the wet pig is so chilled in the space of only 
a few minutes, that unless it be taken into a warm room and 
given some little stimulant such as gin—or, of course, in Scot¬ 
land, whisky—the little pigling will refuse to suck, contenting 
itself with uttering a peculiar squeak and departing this life. 
Once get a little of its mother’s milk into its body, place it in 
a dry warm place for an hour or two, and then the cold does 
not appear to have much effect, provided that the sow will 
rest contentedly and furnishes a good supply of milk. 

This brings us to another qualification which the sow must 
possess, namely, the ability to secrete milk freely, and for at least 
six weeks. One of the chief causes for the many uneven litters 
of pigs far too common about the country, is the want of a 
regular and continued supply of mother’s milk. It is generally 
thought that it is impossible to form any opinion from the mere 
inspection of a yelt as to whether or not she will prove a good 
milker, but there are certain indications which are almost in¬ 
fallible. One of these is the number of teats and their position. 
A sow with fourteen teats, and these commencing well up to the 
forequarters, and evenly placed on the udder, is almost certain 
to prove a good milker, as well as being prolific. 

Another point noticeable in a good milking sow is the light 
neck and shoulders which appear to be always found in animals 
which are good milkers. In fact, the points which are indicative 
of milking qualities in a brood sow are very similar to those 
easily distinguishable by a good judge in other varieties of farm 
stock, whether it be a mare, a cow, or a ewe. There is a some¬ 
thing which some persons term a motherly look about an animal 
of the female sex which should be sought for, and is almost in¬ 
variably found in one that is prolific and a good suckler. 

It would appear to be almost unnecessary to point out that 
gentleness of disposition is a valuable quality in a breeding sow, 
and that the want of it frequently results in small litters of 
wretched and uneven pigs. Some pig-breeders are very anxious 
that their sows should be of great size. This does not appear 
to be requisite, as neat, compact, well-formed sows will frequently 
produce far better litters of pigs than do those 6g$ra large un¬ 
gainly brutes, and, what is of equal importanctyuthey continue 
breeding for a longer time. These overgrown or Jjctra large sows 
8re generally coarse in the bone, bad on their jpnts, and of so 
lethargic a disposition that little notice is taken by them of the 
cry of a young pig which may by chance be overlaid by its dam, 
whereas the more active soWiis generally m^ft careful with its 
pigs, and is up in an instant (M hearing a cry ^distress from any 
of its youngsters. 
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Age for Breeding. 

There is a considerable difference of opinion as to the age at 
which yelts should be first mated. Some experienced breeders 
of pigs view with favour the system of allowing the yelts to be 
about a year old, as they argue that they will then have arrived 
at something approaching maturity before the farrowing arrives, 
when the young sow is at least sixteen months; whereas other 
equally practical pig-men are in favour of using both boars and 
yelts by the time they are eight months old. The writer 
practises this system, because it is considered that fewer yelts 
prove to be barren if mated when they are young, that they are 
more prolific and prove to be better sucklers if their first litters 
arrive on the scene when the young sows are about a year old. 

Sometimes it is found a young sow will suckle herself down 
too much if a large litter of pigs is left on her. This lowness 
of condition or absence of fat need not necessarily imply weak¬ 
ness, provided care be taken to feed her on nutritious food when 
the little pigs are about three weeks old, and also to feed the 
piglings as soon as they will eat, and further, to allow the pigs 
to remain on the sow for a somewhat longer period than the 
usual six to eight weeks, according to the time of year. 

Another point which is frequently noticeable in at least the 
second, if not in the subsequent litters, is that those pigs which 
suck the teats which have been sucked by the first litter of pigs 
will obtain far more milk than will those pigs which have to 
be content with the teats which were not drawn upon by the 
first litter. This affords a strong argument in favour of allowing 
the yelt to bring up as many as possible of her first litter. 
Should she appear to be too low in condition, she might be 
allowed to miss the first period of festrum; but a better plan is 
to mate her with the boar, and then give her a little extra food 
for a few weeks. The improvement in her condition will then 
be very rapid, if she holds to the boar. 

The contention that this early breeding from young sows 
tends to reduce the size of pigs is perhaps well founded, and 
may have some force with respect to the smaller breeds of pigs, 
but appears to be an advantage rather than otherwise with sows 
of the larger breeds, as these are sometimes found to become too 
large and cumbersome. Our experience is that the neat, com¬ 
pact, light-boned but lengthy sows, will generally bring up 
larger and better litters than will sows of extra size; and further, 
that the produce will prove to be better and more profitable 
pigs, for all purposes, save perhaps for selling off the sow, when 
flat-catchers generally realise the most money, and give the least 
satisfaction to the buyers. 

In connection with this point of the weaning of pigs, there 
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appears to be a slight misapprehension on the part of some pig- 
breeders, who contend that it must be less expensive to keep 
young pigs off the sow than by allowing them to suck her,— 
therefore they wean their little pigs at as early an age as five 
weeks. There is little doubt that this is a mistake, unless, as 
occasionally may happen, the owner wishes for some special 
reason to get his sow mated again as early as possible. But 
even then it is not a certainty that the loss on the pigs does not 
frequently exceed the gain in the earlier arrival of the next 
litter of pigs from the sow. Pigs weaned at as early an age as 
five weeks generally make no progress for two or three weeks; 
and should the weather prove unfavourable for young pigs, the 
chances are some of the litter will be permanently stunted. 

One of the chief arguments used in favour of this early wean¬ 
ing is that the cost of food is so much greater if shared by the 
sow. This has been proved to be a mistake. Carefully con¬ 
ducted experiments have conclusively proved that the same 
quantity of food is required to obtain a given increase of live- 
weight from pigs when weaned as when these are sucking the 
sow, even when the pigs are left on the sow for so long a period 
as ten weeks: what, then, would be the results if the pigs were 
unfortunately weaned at five weeks old, since it is admitted 
that pigs as a rule do far better on the sow than when they are 
weaned before they are eight or ten weeks old ? If the question 
is closely examined, the cause is not far to seek. The sow's 
digestive organs can not only extract a greater portion of the 
nourishment contained in rather bulky food than can the more 
delicate digestive apparatus of the young pigs, but the food, 
when converted by the sow into milk, is in exactly the form 
needed by the pigs, and of course more easdy digested by 
them. The little extra cost of keeping the machinery of the 
sow in motion is more than saved by the work she does in the 
preparation of the food for her litter. It will also be found 
that a sow which has had some rest since the arrival of her 
previous litter, will produce more, stronger, and better de¬ 
veloped pigs at the subsequent farrowing than will a sow which 
is mated within five or six weeks of giving birth to a litter of 
pigs. So strongly is this held by some pig-breeders abroad 
that they will allow their sows to farrow but once in a 
^ear. 

Time for Farrowing. 

Unless the owner has very good conveniences for his brood 
sows, it will be found advisable to try to arrange so that they 
do not farrow in the last three months of the year. January 
is quite cold enough generally for little pigs, but youngsters 
farrowed in that month do reap a great advantage from the 
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lengthening of the days, and from their being about two months 
old when everything is springing into life and making growth, 
as do little pigs, particularly in April and May. By timing the 
first litter to arrive early in the year, the second litter stands so 
much better a chance, as this will then usually arrive during the 
long summer days, when the cost of keeping them is slight, and 
the pigs will become sufficiently old to stand the chills and fogs 
of November and December. These two months, which in the 
opinion of many persons should be termed the dead season, from 
the almost quiescent condition of nature, are usually those in 
which young pigs make least growth, suffer most from colds 
and other respiratoiy complaints, and from such ailments as 
rheumatism. 

There is one other great benefit in having the spring litters 
dropped as early as possible in the year. By that means the 
pigs can be fattened off during the summer and sold in August 
or September, the two months when pork almost invariably 
sells better than at any other time of the year; and the second 
litter will go out in February or March, just as the general 
supply of fat pigs begins to decrease. 

Age for Castration and Spaying . 

The usual time for operating on the pigs is when they are 
from six to eight weeks old. It is far better to have all the 
sow pigs spayed except those intended to be kept for breeding 
purposes, for not only will the unspayed fat pigs realise a lower 
price if the fact be discovered, as should they happen to come 
into use just prior to being killed the meat will not be nearly 
as firm, and in many instances it will be impossible to cure it, 
but after the pigs have reached the age of five or six months 
the unspayed pigs regularly come into heat every three weeks or 
so, when for three or four days they will eat very little, nor 
will they rest or allow their mates to rest during this period. 
The operation of spaying is attended with very little risk, if a 
competent person is employed and the pigs fed lightly for a day 
or two before and after the operation. At the actual time of 
the operation the stomach of the yelt should be empty. 

Weaning rigs. 

Even in weaning pigs there is some art. A good plan is to* 
allow the sow to gradually wean the piglings by being turned 
away from them for a lengthened period each day after the pigs 
are from six to nine weeks old. The age of the pigs when 
weaned should vary with the time of year, the age of the sow, 
and the hardihood and condition of the pigs. The sow will by 
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this means gradually lose her milk, and the pigs will become so 
accustomed to its cessation that the loss of it will be scarcely 
noticeable in the appearance of the pigs, provided food of the 
proper character is supplied to them. In the South the food 
most generally used for sows suckling and for the young pigs 
is the coarser kind of “ sharps,” with a small quantity of broad 
bran added if the pigs are at all inclined to be feverish and 
constipated. The bran also tends to increase the flow of milk 
if fed to the sow. 

The newly-weaned pigs will thrive best if fed often on a little 
food. They are unlike some young animals which are endowed 
with a large paunch: they require their food often and fairly 
nutritious. Some of the most successful rearers of little pigs 
are in the habit of feeding them four or five times per day. 
Care must be taken not to give the pigs too much food at a 
time, and then, on the slightest indication of failure of appetite 
or of a feverish condition of the skin, the quantity and quality 
of the food should be reduced. It may be well to withdraw all 
food for twelve or twenty-four hours, give a run for about an 
hour on a grass field, and supply them with a sod of earth and 
coal or cinders, and with this the pigs will quite recover from 
their bilious attack, or from that which would have developed 
into one had the precautions mentioned, or others, not been 
taken. 

Age for Fattening . 

Opinions of equally practical men vary as to whether it is 
more profitable to allow the growing pigs to live for a few 
months as stores, and then when they are about seven or 
eight months old to put them up to fatten, or by feeding the 
pigs liberally from their youth up to market them as fat when 
they arrive at the age of seven to eight months. Experiments 
have been carried on in Denmark, Germany, and the States with 
a view to furnish proof on this question, and so far as I can dis¬ 
cover the early fatting has proved to be by far the most profit¬ 
able. One of the chief causes for this is that the duration of 
life in the early fatted pig being less by some three months, 
there is a saving of food actually required to sustain life and to 
supply the force required for progression, &c., by the pig, apart 
from the food necessary for the addition of weight; or to put it 
in plainer language, at least one-third more food is required to 
keep up life and motion in the pig fattened late in life than in 
a pig made fat for the market by the time it arrives say at seven 
or eight months old. 

Another reason for the greater profit arising from the early 
and continuous fatting of pigs is that the growing pig 
utilises the whole of the nutritive qualities of the food, 
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whereas the pig which has been kept as a store pig until eight 
or nine months old mainly extracts from the food eaten by it 
those constituents which add flesh, the remaining constituents 
passing through the pig unutilised and wasted. In the United 
States a considerable number of experiments have been carried 
out. These are summarised in the following table:— 


| Average weight 
i of pigs in lbs. 

Average food eaten 
per day in lbs. 

Food: eaten per 
100 lb. live-weight 
in lbs. 

Average gain i 
per day. 1 

Food for 100 
lb. gain. 

38 

2*23 

5*95 

i 

•76 , 

293 

78 

3-35 

4-32 

•83 

400 

128 

4-79 

375 

110 

437 

174 

5-91 

3-43 

1*24 | 

482 

226 

6*57 

2-91 

1 *33 ' 

498 

271 

7*40 

2*74 

1*46 

511 

320 

7*50 

2*35 

1*40 ! 

335 


These are the results of as many as 464 carefully conducted 
trials, so that they may be accepted with every confidence, 
although they are not in accordance with the general belief 
of pig-feeders of olden, if not of recent or even present, times. 
It was generally believed that a fat pig made a far better return 
from the food it consumed when it approached the ripening 
period than did a young pig or one when first put up to fatten. 
Experiments carried on in Denmark gave very similar results. 
In the reports of these trials a table is given showing the 
average amount of food required by pigs of varying ages to make 
a gain of 100 lb., and from this table it is seen that the quantity 
of food required gradually increases with the age of the pig. 


Food required for Upkeep of Body. 

So far as I can learn, there have not been many experiments 
carried on to prove just how large a proportion of the food con¬ 
sumed by the pig is actually employed in the upkeep or sup¬ 
port of the pig. The only way of arriving at this knowledge 
would be by so feeding the pigs that the live-weight should con¬ 
tinue as nearly as possible the same. Such an experiment is 
reported from the States, in which pigs of various ages were 
employed, and the food used “ middlings ”—this, I believe, 
meaning wheat middlings. The average results from four lots 
of pigs, two of which were experimented on in summer and two 
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of them in winter, proved that as nearly as possible 2 lb. of 
middlings per 100 lb. of live-weight of pig was daily required to 
sustain life; or in other words, that a pig weighing 100 lb. alive 
will consume each day 2 lb. of middlings without any return, 
so that if the proportion be the same for a 300-lb, pig as for 
one weighing 100 lb., the former would have to be supplied 
with 6 lb. of middlings per day beyond any food which the 
pig would consume and convert into pork. 

This throws a strong light on the question of early and late 
fattening of pigs. Thus a store pig weighing 100 lb. would 
require a stone of 14 lb. of middlings each week simply to keep 
its machinery at work, then if this were continued for twelve 
weeks, we should have a consumption of 1£ cwt. of food from 
which no return in meat would be gained, or an unnecessary 
outlay of some 9s. This would frequently determine the ques¬ 
tion of loss or profit in the fatting of a pig, as it would be about 
10 per cent of the usual sum received for a fat pig. 


Advantage of Mixed Foods . 

Another point which is not always sufficiently studied is the 
desirability of feeding to pigs of all ages a mixture of foods. 
The fact that for young pigs the best single food is “ middlings,” 
and for fatting pigs barley-meal, appears to be so generally 
known that the belief exists that no combination of foods is 
more profitable. It may not, perhaps, be a very delicate way 
of putting it, but it is nevertheless a fact that a variety of food 
is equally as beneficial to a pig as to a human being. 

This question of an admixture of food is of perhaps most 
importance to those pig-keepers who have at their disposal 
dairy offal. As we all know, skim-milk is a valuable food for 
both young and fatting pigs, therefore, it is argued by some 
pig-men, that it is not possible to give pigs too much skim-milk. 
This is said to be an error, and it has undoubtedly been proved 
that a far greater return can be obtained from a comparatively 
small quantity of skim-milk when mixed with other foods than 
if fed alone, or even if it forms the major portion of the pig’s 
food. This limited amount of benefit derived from large quanti¬ 
ties of skim-milk fed to pigs has led some of our theoretical 
experts to express an opinion that the value of skim-milk for 
pig-keeping is greatly overvalued, and that instead of its 
being worth at least ljd. per gallon, its value is nearer half that 
sum as a pig food. How great the difference in the value of 
separated milk in pig-feeding may be made, by using it skil¬ 
fully or the reverse, is clearly shown in a series of experiments 
carried on in the States by Pro lessor W. A. Henry, to whom 
stock-raisers in all parts of the world are very greatly indebted. 
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It was clearly proved that separated skim-milk, in varying pro¬ 
portions of from 1 to 3 lb. to 1 lb. of corn-meal, was of nearly 
twice the value of the separated milk when mixed with one- 
eighth of its weight of corn-meal; or, in other words, that by 
using an undue proportion of milk to corn you reduced the 
feeding value of the separated milk by one-half. In this way 
only can be explained the great divergence in the views of dif¬ 
ferent persons as to the feeding value of separated milk. 

It is also claimed, and we believe justly so, that separated and 
skim milk is of far more value for feeding to young than to 
old pigs. There is little doubt that its chief* value is as an ad¬ 
junct, rather than as a sole food. It is often said that the separ¬ 
ated milk is of far less value for pig-feeding than the skim- 
milk of olden days. This appears to be an exaggerated view. 
The skim-milk certainly gave a slightly better return than the 
separated milk, but this appeared to be due to the greater 
quantity of butter-fat left in the skim-milk. This was not a 
gain, since butter-fat is too expensive a food on which to feed 
pigs, especially if the fat is needed to render the separated milk 
easily digested. Fat of other and cheaper kinds could easily 
be added. 

Importance of Comfort . 

In some parts of the country sufficient attention is not paid 
to the housing of fat pigs, especially in very cold weather. So 
great is the variation in the results of feeding a bushel of maize 
under different conditions as to be almost impossible of belief. 
It has been proved that, under favourable conditions as to 
temperature and surroundings, as much as 13 lb. of live-weight 
increase has been made by well-bred pigs by the consumption 
of one bushel of maize; and that equally as good pigs have 
failed to make any increase when exposed to severe cold— 
the whole of the sustenance contained in the food being em¬ 
ployed in supplying the bodily wants of the pig. In this 
country we are fortunately not subject to this intense cold, but 
much of the feeding value of the food given to fatting pigs is 
lost in very cold weather, simply by giving the food to the pigs 
in a half-frozen state; whereas by the addition of a small 
quantity of boiling water the food would be in a fit state for 
the digestive organs of the pig to commence work at once, 
instead of having to wait until a considerable proportion of the 
heat of the body has been wasted in bringing up the food to the % 
proper heat. 

It is in these apparently trivial matters that pig-breeders so 
frequently err; and then when the balance-sheet is on the wrong 
side, nothing is so easy and natural as to declare that pigs are 
unprofitable brutes, or profitable only to Americans or others 
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living on lands where pig-food costs next to nothing, and, it 
might be added, where pork realises a proportionate price. It 
is an undoubted fact that unprofitable pigs are most frequently 
the outcome of want of knowledge, either in selecting the right 
kind, or in feeding on suitable food in the best manner. 

In years gone by, when it 'was the fashion to fatten pigs to 
heavy weights, it was no uncommon thing for the fatting pigs 
to be kept shut up and fed for months on one particular kind 
of food, generally barley-meal, without the slightest variation 
or addition to their usual food. Can one be surprised to learn 
that the return from each stone of barley-meal was but a 
miserably small one ? If our forebears had only given the pigs 
an opportunity to find a change for themselves by letting them 
out for a run each day for a few minutes, the progress would 
have been faster, and the meat of a far better quality. 

For experiments proving this statement we have, of course, to 
go abroad. For some years the increase in live-weight was 
recorded of various lots of pigs, one portion of which were con¬ 
fined in pens and the other portion allowed exercise on a 
pasture. Note was taken of the amount of corn consumed by 
each lot, the daily increase, and the return made for each bushel 
of food consumed. The results were marvellously in favour of 
the various lots of pigs which were allowed to have exercise. 

An occasional run for a few minutes is certain to prove of 
benefit to pigs which are confined in pens for fatting purposes. 
If this exercise is an impossibility, then by all means see 
that the pigs have every few days some small coal or cinders. 
Even a shovelful of earth will tend to keep them in health, 
and add greatly to their thrift. In the States, where Indian 
corn is the chief pig-food, the cobs of the maize are converted 
into charcoal and placed within reach of the pigs. Wood- 
ashes are also frequently fed to the pigs. With a mixed food, 
these additions may not be so necessary, but good results will 
be found to follow the giving of a little dessert in the form of 
coal, &c., to the fatting as well as to the young pigs. 

Disposal of Pigs . 

It was suggested that the disposal of the store and fat pigs 
should also be touched upon. As to the former—the selling of 
store pigs—we would repeat 4 Punch’s * advice to those about to 
enter the matrimonial state—“ Don’t.” In almost all cases it is 
more profitable to breed the very best pigs and to fatten them in 
the quickest way on a variety of food. Whatever profit there may 
be in the various operations will then remain with the person to 
whom it most belongs, the intelligent owner and feeder of the 
pigs. With this system disappear the risk of disease, waste and 
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expense in transit, and the dealer’s outlays and profits, all of 
which are not slight. 

Then as to the best manner of disposing of the fattened pigs. 
This will vary considerably, but in most cases it will be possible 
to sell them to some bacon-curer, butcher, or provisioned either 
by live or dead weight, so long as the pigs are of the correct size, 
substance, and degree of fatness, and fattened on the proper kind 
of food. It will be found that buyers of fat pigs will readily 
take a regular supply of the very best fat pigs, and only such can 
be produced at a good profit over any length of time. Our 
foreign competitors can furnish us with any quantity of inferior 
pork, which must be sold at some price or other on its arrival 
on our markets. It would be folly for us to enter into competi¬ 
tion with them, as we are certain to be beaten, whereas in the 
manufacture of the best quality of pork products no country in 
the world can beat us. 


INSECT ATTACKS IN 1898. 

By R. S. MacDougall, M.A., l).Sc., Consulting Entomologist 
to the Society. 

During the past year the communications from members as to 
insect attack have not been numerous. They have related for 
the most part to injury done to fruit and fruit-trees, and to 
forest trees in all stages of growth. 

The worst damage was done to black currant by Phytoptus 
ribis , to the pear by Diplosis pyrivora, and to a plantation 
of pines by Lophyrus mfus and L. pini. 

Before dealing with these in detail, I may say that specimens 
of apple leaves were sent from Fife in July. These leaves con¬ 
tained each several larvfe of one of the small mining-moths 
concerning whose work, as far as I know, no complaints have 
hitherto been made in our country. 

Caterpillars were also sent from another district, where they 
were defoliating young ash plants. The caterpillar on examin¬ 
ation proved to be that of the Privet Hawk Moth {Sphinx 
ligttstri), easy to recognise from its great size and the character¬ 
istic horn on the upper surface at the tail-end. 

Other insects sent as doing harm to the ash were HyUdnus 
fraxini, the Ash-bark Beetle, and H. crenatus, the Black Ash- 
bark Beetle. Both of these insects make their galleries between 
the bark and the wood. As the work of the two beetles is not 
always distinguished the one from the other, I point out in 
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parallel columns how the two can be differentiated both as 
insect and in work. 


Hylesinus froxim. 

Light-brown, or it may be darker; 
thickly beset on under surface 
with grey hairs. 

Smaller. 2\ to slightly over 3 
millimetres. 

Mother-gallery 2-armed, the aims 
being about equal in length and 
running in the transverse direc¬ 
tion. 

Larval galleries slioiter, and running 
longitudinally —i.e .,at right angles 
to the mother-gallery. 


Hylesinus crenatus . 
Black, with few hairs. 


Larger. to millimetres. 

Mother-gallery 2-armed, running in 
transverse direction, but one arm 
often longer than the other. 

Larval tunnels much longer than in 
frajrim , and longitudinal in direc¬ 
tion to begin with, but soon it 
may be bending round to run 
parallel with the mother-tunnel. 


From East Lothiau complaint came regarding green-fly on 
plum; and “ clegs ” taken on horses, and galls from the lime-tree 
from Peebles. 


Tiie Black Currant Gall-Mite (Phytuptvs rib is). 

Towards the end of January of last year several shoots of the 
black currant were sent to me from Fifeshire, with a complaint 
that these were some of a large number which were similarly 
attacked. On examining the twigs the buds were found to be 
swollen, and a dissection of these *with following examination 
under the microscope revealed many mites, whose feeding on 
the enclosed part of the buds had caused the swelling. 

The pest was, as named above, Phytoptus ribis, which un¬ 
fortunately has of late years been the cause of much loss to 
growers of black currant. The mite is also spreading. 

The Phytoptidse form a section of the large family of Mites, a 
family which includes the Harvest Mite and the Hay Mites, the 
Red-spider or Spinning Mite, and the Mange or Scab Mites; 
but the Phytoptidae have an elongated body with only four legs, 
while the others have somewhat rounded or oval bodies, and six 
or, in the adult state, eight legs. 

The Phytoptidae cause galls or excrescences on the leaves of 
many trees— e.g ., pear, plum, maple, willow, lime—or else they 
live in buds, which swell in consequence. \ 

The Black Currant Gall-Mite is a very minute form, requiring 
the microscope for its examination. Magnified, it shows an 
elongated transversely striated body, with four legs terminated 
by a claw and bristles. Projecting from the front half of the 
body are two pairs of bristles, another pair near the tail-end, 
and two long bristles at the tail. 
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By means of a proboscis the mites nourish themselves on the 
sap of the buds. The mites, which pair and lay eggs from 
February onwards till the autumn, remain in the attacked buds 
(all stages being met with from egg to adult) till these shrivel 
or in some other way become no longer habitable. 

Then there is a migration to the neighbourhood of the next 
year’s buds, and these seem to become infested or tenanted in 
late summer, for mites have been found in the next year’s buds 
in the autumn. 

Preventive and Remedial Measures .—Do not plant any black 
currants that show traces of infestation, nor (at the end of the 
season) use cuttings from infested plants. 

As a remedial measure, keep a careful outlook for the first 
signs of damage, with a removal and destruction of all swollen 
buds. 

It has been recommended that on the fall of the leaves these 
should be dug in, a dressing of hot lime having first been given. 
This would ensure the death of any mites present on the leaves. 
At the same time a severe pruning or cutting back may be 
practised, followed by a spraying with paraffin emulsion; this 
spraying to be repeated in the spring-time. There are various 
formulas for paraffin emulsion, one of which may be quoted:— 

Hard soap.£ lb. 

Soft water.1 gallon. 

Paraffin.2 gallons. 

Add the warmed paraffin to the soap dissolved in the boiling 
water, and churn thoroughly. This can be diluted to any strength 
with water. 

Where attack is limited to a few bushes, do not attempt to 
cure, but uproot and destroy. Where infestation is widespread 
nothing will save the crop, which had better be destroyed, and 
some other crop planted lor a time. I know cases where this 
has had to be done, after much persevering work directed towards 
remedy. 


The Pear-midge {Diplosis pyrivora). 

This insect, the Cecidomyia nigra of Meigen, appears also 
unfortunately to be spreading in our country. In the month 
of June I received from an orchard some pears attacked by a 
pest which had (as the letter said) “ destroyed the greater part 
of the crop in the gardens.” On dissecting the pears, which 
were about the size of marbles and withered-looking and rotten, 
I found many larvae of the pear-midge. 

The life-history is as follows: The adult midges issue from 
their cocoons in the soil early in the year—from, in some cases, 
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the end of January on to April, and even later. The females 
lay their white eggs in little masses inside the blossom of the 
pear, usually before the flower expands, the blossom being 
pierced for the purpose by means of the ovipositor. Schmid- 
berger thus describes the process of egg-laying: “ I found the 
first gall-midge in the act of laying its eggs in the blossom ; this 
was on the 12fch of April. It had fixed itself almost perpendi¬ 
cularly in the middle of a single blossom, and having pierced 
the petal with its long ovipositor, it laid its eggs on the anther 
of the still closed blossom. The eggs are whitish, longish, 
transparent, and from ten to twelve in number.” 

The eggs quickly give up their maggots, which proceed to 
feed on the pear. The number of maggots inside each attacked 
pear varies. In twelve pears picked at random from the in¬ 
fested material, the numbers were 16, 21, 28, 5, 9, 15, 19, 15, 
17, 23, 16, 10. In the case of the smaller numbers some of 
the maggots had already left the pears. As a result of the 
feeding of the maggots, the pears grow no bigger than marbles, 
and their interior is discoloured and rotten. The shrivelled, 
misshapen character is a guide to the attack. The full-fed 
larvae leave the pears while these still remain on the tree, or 
they fall to the ground with the pears, which they leave later. 
From a second supply of pears received at the end of June the 
maggots were leaving in hundreds, and very interesting it was 
to see them skipping about as they lay on my table. This 
active movement is characteristic of certain species of Ceci- 
domyidae, and may be well seen also in the case of the maggots 
of Cecidomyia Mice, which are found inside the galls common 
on twigs and flowers of lime. 

Having left the pears, the larvae enter the soil, where they are 
supposed to lie for some considerable time before pupation, 
which takes place in a thin cocoon. The adults appear in 
the next spring. 

Description of Midge .—One-tenth of an inch long, and blackish 
in colour. The antennae are brown-coloured and very long. 
The legs are also long. The females, besides having longer 
antennae than the males, have a conspicuous ovipositor. 

The larvae are legless and have fourteen segments. They are 
yellowish in colour, and have on their under surface at the head- 
end the brownish so-called “ breastbone ” or “anchor-process,” 
thought by some to aid the maggot in progression, and by others 
to be of use in feeding. 

Remedial Measures .—This pest can cause great losses. In 
the letter acquainting me with the attack it was mentioned that 
seldom was a full crop of pears got because of the pest. There 
is this to encourage grower however, that where proceeded 
against vigorously success jnay follow. Such a case is reported 
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by Professor J, B. Smith of New Jersey, who in a report in 1894 
mentions severe attacks, but writes in the 1897 report, which 
he was kind enough to send to me, that in the previous badly 
attacked localities the pest seems to have been stamped out 
Dr Smith, as a result of his experiments, recommends treating 
“the ground below the trees with a heavy top-dressing of 
kainit, one ton to the acre, applied between the middle and end 
of June.” This, applied immediately after rain and before the 
maggots have made their cocoons, will cause their death. The 
same authority recommends ploughing the infested ground, say, 
in July, so that the maggots which escape crushing will be 
buried too deeply for the future midge to make its way above¬ 
ground. Where circumstances render this measure impractic¬ 
able, the principle of burying the grubs should not be lost sight 
of. The pear-midge can only be satisfactorily combated when 
as larva or pupa in the ground. Picking up and picking off the 
infested fruit would be an extremely useful measure. The 
attacked pears can be known by their withered, discoloured, and 
cracked appearance. 


The Pine Sawfly (Lophyru* pini) and the Fox Pine 
Sawfly (Z. rufm). 

In the course of the summer there was sent from the North 
a number of caterpillars for determination and advice. The 
caterpillars were from a 700-acre plantation on the west coast 
of Koss-shire, where for two years in succession they had done 
very much damage to the Scots fir by eating the leaves. The 
pests on examination proved to be the larvae of Lophyrus rufus , 
the Fox Pine Sawfly. I continued to feed the larvae in confine¬ 
ment, and in the month of August bred out the sawflies from 
the cocoons the caterpillars had made. 

Later on I received from the same place another supply of 
caterpillars, these being the larvae of Lophyrus pini. These 
sawflies are hymenopterous insects, whose females lay their 
eggs in holes sawed in leaves by means of the ovipositor. The 
caterpillars are active forms with a large number of legs. Z. 
pini may be taken as an example. From the eggs laid by the 
females early in the summer caterpillars hatch. These have 
brown or black shining heads, dirty-green bodies, with black 
dots on the segments, and twenty-two feet. The larvae are 
social forms, feeding in companies or clumps, and capable of 
doing much damage by eating the needles of the pine, and also 
gnawing the bark of the shoots. The young caterpillars eat 
the needles from the edges, leaving the midrib; the older cater¬ 
pillars eat the entire needle save a little stufnp at the base. As 
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tfeftarvae grow (they measure an inch when fall grown) they 
moult several times, their moulted skins being found sticking 
to the twigs. When full grown they make an oval brownish- 
yellow tough cocoon in the soil, or sometimes attached to the 
twigs or needles. From this cocoon, which opens by a circular 
lid, the sawfly issues in a longer or shorter time, according to 
the season. In favourable weather conditions there may be 
two broods in the year. The life-cycle of the first brood may 
be said to last for three months, two of these (May and June) 
being passed in the caterpillar stage. The second brood of flies 
appears in August and September, and the larvae from these 
pass the winter in their cocoons. 

As to the adult sawflies, the males are black, legs light- 
coloured, antennae combed, wings four, transparent. The 
female is yellowish with black head, and black spots on 
thorax and abdomen; antennae toothed. 

Lophyrus rufus: Male glossy black but first abdominal ring, 
and the feet, except the claws, red. Female larger and body 
reddish yellow. The larva has a black head and a greenish- 
grey body with longitudinal stripes. The cocoon is lighter in 
colour and not so tough as that of pini. 

Remedial Measures .—Shake the caterpillars down from the 
trees, collect, and destroy; or squeeze and kill them by means 
of the gloved hand or a pair of scissors made for the purpose 
with flat wooden tongues; or syringe the plants with a solution 
of hellebore—1 oz. to 2 gallons of water—or Paris green—1 oz. to 
15 gallons of water (it must not be forgotten that hellebore and 
Pans green are poisons, and that Paris green especially must be 
handled with great caution). 

The soil at the foot of the trees may be also turned up and 
the exposed cocoons crushed. The cocoons, however, are not 
always easy to find. 

Insectivorous birds should be encouraged. The caterpillars 
are not very hardy, and are kept in check by unfavourable 
weather. 

In concluding this report, I would remind members of the 
Society that I shall be glad to advise them regarding insects or 
allied animals which in any stage of their development infest— 

(а) Farm crops. 

(б) Stored grain. 

(e) Garden and greenhouse plants. 

(d) Fruit and fruit-trees. 

(e) Forest trees and stored timber. 

(/) Live stock (including poultry). 

Members making complaint of injury will please forward 
with their queries'examples of the injured plants or parts of 
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plants, as specimens are always better than descriptions. SjP»i- 
mens of the insects or other animals believed to be the cause of 
the injury should also be sent. To prevent injury in transmis¬ 
sion, all specimens should be sent (to 3 Mertoun Place, Edin¬ 
burgh) in tin or wooden boxes. 


THE CEREAL AND OTHER CROPS OF SCOTLAND 
FOR 1898, AND METEOROLOGY OF THE YEAR 
RELATIVE THERETO. 

THE CROPS. 

The following comparison of the cereal and other crops of 1898 
with those of the previous year has been prepared by the 
Secretary of the Society from answers to queries sent to lead¬ 
ing agriculturists in different parts of the country. 

The meteorology of the year has been furnished by Dr Alex. 
Buchan, Secretary of the Meteorological Society of Scotland. 

The queries issued by the Secretary were in the following 
terms:— 

1. What was the quantity, per imperial acre, and quality of 

grain and straw, as compared with last year, of the 
following crops? The quantity of each crop to be 
stated in bushels. What quantity of seed is generally 
sown per acre ?—(1) Wheat, (2) Barley, (3) Oats. 

2. Did the harvest begin at the usual time, or did it begin 

before or after the usual time ? and if so, how long ? 

3. What was the quantity, per imperial acre, and quality of 

the hay crop, as compared with last year, both as re¬ 
gards ryegrass and clover respectively ? The quantity 
to be stated in tons and cwts. 

4. Was the meadow-hay crop more or less productive than 

last year? 

5. What was the yield of the potato crop, per imperial acre, 

as compared with last year ? The quantity to be stated 
in tons and cwts. Was there any disease ? and if so, to 
what extent, and when did it commence ? Were any 
new varieties planted, and with what result ? 

6. What was the weight of the turnip crop, per imperial 

acre, and the quality, as compared with last year ? The 
weight of the turnip crop to be stated in tons and cwts. 
How did the crop braird ? Was more than one sowing 
required ? and why ? 
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7. Were the crops injured by insects ? State the kinds of v 

insects. Was the damage greater or less than usual ? 

8. Were the crops injured by weeds? State the kinds of 

weeds. Was the damage greater or less than usual? 

9. Were the pastures during the season of average growth 

and quality with last year? 

10. How did stock thrive on them? 

11. Have cattle and sheep been free from disease ? 

12. What was the quality of the clip of wool, and was it over 

or under the average ? 

From the answers received, the following notes and statistics 
have been compiled:— 

Edinburghshire, Wheat. —About 48 bushels; quality about the same 
as last year ; straw about the same ; 3 bushels seed sown. 

Barley. —About 56 bushels ; quality about the same as last year; straw 
a bulky crop; 3 bushels seed sown. 

Oats .—About 52 bushels; quality fine; straw much the same as last 
year; 4 bushels seed sown. 

Harvest commenced about 24th August, a week earlier than last year 
Veiy good weather. 

Hay .—First crop heavier than last year; about 3 tons. Second crop 
light; about 1 ton. Both crops well secured. Meadow-hay —About the 
same as last year ; well secured. 

Potatoes .—Double the crop of last year ; average about 8 tons. Some 
new varieties planted with very good results. 

Turnips.— A light crop; about 20 to 25 tons. Both yellows and 
swedes. Very little second sowing. Mangel-vmnel —A better crop than 
last year. 

No damage from insects or weeds. 

Live Stock. -—Pastures very good, much the same as last year. Stock 
healthy and did well; quite free from disease. Sheep and cattle throve 
well on the pastures Clip of wool — About the average; very low 
prices. 

Linlithgowshire. Wheat.-— About the same in quantity and quality 
as compared with last year; from 30 to 40 bushels; seed from 2£ to 3 
bushels. 

Barley. —Better in quantity and quality than last year ; from 30 to 40 
bushels; seed from 2J to 3 bushels. 

Oats. —Better in quantity and quality than last year; from 30 to 40 
bushels ; seed from 4 to 5 bushels. 

Harvest began and ended about the usual time. 

Hay .—About the same as last 
Very little grown. 

Potatoes .—Better in quantity 
tons. 

Turnips .—Very variably; not so good as last year ; great complaint of 
finger-and-toe. Some second sowing, and in some cases did not braird 
well. 

No injury by insects or weeds. 

Live Stock. —Pastures of average growth and quality. Stock throve 
fairly well. Cattle and sheep free from disease. Clip of wool —Average. 


t $ from 1 \ to 3 tons. Meadow-hay — 
t quality than last ytoar ; from 5 to 8 
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Haddingtonshire (Upper District). Wheat. —None grown. 

Barley.—40 to 42 bushels; quality of grain and straw better than last 
year; 3 bushels of seed sown. 

Oats .—42 to 44 bushels; quality of grain and straw better than last 
year; 4 bushels of seed sown. 

Harvest began at usual time. 

Hay. —tons ; better quality than last year. Meadow-hay —More 
productive than last year. 

Potatoes .—to 8 tons ; no disease. No new varieties planted. 

Turnips. —19 to 20 tons; crop brairded well; only one sowing re¬ 
quired. On gravelly land mildew very prevalent 

No injury by insects or weeds. 

Live Stock. —Growth and quality of pastures better than last year. 
Stock throve very well. Cattle and sheep free from disease. Clip of 
wool —Average. 

Haddingtonshire (Lower District). Wheat. —52 bushels; very big 
crop of straw ; a half moi*e than last year; 3£ bushels sown. 

Barley. —56 bushels; quite as much straw as last year; 2f bushels 
sown. 

Oats. —48 bushels ; not so much straw ; 4 bushels sown. 

Harvest began about 17th August, or three days earlier than last year. 

Hay. —2 tons, or about the same as last year, of first crop; no second 
crop on account of the dry weather. Meadow-hay —None grown. 

Potatoes. —6 to 8 tons, or about 2 tons more than last year; a little 
disease among the earlier varieties. 

Turnips.— 10 to 15 tons, or just half the crop of last year; middling 
quality ; not much second sowing ; mildewed very early. 

No damage by insects or weeds. 

Live Stock. —Pastures very bare all summer owing to dry weather. 
Stock did fairly well, and were free from disease. Clip of wool — 
Average. 

Berwickshire. Wheat.—38 bushels. Crop was much benefited by the 
warm dry summer weather. Seed, 3 and 3| bushels, depending on time 
of year and condition of soil. 

Parley. —40 bushels. Same remark as to wheat. 

Oats. —36 bushels. The warm dry weather was against the oat crop, 
unless in exceptionally fine land. 4 bushels used as seed. 

Harvest began at the usual time, about 24th August. 

Hay. —25 cwt. Suffered from the drought. Meadow-hay —Crop less 
than last year by 5 cwt., owing to the drier season. 

Potatoes. —Last year there was only half a crop, 4 tons ; this year there 
will be nearly, if not, 8 tons. 

Turnips. —15 tons; smaller by 10 tons than last year. Quality very 
inferior, especially the yellow- and white-fleshed turnips, owing to the 
drought, which caused severe mildew, and rendered tne flesh of these 
turnips dry and corklike. Swedes, although severely affected, recovered 
somewhat when rain came in autumn. 

No injury by insects. Wherever “yellow weed” (Sinapis arvemis) 
and “ ranches r (wild radish or Raphanus raphanistrum) seed was present 
these weeds bloomed very plentifully; and your reporter is glad to observe 
that an application of 7^ per cent solution of sulphate of iron or copper 
in 40 gallons of water per acre has been found in Durham to destroy the 
young seedlings when 2 inches high, and not injure the yowng com owing 
to the smooth stems. 

Live Stock. —Pastures under average owing to drought. Stock throve 
well. Cattle and sheep free from disease. Clip of wool— Average. 
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Roxburghshire. Wheat. —About 98 bushels; quality better, with a 
little less straw than last crop. 

j Barley. —About 39 bushels; of better quality, with more and better 
quality of straw than last crop. 

Oats. —About 30 bishels; better quality, but short of both straw and 
grain from last crop. 

Harvest about a week earlier than an average. 

Hay. —About lj ton ; quality fine. Meadow-hay —Scarcely so heavy 
as last year, but very well got. 

Potatoes.-*- About 6 tons marketable; considerably better crop than 
last, and fine quality. 

Turnips .—Very little second sowing ; about 14 tons; at least a third 
smaller a crop than last; brairded well, with the exception of some late- 
sown fields. 

Little or no damage by insects. A good deal of wild mustard or 
skellock. 

Live Stock. —Pastures a good deal dried up in July and August, but 
quality good. Stock did well, considering the dry season. Cattle and 
sheep very healthy. Clip of wool —About average. 

Selkirkshire. Wheat.— None grown. 

Barley. —36 bushels ; quality better ; straw very short; seed nearly 4 
bushels. 

Oats. —36 bushels ; quality very good ; straw very short. 

Harvest began about eight days before the usual time. 

Hay. —About 50 cwt.; quality excellent. Meadow-hay —Better; quality 
could not be excelled. 

Potatoes. —Better; 8 tons 10 cwt.; no disease. Just about the usual 
varieties. 

Turnips. —Very irregular owing to mildew; an average might be 14 
tons over the county; brairded well; one sowing. 

No injury by insects or weeds. 

Live Stock. —Pastures under average ; quality good. Stock did well, 
and were free from disease. Clip of wool — Good, and over average 
weight. 

Peeblesshire. Oats. —30 bushels ; 1 ton straw. Grain and straw more 
abundant than last year ; 5 bushels seed sown. 

Harvest began at the usual time. 

Hay. —Ryegrass 30 cwt.; clover scarce. Meadow-hay —Average crop 

Potatoes.— 8 tons 10 cwt.; almost no disease ; no new varieties planted. 

Turnips. —24 tons ; crop brairded well; only one sowing required. 

No injury by insects or weeds. 

Live Stock. — Pastures were of average growth. Stock throve well. 
Cattle and sheep free from disease. Clip of wool —Quality good ; quantity 
average. 

Dumfriesshire (Annandale). Wheat.— None grown. 

Barley. —Very little grown. 

Oats. —Quantity of straw 5 cwt. less than last year; quantity of oats 
more (4 bushels). Quality of straw better ; quality of oats worse, owing 
to discoloration in stook from wet weather. Quantity of seed sown 3 to 
4 bushels if drilled, 5 to 6 if sown broadcast 

Harvest began about 20th August, or ten days earlier than usual. 

Hay. —Quantity l£ ton, about 5 cwt. less than last season—this loss 
chiefly owing to a deficiency in clover. Quality good, owing to extra good 
weather for haymaking. Meadow-hay —Meadows would produce apoat 
the same quantity as last year. 
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Potatoes would yield about 10 or 11 tons, as compared with 6 or 7 tons 
last year. No disease, and no new varieties grown. 

Turnips. — Quantities about 25 tons in 1897 and 18 tons in 1898; 
quality distinctly inferior, owing to a short growing season, and to the 
crop being lifted before being properly matured. Oops brairded badly, 
especially first sowing; this was chiefly owing to land being wrought 
during a spell of wet weather in May; afterwards a long penod of ary 
weather set in. Plants came slowly, and were eaten by the fly as they 
came. Resowing had to be resorted to on most farms. In not a few 
cases turnips were sown three times. 

As stated above, the damage by the turnip-fly was much greater than 
usual No other insect complained of. Amongst the cereal crops “ ranch ” 
was the only weed complained of. On land where this weed grows the 
damage done is stated as worse than for a number of previous years. 
Weeds in green crops were easily kept under owing to dry summer. 

Live Stock. — Pastures — Growth an average ; quality better. Stock 
throve well Cattle have been free from disease. Some farmers com¬ 
plain of bad foot-rot in sheep. Quality of wool was good ; weight would 
compare favourably with last year. 

D cjmfriesshirk (Nithsdale). Wheat. —Not grown. 

Barley. —Not grown. 

Oats. —28 bushels of good quality grain ; average quantity straw, of 
excellent quality; seed, 5 bushels. 

Harvest early, about 12th August; finished about middle September. 
Hay. —Ryegrass good crop, 30 cwt.; little clover in hay or aftermath. 
Meadow-hay —Over an average—better than previous year ; well secured. 

Potatoes.—H tons; early varieties much diseased, but later varieties 
sound. Several new varieties tried. 

Turnips. — Short of last year; about 18 tons; not standing much 
eating. Where early sown brairded well, and no resowing necessary; 
after Whitsunday brairded badly, and in some cases never were a 
crop. 

Wireworm seen in oats and turnips, and crows troublesome in latter 
crop. Little damage from weeds, the thistles becoming too prevalent in 
many oat-fields. 

Live Stock. —Pastures very bare until autumn growth, when growth of 
grass was phenomenal. Stock throve well, unless where overstocked in 
early summer. District free from disease unless in autumn, when sheep 
very lame, to be attributed to luxuriance of the pastures. Clip of 
wool — Average clip as to quality and quantity; price lowest of the 
century. 

Dumfriesshire (Eskdale). Wheat. —None grown in this district. 

Barley. —Scarcely any grown. 

Oats were light in straw owing to frosty nights after brairding and 
continued dry weather up to the middle of June, when rain came, effect- 
ing a great improvement ; but straw never recovered, being very short, 
consequently light to the extent of one-third in weight, or, say, 15 cwt 
straw; while yield of grain was good, both in quality and quantity. 
About 40 imperial bushels; 5 imperial bushels sown. Well got, gram 
well filled, and so dry and hard, almost equal to old oats. 

Harvest quite ten days earlier than average seasons. 

& sty.-—Ryegrass very good and well got; would average about 32 cwt. 
Meadow-hay —Heavy crops as a rule, especially where not early cut, 
having grown amazingly after the middle of July. Many meadows would 
yield about 35 cwt., average probably 30 cwt, and all got in first-rate 
condition. ^ 
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Potatoes. —Nearly double the crop of last year, approaching 8 tons. 
Some varieties developed disease in September, but not to any great ex¬ 
tent Up-to-Date clear of any disease. All varieties were of splendid 
quality, and harvested in beautiful order, owing to the very dry weather 

Turnips .—Much better than last year ; weight about 22 tons, although 
quality is somewhat deficient, with a good many unsound turnips amongst 
them, but fairly clear of fmger-and-toe. Crop brairded very well indeed, 
and sowing over again rare. 

No injuiy to complain of by insects. Weeds not so luxuriant as usual, 
and owing to fine dry weather were nicely wrought and easily overcome. 
Mustard or runches, as they are generally termed, are the prevalent 
weeds. 

Live Stock .—Pastures suffered from drought during May and June; 
but no great damage inflicted, a great rush of grass coming after the rain. 
Stock throve well all summer, and as a rule healthy; braxy as usual being 
prevalent amongst hill stocks on farms subject to this disease. Many 
cows are barren from causes unknown, service coming very irregular 
amongst them. Part no doubt aborted, which accounts for this irregu¬ 
larity, but not altogether. Stock very free from disease, except, as stated, 
upon unhealthy farms—hoggs upon which suffer more or less every year. 
Clip of wool —Not quite au average either in weight or quality, probably 
owing to the extremely open winter and heavy rainfall in early spring. 


Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. Wheat— 32 bushels ; seed, 2£ to 3 
bushels; straw, average. 

Barley. —36 bushels ; seed, 3£ to 4 bushels ; straw, average. 

Oats. —38 bushels ; seed, 4| to 5 bushels ; straw, average. Quality of 
oats and straw better than last year. 

Harvest a week earlier than usual. 

Hay. — Yield 25 to 35 cwt.; quality very good. Meadow- hay— Eat her 
better than last year. 

Potatoes. —6 to 8 tons; fully an average, and much better than last year; 
quality good ; little disease. 

Turnips. — About 18 tons ; braird irregular, some fields blanky ; some 
resowing. 

Wire worm—worse than usual. No injury by weeds. 

Live Stock. —Pastures better than last year, especially in autumn. Stock 
throve well, and were free from disease. Clip of wool —Quality and 
quantity average. 


Wigtownshire. Wheat .—31 bushels. Grain and straw much more pro¬ 
ductive—say 10 per cent over last year—owing to warmer summer, and 
season more suitable for growth of crop and straw ; say weight of straw, 
30 cwt. Seed sown, 2j to 3| bushels, according to the time of year and 
state of land when sown. 

Barley. —34£ bushels. Grain and straw more productive than last year, 
owing to more heat and sunshine, which improved the quality of the 
grain. Increase of grain 6 or 7 per cent. Straw, say 17J cwt. Seed sown, 
3 to 34 bushels. 

Oats .—35 bushels. Grain and straw both about 6 per cent more than 
last year, owing to the season being more suitable ; weight of straw 16 
cwt. Seed sown, 5 bushels. 

Harvest about ten days later than former years. 

Hay .—35 cwt., being about 5 per cent more than last year. Clover or 
after-growth very poor, from want of rain. Quality of hay very good, 
owing to being made in good weather. Meadow-hay —21 cwt., about 3 
pel cent more than last year ; quality good. 
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Potatoes .—5 tons, fully more than double that of last year; disease same 
as former years ; extra crop, owing to warmer season and more suitable 
for potato-growing. No new varieties tried. 

Turnips. —16J tons ; quality same as last year ; quantity about l£ ton 
more than last year; braird not so good as last year ; rather more resow¬ 
ing, owing to frosty mornings when brairding. 

No injury by insects. No damage by weeds. 

Live Stock —Pastures average growth and quality, excepting in July, 
during which there was little or no growth, especially on warm dry land, 
for want of rain. Stock throve very well. Cattle and sheep free from 
disease. Clip of wool —Average. 

Ayrshire. Wheat. —40 bushels; fine quality grain and straw ; crop 
above average ; seed, 3 bushels. 

Barley. —38 bushels ; fair quality ; about average ; seed, 3 bushels. 

Oats. —42 bushels ; fair quality, similar to last year; seed, 4 bushels 
white, 6 bushels black. 

Harvest began about usual time, 15th to 20th August. 

Hay .—Light crop; secured in good order; 32 cwt. Great want of 
clover and aftermath ; poor on this account. Meadow-hay — Less pro¬ 
ductive. 

Potatoes.— The early crop was the heaviest lifted for many years, rang¬ 
ing from 6 to 12 tons, according to situation and time of raising. Disease 
began to show towards the end of July, but caused much less damage 
than usual. 

Turnips .—Fair average crop ; 22 tons. Finger-and-toe has been much 
more prevalent this season than usual. The crop brairded well, and little 
resowing was necessary. Great damage was done to many fields by 
crows pulling the young plants, which would indicate the presence of 
insects ; but excepting this, no damage was directly done to the crop by 
insects. 

No damage by weeds where due care was exercised in keeping the 
weeds in subjection. 

Live Stock. —Pastures quite average. Stock throve fairly well. Cattle 
and sheep free from disease. Clip of wool —Quality and quantity about 
average. 

Bute. Wheat. —40 bushels ; fair quality ; straw bulky ; 3J bushels of 
seed sown. 

Barley. —3| bushels sown ; grain, 38 bushels ; well got; straw bulky. 

Oats. —5 bushels sown ; 36 bushels grain ; well got; straw above the 
average. 

Harvest began on 15th August, earlier than usual. 

Hay. —2J tons ; above the average ; well got Meadow-hay— Little in 
Bute. 

Potatoes .—7 tons on the average of early and late potatoes ; no disease ; 
usual varieties. Early potatoes commenced to be lifted 15th June. 

Turnips. —From 15 to 20 tons; about 10 tons under average ; finger- 
and-toe prevalent; too “ rooty ” ; weather too dry beginning of August; 
crop brairded well; no resowing. 

No injury by insects or weeds. 

Live stock. —Pastures above average. Stock throve well. Cattle and 
sheep free from disease. Clip of wool —Average. 

Arran. Wheat. —None grown. 

Barley. —None grown. 

Oats. —Bulky on lea-break; sown-out land short of straw; yielding 
from 28 to 35 bushels ; grain average quality ; seed sown, about 6 bushels. 
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Harvest ten days later than last year; crop secured in good condition. 

Hay, —Full average; got well secured ; ryegrass about 25 qwt.; seed 
average weight, from 24 to 26 lk Meadow-hay —Above an average; little 
grown, but got well secured. 

Potatoes, —- Splendid crop, say 7 to 10 tons; tubers large, and fair 
quality. No new varieties. Up-to-Dates newest. 

Turnips, —Below an average; a good deal of finger-and-toe; did not 
fill up well in October ; brairded well; about 12 tons. 

Not more than usual injury by insects. Weeds not above average. 

Live Stock, —Pastures fairly good, but stock did not seem to thrive as 
usual Butchers complained of sheep killing badly. Cattle and sheep free 
from disease; maggot and foot-rot more prevalent than usual. Clip of 
•wool —Below an average, 10 per cent less weight than last year; quality 
not so good. 

Lanarkshire (Upper Ward). Wheat, —None grown. 

Barley, —None grown. 

Oats, —About 30 to 35 bushels ; about the same as last year as regards 
both quality and quantity; 5 to 6 bushels sown. 

Harvest began at the usual time, in the beginning of September. 

Hay, —The quantity and quality were good, yielding about 2£ tons; 
slightly better than last year. Aftermath did not come well on account 
of dry weather. Meadow-hay —Average crop, about the same as last year. 

Potatoes ,—About 7 or 8 tons, or nearly double that of last year. Little 
disease, especially in Maincrops; commenced about middle of August. 
Practically no new varieties were planted. 

Turnips ,—About 22 to 25 tons; slightly less than last year. Crop 
brairded well, and no resowing required. Note .—The cultivation of 
cabbage in the fields is becoming more general in this district, more 
particularly in cases where the land is infested with finger-and-toe. 
Very satisfactory crops have been obtained. 

Little if any damage done by insects. In some places more damage was 
done by weeds than last year. 

Live Stock. —Pastures fully as good as last year, especially towards end of 
Beason. Stock throve well. Cattle free from disease. A good deal of 
sickness among sheep has occurred in some districts. Clip of wool —Quality 
good ; quantity fully average, and larger than last year 

Lanarkshire (Middle Ward). Wheat. —40 bushels ; quality of grain 
and straw very good ; a more useful crop, and not so much “lodged” as 
in previous year ; seed sown, 3 to 3| bushels. 

Barley. —Very little grown. 

Oats. —A good useful crop ; threshing well; yield about 36 to 40 
bushels ; seed sown, from 4 to 5 bushels. Owing to cold east winds in 
May and long drought in June the crop on stm land was deficient in 
straw, but on the whole an average crop. 

Harvest began same week as last year. 

Hay. —Under the average, owing to drought m June ; yield, I ton 10 
cwt. to 2 tons; well secured, but very low prices out of small ricks. 
Meadow-hay —An average crop. 

Potatoes. —9 to 10 tons—a heavier crop than previous year ; very little 
disease. Varieties principally planted: Sutton’s Abundance, Up-to-Date, 
and Maincrop. No new varieties planted 

Turnips. —Under last year. In some districts a poor crop, only lifting 
10 tons ; in more favoured districts up to 25 tons. Brairded woll, and no 
second sowing. 

Insects not troublesome ; damage no greater than usual. Weeds as 
usual, and easily dealt with. 
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Live Stock \—Pastures deficient in early part of season owing to drought, 
but abundant after August; quality aoout the same. Stock throve not 
so well as previous year owing to scarcity in June and July. Cattle and 
sheep free from disease. Clip of wool —Average. 

Lanarkshire (Lower Ward). Wheat. —42 bushels ; 2 tons straw, and 

of good quality. 

Barley .— None grown. 

Oats. —42 bushels ; a full crop, and If ton. 

Harvest in this district a week earlier than last year. Some extra fine 
weather, then a spell of very bad weather, and very tedious. 

Hay. —A splendid harvest. Ryegrass and clover, 2 tons; timothy, 3 
tons. 

Potatoes. —A good crop ; 9 to 10 tons, and scarcely no disease. A lot 
of new kinds planted, and some kinds did well. 

Turnips. —Scarcely an average crop this year ; 20 tons ; and brairded 
well in this district, and once sown. 

Live Stock .—Pasture in the early summer was very bad and backward 
owing to the cold wet weather, but improved very much later on. Stock 
throve fairly well. Cattle and sheep free from disease. 

Renfrewshire. There is little variation from the report of last year 
to refer to. January and February were wet months, and April was not 
dry. May, June, and July experienced fairly fine weather, favourable for 
the hay crop, which, while not above an average in yield, was secured in 
the finest condition but very deficient in clover. The meadow-hay shared 
to a certain extent the same advantage, and was an average crop. The oat 
crop yielded in some cases more than last year, and the grain and straw 
were of good quality; but the weather was inferior for harvest purposes, 
and August and September were wet months. In cases of heavy and 
grassy crops much damage arose from the heavy showers and close and 
dull atmosphere. The root crops were unusually good, potatoes much in 
excess of the previous year,—May, June, and J uly being all that could be 
desired for the growth and progress of the crop. There was little or no 
disease. Up-to-Date and Garton’s were the favourites, and great expecta¬ 
tions are looked for from these varieties. The turnip crop had a good 
start, the fly giving no trouble ; but they have not kept well, and there 
were complaints of banker and finger-and-toe. The rainfall during the 
year was 68*45 against 62*98 in the previous year. 

Argyllshire (Lochgilphead District). Wheat.— None grown. 

Barley. —None grown. 

Oats. —About 36 bushels; quantity and quality similar to last year ; 6 
bushels of seed sown. 

Harvest began about the usual time. 

Hay. —About 1 ton 15 cwt.; ryegrass pretty good; clover short and 
thin in the ground. Meadow-hay —Rather better than last year. 

Potatoes .—A very excellent crop, far superior to last year; about 13 
tons 10 cwt. Disease was pretty bad in the early varieties,—it started 
about the 1st of July. Scottish Triumph was planted for the first time 
here, and gave good returns. 

Turnips. —About 26 tons ; good quality; better than last year; brairded 
well; no second sowing. 

The oat crop after Tea was a little patchy, rather worse than usual— 
probably caused by wire worm. No special damage by weeds. 

Live Stock. —Pastures during the season of average growth and quality 
with last year. Stock throve very well. Cattle free from disease. Sheep 
were affected with blindness in the beginning of autumn to a muoh greater 
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extent than in any previous years. In previous years we had a few 
similar cases, chiefly amongst wedders on turnips; this year it was entirely 
amongst ewes and lambs on foggage. It was very troublesome to cure, and 
it occurred amongst different Tots that were quite separate from any others. 
Wool —Average dip; good quality. 

Argyllshire (District of Kintyre). Wheat.— None. 

Burley. —Will average about 32 bushels ; quality good ; crop much the 
same as last year; seed, about 4 bushels. 

Oats. —An average crop, about 36 bushels ; seed sown, about 5 bushels. 

Harvest began about the usual time. 

Hay. —Crop in general light; would average about 2 tons. Meadow-hay 
—About the same as last year. 

Potatoes. —About an average crop ; average from 7 to 8 tons ; very little 
disease. 

Turnips. —Fair crop, but a good deal of finger-and-toe disease in some 
fields ; average from 15 to 16 tons. 

Very little damage ; much as usual. A good deal of runches (or 
skellock) amongst the oats. 

Live Stock.— Pastures about the average. Stock throve well, and no 
infectious disease. Wool —About an average clip ; quality good. 


Argyllshire (Islands of Islay, Jura, and Colonsay). Wheat .—None 
grown. 

Barley .—Yery little barley is grown. 

Oats .—Straw bulkier than last year, and quantity of grain more, but 
weight per bushel less. 

Harvest about a fortnight later than an average. 

Hay .—Crop rather lighter than last year, but it was secured in good 
order. Meadow-hay —A fair average crop ; very similar to last year; 
secured in good order. 

Potatoes .—Crop heavier than last year. Some fields suffered consider¬ 
ably from disease, but on the whole not more damage was done than in 
average years. Regents and the older varieties of potatoes suffered most. 

Turnips .—A fair average crop, slightly heavier than last year. The 
crop brairded well, and in almost no case was more than one sowing 
required. 

Grub in mossy ground was more destructive than usual. Other insect 
injuries not more marked than in average seasons. All common weeds 
grew luxuriantly, and it was extremely difficult to keep the turnip and 
potato crops clean. 

Live Stock .—Grass was abundant owing to showery weather prevailing 
all summer. Stock throve fairly well, but a less luxuriant growth of 
grass would have been more beneficial, and had the weather been drier, 
both cattle and sheep would have thriven better. Disease has not been 
more prevalent than usual. Braxy and trembling cause the death of 
many sheep every year. The dtp of wod was a fair average both in 
quality and quantity. 


Argyllshire (District of Inveraray). Wheat .—None in this district 
Barley. —None. 

Oats .—About an average; straw rather short; grain from 27 tp 30 
bushels; not generally well saved, unless where “Corn Drier” used; 
not many in use yet, but much needed in this wet district. 

Harvest began about usual time. 

Hay .—On meadow-lands heavy and fairly saved ; weight about 3 tons, 
but light on dry lands. Meadow-hay —More productive. 

Potatoes .—A good crop generally ; some parties complained of s^ft-rot 
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in damp ground; quantity about 6 to 7 tons ; disease began about digging 
time, principally in old varieties. New kinds did better. 

Turnips. —Brairded well, but when wet weather began they got dirty 
with weeds, and did not grow well till later ; weight from 12 to 18 tons. 

No injury by insects. Weeds more difficult to manage owing to wet 
state of ground. All usual kinds. 

Live Stock. —Pastures good, and stock throve well, and healthy ; cattle 
and sheep free from disease. Clip of wool —Quite up to usual 

Dumbartonshire. Wheat. —About 40 bushels; grain and straw rather 
better than last year. 

Barley. —Very little in county ; 45 bushels ; grain and straw much the 
same as last year. 

Oats. —Highland districts about 28 bushels; lowland districts about 
60 bushels; noth straw and grain not so good as last year owing to the 
bad weather during harvest. 

Harvest began about the usual time,—in the higher districts perhaps 
about a week later. 

Ryegrass-hay from 1 ton 18 cwt. to 1 ton 10 cwt .; quality very good ; 
rather better than last year ; clover deficient in some districts. Meadow- 
hay —More productive than last year, and got in better order. 

Potatoes. —On the high districts about 6 tons; on the low districts 8 
tons ; about 2 tons more than last year. Little or no disease. New 
variety called “ British Queen,” a large cropper, and good quality. 

Turnips.-— From 8 to 20 tons ; not so good as last year ; brairded well. 
No second sowing required. 

In some fields a little finger-and-toe was observed on turnips. No 
injury by weeds owing to the fairly dry season. 

Live Stock. —Pastures good ; better than last year. Stock did not thrive 
as well as expected. Blackfaced hill wedders were not good. There has 
been very little disease. Clip of wool good ; better than last year. 

Stirlingshire (Western District). Wheat. None sown in district. 

Barley .—Little grown ; average yield 35 bushels of good quality, and 
fairly well secured. 

Oats. —This ciop is grown to a considerable extent in the district. The 
yield was not quite equal to last year, and is estimated at 35 bushels. 
The grain and straw suffered much from the continued heavy rains at 
time of taking. 

Harvest operations commenced a few days earlier than last year, under 
favourable circumstances ; but unfortunately the weathei soon broke, and 
continued so long broken, with the result that the harvest was protracted 
and not concluded till late in September. 

Ryegrass-hay was a good crop, easily and well secured under favourable 
conaitions, and would average 33 cwt Except in one or two instances 
there was an almost entire absence of clover, generally attributed to the 
frost after sowing. Meadow-hay —Less productive than usual; pretty 
well secured in the lower parts, but prejudicially affected by the rain in 
the upland and later parts of the district. 

Potatoes. —A good crop, digging to from 9 to 10£ tons; fine quality; 
very little disease. Kinds chiefiy grown, Sutton’s Abundance and Main- 
crop. No new varieties planted. 

Turnips. —Early sown; a heavy crop of fine quality of from 30 to 43 
tons ; later sown rather a light crop. 

No injury by insects. The crops were not injured by weeds to any 
appreciable extent. 

Live Stock. —The pastures were of average growth and quality in early 
part of season, and, from the great moisture and heat, of exceptional 
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growth, but not of the same quality in the latter part of it. As a rule 
stock throve fairly well* It has to be noted, however, that though there 
was the great rush of grass in autumn from the cause above mentioned, 
it did not possess th* substance of pasture grown under more normal 
conditions. Cattle and sheep free from disease. The clip of wool was of 
good quality and of average quantity. 

Stirlingshire (Eastern District). Wheat.—3k bushels for seed on clay 
land; 4 bushel less on dry field. One of the test crops for grain and 
straw that we have had for some years. Yield—clay, 46 bushels ; dry field, 
38 bushels. Straw, big crop. Largest acreage for some years. 

Barley .—A good crop ; 3 bushels seed. Best barley year for some years, 
grain weighing very heavy, not an uncommon weight 60 lb. per bushel. 
Straw good, and also yield from 26 bushels to 40 bushels. 

Oats .—6 bushels seed ; grain good quality, but straw very short; 26 
bushels to 36 bushels yield. 

Harvest earlier than usual. Very good in early districts, but somewhat 
protracted in later districts. 

Hay .—Carse, 2 tons ; dry field, 30 cwt.; meadow, fair crop ; some not 
well secured. Meadow-kay —Not so good. 

Potatoes .—Yield from 8 tons up ; quality all good, but prices small. No 
new varieties. 

Turnips. —Dry-field turnips very good ; carse of middling quality and 
short of weight, on account of very dry weather when brairding; some 
second sowing. 

No damage by insects. 

Live Stock .—Pastures middling summer, but very good autumn. Stock 
throve very well. Cattle and sheep free from disease. Clip of wool — 
Below average ; not nearly so good as last year. 

Clackmannanshire. Wheat .—48 bushels; 30 cwt straw; very good 
crop; seed sown, 3 bushels. 

Barley .—32 bushels ; 20 cwt. straw ; much the same as last year ; seed 
sown, 3 bushels. 

Oats .—44 bushels; 25 cwt straw ; grain a good yield ; straw under 
average ; seed sown, 4^ bushels. 

Harvest commenced last week of August, average time. 

Hay. —Fully 2 tons ; splendid quality. 

Potatoes .—8 tons ; much better than last year. Disease commenced 
well on in the season, but not to any great extent. Up-to Date was 
the only new variety. Very good croppei. 

Turnips. — 25 tons ; very good crop; came away well; no second 
sowing. 

No injury by insects. Very little damage by weeds. 

Live Stock. —Pastures fair average growth. Stock throve well, and 
were free from disease. 

Fifeshire (Eastern District). Wheat —Quantity, 44 bushels ; quality 
good, about the same as last year ; crop better than last year ; straw, l£ 
ton ; seed sown, 3 bushels. 

Barley. — Quantity, 40 bushels; quality good; crop better than last 
year; straw, 1| ton; seed sown, 3 bushels. 

Oats. —Quantity, 44 bushels ; quality good ; crop better than last year; 
straw, lj ton ; seed sown, 4 bushels. 

Harvest began at the usual time. 

Hay. —Quantity, 2 tons; quality good; about an average crop. Meadow - 
hay —Very little grown in this district. 

Potatoes. —Yield, 6 tons 10 cwt ; crop much better than last year. 
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There was no disease when lifted, but since being pitted about a quarter 
of the crop of Bruces and Farmer’s Glory have gone with disease. Up- 
to-Dates and Good Hopes are the only new varieties, and both are large 
croppers. 

Turnips .—Swedes yielded 20 tons and yellows 14 tons; an average 
crop. They brairded well. Only one sowing was required. 

No damage was done by insects. No injury was done by weeds. 

Live Stock .—Pastures were short of average growth, owing to the long 
spell of dry weather. Stock throve well Cattle and sheep have been 
free from disease. Clip of wool —About an average. 


Clip of wool —About an average. 


Fifeshire (East Neuk). Wheat. —At least 40 bushels ; best crop since 
1868 ; quality equal to last year’s extra fine quality ; straw about 1 j ton ; 
seed sown, 3 bushels. 

Barley. — 42 bushels; quality good ; quantity oonsiderably over an 
average ; bulk under average, about 1 ton. Where sown with drill, 2 to 
2£ bushels ; by hand, 3 to 3£ bushels. 

Oats .—48 bushels ; quality good ; straw generally very short; quantity 
ranging from £ ton to l£ ton. 

Harvest a week earlier than last year, and was very favourable, mostly 
everything being led within the month in grand order. 

Stay. —About lj ton ; under average crop, but very fine quality, as the 
weather was perfect for haymaking. Little second crop owing to drought. 
Meadow-hay —None grown except on higher districts, where the crop was 
above an average. 

Potatoes. — An extra crop; average yield over 6A tons; Bruce and 
Farmer’s Glory badly diseased. Disease began about" middle of October 
owing to excessive wet. Good Hope is a new sort. 

Turnips. — Swedes, 20 tons; yellows, 14 tons; auality good; little 
resowing. Worm ate round below stalk, and some fields showed numerous 
blanks immediately after thinning. Turnip-louse did considerable damage 
in August. 

Charlock and runches did considerable damage where indigenous. 
Bather more owing to backward spring and dry summer. 

Live Stock. —Grass was plentiful early in the year, but owing to con¬ 
tinued drought got very scarce ; quality good. Stock did very well for 
a time, but during the dry spell fell off m condition. No disease except 
an occasional case of anthrax. Clip of wool —About an average as to quality 
and quantity. 

Fifeshire (Middle District). Wheat. — 44 bushels. The quality of both 
grain and straw is excellent. There is a better yield of grain, and the 
weight of straw is heavier. The quantity of seed used is from 3£ to 4 
bushels. Weight of straw, 2 tons. 

Barley. —48 bushels is a common yield of this grain. The colour and 
quality, owing to the dry weather before and during harvest, very good. 
The weight of straw will be fully ton heavier than last year’s yield. 
Seed generally sown, from 4 to 4$ bushels. 

Oats. —Owing to the drought in the end of June and during the greater 
part of the month of July, this crop is the lightest of the cereals, both in 
yield of grain and weight of straw. 48 bushels will be a full average 
yield; the weight of straw not more than from 25 to 28 cwt. Quantity 
of seed used, 6 oushels. 

Harvest was begun about the 15th of August, which is about two weeks 
before the average time. The weather was fine, which allowed the whole 
crop in this district to be secured in good condition. 

Hay. —The crop was also a particularly heavy one, and was well mixed 
with clover. It was considerably heavier than the crop of 1897. The 
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average weight this year will be about 2 tons. It was well got; secured, 
all of it, in excellent order. Meadow-hay —Scarcely so good as the crop of 
last year; 1 ton 10 cwt. will be a full average. 

Potatoes. —The crop in this district was a record one. Never before 
have we had such an abundant one ; the season seemed to have suited 
this esculent. 10 tons and even 12 tons yield have not been uncommon, 
but the average may be stated at 7^ to 8 tons. No disease; no new 
varieties. Up-to-Date the latest, and it is a heavy cropper. 

Turnips. —The crop brairded quickly and regularly owing to showerv 
weather about the beginning of June. No second sowing was required. 
The average weight of yellows will be scarcely equal to that of last year- 
15 tons; whereas swedes will very closely approximate to the crop of 1897 
—from 20 to 22 tons. The crop has improved very much since tne begin¬ 
ning of October. 

No damage by insects to grain crops. Wireworm did some injury to 
turnips ; only average loss. Very little injury caused by weeds. 

Live Stock . — Pastures were better than they were last year, more 
especially in the autumn. Stock throve very well, and were free from 
disease. Clip of wool of average quality. 

Fifbshire (Western District). Wheat .—On the best coast lands—quan¬ 
tity, 44 bushels ; weight of straw, 35 cwt. ; quality of both very fine ; 
quantity of seed sown, 3£ to 4 bushels. In the poorer back-lying districts 
not much wheat sown, but the average quantity of any grown will be, 
say, 36 bushels ; weight of straw, 35 cwt.; quality of both grain and straw 
good ; seed sown, 4 bushels. 

Barley .—On the best lands—quantity, 56 bushels ; weight of straw, 35 
cwt. ; quality of both fine ; 3£ oushels of seed sown. On the secondary 
lands—quantity, 44 bushels; weight of straw, 27 cwt. ; quality of both 
good ; seed sown, 4 bushels. 

Oats. —On the best lands—quantity, 48 bushels ; 25 to 30 cwt. of straw ; 
quality of both very fine ; seed sown, 4 bushels. On the poorer lands— 
quantity, 44 bushels ; 25 to 30 cwt. of straw ; quality of both fine ; seed 
sown, from 4 to 5 bushels. 

Harvest began on 22nd August, about a week earlier than the season 
before, or what is usual. 

Hay .—Quantity on the best lands, 2 tons ; quality fine. On the pooler 
soils—quantity, 1 ton to 30 cwt.; quality fine. Meadow-hay was a good 
crop. 

Potatoes .—Crop good and abundant on both the best lands and also the 
inferioi —6 tons on the former and 5 tons on the latter. Quality in both 
cases fine. No disease in the later varieties, but a considerable part of the 
earlier sorts are badly affected. 

Turnips. —Swedes a very fine and full crop, b&y 20 to 25 tons—in some 
cases more. Yellows generally a poor crop, of bad quality, and much 
affected by finger-and-toe. On hard lands the braird was indifferent, 
and in some cases resowing bad to be resorted to—frost and frosty winds 
the cause. 

No damage to speak of by insects. No damage by weeds, except when 
badly farmed. 

Live Stock. —Pastures were good, but cattle did not flesh well. Cattle 
and sheep perfectly free from disease. Clip of wool— Much the same as 
last year. 

Perthshire (South-Western District). Wheat. —3£ bushels seed ; pro¬ 
duce, 40 bushels; straw plentiful and of good quality; better yiela of 
grain than last year; about an average area under wheat. 

Barley. —3 bushels seed; produce on carse land, 32 bushels; dry- 
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field land, 32 bushels; straw good; not such a large area sown as last 
year. 

Oats. —bushels seed, and in some cases more ; produce, 36 bushels ;. 
grain fully better sample than last year, and yield of straw about average. 

Harvest began about average time, but fully ten days earlier than in 
1897. 

Hay. —Heavier crop and better quality than last year ; well got, but the 
second-crop bay was badly damaged by weather. Average of first crop 
2 tons 5 cwt. on carse land, 35 cwt. on dry field. Meadow-hay —Heavier 
crop than last year. 

Potatoes .—About double the yield of 1897. The average yield was 
probably about 7 to 9 tons. Yes, a good deal of disease, mostly amongst 
the older varieties. Sutton’s Abundance and Maincrops seem to be the 
principal kinds planted. 

Turnups .—About 18 tons ; quality not so good, nor yet was the quantity 
up to last year’s crop ; brairded badly, but not much resowing required. 
Turnips seem thin on the ground. 

No damage to speak of—in fact less than usual. Usual crop and kinds 
of weeds. 

Live Stock. —Pastures during the season of average growth and quality 
with last year. This part of Scotland did not suffer so much from 
drought as some of the counties farther north. Stock did fairly well on 
the pastures ; but thfc early spring caused stock to be very dear to buy in, 
and they left little or nothing for the summer’s keep. Cattle and sheep 
free from disease. Clip of wool —Fully an average. 

Perthshire (Coupar-Angus District). Wheat. — The average yield in 
this district will be rather more than last year, from 38 to 44 bushels, 
with more straw, and quality of grain also superior ; seed sown, from 3 to 
3£ bushels. 

Barley. —This crop is superior to that of last year both in quantity and 
quality of grain and straw, yielding from 40 to 50 bushels ; seed generally 
sown, from 2.V to 3 bushels. 

Oats. —A fair average crop ; quantity and quality of grain good, but 
yield of straw rather less ; seed generally sown, from 3£ to 4$ bushels. 

Harvest began about the usual time, on the last week of August, and 
weather being favourable, the crops were generally all well secured within 
four weeks. 

Hay. —A full crop of excellent hay of good quality, but rather deficient 
in clover; yielding from 2 to 3 tons. Meadow-hay —Very good wh&t was 
of it, but comparatively little made of it in this district. 

Potatoes. —The crop this year is fully more than an average one, more 
than double that of last year, and of superior quality, with very little 
disease; yield from 8 to 12 tons of marketable potatoes. 

Turnips.— A good average crop, but scarcely equal to that of last year; 
quality, however, generally good, and comparatively free of finger-and- 
toe ; average weight about 20 tons. Crop brairded well, and no second 
sowings required. 

There has been very little damage to the crops by insects this year, 
and where crops are good no damage by weeds. 

Live Stock. —The pastures were of average growth and quality with last 
year, and live stock of all kinds did well. Cattle and sheep comparatively 
free from diseases of any kind. An excellent clip of wool , both as to 
weight and quality. 

Perthshire (Strathearn District). Wheat —Very little grown ; a fair 

average crop; 35 to 45 bushels ; 3 to 4 bushels sown. 

Barley .—A full average crop; 40 to 50 bushels. Bright and fine as 
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the season was, barley was in many cases dark in colour and unequally 
ripened. 

Oats. —An average crop; 45 to 50 bushels ; 4 to 5 bushels sown. Lea 
corn short in straw; rea-land corn a full crop both in corn and straw, 
and grain well filled and turning out well on threshing-floor. 

Harvest two to three weeks earlier than usual. In some cases cutting 
finished in August. In late districts harvesting was much delayed by 
wet weather and little or no drying weather even in early districts, so 
that on the whole harvest was a protracted one. 

Hay. —Crop, very much contrary to expectation, turned out a full 
average one, and in some instances proved a very heavy crop; well 
secured.; average to 2 tons; well mixed as regards clover and rye¬ 
grass. Meadow-hay —Less productive than last year, but secured in good 
condition. 

Potatoes. —Crop a very good average one ; 6 to 7 tuns, in several cases 
10 to 12 tons, ana pretty free of disease. Maincrop and Abundance were 
theprincipal kinds grown. 

Turnips , contrary to expectation, turned out a good crop, except in 
cases where wireworm played havoc ; not much second sowing ; average, 
16 to 20 tons; quality, especially yellow, rather deficient, and notwith¬ 
standing in many cases a large crop, yet standing very little eating. 

No injury to grain crops by insects, turnips only suffering by grub and 
wireworm ; damage less as regards grain crops, and more as regards 
turnips. There was little or no injury by weeds, and damage less than 
usual. 

Live Stock. —The pastures suffered considerably from the drought, ex¬ 
cept on well-farmed heavy land, but towards the end of the season were 
much improved by the late rains. Stock throve wonderfully well, except 
where the pastures were much burned up. Cattle and sheep have been 
free of disease. Clip of wool was an average in quantity and quality. 

Perthshire (Highland District). Wheat. —None sown. 

Barley. —30 bushels; 53 lb.; sown, 4 bushels; straw good in heavy 
land, but not so in light land ; straw only fair in quality. 

Oats .—Lea oats, 43 bushels; 43 lb. Clean land, 36 bushels; 41 lb. 
5 bushels sown; straw was excellent in quality, but not bulky. 

Harvest began a little earlier than usual. The weather was excellent, 
and the crops well secured. 

Hay. —As good as last year and excellent in quality ; 20 ewt., and well 
secured. Meadow-hay —Fully better than last year, and well got. 

Potatoes. —6 tons ; slight disease. Up - to - Date was the better crop. 
The potato crop all over was the best of the season. 

Turnips .—20 tons; some places better than others, and quality good ; 
early sown better than late, and brairded well. No second sowing 
required. 

No insects. Few weeds, on account of the dry weather. 

Live Stock. —Pastures good in the beginning and end of season. In mid 
season not so good, through the dry weather. Stock throve well, and were 
in good condition. Cattle and sheep were free from disease. Clip of wool 
—Quality and clip fully better than last year. 

Forfarshire (Western District). Wheat. —50 bushels ; quality of both 
grain and straw extra good owing to the fine weather ; seed, 3 bushels. 

Bariev. —56 bushels ; quality of grain and also of straw first-class ; seed, 
4 bushels. 

Oats. —From 30 bushels to 96 bushels, the yield being above an average 
where the land was in anything like order; quality of grain and straw 
first-rate, owing to the good harvesting weather. 
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Harvest commenced from 14 to 18 days before the usual time. 

Hay. —About 2 tons; of first-rate quality. 

Potatoes. —The potato crop was a very good one ; from 8 to 10 tons of 
dressed potatoes ; more than double last year’s crop ; no disease, and very 
few, if any, new varieties planted in this neighbourhood. 

Twrnips .—From 24 to 33 tons ; quality of swedes good where not mil¬ 
dewed,—the same applies to yellows, which would weigh from 15 to 30 
tons. 

No injury by insects to speak of. Not much, if any, injury from weeds, 
as the season was so dry one could get them kept down. 

Live Stock .—Pastures during the season of average growth and quality 
with last year. Stock did fairly well. Cattle ana sheep free from 
disease. Clip of wool —A full average. 

Forfarshire (Eastern District). Wheat .—40 to 45 bushels ; good 
quality and well saved in harvesting ; straw under average; 3 to 4 bushels 
sown. 

Barley .—40 to 48 bushels of excellent quality ; straw much under 
average ; 4 bushels sown. 

Oats.—4b to 50 bushels ; good quality ; straw very short owing to want 
of rain during growth ; 4 to 6 bushels sown. 

Harvest began about 22nd August, rather earlier than 1897. Weather 
good, and crops saved in excellent condition. 

Hay .—Light crop, about 3 tons; fairly good quality, but slightly 
deficient in clovers. Meadow-hay —None in district 

Potatoes .—About double last yearns crop ; average from 8 to 10 tons, 
in some cases as high as 14 tons ; quality good ; no disease to speak of. 

Turnips .—Much under last year’s crop, about 18 to 20 tons average ; 
exceptional cases as high as 28 tons where not affected by drought and 
mildew. 

Crops not injured by insects; but autumn-sown wheat much tom up 
by crows, which in this district are becoming alarmingly numerous. Oat 
crop injured a good deal by skelloeks. 

Live Stock .—Pastures poor owing to want of rain. Stock throve very 
well. Cattle and sheep free from disease. Clip of wool —Full average 
clip ; prices very low. 

Aberdeenshire (Buchan District). Wheat .—Not grown in this district. 

Barley .—The crop was both more extensive and a better out-turn than 
last year, the straw being perhaps shorter ; weight from 54 to 56 and 57 
lb., and in some cases even more ; quantity sown, from 3 to 4 bushels. 

Oats> owing to the dry season for a considerable time previous to 
harvest, did not look to be such a heavy crop as last year, more especially 
oats after turnips. The crop was secured in excellent order, and has 
yielded far more corn and better quality than last year, even although 
the straw was much shorter. Weight of grain, from 40 to 44 lb. per 
bushel; quantity sown, about 6 bushels; out-turn, 40 bushels, and in 
many cases much more. 

Harvest was commenced about 1st September, and was about a 
week earlier than last year. The weather was all that could be desired 
throughout. 

Hay. —The crop was above an average, and was secured in splendid 
condition. Meadow-hay is not much cultivated in this district. 

Potatoes .—The yield this year is not at all regular, some crops very 
heavy and others not an average, but all, as a rule, of very fine quality ,* 
very few cases of disease. 

Turnips .—Not so good a crop as last year by a long way. Swedes, 15 
to 20 tons; yellows, 14 to 16 tons, and are not so good in proportion to 
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swedes. Neither have bulked so well owing to the wet state the land was 
in when sown and the continued dry weather throughout the later part 
of the season. 

No damage done by ; nsects. Weeds were not so bad as in many seasons, 
even although the land was badly made. 

Live Stock .—The pastures, owing to the wet forepart of the season, were 
fully an average, especially the latter part of the season, when they might 
be characterised as luxuriant. The stock did not do so well at first, but 
afterwards did better on the pasture. Cattle and sheep were free from 
disease. Clip of wool —About an average ; price very low. 

Aberdeenshire (Formartine District). Wheat. —None grown. 

Barley. —Last year 37 bushels; this year 37 bushels; straw 5 per cent 
less than last year ; seed sown, 4 bushels. The bushel weight of the grain 
is 2 to 3 lb. over average, and being well secured, the quality of both 
grain and straw is excellent. 

Oats. —Last year 39 bushels ; this year 42 bushels ; straw 10 per cent 
less than last year ; seed sown, bushels, but on high-lying land 
bushels; quality of grain and straw excellent. 

Harvest began about the usual time, and the weather was all that 
could be desired. 

Hay. —“Seeds”— i.e., ryegrass and clover mixed—are cut for hay, and 
yielded last year 27 cwt.: this year 30 cwt. ; quality excellent. Meadow- 
hay —Practically none grown here. 

Potatoes. —Last year 4£ tons; this year 7 tons; of excellent quality, and 
almost free from disease. 

Turnips. —Last year 20 tons ; this year 15 tons. Crop brairded badly, 
much of the land having been worked in bad condition owing to heavy 
rains in May. 

Usual damage from turnip-fly, which always works when the braird is 
sickly. Not much injury by weeds, but couch-grass and knot-grass are 
holding their own. 

Live Stock .—Pastures were fairly good; perhaps scarcely so good as 
last year. Live stock throve fairly well. Cattle and sheep free from 
disease. 


Aberdeenshire (Garioch District). Wheat .—None grown. 

Barley is the crop of the season, both as regards straw and grain. The 
crop came to maturity in all the late districts, and the weight is above 
that of many years—58 lb. and even 59 lb. per bushel is quite common. 
The quantity usually sown for seed is 4| bushels, and the average yield 
would be 40 bushels. 

Oats .—The straw on the oat crop is not so rank as last year. The 
drought in the months of June, July, and August was against that cereal, 
but the grain is heavy and turning out well. Straw* will be scarce, but 
the crop was spleudidly harvested, and the yield will be 42 bushels, after 
a sowing of 6 bushels. 

Harvest was begun about the 30th of August, or a week or so later than 
usual. The cutting of oats was commenced a few days after the 30th of 
August. 

Hay .—The crop was not quite up to last year, the drought in the month 
of June lessened the quantity, but it was well mixed with rye and clover, 
and was well harvested. The Weight would be about 1J ton. There is 
no meadow-hay. 

Potatoes .—The crop this year was very good, above that of last year, 
and keeping well in the pits. No disease heard of, and the weight would 
be about 4 tons. Verpr few new varieties planted. 

Turnips .—The turnip is considerably less than last year, but the quality 
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is very good, and stock have thriven well. There was a deal of second 
sowing in the early part of the season ; the first sowing did not make an 
appearance and a second sowing was required, which did very well, 
although the bulbs were small in consequence. Swedes and yellows are 
about the same weight, and may be stated at 17 to 24 tons. 

No insects. The crops suffered no injury from weeds. 

Live Stock —The pasturage grass was very good throughout the whole 
season, and stock throve well upon it. No disease of any consequence 
has attacked the cattle or sheep this year. Clip of wool —Similar to last 
year, both in quantity and quality. 

Aberdeenshire (Strathbogie District). Barley. —There was a con¬ 
siderable increase in the area put under barley. The season being 
favourable —dry and warm—the crop was early, and was got well secured 
in the stackyard. From the steam thrashing-machine heavy weights are 
the rule, ranging from 56 to 58 lb. There is great differences in the 
return of grain, and 5 quarters may be stated as a general average. 

Oats .—in many instances the quantity of straw was somewhat deficient 
and under an average. Oats on lea were generally a satisfactory crop, 
but after roots rather poor, especially in straw. The quality of grain is 
good, and the weight ranges all the way from 40 lb. up to 45 lb. 42 lb. 
may be stated as a general average weight. 

Harvest. —Barley harvest began about a week earlier than the usual 
time, and as there was an extended area under that cereal, together with 
fine weather for reaping, cutting was well forward before the season was 
far advanced. 

Ray. —The crop was generally short in bulk, but being made in good 
weather the quality was excellent. An average crop may be stated at 
35 cwt. 

Potatoes. —Generally the crop was good, and the quality of the tubers 
excellent. There was no disease in the district. 

Turnips. —The crop is somewhat under an average. On stiff land, 
owing to the dry weather, the plants were remarkably stiff in coming to 
the hoe, and on such land they nave not matured to be a good crop. The 
season up till the present has been favourable for economising roots, and 
it is well, as they are expected to be generally scarce by spring. 

There was no injury done by insects during the past season. 

Live Stock. —The pastures were generally good during the season, and 
stock of ail kinds aid well upon them. It is always noticeable that 
animals thrive better in a warm season than in a cold one, even although 
pastures be barer. There has not been any disease amongst the stock 
auring the past season. Clip of wool —The quality was better than it has 
been for the past few seasons. The difference was, perhaps, more notice¬ 
able on hill stocks than on sheep fed on the low ground. All stock-owners 
complain bitterly of the low prices that the clip now realises as compared 
with a number of years ago ; but as far as the producer is concerned, there 
is no help for it. 

Banffshire (Lower District). Wheat .—Very little or none grown. 

Barley. —A large breadth sown, which gave an average crop, both of 
straw and grain, the latter of good quality and heavy weight, 58 to 60 
lb. being not uncommon; quantity would be slightly less perhaps than 
last year, say 3| to 5£ quarters ; seed sown, about 4 bushels. 

Oats , like the barley, is an average crop, and turning out, on being 
handled, better than expectation, both as regards quantity and weight, 
no doubt owing to the high temperature which prevailed in August 
fully maturing the grain. It is of beautiful quality, and the weight up 
to 48 lb., and hardly anything below 43 lb. After turnip crop again 
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brings down the average yield, which may be stated at about 40 bushels. 
Seed sown, 5 to 6 bushels. 

Harvest about a week later than former year. Emphatically a 
September harvest, beginning with the month and all finished up by the 
end of it. Many farmers are now harvesting the oat crop at an earlier 
stage of ripeness than used to prevail, and this they believe, from experi¬ 
ence, with considerable advantage, the best of the grain being preserved, 
which is most easily shed when over-ripened, “John often being lost 
waiting for sock,” as the old saying has it. The Binder is also an import¬ 
ant factor in preserving the grain, as well as shortening and lessening the 
risk of the harvest. 

Hay. —Under an average; quality good, fairly mixed ; quantity say 
about 25 cwt. Meadow-hay —Hardly any. 

Potatoes. —Much better than expected as a growing crop; quality 
excellent; quantity about same as last year—to 4£ tons ; very little 
disease. The Champion variety, which was being superseded in some 
cases by other varieties, looks as if it will still hold the field as one of the 
best all-round field potatoes. 

Turnips. —Not so big a crop as last year, which turned out better than 
expectation—perhaps 2 to 3 tons below last year ; growth was stiff for a 
time after hoeing, perhaps owing to the weather, much of the earlier 
sown not being in good condition. Quality good ; not much second 
sowing required. 

Little or no damage by insects. Damage by weeds in some cases, the 
land, owing to the wet spring, not being so well cleaned as usual. 

Live Stock. —Pastures much about the same, both years below 1896. 
Stock throve fairly well. Cattle and sheep free from disease on the whole. 
Clip of wool —I suppose an average. 

Morayshire (Lower District). Wheat .—Very fine crop. On one farm 
in Moray over 40 acres wei e valued over to an incoming tenant at 49 
bushels an acre. Yield generally good, and quality excellent. Average 
would probably be about 40 bushels, fully as high as last year ; about 4 
bushels sown. 

Barley. —Excellent crop ; fully average bulk ; grain unusually superior 
alike in weight and quality—58 lb. quite common. Colour particularly 
good. Yield much the same as last year—44 bushels; 3 to 4 bushels 
sown. 

Oats. —Not so heavy as previous year, but a big fine crop, yielding 
about 50 bushels of superior grain weighing 43 to 44 lb., and frequently 
45 lb., occasionally 46 and 47 lb.; about 4 bushels sown. 

Harvest began about usual time—20th to 25th August. 

Hay. —Crop better than last year, yet not heavy. Several fields went 
over 2 tons ; average would be about ton. Clover fully as abundant 
as usual. Ryegrass strong in growth, but thin on the ground. Meadow- 
hay —Scarcely any. 

Potatoes. —Better than last year, and quite healthy. Yield would vary 
from 5 to 10 tons; average probably 7 tons; quality exceptionally fine. 
Magnums as good on the table in autumn this year as either Cups or 
Maincrops. 

Turnips. —Not so heavy a crop as in 1897, even where they are best. 
Much canker on many farms worked in five shifts ; none where rotation 
is seven shifts or more. Summer prospects, except for canker, excellent; 
but autumn growth not equal to last year’s. 28 tons seldom reached ; 24 
to 25 much more common ; 20 tons frequently not exceeded. 

No injury by insects. No special injury by weeds. 

Live Stock .—Pastures during the season of average growth and quality 
with last year. Stock throve very well in the early part of the season ; 
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not quite so well towards the end of it. Catttle and sheep free from 
disease. Clip of Wool —Good ; rather over average. 

Nairnshire. Wheat. —None grown. 

Barley. —34 bushels j grain and straw better in quality; 4 bushels 
sown. 

Oats .—40 bushels ; better ; 5 to 6 bushels sown. 

Harvest about a week earlier. 

Potatoes .—Yield about equal to last year ; very little disease. A few, 
with very good results. 

Turnips. —Yield not so heavy; a good deal of finger-and-toe or canker ; 
brairdea well. No. 

Gummed owing to dry weather at certain stage. No injury by weeds. 

Live Stock. —Pastures during the season of average growth and quality 
with last year. Stock throve very well. Cattle and sheep free from 
disease. 

Inverness-shire (Inverness District). Wheat. —The crop was small 
in area, but the return in quantity and quality was very satisfactory; 
quantity sown, from 3 to 4 bushels, according to condition and quality of 
land. 

Barley .— The yield is a full average, while the quality is a maximum ; 
quantity sown, from 3 to 4| bushels. The crop was harvested in fine 
condition. 

Oats. —The yield was exceptionally good, and the quality very fine, no 
damage of any kind occurring to grain or straw ; quantity sown, 3^ to 5 
bushels ; yield, from 30 to 45 bushels. 

Harvest about the usual time. 

Hay. —A full average on best lands ; quality and condition good ; aver¬ 
age about ton on fair land, to 2£ tons on best land. Meadow-hay— 
None grown. 

Potatoes. —The yield was about an average, from 5 to 8 tons ; quality 
excellent, and no disease of any kind prevalent 

Turnips. —The crop, with few exceptions, is under an average. They 
brairded all right, but more than an average area of the crop was affected 
by finger-and-toe. 

No injury by insects. No injury by weeds, except some oats and barley 
fields where charlock did severe damage. 

Live Stock. —Pastures about an average. Stock throve very fair. Cattle 
and sheep free from disease. Clip of wool —Average. 

Inverness-shire (Island of Skye). Wheat. —None grown. 

Barley. —None grown. 

Oats. —Generally good, giving up to six bolls of a return. The quantity 
sown of seed is about a boll. 

Harvesting started usual time with exceptionally fine weather. 

Hajy. —The crop is in advance of last year as to quantity and quality. 
Meadow-hay is more productive this year. 

Potatoes. —The crop is very deficient in many places, down to the half, 
and the quality inferior. 

Turnips. —The crop is very far short, down to the half on many farms. 
It is supposed the wet cold season caused the deficiency. 

I am not aware that the turnips suffered by insects this season. The 
weeds were very difficult to keep down on account of the wet, and re¬ 
quired continuous attention. 

Live Stock. —The pastures were not so good as last year. Stock did not 
thrive scarcely as well as last year, but were perfectly free from disease. 
Clip of wool —About an average. 
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Inverness-shire (Lochaber District). Wheat. —None grown. 

Barley .—Almost none grown. 

Oats. —28 bushels ; quality of straw and grain good ; 6 bushels sown. 

Harvest —Oats were cut much earlier this year, and harvest was cor¬ 
respondingly earlier in the district. 

hay. —1J ton ; quality good on the whole. Meadow-hay —Good crop. 

Potatoes. —5 tons; very little disease ; disease did not show till begin¬ 
ning of October. 

Turnips. —12 tons; quality bad; mostly gone with finger - and - toe ; 
brairded well; only one sowing required. 

No injury by insects or weeds. 

Live Stock. —Pastures above average growth and quality. Stock throve 
very well. Cattle and sheep free from disease. Clip of wool —Average. 

Ross-shire (Dingwall and Munlochy District). Wheat. —More grown 
this season than last; quantity of grain fully average, also quality ; 
quantity of straw, and quality, fair average ; seed, 4 bushels. 

Barley. —Quantity and quality of grain considerably over average, say 
44 bushels ; quantity and quality of straw average ; seed sown, 4 bushels. 

Oats.— Quantity and quality of grain both over average, say 48 bushels ; 
quantity of straw below average, quality fine ; seed, 4 to 5 bushels. 

Harvest began on 22nd August, rather later than usual; was got over 
in 28 days or thereby ; weather favourable. 

Hay. —Quality of crop very fine ; ryegrass and clovers grew well ; 
quantity, say lj ton. Hay was fairly well got. Meadow-hay —None 
grown. 

Potatoes. —The crop yielded better than last season, say 8 or 9 tons; 
quality of roots very fine ; scarcely any disease ; no new varieties. 

Turnips. —Crop not average. Swedes, 22 to 23 tons ; yellows, 12 to 13 
tons. Finger-and-toe much more prevalent; earlier fields much spoiled 
by mildew ; crop brairded slowly, owing to cold nights, which caused 
some resowing. 

Not more than usual injury by insects and weeds. Annual weeds grew 
more freely. 

Live Stock. —Pastures were of average growth and quality. Drought 
threatened at one period, but was not serious. Stock throve well. Cattle 
and sheep free from disease. Clip of wool —Fair average. 

Ross-shire (Tain, Cromarty, and Invergordon District). Wheat. — 
36 to 38 bushels, and very fine quality; 3| to 4 bushels; very fine ; extra 
heavy weight. 

Barley. —40 bushels ; very fine ; extra heavy weight. 

Oats. —42 bushels ; over average quality and colour ; short in straw. 

Harvest began generally about 20th August, the usual time. 

Hay. —1| ton; fine quality; fully the usual quantity of clover. Meadow- 
hay —None grown. 

Potatoes. —Varied, not equal, but on- the whole up to last year ; 6 to 7 
tons; no disease. 

Turnips. —19 to 21 tons; quality not so good as last year; brairded not 
so well; a little resowing. 

Crops not injured by insects. Severe dry weather for a time affected 
growth. Weeds not greater than usual. 

Live Stock .—Pastures not average ; growth and quality better. Stock 
throve well owing to warm weather. Cattle and sheep free from disease. 
Clip of wool —Bare; average weight; good quality. 

Sutherland. Wheat. —None grown. 
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Barley. —Below average, both corn and straw; good quality and fair 
weight; 30 to 32 bushels ; seed sown, 3 to 3£ bushels. 

Oats. —On all the light and dry lands crop suffered from drought. 30 
to 34 bushels; quality good; seed sown, 5 to 6 bushels. 

Harvest a week to ten days later. 

Hay. —This crop was generally good and above average, to 1J ton. 
Meadow-hay —More ; a good crop. 

Potatoes. —6 to 7 tons ; a little disease in places. No new varieties. 

Turnips .—Both in quantity and quality much below last year. Swedes, 
15 to 18 tons ; yellows, 12 to 15 tons. Brairded pretty well, afterwards 
suffered for want of rain. 

On some lea-fields grub prevalent and did damage. Not more than 
usual damage by weeds. 

Live Stock. —Pastures good early part of season, but suffered seriously 
from drought after June. Stock throve fairly well. Cattle and sheep 
free from disease. Clip of wool —Quality good ; slightly over average. 

Caithness-shire. Wheat .— Not grown. 

Barley .—An excellent crop of about 5 quarters, weighing 54 to 56 lb. 
per bushel; seed, 4 bushels. 

Oats. —A good crop of both straw and grain, yielding 5 to 6 quarters, 
with grain weighing 40 to 44 lb. per bushel; quantity of seed, 4 to 5 
bushels. 

Harvest began about the usual time. 

Hay. —A well-mixed crop of about 2 tons; secured in good order. 
Meadow-hay —Fair, and got in good order ; much more productive. 

Potatoes .—Crop sound, and when put in fairly well a good crop ; 5 to 6 
tons on late farms. Crop proved blanky and unproductive. 

Turnips .—Crop very middling, with plenty of disease in the form of 
finger-and-toe and anbury. Braird came fairly well, but a wet spring 
retarded growth. Weight of crop an unknown quantity, with no lasting 
when being eaten. 

No insect attacks. The dry season prevented the growth of weeds. 

Live Stock. —Pastures fair. Stock of all kinds did well on grass, but 
many sold at prices less than when purchased in spring. Cattle and sheep 
free from disease. Wool —Over an average, but clip almost unsaleable. 

Orkney. Wheat .— None grown. 

Bere. —The average yield was about 32 bushels, weighing about 48 lb.; 
seed sown, from 3| to 4| bushels. 

Oats. —The quantity and quality of both grain and straw were good, 
and the yield more than last year, the average of grain being about 32 
bushels, weighing about 40 lb. ; seed, 4 to 6 bushels. 

Harvest began ten days later than last year, and about a fortnight after 
the usual time. 

Hay was a much better crop than last year ; quantity about 25 cwt. 

Potatoes were a poor crop, only about half the yield of last year; weight 
about 3 tons. 

Turnips brairded well. There is some finger-and-toe, and the crop is 
not so good as last year ; weight about 10 tons. 

There was very little damage done by insects. There were a good deal 
of weeds in turnip crop. 

Live Stock. —Pastures were good all season, and much better than last 
year. Stock throve well, and with one or two exceptions were free from 
disease. The clip of wool was an average. 

Owing to a late seed-time and cold wet weather in July the cereal crops 
were very backward about the end of that month, but fine warm weather 
in August and September improved the oats immensely, but came rather 
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late for the here crop, which ripens earlier than the oats. Potatoes 
and turnips suffered also from the cold wet weather in July, and some 
turnips were laid down in rather damp weather, which accounts for the 
finger-and-toe. 

Shetland (Island of Unst). No wheat 

Barley .—Only sown in small patches by crofters. Crop about an 
average. 

Oats .—Quality of grain not so heavy as last year; straw heavier; about 
6 bushels of seed sown. 

Harvest began about the usual time, but about eight to ten days later 
than last year. 

Hay .—Eyegrass generally lighter than last year, owing to late and cold 
spring. Meadow-hay—On wet ground not so heavy as last year, but on 
high ground heavier. 

Potatoes .—Weight in tons not known; average crop; quality very 
good; no disease; no new varieties planted. 

Turnips. —An excellent crop, above the average, and roots of excellent 
quality. Early sown brairded well and evenly, and were soon ready for 
thinning; late sown, owing to period of cold weather, seriously retarded, 
and in some cases second sowing necessary. 

No damage by insects. Ground fairly clean throughout 

Live Stock —Grass very late, and pastures extremely bare during May and 
June ; rapid growth during July and August, and grass continued grow¬ 
ing till November. During early summer stock kept very backward in 
condition, but towards end of the summer came up in condition rapidly. 
Sheep and cattle free from disease. Clip of wool —Quality fairly good ; 
yield about an average. 

Shetland (Lerwick District). Wheat. —None. 

Barley and Oats .—Defective both in quantity and quality ; yield much 
below last year. The summer has been cold and wet. 

Harvest a fortnight behind usual time. 

Hay. —The quality of the hay crop, both ryegrass and clover, is good. 
The yield in quantity is below last year. Meadow-hay —Fully one-third 
less productive than last year. 

Potatoes. —The crop slightly inferior to last year ; in quality good and 
sound ; no disease to speak of. 

Turnips. —What turnips there are are good, but the weight is far below 
last year. The crop did not braird well, and in some places a second sow¬ 
ing was required. The weather was cold and windy. 

No damage by insects. Very little damage from weeds. Average. 

Live Stock —The pastures were fair, but average growth and quality 
below last year. Stock did not thrive as well as usual on pasture, owing 
to the cold weather. Cattle and sheep fairly well, but not up to the aver¬ 
age. Clip of wool —Quality is fair, but under the average in weight. 
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THE METEOROLOGY OF 1898. 


The following table gives a comparison of the winds, mean 
pressure, temperature, rainfall, cloud, and sunshine of 1898 as 
compared with the previous forty-two years’ averages:— 


Table showing foe Wind Direction and Force, Mean Barometric 
Pressure, Mean Temperature, Rainfall, Cloud, and Sun¬ 
shine, THE EXCESS ABOVE, OR THE DEFECT FROM, THE AVERAGES 
for all Scotland for the previous forty-two years. 
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January. —The mean temperature of the month was 42°*9, 
or 5°*8 above the average, and this excess was equally dis¬ 
tributed between the days and the nights. This is absolutely 
the highest mean temperature hitherto recorded for January 
by the Scottish Meteorological Society, the next highest being 
41°*2 in 1882, or 1°*7 lower than this month. This was due 
to the quite extraordinary prevalence of west south-westerly 
winds, these occurring on 20 days—10 days from the S.W. and 
10 days from the W. These in their turn were occasioned by the 
circumstance that barometric pressure exceeded the average 
to a much greater extent in the south than in the north of 
Scotland, the excess above the normal being 0*330 inch on the 
Solway, but only 0143 inch in the north of Shetland. Ac¬ 
companying this was a decidedly greater excess of temperature 
in the south as compared with the north, the excess being 6°*5 
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on the Solway, whereas in Shetland it was only 3°*5. The ex¬ 
cess of temperature was also from one to two degrees higher 
at inland than at coast stations. Another striking feature of 
the temperature was that at fourteen stations it did not fall 
below freezing on any night during the month. 

The mean rainfall was 3*14 inches, or 20 per cent under the 
average. The rainfall was distributed over Scotland in a very 
unequal manner. Thus at all stations south of the Grampians 
it was less than the average, the quantities collected over large 
areas being only from one-fourth to one-half the average. It 
was also deficient in the southern Hebrides, and from Wick to 
Inverness and westward of this line. On the other hand, the 
average was exceeded in Orkney, along the south shore of the 
Moray Firth, and the Caledonian Canal from Inverness to 
Loch Linnhe. The excess was 100 per cent at Deerness and 
50 per cent at Fort William. 

February. —The mean temperature was 38°*2, being only 
slightly below the average, but its geographical distribution 
was unequal. Thus it was under the average to the north of 
a line drawn from near Skerryvore through Glencarron to 
Kinnaird Head, and thence at strictly coast stations only as 
far south as the mouth of the Tweed, over this region the defi¬ 
ciency being about a degree. Over the rest of Scotland tem¬ 
perature was above the average, the greatest excess 1°\> being 
in the south-west from Oban to Ayr. 

The mean rainfall was 3*90 inches, or 27 per cent above the 
average Its distribution was peculiar. Over the eastern side 
of the great watershed of Scotland it was under the average, 
the greatest deficiency, more than half the average, occurring 
from the South Esk in Forfarshire to the Tweed. Everywhere 
else in Scotland, except a few very restricted areas, it was 
above the average, in many places in the north and west very 
largely so. The percentages of excess were 175 at Stromness, 
152 at Barra Head, more than double the average at Deerness, 
Thurso, Fearn, Fort Augustus, and Turnberry. At several 
places the absolute amounts were very large, being 15*22 inches 
at Glenquoich, and more than 10 inches at Glencarron, Fort 
William, and Lochbuie; whilst at Ben Nevis Observatory it 
was 30’09 inches. 

March. —The mean temperature was 39°*6, being near the 
average, the days being 0°*6 above the average, but the nights 
0°*2 under it. To the north of a line from Wick to Stornoway, 
and to the south of a line from Ayr to Berwick, temperature 
was under the average, very slightly in the north, but nearly a 
degree in the south. In intermediate districts, which included 
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nearly the whole of Scotland, the temperature was above 
the average, the excess over large areas being more than a 
degree. 

The rainfall was 2*27 inches, or 19 per cent under the aver¬ 
age. It exceeded the average to the north of a line from 
Ardnamurchan to Kinnaird Head, but fell short of it to the south 
of the same line, or over that part of Scotland most open to the 
northerly winds which prevailed. Over the north-west and 
north, including Orkney, the excess was fully 50 per cent, 
whereas over wide districts south of the Grampians the rainfall 
amounted to only a fourth part of the average. Heavy rains 
occurred at several places in the west on the 16th, 17th, and 
18th, and on the last of these days 6*09 inches fell at the Ben 
Nevis Observatory. 

April. —The mean temperature was 45°*6, or 1°*5 greater 
than the average, the days being 0 o, 8 and the nights 2 0, 3 in 
excess. Thus the high mean temperature was mainly brought 
about by the high temperature during the night, the mean night 
temperature being in truth one of the five highest recorded 
during the past forty-three years. Though the sunshine was 
48 hours under the average, yet the unwonted prevalence of 
winds from south-westerly directions, which prevailed seven 
days more than the average, resulted in the high temperature of 
the month. These south-westerly winds were the necessary 
result of the barometric pressure being relatively very much 
lower at western as compared with eastern districts. Also 
temperatures were much higher at western than at eastern 
stations; thus while in the west it varied from 2 o, 0 to 3°*0, in 
the east from the Firth of Forth to Kinnaird and over Shetland 
it was less than a degree above the average. 

The mean rainfall was 3*61 inches, or 68 per cent above the 
average, and it was distributed over the country with very 
marked irregularity. It was under the average in restricted 
districts in Mid-Lothian, Galloway, and in the counties of Ayr, 
Inverness, and Elgin, the deficiency at Ardwell, Ardrossan, and 
Inverness being about a third of the average. On the other 
hand, over the wide district comprised between the lower 
reaches of the Don and the Tay, the excess may be represented 
as unprecedentedly great, being in per cents, 308 at Johnstone 
Lodge, Laurencekirk; 220 at Montrose Asylum, and 200 at 
Lednathie. This torrential rainfall, limited to the last four 
days of the month, fell with strong E.S.E. winds. On these* 
days 6*47 inches fell at Johnstone Lodge, while on the other 
side of the Grampians the fall at Kingussie was all but nil. 


May. —The mean temperature was 47°*7, or 1°*3 less than 
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the average, the deficiency being about equally partitioned 
between the days and the nights. In the south-west, from 
Ayr to Monach, the mean temperature was nearly the average, 
even just exceeding it at Poltalloch, Fladda, and Ehinns of 
Islay. In northern, eastern, and inland situations, it was 
upwards of 2 o, 0 under the average over wide agricultural 
districts, the greatest deficiency occurring in the counties of 
Berwick, Koxburgh, Peebles, Elgin, Nairn, and eastern In¬ 
verness. 

The mean rainfall was 2*62 inches, or 15 per cent above 
the average. Among the stations its distribution was very 
irregular, being under the average in the counties of Berwick, 
Fife, the inland parts of Galloway, Lower Clydesdale, western 
Perthshire, and the south of Inverness-shire. Elsewhere it was 
above the average. The greatest amounts, being fully double 
the average, were at Kirkwall, Deerness, Thurso, Dunrobin, 
Tarbet Ness, and Perth; while over large breadths bordering 
the Moray Firth, the Outer Hebrides, and in the counties of 
Wigtown, Ayr, and south Argyll, the excess amounted to 50 
per cent. Comparatively little rain fell from the 6th to the 
9th, and from the 18th to the 27th. 

June. —The mean temperature was 54°'4, or 0 o, 4 less than 
the average, and this small deficiency was equally distributed 
between the days and the nights. The temperature was from 
half a degree to fully a degree under the average to the east of 
a line drawn from Kelso through Dundee to Aberlour, and to 
the north of a line from this point through Inverness to North 
Uist. Over other parts of Scotland it exceeded the average, 
the excess rising at the more strictly inland stations to a 
degree. 

The mean rainfall was 2*32 inches, or 7 per cent less than 
the average. Its distribution was very irregular, being above 
the average in Shetland, Orkney, the extreme north of Scot¬ 
land, the Outer Hebrides, north-west of Argyll, and south-west 
of Ayrshire. Elsewhere it was under the average. The 
greatest deficiency, about 50 per cent, was over a wide dis¬ 
trict, bounded on the west by a line from Dundee through 
Kingussie to Tain. On the other hand, the greatest excess 
was in the Outer Hebrides, where at Monach it amounted to 
53 per cent. Thunderstorms were more frequent than usual, 
yet the month was remarkable for an absence of heavy daily 
falls of rain, 

tJjOLY.—The mean temperature was 56°*5, or 0°*6 under the 
average, the days being 0**5 above and the nights 1^*8 under it, 
the relatively higher temperature of the days being due to the 
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greater sunshine, and the lower temperature of the nights to 
the northerly winds combined with the drier state of the air, by 
which terrestrial radiation was greater than is usual in July. 
In the extreme north temperature was about 2°*0, and in the 
extreme south about l o, 0, under the average; whereas it was 
nearly half a degree above it over intermediate districts, bounded 
on the north by a line drawn from Corran to Aberdeen, and on 
the south by a line from Kothesay to North Berwick. 

The mean rainfall was 1*52 inch, being 52 per cent under the 
average, less than half the usual July rainfall. This is one of 
the smallest recorded rainfalls for this month, smaller amounts 
having been observed only in 1863,1868, and 1878. In Orkney 
alone it exceeded the average, but only to a small amount. 
Over all other parts of Scotland it was under the average, the 
fall being less than a fourth part of the average over wide 
districts. The deficiency was greater in the southern than the 
northern half of Scotland. 

August. —The mean temperature was 57 0, 3, or 0°*7 above the 
average, the days being 1 0, 1 and the nights 0°*3 in excess. The 
greatest excess occurred in south-western districts, and the least 
in strictly inland situations, and along the east coast from the 
Tweed to North Unst. 

The mean rainfall was 4*36 inches, or 20 per cent above the 
average. The amount was irregularly distributed, being under 
the average to the east of a line from Dunrobin through Fort 
Augustus, Braemar, and Cupar, and in the counties of Berwick, 
Peebles, and Selkirk. The greatest deficiency, about 30 per 
cent, occurred at coast stations in the east. Everywhere else 
the rainfall exceeded the average, and in all districts fairly 
well open to westerly winds the general excess was from 25 to 
50 per cent. 

September. —The mean temperature was 56°*0, or 3 0, 2 above 
the average, the days being 4°*2 and the nights 2 0, 2 in excess. 
This high temperature has previously been exceeded only in 
1857, 1865, 1890, and 1895. It was brought about by the very 
dry atmosphere, clear skies, and strong sunshine accompanying 
the anti-cyclones which were so marked a feature in the 
meteorology of the month. The excess was greatest, from 3°*2 
to 4°*2, at inland stations, and at eastern stations from Suther¬ 
land to the Cheviots. On the other hand it was only a degree 
in Shetland, and little more than 2 o, 0 in the west from Cape 
Wrath to the Solway. The warmest week was that ending the 
3 0th, when the excess at Marchmont, Braemar, Kingussie, and 
Lairg was 11°-0, but for the same week it was only 4°*4 at 
Sumburgh Head. At these inland stations the mean tempera- 
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ture was 16°*0 lower for the last ten days of the month than 
for the week ending the tenth. 

The mean rainfall was 3*73 inches, or 5 per cent above the 
average. It was under the average in Shetland, to the south¬ 
west of Clydesdale, and at eastern stations from the Moray 
Firth to the Cheviots. At some stations between Aberdeen 
and the Cheviots the deficiency was from 50 to 70 per cent. 
Over the rest of the country the rainfall exceeded the average, 
the excess reaching 75 per cent at Tarbet Ness, Corran, Airds, 
Inveraray, Dollar, Iihinns of Islay, and Corsewall. The month 
was free from storms, except for the last three days, when a 
storm from the south-west occurred on the coasts from Islay to 
the Solway. During this remarkable month the rainfall on Ben 
Nevis was 24*81 inches, and the mean temperature was 4° 7 above 
the average. A fine aurora was seen everywhere on the 9th. 

October.— The mean temperature was 50 *1, or 3°*7 above 
the average. This is the highest mean temperature yet re¬ 
corded by the Society for any October. The days were 3°*4, 
and the nights 3°*9 above the average. The excess of temper¬ 
ature was singularly uniform over all parts of the oouutry, 
except that it was a little higher at inland as compared with 
coast stations, and in Orkney and Shetland it was less than 
over the mainland of Scotland, the excess at North Unst being 
only 2°*0. With the exception of the 12th, 15th to the 18th, 
30th and 31st, temperature may be considered as having been 
phenomenally high for the time of the year. 

The mean rainfall was 4*42 inches, or 9 per cent above the 
average. It was above the average at all stations on the eastern 
slope of the country from the Don to the Tweed, this being the 
district of Scotland most freely exposed to the easterly winds. 
At many places the excess was very large, being, in percent¬ 
ages above the averages, 160 at Haddington, 133 at Smeaton, 
122 at Perth and Brooinlands near Kelso, and 110 at Tilly- 
pronie. It was also above the average, but only slightly, to 
the west of the Moray Firth from Cromarty northwards and in 
Shetland. In all other districts in Scotland it was under the 
average, the greatest deficiency being about 50 per cent in the 
west from Cape Wrath to Islay. The greater part of the rain 
fell during the second half of the month, the first fortnight 
being generally dry. At many eastern stations the rainfall of 
the 17th and 18th was very heavy, the amounts collected on 
these two days being, in inches, 3*40 at Perth and Haddington, 
3*31 at Marchmont, and 2*87 at Dundee. 

November. —The mean temperature was 41°*7, or 1°*1 above 
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the average, the days being 1 0, 5 and the nights 0°*5 in excess. 
The excess of temperature was rather greater in the south than 
in the north, but on the whole it may be regarded as pretty 
evenly distributed among the stations. During the first three 
weeks the relatively high temperature of the previous month 
was continued into November, but during the last ten days of 
the month temperature was much lower. 

The mean rainfall was 5*05 inches, or 32 per cent above the 
average. This is rather a large mean rainfall for November. 
In a few scattered districts in the counties of Shetland, Ross, 
Inverness, Argyll, Aberdeen, and in Galloway, the rainfall was 
under the average, but the deficiency nowhere scarcely exceeded 
30 per cent. Everywhere else it exceeded the average, there 
being about 90 per cent of excess at Stornoway, Thurso, Cupar, 
North Esk Reservoir, and Stobo Castle. On the first four 
days strong winds with very heavy rains prevailed, depositing 
at a good many places a depth of fully five inches during these 
days. The rains from the 23rd to the 25th were also very 
heavy; and from the 21st to the 29th snow was of frequent 
occurrence. 

December. —The mean temperature was 42°*6, or 4°*8 above 
the average, the days being 5°*3 and the nights 4°*2 in excess. 
The excess was rather less than a degree in the extreme north 
of the Hebrides, Orkney, and Shetland; but it gradually 
increased on advancing southwards, till in inland situations 
south of the Grampians it exceeded 6°*0. Generally, the 
excess was greater at east-coast than at west-coast stations. 
Except on the last two days of the month, high temperatures 
ruled throughout. 

The mean rainfall was 6 07 inches, or 53 per cent above 
the average. It is scarcely possible to point to a previous 
month when the amounts collected at the different stations 
showed differences so extraordinary. To the east of a line 
from Haddo House passing Perth, Loch Leven, Edinburgh, 
and Kelso, the rainfall was under the average, the deficiency, 
being greatest at places near the coast from the Don to the 
Tweed, being about 50 per cent. It was also, but to a small 
extent, less than the average over the extreme south-west of 
Galloway. In every other part of Scotland it was above the 
average, rising to more than double over very extensive 
breadths. The heaviest rainfalls were at places north of the. 
Grampians, the largest, stated in percentages above their 
averages, being 219 at Glencarron, 212 at Kingussie, 203 at 
Stornoway, 185 at Cromarty, and 178 at Fort William. The 
largest absolute rainfalls were, in inches, 23*20 at Fort 
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William, and 21*65 at Glencarron; and the smallest, 1*03 
at Haddington, and 1*17 at Arbroath. Falls of more than an 
inch a*day were of frequent occurrence during the month. 
Widespread storms of winds occurred on 16 days. 

The harvest of 1898 began about the average time, but from 
a week to a fortnight earlier than in 1897. As the weather 
continued fine and dry till near the end of September, the 
crops, except in late districts, were secured in exceptionally fine 
condition. 

Wheat was nearly everywhere above the average, and barley 
was either up to the average or above it A similar remark 
applies, except in one or two districts, to oats. 

Potatoes were, over large breadths, double an average crom 
and everywhere exceeding the average, except to the north arol 
west of the Caledonian Canal. In Skye, Orkney, and in trim 
parts of Berwickshire only about half the average crop 4im 
secured. 

Turnips were in nearly all districts less than the average, the 
crop being less than halt the average in some places. In a few 
districts between the Tweed and the Tay a full average w m 
obtained 
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table 2fo. 3.— Estimated Total Produce of Beans, Peas, and Potatoes, Acreage and Estimated Average Yield per Acre in the Year 
1897, compared with the Estimated Yield for the Years 1896 and 1895, and the Average of the Ten Years, 1887-96, in each County 
of Scotland. 
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Table 2$To. 6.—Estimated Total Produce of Hay from Clover, Sainfoin, and Grasses under Rotation, also Total from Permanent 
Pasture, Acreage, and Estimated Average Yield per Acre in the Year 1897, compared with the Estimated Yield for the Years 
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Table No. 6.—Number of Horse*, Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs in bach County of Scot land as Returned on June 4, 1898. 
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Table No. 7.—Quantity and Value of Corn, &c., imported into the 
United Kingdom in the undermentioned Years. 

f From Trade and Navigation Returns.] 


1 

1 

1896. 

Quantities. 

i 

1897. 

1898. 

1896. 

Values. 

1897. 

1898. 

Wheat trom— 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

£ 

1 

£ 

£ 

Russia 

17,241,000 

15,049,900 

6,232,500 

5,187,240 

5,439,052 

2,540,388 

Germany . 

1,032,910 

1,333,400 

711,390 

351,761 

479,343 

658,697 

802,155 

Turkey 

1,930,400 

1,862,540 

271,560 

604,485 

1,696,170 

98,893 

Roumania . 

5,401,300 

1,221,340 

183,700 

425,020 

76,544 

United States— 

On the Atlantic 

20,533,900 

24,969,800 

30,460,300 

6,506,222 

9,620,110 

12,281,135 

On the Pacific 

10,161,000 

9,633,400 

7,344,000 

3,198,728 

3,484,660 

374,092 

2,991,453 

Chile .... 

1,936,100 

1,019,300 

807,300 

594,996 

830,262 

Argentine Republic . 

4,927,600 

2,112,940 

933,100 

4,034,700 

9,537,900 

1,440,320 

318,871 

3,765,446 

3,556,051 

British East Indies . 

572,760 

625,092 

2,080 

241,447 

Australasia 

6,500 


211,020 


79,762 

British North America 

3,617,900 

4,820,500 

5,012,030 

1,092,372 

1,875,058 

1,948,147 

Other countries. 

1,123,830 

1,324,140 

421,330 

379,523 

452,153 

1*6,894 

Total . 

70,025,980 

62,740,180 

65,228,330 

21,678,980 

23,363,503 

26,136,620 

Wheat and flour, from— 







Germany . 

204,790 

73,745 

107,340 

65,061 

| 30,933 

51,778 

France 

1,719,390 

1,682,420 

438,160 

729,290 

728,250 

768,390 

834,292 

229,371 

Austrian territories . 

1,388,300 

1,143,950 

1 739,514 

543,266 

United States . 

15,905,100 

14,062,970 

17,445,890 

6,786,600 

, 7,080,094 

9,470,438 

British Nort h Amei ica 

1,932,720 

1,530,690 

1,968,800 

816,950 

803,389 

1,058,277 

Other (otintries. 

169,900 

186,894 

327,629 

61,722 

1 102,434 

192,218 

Total . 

21,320,200 

18,680,669 

| 21,Or,100 

9,227,873 

1 9,599,656 

' 11,545,343 

Barley .... 

22,477,322 

18,958,720 

16,116,810 

1 24,457,004 

5,709,531 

, 4,081,074 

0,791,472 ! 

Oats .... 

17,686.730 

15,577,900 

4,226,317 

4,038,813 

4,383,457 1 

i’eas .... 

3,018,657 

2,820,135 

2,179,062 

862,031 

' 771,055 

689,899 

070,159 

Beans .... 

3,102,900 

2,840,050 

2,293,346 

837,417 

702,275 

Indian coru or mai/e . 

51,772,100 

368,100 

V',,785,380 

. 57,109,292 

9,422,539 

9,188,708 

11,282,310 
| 379,485 

Indian corn meal . 

1,029,301 

1 1,453,800 

123,313 

201,120 

Other kinds of coni and ) 
meal f 

721,470 

913,270 

^ 1,020,513 

Total of com, &e. 




52,800,083 

53,579,474 

62,809,268 


Table No. 8—Return of the Average Prices of Wool 

in the Years 181)0 and 1897. 


Years. 

Australian. 

South African. 

British Fleeces. 


Per lb. 

Per lb. 

Per lb. 


a. d. 

a. (7. 

a. d. 

8. d. 

1896 . 

0 8f 

0 7| 

0 5 to 1 0 

1897 .... 

0 8j 

0 7} 

0 6} 

. 0 11} 
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Table No. 9.-—Quantities and Values op Corn, Meat, Food Products, 

in the Year 1898, with the 

[From Trade and 


1 


Quantities. 



Values. 


1 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

Animals, Livino 

No. 

No. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cattle. . . 

502,553 

618,321 

569,000 

9,305,055 

10,460,096 

9,899,793 

Sheep and lambs 

769,592 

611,504 

063,740 

1,138,684 

919,090 

984,868 

Swine.... 

4 


450 

10 


1,020 

Total value 




10,438,899 

11,880,092 

10,385,076 

Corn 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wheat 

70,025,980 

02,740,180 

65,228,330 

21,678,989 

23,808,503 

26,186,620 

Wheat meal and Hour 

21,320,200 

18,680,609 

21,017,109 

9,227,878 

9,599,656 

11,545,848 

Barley 

22,477,322 

18,958,720 

24,457,004 

5,709,631 

4,681,074 

6,7#MT* 

Oats .... 

17,580,730 

10,116,810 

15,577,900 

4,220,317 

4,088,813 

4,888,457 

Peas . 

3,018,057 

, 2,820,185 

2,179,002 

852,034 

771,055 

089,899 

Beans 

3,102,990 

2,840,050 

2,293,340 

837,417 

702,276 

670,169 

Maize . 

51,772,100 

53,785,380 

67,169,292 

6,422,589 

9,188,708 

11,282,81$ 

Maize-meal 

368,100 

1,029,301 

1,453,800 

128,818 

261,120 


Other kinds of corn 1 
and meal J 




721,470 

913,270 

1,020*618 

Total value 



*• 

52,800,083 

53,679,474 

02,899,$58 

Mka r■ 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

£ 

£ 

£ * 

Beef, salted 

247,536 

174,936 

208,945 

303,700 

215,901 

273,004 

n fresh 

2,659,700 

3,010,387 

3,100,221 

5,028,828 

5,783,607 

5,915,615 

Mutton, fresh . 

; 2,895,158 

3,193,276 

3,SU,003 

4,718,546 

4,827,868 

4,902,188 

Bacon.... 

4,549,520 

5,004,915 

6,711,322 

7,854,515 

8,867,840 

10,821,674 

Hams.... 

1,459,412 

1,725,876 

1,972,052 

.5,186,089 

3,681,000 

3,894,839 

Pork, salted (not) 
Hams) f 

255,339 

237,206 

276,044 

291,966 

253,698 

319,858 

Pork, fresh 

299,411 

347,617 

557,511 

087,241 

765,128 

1,165,300 

Meat, unenumerated ) 
—salted or fresh f 

279,390 

364,822 

414.977 

554,004 

727,273 

812,767 

Meat preserved) 







otherwise than by > 
salting ) 

701,750 

669,684 

573,947 

1,775,507 

1,702,315 

1,801,276 

Rabbits 

170,873 

276,458 

314,308 

401,614 

643,4 94 

572,608 

Total of dead meat 

13,518,095 

15,005,170 

16,443,420 

24,752,070 

27,809,151 

29,979,119 

Dairy Produce:— 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Butter 

' 3,037,718 

3,217,802 

3,209,093 

16,344,864 

15,916,917 

15,900,571 

Margarine . 

I 925,034 

936,543 

899,875 

2,498,425 

2,485,370 

2,383,774 

Cheese 

j 2,244,525 

2,003,178 

2,339,452 

4,900,842 

5,885,521 

4,970,247 

Total . 

6,208,177 

6,767,523 

6,448,420 

22,743,131 

24,287,808 

28,814,592 

Poultry, &e. 


1 


£ 

705,478 



Poultry and game,) 
alive or dead j 

Gt. Hunds. 

Gt. Hunds. 

Gt Hunds. 

780,725 

£t 

686,488 


Eggs .... 

13,245,011 

14,031,754 

14,424,582 

4,184,666 

4,856,807 

4,456,128 

Total value 

•• 


1 

4,890,184 

5,087,582 

5,092,611 
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and Articles affecting Agriculture, imported into the United Kingdom 
Corresponding Figures for 1896 and 1897. 




Quantities. 


Values. 



1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

Fauir, Vegetables, 
Ac. 

Apple* 

Bushels. 

0,176,056 

BushelB. 

4,199,971 

Bushels. 

3,458,046 

* £ 

1,582,405 

£ 

1,187,308 

£ 

1,107,058 

Cherries . 

219,867 

312,294 

401,810 

105,811 

178,131 

230,828 

Plums 

560,245 

1,043,819 

922,212 

241,782 

497,783 

484,666 

Pears .... 

483,823 

1,051,877 

491,649 

206,674 

377,900 

221,772 

Grapes 

883,244 

998,718 

1,135,759 

442,828 

495,017 

549,513 

Oranges and lemons . 

8,890,887 

10,346,121 

8,905,946 

2,309,645 

2,677,070 

2,425,446 

Unenumerated . 

1,427,105 

1,725,11G 

2,157,132 

590,766 

695,159 

870,711 

Onions 

6,086,905 

6,108,924 

6,002,615 

081,949 

700,560 

792,907 

Potatoes . 

Cwt. 

2,244,097 

Cwt. 

3,921,205 

Cwt. 

0,752,728 

907,975 

1,200,328 

1,913,912 

Vegetables, unenum- ) 
anted (raw) 1 




1,284,753 

1,456,701 

1,680,784 

Hops .... 

207,041 

164,154 

244,186 

591,582 

524,297 

1,080,140 

Total value 


*' 

*' 

9,000,260 

10,050,249 

11,257,087 

Other Articles 

Lard .... 

Cwt 

1,739,463 

Cwt. 

1,740,468 

Cwt. 

2,106,870 

£ 

2,268,093 

£ 

1,998,143 

£ 

2,887,774 

Wool, sheep and 1 
lambs’ ( 

Lb. 

713,575,173 

Lb. 

735,027,420 

Lb 

689,346,799 

24,958,846 

24,436,871 

23,437,309 

Wood and timber— 
Hewn 

Loads. 

2,432,790 

Loads. 

2,825,005 

Loads. 

2,335,302 

4,889,374 

5,780,639 

4,900,018 

Sawn or split, \ 
planed or dressed / 

0,031,492 

7,024,492 

6,359,828 

13,380,580 

10,639,931 

15,047,801 

StaveB . 

138,393 

126,745 

139,120 

666,246 

569,572 

646,075 

Oilseed cake 

Tons. 

316,078 

Tons. 

336,808 

Tons. 

391,247 

1,580,214 

1,834,729 

2,284,244 

Seeds— 

Clover and grass . 

Cwt. 

405,017 

Cwt 

299,946 

Cwt. 

342,673 

788,538 

578,258 

654,941 

Cotton . 

Tons. 

368,419 

Tons. 

412,876 

Tons. 

430,432 

1,729,509 

1,925,351 

2,069,111 

Flax and linseed . 

(Jra 

2,578,804 

Qrs. 

1,908,618 

Qrs. 

1,688,515 

1 4,022,676 

2,988,503 

2,920,714 

Rape 

179,780 

185,232 

258,951 

1 195,527 

258,233 

367,741 

Bones (whether burnt i Tons, 
or not) . . . | 06,081 

Tons. 

59,228 

Tons. 

69,845 

l 

| 251,866 

217,502 

245,428 

Guano 

1 20,214 

18,734 

23,034 

104,854 

89,812 

117,024 

Cotton, raw 

1 Cwt. 
15,008,063 

Cwt. 

15,394,289 

Cwt. 

19,004,886 

36,272,039 

32,195,172 

34,125,551 

Hemp 

* Tons. 
91,718 

Tons. 

89,019 

Tons. 

94,442 

1,951,506 

1,768,402 

2,308,480 

Flax .... 

95,199 

98,802 

97,252 

3,117,316 

8,203,184 

2,932,621 

Hides untanned— 

Dry.... 

Cwt. 

369,063 

Cwt 

557,087 

Cwt. 

542,454 

905,425 

1,418,166 

1,455,806 

Wet. 

604,734 

038,068 

694,057 

, 1,319,516 

1,386,991 

1,450,260 

Petroleum . 

Gallons. 

180,953,945 

Gallons 

185,065,37G 

Gallons. 

219,250,539 

1 

3,732,056 

3,335,271 

8,733,630 
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Table No. 10.—Quantity and Value of Dead Meat imported into the 
United Kingdom in the undermentioned Years. 

[From Trade and Navigation Returns .] 



Quantities. 


Values. 



1896. 

1897. 

X898. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

Bapon, from— 

Denmark . 

Canada 

United States . 

Other countries. 

Cwt. 

1,222,114 

456,723 

2,751,518 

119,171 

Cwt. 

1,026,552 

290,283 

3,592,635 

95,445 

Cwt. 

1,017,520 

535,879 

4,087,389 

70,534 

£ 

2,791,794 

695,643 

4,066,708 

300,370 

£ 

2,744,430 

523,195 

5,358,624 

246,597 

£ 

2,701,11* 

995,626 

6,438,239 

186,698 

Total 

4,549,526 

5,004,915 

6,711,322 

7,854,515 

8,867,846 

10,321,074 

Beef (salted), from— 
United States . 

Other countries. 

240,630 

6,906 

171,970 

2,966 

203,645 

5,300 

294,551 

9,149 

212,184 

8,717 

206,660 

6,844 

Total . 

247,586 

174,936 

208,945 

303,700 

215,901 

278,004 

Beef (fresh), from— 
United Statos . 
Australia . 

Other countries. 

2,074,644 

523,778 

61,278 

2,242,063 

634,255 

134,069 

2,301,956 

624,407 

173,858 

4,216,247 

720,775 

91,806 

4,009.130 
987,189 
* 237,348 

4,677,841 

958,888 

284,036 

Total 

2,659,700 

3,010,387 

3,100,221 

5,028,828 

5,783,607 

5,915,615 

Hams, from— 

Canada 

United States . 

Other countries. 

169,276 

1,285,976 

4,160 

119,133 

1,603,583 

3,209 

117,181 

1,851,520 

3,351 

365,422 

2,758,474 

12,193 

260,272 

3,411,569 

10,135 

283,271 
8,651,414* 
10,153 

Total . 

1,459,412 

1,725,875 

1,972,052 

3,136,089 

8,681,960 

3,894,839 

Meat (unenumerated, 
salted or fresh), from— 
Holland . 

United Statos . 

Other countries. 

163,277 

60,610 

55,503 

224,635 

76,102 

64,085 

_ 

249,939 

90,412 

74,626 

345,272 

99,068 

109,734 

471,958 

126,714 

128,601 

517,507 
156, m 
188,524 

Total 

279,390 

864,822 

414,977 

554,064 

727,273 

812,767 

Meat, preserved other¬ 
wise than by salting— 
Beef .... 
Mutton 

Other sorts 

401,961 

122,551 

177,238 

372,687 

99,022 

197,975 

281,355 

118,314 

174,278 

1,053,954 

201,842 

519,711 

1,000,180 

161,478 

540,657 

1,017,684 

195,249 

588,843 

Total . 

701,750 

669,684 

573,947 

1,775,507 

1,702,315 

1,801,276 

Mutton (fresh), from— 
Germany . 

Holland . 
Australasia 

Argentine Republic . 
Other countries. 

3,610 

229,283 

1,858,129 

801,783 

7,403 

2,321 

266,842 

2,009,085 

908,623 

6,405 

1,270 

265,543 

1,931,108 

1,106,201 

6,881 

9,050 

516,864 

3,105,313 

1,071,891 

16,428 

5,764 

592,264 

3,040,269 

1,176,129 

14,442 

2,815 

584,779 

2,940,098 

1,357,926 

15,966 

Total . . 

2,895,158 

3,193,276 

3,314,003 

4,718,546 

4,827,868 

4,902,183 

Pork (salted, not Hams), 
from- - 

United Statos . 

Other countries. 

137,673 

117,666 

141,428 

95,778 

175,000 

101,044 

176,079 

115,887 

167,600 

80,193 

224,584 

95,324 

Total 

255,339 

237,206 

276,044 

291,966 

253,698 

319,858 

Pork (fresh), from— 
Holland . 

Belgium 

Other countries. 

244,344 

89,208 

15,859 

226,215 

36,832 

84,570 

222,672 

35,102 

299,787 

556,527 

98,340 

32,374 

488,755 

92,570 

183,803 

474,462 

88,258 

602,580 

Total 

299,411 

347,017 

557,511 

087,241 

765,128 

1,166,800 

Rabbits, from- 
Bolgium . 

Australia . 

Other countries. 

91,595 

53,735 

25,543 

84,430 

167,932 

24,096 

84,505 

204,938 

24,960 

251,109 

79,709 

70,796 

227,192 

250,720 

65,682 

228,876 

275,285 

68,492 

Total 

170,873 

276,458 

314,398 

401,614 

543,494 

1 572,608 

Total of dead meat 

13,618,095 

15,005,176 

| 10,443,420 

24,752,070 

27,369,151 

| 29,979,119 
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Table No. ll.—Qu antities and Values or Butter, Margarine, Cheese, and 
Eggs imported into the United Kingdom in each Year from 1896 to 1898 
inclusive. 

[From Trade and Navigation Returns.] 




Quantities. 


1896. 

1897. 

Butter from— 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Sweden . 
Denmark 
Germany 
Holland. . 

France . 

New S. Wales 
Victoria . 

New Zealand . 
Canada . 
United States. 
Other countries 

323,829 

1,228,784 

107,825 

234,409 

467,602 

7,777 

154,865 

56,370 

88,357 

141,553 

226,287 

299,214 

1,334,726 

51,761 

278,631 

448,128 

23,835 

169,075 

76,522 

109,402 

154,196 

272,312 

Total . 

3,037,718 

3,217,802 

Margarine 

from— 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Norway . 
Holland. 
France . 

Other countries 

10,158 

861,887 

30,523 

23,366 

10,827 

872,595 

30,568 

22,558 

Total 

925,934 

936,543 

Cheese from— 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Holland . . j 

France . 
Australasia . 
Canada . 
United States. 
Other countries 

292,988 

45,676 

55,149 

1,234,297 

581,187 

35,228 

297,604 

36,358 

68,615 

1,526,664 

631,616 

42,321 

Total . 

2,244,525 

2,603,178 

Egos from— 

Great 

Hundreds. 

Great 

Hundreds. 

Russia . 
i Denmark 
Germany 
Belgium . 
France . 
Canada . 

! Other countries 

2,406,168 

1,566,623 

2,930,486 

2,243,909 

3,275,776 

500,317 

321,732 

3,132,333 

1,748,800 

2,971,846 

2,464,182 

2,675,667 

568,769 

470,157 

| Total 

13,245,011 

14,031,754 




Values. 


1898. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

Cwt. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

294,902 

1,405,030 

41,231 

269,324 

416,821 

34,391 

124,223 

09,949 

156,865 

66,712 

269,585 

1,664,685 

6,288,413 

536,246 

1,156,726 

2,537,695 

37,691 

769,095 

277,898 

339,744 

617,525 

1,118,046 

1,516,705 
6,748,163 
263,097 
1,353,349 
2,330,576 
112,218 
816,399 
366,956 : 
444,862 1 
633,549 1 
1,332,043 

1,601,668 

7,359,831 

214,046 

1,329,438 

2,183,845 

167,616 

605,011 

838,400 

600,935 

285,309 

1,313,872 

3,209,093 

15,344,364 

15,916,917 

15,960,671 

Cwt. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

8,477 
844,177 
30,299 1 
16,922 

28,102 

2,304,335 

104,556 

61,432 

29,785 

2,292,102 

106,105 

57,318 

22,799 

2,211,309 

105,309 

44,357 

899,875 

2,498,425 

2,485,370 j 

2,388,774 

Cwt. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

292,925 

33,086 

44,608 

1,432,181 

485,995 

50,657 

734,611 

139,532 

115,479 

2,589,301 

1,234,037 

87,882 

748,251 

110,087 

161,776 

3,349,501 

1,413,079 

102,827 

724,936 

94,102 

91,101 

2,943,726 

1,006,588 

109,735 

2,339,452 

4,900,342 ! 

j 

5,885,621 

4,970,247 

Great 

Hundreds. 

i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3,645,903 

2,019,508 

2,821,128 i 

2,349,902 
2,115,096 | 
745,355 
727,690 

630,052 1 
522,985 ! 
782,121 
694,322 
1,273,200 
178,931 
103,045 

812,297 

596,282 

813,022 

768,077 

1,022,869 

193,998 

150,262 

966,129 

685,447 

788,844 

729,876 

817,336 

251,710 

216,781 

14,424,582 

1 

l 4,184,656 

4,350,807 

4,456,12 
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Table No. 12.— Prices op Live Stock in 1895, 1896, and 1897, as 
returned under the Markets and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Act, 1891. 

[From Journal of the Board of Agriculture.] 

NUMBER OP ANIMALS reported as ENTERING THE 19 SCHEDULED 
PLACES in Gbeat Bbitain, together with the Numbers WEIGHED and 
the Numbers PRICED. 


ANIMALS. 

1897. 

1896. 

1896. 

Cattle : — 

Entering markets 

Weighed. j 

Prices returned . . . . j 

Prices returned with breed and) 
quality distinguished J. 

No. 

1,115,183 

111,767 

100,371 

78,329 

No. 

1,100,014 

109,184 

99,537 

75,014 

No 

1,186,149 

100,033 

88,403 

64,072 

Sheep :— 1 

Entering markets 

Weighed. 

Prices returned with bleed and) 
quality distinguished J 

4,194,310 

41,969 

36,692 

4,309,943 

41,685 

35,048 

4,330,256 

34,886 

23,577 

Swine :— 

Entering markets 

Weighed. 

Prices returned . 

Prices returned with breed and) 
quality distinguished J 

211,613 

2,333 

1,368 

1,368 

232,344 

4,585 

1,686 

1,686 

233,189 

2,803 

1,226 

17 


CALCULATED AVERAGE PRICE PER LIVE CWT. IN TEN 
SELECTED PLACES. 


{Obtained by dividing the total price by the total weight of the weighed animals 
of all descriptions m each of the three qualities or giadts.) 



Inferior or third 

Good or second 

Prime or first 



quality 



quality. 



quality 


PLACES 





- 

- _ 

_ 







1897. 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

1897. 

1896. 

England :— 

Per cwt 

Per cwt 

Per cwt 

Per cwt 

Per 

cwt 

Per cwt 

s. 

d 

9 

d 

8 

d 

8 

d 

9 

d 

8 

d 

Leeds 

27 

8 

26 

10 

30 

4 

29 

2 

32 

4 

32 

2 

Liverpool. 

25 

10 



30 

0 

28 

4 

32 

8 

32 

4 

London . 

28 

4 

27 

8 

33 

8 

32 

8 

38 

10 

37 

0 

Newcastle 

27 

2 

26 

0 

30 

8 

30 

4 

36 

2 

33 

10 

Shrewsbury 

25 

4 

25 

0 

30 

6 

30 

0 

34 

6 

34 

4 

Scotland :— 













Aberdeen . 

24 

8 

23 

8 

33 

0 

31 

6 

36 

0 

34 

10 

Dundee . 

27 

6 

25 

2 

32 

6 

31 

4 

35 

2 

33 

6 

Edinburgh 

, 


27 

2 

33 

10 

32 

6 

35 

8 

33 

4 

Glasgow . 

30 

8 

1 31 

6 

32 

10 

31 

4 

35 

10 

35 

0 

Perth 

31 

4 

29 

1 

10 

33 

10 

31 

10 

35 

10 

33 

10 
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Table No. 13.*—Number and Value of Live Catti^, Sheep, and 
Swine imported into the United Kingdom in the undermentioned 
Years [From Trade and Navigation Returns.'] 




Number. 



Value. 



1896. 

1 1897. 

1898. 

i 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

Cattle, from— 

Channel Inlands . 
Canada . 

United States 

Argentine Republic 

Other countries . 

1,710 

101,501 

8^3,110 

65/90 

425 

1 

1 1,633 

126,495 

I 416,299 
73,852 
_42 

1,814 

108,406 

369,478 

89,868 

£ 

82,106 

1,607,899 

6,785,519 

928,638 

5,893 

£ 

81,048 ; 
2,045,209 
7,230,864 
1,158,507 
878 ; 

£ 

34,785 

1,774,760 

6,288,984 

1,361,264 

Total . 

562,56 S 

1 618,321 

569,060 

9,305,055 

10,460,996 i 

9,399,793 

Sheep and Lambs, from— 
Canada . 

United States 

Argentine Republic 

Other countries 

88,707 

206,760 

339,381 

79,6R4 

63,701 
186,755 | 
• 315,217 

1 15,771 

42,070 
147,021 
480,075 , 
44,583 

125,956 1 
405,803 ! 
501,712 1 
100,163 

95,602 

272,421 

528,607 

22,460 

63,286 

219,706 

687,888 

64,483 

Total . . 

709,502 

| 611,504 

663,749 

j 1,133,634 

_919,0% 

984,863 

Swine (not sepaiately ( 
enumerated) ) 

4 


450 

10 


1,020 

Total Vaiuf oj Ani* ) 
mai s Limng ) 




10,438,099 

11,380,092 

10,885,676 


Table No. 14.—-Number of Hobbes, Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs imported 
into Great Britain irom Ireland in each ol the Years 1892-98. 


i 



1892 

1893. 

1894. 

| 

1895. 

1896. > 

1 

1897. 

1898. 

IIOKSKS J— 



i 





Stallions . 

Mares 

Geldings . 

m 

14,273 

18,095 

151 

13,156 

10,8b3 

163 
14,484 
[ 18,942 i 

188 1 
15,370 ! 
19,002 

191 

18,046 | 
21,619 

163 

17,590 

20/79 

150 

18,200 

20,454 

Total 

32,481 

30,390 

88,589 1 

" 34,560 | 

89,856 

38,422 

38,804 

Cattir Oxen, Bulls, 
and Cows— 








Fat . 

Store . 

Other cattle 
Calves 

256,538 
305,373 
0,278 
56,2^8 

316,344 
318,545 
8,473 
_45,807 

830,74b 

422,534 

7,805 

65,867 

.102,555 

414,859 

5,622 

68,571 

274,472 1 
849,800 
3,837 ! 
1 58,451 

259,178 

419,802 

5,048 

62,494 

278,770 

460,903 

4,101 

59,588 

Total . . 

_ 624,457 

688,669_ 

826,954 

"791,607 

681,660 

J746,012 

808,862 

Sheep 








Sheen. 

Lambs 

1 718,628 

866,674 

705,299 

402,061 

574,471 

382/80 

351,975 j 
800/08 ! 

897,164 

340,142 

435,709 

368,806 

449,658 

388,90'* 

Total 

1,080,202 

1,107,960 

957,101 

662,578 

787,806 

804,515 

833,458 

Pius — 








Fat . 

Store . 

467,977 

42,974 

405,242 
_51,329 

515,647 

69,820 

600,700 

46,620 

574,677 

85,912 

658,459 

41,848 

556,728 
_82,062 

Total . . 

500,951 

456,571 

584,967 

547,220 

610,589 j 

695,807 

688,785 


VOL XL Y 
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EDINBURG^ CORN - MARKET GRAIN TABLES for Wheat, 
Barley, Oats, and Beans, showing the Quantity offered for Sale, 
the Quantity Sold, the Highest, Lowest, and Average Prices; also 
the Bushel-weights of the Highest and Lowest Prices of each kind 
of Grain for every Market-day, likewise the Results for every Month, 
and the final Result for the year 1898. 


WHEAT. 


Table of Bushel- 


Date. 

Quantity 
offered 
for Sale. 

Quantity 

Sold. 

Highest 

Price 

Lowest 

Average 

Price. 


weights for 

Price. 

Highest 

Lowest 








Price 

Price. 

1898 

Jan. 

Imp. qr. 

Imp. qr. 

s. d. 

8 

d. 

8 d 

lb 

lb. 

lb lb 

5 

599 

519 

36 9 

80 

0 

34 10 


63 

60 

12 

706 

654 

36 6 

32 

8 

35 0 


63} 

59} 

19 

1,174 

788 

86 6 

27 

0 

34 7 


63 

58} 

26 

1,556 

976 

38 0 

32 

6 

84 11 


08$ 

01 


4,085 

2,887 

86 7 

80 10 

34 10 




Peb 










2 

595 

430 

35 6 

27 

8 

34 1 


68 

63} 

9 

952 

627 

36 0 

SO 

8 

34 7 


68 

62 

16 

783 

657 

36 0 

30 

0 

34 4 

62 

63} 

62 

28 

784 

592 

36 6 

30 

6 

34 5 


6Sf 

61 


8,114 

2,306 

36 0 

20 

8 

34 4 




March 










2 

928 

847 

36 0 

26 

0 

34 4 


68 

02 

9 

501 

400 

86 0 

38 

6 

34 10 


63 

63 

16 

599 

862 

36 6 

32 

6 

34 11 


63 

62 

23 

581 

846 

85 3 

81 

6 

34 2 


63} 

60} 

SO 

698 

618 

35 6 

28 

6 

84 1 


61 

59 


3,302 

2,607 

35 11 

32 

2 

34 5 




April 

6 

307 

307 

85 0 

84 

0 

34 8 

62 

63 

61 

18 

296 

197 

36 0 

34 

3 

35 4 


63 

01 

20 

669 

431 

38 0 

38 

6 

87 1 

61 

68} 

60 

27 

| 1,488 

446 

45 0 

87 

0 

42 8 


61 

03 


2,760 

1,381 

17 5 

>4 

3 

38 1 




May 

4 

! 

| 8,740 

2,825 

45 6 

35 

0 

42 11 


OU 

5>i 

11 

1 4,058 

1,628 

49 6 

40 

0 

46 8 


66$ 

59} 

18 

3,%7 

2,140 

47 0 

15 

0 

45 6 


65 


25 

2 793 

/,2l6 

40 9 

35 

0 

45 1 


61 

•M 


14 558 

8,809 

47 ; 

36 

0 

44 in 




June 










1 

1,882 

1,129 

45 9 

87 

0 

44 2 


63 ! 

00 

8 

1,663 

605 

43 0 

31 

0 

41 2 


68 | 

59} 

15 

1,372 

412 

41 8 

80 

0 

87 8 


65} | 

6lf 

22 

880 

296 

40 0 

29 

6 

86 10 


68} 

62 

29 

756 

85 

34 6 

34 

0 

84 4 


64 

1 68 


6,553 

2,527 

42 4 

82 10 

41 3 




July 

6 

276 

161 

85 6 

33 

0 

84 6 


63 

6* 

13 

416 

198 

36 0 

33 

3 

34 8 


63} 

03 

20 

567 

839 

35 6 

83 

0 

34 10 


63 

62 08 

27 

789 

861 

35 0 

33 

0 

84 2 


63} 

63 


2 048 

1,059 

35 5 

31 

1 

34 6 
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Date. 


1898 

Aug. 

8 

10 

17 

24 

81 


Sept. 

7 

14 

21 

28 


Oct 

6 

12 

19 

26 


Nov. 
2 
9 
16 
2 i 
30 


Dec. 

7 

14 

21 

2S 


KchiiU ) 

fot v 

l CUT 1 


1898 

Jan. 

5 

12 

19 

26 


Feb. 

2 

9 

16 

28 


W heat— continued. 


Quantity 
offered 
for Sale. 

Quantity 

Sold. 

Highest 

Price. 

Lowest 

Price. 

Average 

Price. 

Table ol 
weigl 

Highest 

Price. 

Bushel- 
its for 

Lowest 

Price. 

Imp. qr. 

Imp. qr 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. lb. 

882 

469 

84 

0 

26 

0 

32 

8 


03 

58* 

1,196 

025 

34 

0 

29 

0 

82 

9 


63 

68 

1,444 

746 

33 

0 

26 

0 

81 

7 


64 

63 

1,624 

118 

31 

0 

29 

0 

29 

4 


68 

63 

1,146 

480 

29 

0 

25 

6 

28 

11 

62 

03* 

00 

6,242 

2,738 

20 

8 

28 

4 

31 

7 




785 

535 

30 

6 

28 

6 

29 

5 


63 

63 

473 

121 

20 

6 

25 

6 

28 

5 


63 

68 

679 

520 

30 

0 

25 

0 

28 

5 


64 

62 

681 

248 

29 

6 

24 

0 

28 

7 


64* 

60* 

2,618 

1,424 

30 

0 

26 

0 

28 

6 




677 

417 

29 

0 

24 

0 

26 

4 


63 

68 

1,196 

520 

82 

6 

23 

0 

27 

1 


63 

01 

1,025 

664 

85 

0 

22 

0 

27 

4 


63 

59 

1,057 

692 

31 

0 

21 

0 

28 

0 


63 

59* 

J,9>5 

2,193 

31 

3 

28 

8 

27 

4 




986 

507 

81 

0 

24 

0 

28 

8 

63 

63* 

60* 

908 

700 

31 

0 

26 

0 

28 

8 


63 

59* 

708 

426 

30 

3 

26 

6 

28 

8 


63 

62* 

825 

626 

30 

0 

27 

0 

28 

11 

62 

63 

63 

473 

447 j 

SO 

0 

25 

0 

29 

0 

68 

68f 

63 

8,000 

2,706 

| 

80 

4 

26 

3 

28 

9 




461 

316 

29 

0 

25 

0 

27 

0 


08 

68 

527 

510 

32 

0 

23 

6 

27 

11 


63 

57* 

794 

656 

29 

6 

27 

0 

28 

5 


64* 

03 

918 

061 { 

20 

6 | 

26 

0 

28 

4 

621 

63 

03 

2,715 

2,143 

V0 

'> ! 

26 

2 

28 

2 


1 


55,1*00 

32 740 

34 

ii | 

29 

10 1 

36 

I 


i 



HARLEY. 


1,531 

936 

82 

0 

25 

0 

29 

4 

66 

1,740 

1,097 

82 

6 

27 

6 

80 

o 

56 

2,158 

1,460 

82 

0 

25 

9 

80 

4 

56 56* 

2,411 

977 

SI 

6 

27 

6 

29 

8 

56 

7,840 

4,470 

3? 

0 

27 

1 

29 

11 


1,929 

1,252 

82 

6 

23 

9 

29 

8 

56* 

2,443 

1,510 

32 

0 

26 

6 

29 

6 

56 

2,141 

1,002 

36 

0 

28 

0 

30 

0 

56 

1,829 

966 

35 

0 

95 

0 

30 

0 

56 

8,342 1 

4,730 

34 

4 

27 

1 

29 

9 



56 
58 * 
52 
52* 54 


49 
65* 56 
54 56 
52 
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Bablet —continued. 
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Barley— oontinued. 


Date 

Quantity 
offered 
for Sale 

Quantity 

Sold 

1898 

Nov 

Imp qr 

Imp qr 

2 

1,986 

1,001 

9 

2,102 

1,934 

16 

2,687 

2,294 

28 

1,978 

1,636 

80 

1,818 

1,672 


10,666 

8,436 

Dec 



7 

1,629 

914 

14 

8,022 

1,761 

21 

2,207 

1,479 

28 

1,836 

1,026 


8,694 

5,169 

Result^ 



for V 

60,340 

39,275 

1 

year J 



1898 



Jan 



5 

2,287 

2,125 

12 

1 2,510 

2,090 

19 

j 8,600 

2,527 

26 

8, < al 

1,736 


12,048 

8,478 

Feb 



2 

3,973 

1,801 

9 

1,967 

2,086 

16 

4,359 

2,101 

23 

4,278 

2,036 


16,677 

8,024 

March 



2 

4,431 

1,752 

9 

3,900 

1,936 

10 

8,816 

2,031 

23 

3,254 

1,621 

30 

2,390 

1,602 


17,291 

8,922 

Apnl 


~ I 

6 

2,146 I 

1,581 

13 

2,5?1 

1,694 

20 

3,083 

1,485 

27 

1,885 

1,075 


9,634 

6,785 

May 



4 

3,889 

1,447 

11 

3,526 

1,695 

18 

8 274 

1,192 

25 

2,948 

945 


13,582 

6,279 





Table of Bushel- 

Highest 

Lowest 

Average 

weights for 

Price 

Price, 

Price 

Highest 

Lowest 




Price 

Price 

s d 

a d 

8 d 

lb lb 

lb. lb. 

80 0 

25 0 

28 1 

| 56 

56 

80 0 

26 0 

28 6 

56 

56 

81 0 

24 0 

28 5 

56 

55} 

82 6 

25 0 

28 8 

6b 

55 

81 a 

26 6 

29 0 

66 

56 

80 7 

26 3 

28 7 



82 0 

27 0 

29 10 

56 

55 

32 0 

26 6 

29 7 

56 

55 

30 6 

24 9 

28 9 

1 56 

56 

31 0 

22 0 

28 9 

1 66 

51} 

31 3 

25 1 

29 8 



80 11 

26 6 

29 0 




OATS. 


23 

0 

17 

0 

20 

9 


45} 


41 

24 

0 

19 

0 

21 

4 


45} 

41 

42} 

23 

6 

18 

6 

21 

6 

44 

44} 


40 

24 

0 

18 

6 

21 

6 


45} 


42 

23 

7 

lb 

7 

21 

8 





24 


lb 

3 

1 21 

3 


44} 


41 

23 

6 

18 

6 

21 12 

48} 45} 

41 

42 

24 

6 

17 

0 

21 

0 


444 


40 

23 

6 

18 

6 

21 

4 

44 

44} 


40 

23 

10 

18 

5 

21 

2 





25 

0 

18 

3 

21 

7 


47 


40 

25 

6 

18 

6 

21 

8 


45} 


41 

25 

6 

19 

3 

22 

2 


46 


41 

25 

0 

20 

0 

22 

5 

44 

44} 


41 

24 

9 

20 

0 

22 

5 


44} 

41 

42 

25 

1 

19 

5 

22 

0 





25 

0 

19 

6 

23 

1 


44 


40 

26 

0 

20 

0 

23 

3 


45 j 


40 

25 

6 

21 

6 

28 

8 


44} 

41 

42} 

27 

0 

21 

0 

25 

4 

44 

45} 


40 

26 

5 

20 

10 

23 

8 





27 

0 

28 

6 

25 

7 

44} 

45 


42 

27 

6 

28 

6 

25 

11 

44} 

45} 

41 

42} 

27 

3 

22 

3 

25 

6 

45 



40 

27 

0 

22 

6 

25 

8 

44} 45} 


40 

27 

2 

22 10 

25 

8 
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Oats— continued. 


Date. 

111 

Quantity 

Sold. 

Highest 

Price 

Lowest 

Price. 

Average 
Price. j 

1898 

June 

Imp. qr. 

[tup. qr 

a. d 

s. d 

0 . d 

1 

2,255 

609 

27 0 

28 6 

25 6 

8 

2,345 

401 

26 9 

23 8 

25 0 

15 

2,058 

847 

26 6 

23 0 

25 3 

22 

2,494 

878 

25 6 

22 0 

24 8 

29 

1,876 

346 

25 0 

21 0 

28 11 


11,027 

3,141 

26 2 

22 9 

25 0 

July 






6 

1,420 

688 

25 3 

22 0 

23 9 

13 

1,706 

888 

25 6 

21 6 

24 3 

20 

1,289 

707 

25 6 

20 0 

24 0 

27 

1,667 

878 

25 6 

22 9 

24 7 


6,082 

8,106 

25 6 

21 10 

24 2 

Aug. 





24 7 

3 

2,059 

1,283 

25 6 

23 0 

10 

2,105 

807 

25 3 

21 9 

24 4 

17 

2,241 

771 

25 9 

20 6 

28 11 

24 

2,423 

607 

25 0 

19 6 

23 5 

31 

2,218 

920 

25 6 

20 0 

23 4 


11,041 

4,448 

25 4 

20 8 

24 0 

Sept. 





21 2 

7 ! 

2,637 

1,588 

24 0 

19 0 

14 

2,137 

1,889 

22 6 

1, 6 

20 6 

21 

1,837 

1,502 

28 6 

17 0 ! 

19 9 

28 

2,000 

1,413 

24 0 

18 0 

20 7 


8,671 

5,892 

23 3 

17 11 

20 0 

Oct 






5 

2,207 

1,510 

24 0 

17 9 

20 0 

12 

2,540 

2,070 

22 0 

17 0 

19 8 

19 

1,963 

1,846 

23 0 

17 0 

19 10 

26 

1,953 

1,458 

22 0 

17 0 

19 11 


8,659 

6,385 

22 5 

17 3 

19 10 

Nov 





20 1 

2 

2,405 

1,660 

21 6 

17 0 

9 

2,339 

1,693 

23 0 

15 0 

20 0 

16 

2,244 

1,219 

22 3 

17 0 

19 9 

n 

8,309 

1,243 

22 3 

12 0 

19 6 

30 

8,128 

1,905 

21 6 

16 0 

19 5 


18,420 

7,720 

21 8 

16 5 

19 9 

Dec 





19 3 

7 

3,809 

2,072 

22 0 

10 6 

14 

8,053 

1,895 

21 6 

16 6 

19 4 

21 

2,928 

1,875 

21 0 

16 0 

19 0 

28 

2,808 

1,542 

21 0 

, 16 0 

18 9 


11,593 

7,884 

21 8 

16 2 

19 1 

Result 1 

l 




21 9 

for 

[ 189,675 

74,564 

24 8 

19 6 

year J 

1 

I 

_ ^ 




Table of Bushel- 
weights for 


Price 


lb. lb 


444 45 
44J 45 


a 

44* 45 
44* 


44* 45* 
44* 45 
40 
42J 4 { 
44* 


44 44* 
44 
44* 
41 * 


44 
44 ; 
45J 
44* 45' 


42 


44* 


45* 

44* 

45 

43* 

40 


Price. 

lb. lb. 
40 
42 
42 
42 
40 


42 

42 


44* 
44* 46§ 
45* 
45* 


42 


41* 

40 

40 

42 

42 


42 

42 43 
42 
io 


41 
42* 
41 42 
41 


40* 

40 
42* 

41 

42 
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BEANS. 








1 Table of Bushel- 

Date. 

Quantity 
offered 
for Sale. 

Quantity 

Sold. 

Highest 

Price. 

Lowest 

Price. 

Average 

Price. 

weigl 

Highest 

its for 

Lowest 







Price. 

Price. 

1898 

Jan. 

Imp. qr. 

Imp. qr. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

lb. lb. 

lb. lb. 

5 

68 

22 

30 8 


30 3 

64 64} 


12 

80 

10 

83 6 


33 6 

664 


19 

21 

8 

31 0 


31 0 

BAf 


26 

68 

68 

31 6 

31 0 

31 1 

67$ 

65} 66 


237 

108 

31 8 

31 0 

31 2 



Peb. 








2 

248 

203 

32 6 

28 0 

80 9 

66} 

62 

9 

201 

138 

84 0 

29 0 

30 11 

64} 

62 

16 

262 

99 

85 6 

28 9 

30 4 

65} 

63 

23 

237 

140 

36 0 

29 0 

81 9 

64} 66 

64} 


948 

580 

33 8 

28 10 

30 11 



March 








2 

264 

103 

33 0 

27 0 

30 6 

66} 

63 

9 

277 

77 

34 0 

30 6 

81 7 

68 

64} 

16 

230 

52 

82 6 

27 0 

29 9 

63} 

63 

23 

92 

44 

31 6 

31 0 

31 4 

64 

65 66 

30 

41 







904 

276 

32 2 

29 8 

30 10 



April 








6 

25 

25 

30 6 


30 6 

65 


13 

(»1 

21 

31 6 


31 6 

65} 


20 

80 






27 

37 








203 

46 

30 11 


30 11 



May 








4 








11 








18 








25 
















June 








l 








8 








16 








22 




„ 




29 








July 


—- 






6 








13 

15 

15 

86 ’ 3 


85*’ 3 

63 


20 








27 

is 

•• 







83 

16 

86 3 


86 8 



Aug. 








8 

22 




,, 



10 

, 4 



f , 




17 

20 




, . 



24 








81 

17 








69 





1 
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Beaks— continued. 


Date. 

Quantity 
offered 
for Sale. 

Quantity 

Sold. 

Highest 

Price. 

Lowest 

Price. 

Average 

Price. 

1898 

Sept. 

Imp. qr. 

Imp, qr. 

s. d. 

a. d. 

8. d. 

7 

14 

io 

• • 

* ■ 

• * 

• * 

21 

,, 





28 

85 

15 

32 0 

*• 

32 0 


45 

15 

32 0 

.. 

32 0 

Oct. 






5 

85 

5 

34 0 


34 0 

12 

35 

.. 




19 

75 



! 


26 

13 


*• 


.. 


158 

1 6 

84 0 


84 0 

Nov 






2 

13 

13 

31 6 


81 6 

9 

15 

• 




16 

# # 





23 

15 





30 





.. 


43 

13 

31 6 


31 6 

Dec. 






7 




# # 

4 

14 

70 

24 

31 0 

30 ’ 0 

30 ‘ 7 

21 

91 

36 

81 3 

30 6 

30 11 

28 

68 

13 

80 9 


30 9 


229 

73 

31 0 

30 4 

SO 9 

Result'! 






for > 

2,859 

1,131 

32 3 

29 10 

31 0 

year ) 







Table of Bushel- 
weights for 


Highest 

Price. 


lb. lb. 


63 


68 


68 


63 

68 

65 


Lowest 

Price. 

lb. lb. 


68 * 

68 



345 


Year. 


1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 
1820 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 
1881 
1832 

1883 

1884 
1835 
1880 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 
1850 

1857 

1858 

1859 
1800 
1801 
1862 

1803 

1804 

1805 
1866 

1807 

1808 
1809 

1870 

1871 

1872 
1878 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 


PRICES OF SHEEP SINCE 1818. 

Table No. l.-CHEVIOT SHEEP. 



Wetliera. 



Ewes. 



Lambs. 


9. 

28 

d. 

0 

to 

8 . 

80 

d. 

0 

*. d. 8. 

not quoted. 

d. 

s. 

8 

d. 

0 

to 

9. 

10 

d. 

0 

25 

0 

it 

27 

0 

15 

0 

to 

17 

0 

10 

6 

tt 

12 

0 

20 

0 

ii 

25 

0 

16 

0 

it 

17 

0 

10 

0 

•i 

11 

0 

18 

0 

• 

20 

0 

14 

0 

it 

16 

0 

7 

6 

tt 

8 

0 

12 

6 

ii 

13 

0 

8 

0 

u 

8 

6 

4 

6 

m 

0 

0 

13 

6 

h 

18 

0 

7 

0 

it 

10 

6 

5 

6 

tt 

6 

0 

14 

0 

it 

19 

0 

7 

0 

it 

9 

0 

4 

6 

tt 

6 

0 

29 

0 

n 

82 

0 

15 

0 

tt 

19 

0 

9 

0 

ii 

10 

6 

17 

6 

it 

21 

6 

13 

0 

ii 

15 

0 

7 

0 

n 

7 

6 

15 

0 

it 

24 

0 

not 

quoted. 


7 

0 

n 

8 

0 

18 

0 

it 

27 

0 

12 

0 

to 

15 

0 

7 

0 

tt 

8 

8 

18 

0 

it 

24 

0 

12 

6 

it 

14 

0 

7 

0 

it 

8 

6 

16 

0 

II 

21 

0 

8 

0 

it 

11 

0 

6 

0 

tt 

6 

9 

18 

0 

,, 

25 

0 

9 

0 

tt 

13 

0 

7 

0 

it 

8 

0 

19 

0 

it 

24 

0 

11 

0 

0 

16 

0 

7 

0 

tt 

9 

0 

22 

0 

„ 

81 

0 

13 

6 

tt 

20 

0 

8 

0 

tt 

11 

8 

22 

0 

„ 

81 

0 

18 

6 

„ 

21 

0 

9 

0 

H 

11 

6 

22 

0 

it 

27 

6 

18 

0 

II 

20 

6 

8 

0 

» 

11 

0 

24 

0 

it 

81 

6 

16 

0 

It 

19 

0 

10 

0 

it 

14 

0 

19 

0 

rt 

28 

0 

14 

0 

rt 

19 

0 

10 

0 

ii 

13 

0 

23 

0 

it 

80 

6 

17 

0 

it 

22 

0 

12 

0 

it 

14 

0 

23 

0 

it 

81 

0 

14 

0 

it 

19 

0 

0 

0 

it 

13 

0 

24 

0 

it 

38 

0 

15 

0 

it 

28 

0 

7 

0 

it 

11 

6 

23 

0 

it 

80 

0 

14 

0 

it 

22 

0 

8 

0 

it 

12 

0 

22 

6 

„ 

28 

0 

13 

0 

tt 

17 

c 

7 

6 

it 

10 

0 

19 

0 

it 

26 

0 

8 

0 

ii 

12 

0 

5 

0 

tt 

8 

0 

21 

0 

it 

29 

0 

10 

0 

ii 

16 

0 

8 

0 

i, 

10 

6 

23 

0 

u 

83 

0 

18 

0 

n 

20 

0 

8 

0 

it 

13 

0 

24 

0 

„ 

8 8 

6 

14 

6 

it 

21 

6 

10 

0 

tt 

14 

6 

24 

0 

it 

85 

0 

13 

0 

it 

24 

0 

11 

6 

it 

15 

0 

23 

0 

it 

84 

6 

13 

0 

it 

28 

0 

11 

6 

tt 

16 

0 

21 

0 

it 

80 

2 

12 

0 

tt 

21 

0 

0 

0 

tt 

14 

0 

20 

0 

it 

29 

6 

12 

0 

it 

20 

0 

8 

0 

tt 

13 

0 

21 

6 

n 

31 

0 

13 

0 

it 

21 

0 

8 

9 

it 

14 

0 

21 

0 

„ 

82 

0 

15 

0 

it 

23 

0 

8 

0 

ii 

14 

0 

26 

6 

it 

38 

0 

17 

0 

tt 

28 

6 

9 

0 

ii 

17 

0 

25 

0 

,i 

36 

0 

17 

0 

n 

26 

0 

9 

0 

ii 

16 

6 

23 

6 

tt 

86 

0 

16 

0 

ti 

25 

0 

10 

0 

ti 

17 

0 

22 

0 

„ 

85 

6 

15 

6 

ii 

24 

0 

10 

0 

n 

15 

0 

24 

0 

n 

86 

0 

14 

6 

ii 

20 

0 

10 

6 

it 

14 

6 

24 

0 

ii 

34 

6 

14 

0 

it 

24 

6 

10 

6 

H 

14 

0 

25 

0 

tt 

34 

6 

16 

0 

tt 

25 

0 

10 

3 

H 

14 

9 

26 

0 

tt 

88 

0 

17 

6 

ii 

27 

6 

12 

6 

tt 

17 

6 

25 

0 

„ 

38 

6 

16 

0 

tt 

28 

0 

9 

0 

tt 

16 

0 

27 

0 

tt 

87 

6 

17 

6 

tt 

28 

0 

10 

0 

tt 

16 

0 

25 

0 

i, 

88 

6 

19 

0 

it 

28 

6 

10 

6 

it 

16 

0 

31 

0 

tt 

41 

0 

21 

0 

tt 

31 

6 

14 

0 

it 

18 

0 

32 

6 

i, 

44 

0 

22 

6 

tt 

33 

6 

14 

0 

tt 

20 

0 

37 

0 

tt 

50 

0 

29 

0 

t« 

42 

6 

15 

0 

tt 

26 

0 

26 

0 

tt 

58 

0 

18 

0 

tt 

25 

6 

12 

0 

ft 

16 

0 

30 

0 

ii 

32 

0 

15 

6 

tt 

21 

0 

7 

6 

tt 

13 

0 

28 

0 

it 

88 

0 

15 

0 

ii 

22 

6 

7 

0 

tt 

14 

0 

85 

0 

it 

48 

0 

18 

0 

tt 

28 

0 

10 

0 

tt 

17 

0 

SO 

6 

n 

49 

0 

22 

0 

it 

38 

6 

14 

0 

,i 

20 

0 

45 

0 

ii 

56 

0 

82 

0 

ii 

42 

0 

16 

0 

it 

22 

0 

42 

0 

ii 

51 

0 

25 

0 

ii 

42 

0 

15 

6 

it 

22 

0 

83 

6 

it 

44 

6 

21 

0 

it 

86 

0 

12 

0 

tt 

17 

0 

S3 

0 

tt 

48 

6 

21 

0 

it 

84 

0 

18 

6 

tl 

28 

6 

40 

0 

tt 

52 

6 

28 

0 

it 

SO 

0 

18 

6 

ft 

25 

0 

41 

0 

it 

61 

0 

25 

0 

it 

87 

0 

15 

0 

11 

24 

0 

85 

6 

n 

48 

0 

28 

6 

it 

85 

0 

14 

0 

tt 

22 

0 

34 

0 

it 

44 

0 

21 

0 

it 

84 

0 

14 

0 

If 

20 

0 

80 

0 

tt 

48 

6 

20 

0 

tt 

80 

0 

12 

6 

n 

20 

0 

32 

0 

tt 

45 

6 

29 

0 

tt 

84 

0 

14 

0 

H 

20 

0 

40 

0 

it 

51 

0 

80 

0 

it 

40 

0 

14 

0 

It 

20 

6 

44 

0 

tt 

55 

6 

34 

6 

it 

46 

6 

15 

6 

ft 

28 

0 

80 

0 

it 

47 

6 

29 

0 

" 

41 

6 

12 

6 

It 

20 

0 
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Table No, l.-CHEVIOT SHEEP— Continued. 


Year. 

Wethers. 


Ewos. 


Lambs. 


8. 

d. 


8. 

d. 

8 

d. 


b 

d . 

8 

d. 


8. 

d. 

1885 

30 

0 

to 

38 

0 

24 

0 

to 

31 

0 

12 

0 

to 

18 

0 

1886 

82 

0 

i» 

40 

0 

21 

0 

II 

29 

0 

12 

6 

it 

19 

0 

1887 

29 

0 

m 

86 

0 

18 

0 

If 

26 

0 

11 

0 

ii 

16 

6 

1888 

80 

0 

« 

38 

0 

19 

0 

It 

27 

0 

12 

0 

ii 

17 

6 

1889 

86 

0 

i» 

44 

0 

24 

0 

If 

82 

0 

14 

0 

•i 

22 

0 

1890 

81 

0 

ti 

40 

0 

22 

0 

II 

30 

0 

12 

6 

ii 

20 

0 

1891 

27 

0 

it 

38 

0 

16 

0 

II 

25 

0 

9 

0 

n 

16 

0 

189t 

22 

0 

it 

30 

6 

18 

0 

II 

22 

0 

5 

0 

ii 

11 

0 

1893 

26 

0 

ti 

35 

6 

18 

0 

tl 

28 

6 

8 

6 

it 

15 

0 

1894 

26 

0 

« 

37 

0 

20 

0 

,1 

31 

0 

10 

6 

•i 

18 

6 

1895 

28 

0 

ti 

39 

0 

22 

0 

II 

84 

0 

11 

6 

n 

19 

6 

1896 

24 

6 

it 

34 

0 

19 

0 

II 

30 

6 

9 

0 

ii 

16 

6 

1897 

27 

0 

it 

36 

0 

21 

0 

It 

31 

6 

11 

0 

it 

17 

6 

1898 

27 

0 

it 

37 

0 

22 

0 

II 

32 

6 

12 

0 

H 

18 

6 


Table No. 2.— BLAGKFACED SHEEP. 


Year. 


Wethers. 



Ewes. 


Lambs. 



8 . 

d. 


8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 


8 

d. 

8. d. 

8. 

d. 

1819 

22 

0 

to 

24 

0 

12 

0 

to 

15 

0 

8 0 

to 

9 

0 

1820 

20 

0 

ii 

23 

3 

15 

6 

ii 

17 

0 

7 0 

it 

8 

6 

1821 

18 

0 

n 

20 

0 

12 

0 

ii 

13 

0 

6 0 

ii 

7 

0 

1822 

11 

6 

ii 

18 

6 

5 

6 

n 

0 

0 

4 6 

ii 

0 

0 

1823 

12 

0 

, t 

16 

0 

5 

0 

ii 

6 

6 

4 0 

it 

5 

8 

1824 

9 

6 

ii 

18 

6 

6 

0 

„ 

7 

0 

4 0 

ii 

5 

0 

1825 

22 

0 

ii 

26 

0 

11 

0 

ii 

18 

6 

(i 0 

•i 

9 

0 

1826 

15 

0 

it 

17 

0 

8 

0 

1! 

9 

0 

4 6 

ti 

6 

0 

1827 

14 

0 

ii 

18 

6 

7 

0 

II 

10 

0 

6 0 

ii 

7 

6 

1828 

15 

0 

ii 

20 

0 

8 

0 

II 

11 

0 

5 0 

ii 

7 

6 

1829 

14 

0 

ii 

18 

0 

9 

0 

•1 

10 

0 

6 0 

ii 

7 

0 

1830 

9 

6 

ii 

18 

0 

4 

0 

II 

6 

0 

4 6 

ii 

6 

0 

1831 

18 

0 

ii 

17 

0 

5 

0 

II 

7 

6 

5 0 

ii 

6 

0 

1832 

14 

0 

ii 

18 

0 

7 

0 

II 

11 

6 

6 0 

n 

7 

8 

1883 

16 

0 

M 

24 

0 

7 

6 

u 

12 

0 

6 (> 

ii 

9 

0 

1884 

16 

0 

ti 

22 

0 

10 

0 

II 

18 

0 

6 0 

ft 

8 

6 

1886 

15 

0 

ii 

18 

9 

10 

0 

II 

13 

0 

7 0 

ii 

8 

0 

1886 

15 

0 

ti 

21 

0 

9 

0 

II 

12 

0 

8 6 

If 

11 

0 

1837 

13 

0 

,t 

16 

0 

8 

0 

II 

12 

0 

8 0 

It 

9 

6 

1888 

16 

0 

ii 

20 

6 

10 

0 

II 

13 

0 

not 

quoted 


1839 

15 

0 

ii 

22 

0 

10 

0 

II 

12 

0 

7 0 

to 

8 

3 

1840 

15 

0 

ii 

22 

6 

11 

0 

II 

12 

0 

7 0 

ti 

9 

8 

1841 

16 

0 

it 

20 

0 

9 

0 

It 

11 

0 

6 0 

m 

8 

0 

1842 

14 

0 

n 

19 

0 

7 

6 

II 

8 

0 

5 6 

ii 

7 

0 

1843 

not quoted. 


4 

9 

II 

6 

0 

not 

quoted. 


1844 

15 

0 

to 

21 

0 

6 

0 

It 

10 

0 

5 0 

to 

8 

0 

1846 

14 

0 

it 

23 

0 

8 

0 

II 

12 

0 

6 0 

h 

8 

0 

1846 

IS 

0 

ii 

24 

0 

10 

0 

If 

13 

0 

8 0 

it 

g 

0 

1847 

20 

6 

ii 

25 

0 

10 

0 

|l 

14 

0 

8 6 

ii 

e 

6 

1848 

20 

0 

ii 

24 

0 

11 

8 

II 

12 

0 

8 6 

it 

10 

0 

1849 

not quoted. 


not quoted 


7 0 

ii 

7 

6 

1850 











7 0 

ii 

0 

0 

1851 

17 

6 

to 

28 

0 

9 

0 

to 

12 

0 

6 6 

t, 

8 

0 

1852 

18 

6 

II 

22 

0 

9 

6 

II 

12 

0 

4 6 

n 

7 

9 

1858 

23 

0 

II 

27 

0 

14 

6 

II 

16 

6 

8 0 

M 

11 

6 

1854 

20 

0 

II 

26 

0 

11 

0 

II 

16 

6 

8 0 

II 

10 

6 

1856 

23 

6 

II 

26 

6 

14 

0 

II 

16 

0 

10 0 

II 

11 

0 

1856 

17 

0 

II 

24 

0 

10 

0 

II 

20 

0 

7 6 

II 

10 

0 

1857 

20 

0 

II 

29 

0 

10 

6 

tt 

15 

0 

9 8 

II 

11 

0 

1868 

20 

0 

II 

27 

6 

9 

9 

II 

18 

9 

8 8 

II 

10 

6 

1859 

20 

0 

II 

25 

0 

10 

0 

II 

14 

0 

8 9 

If 

11 

0 

1860 

21 

0 

II 

27 

3 

11 

0 

If 

16 

0 

10 0 

ff> 

13 

6 

1861 

21 

0 

II 

29 

0 

12 

0 

II 

22 

0 

6 8 

11 

14 

0 

1862 

16 

9 

II 

27 

0 

12 

0 

♦1 

18 

8 

6 0 

II 

12 

0 
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Table No. 2.— BLACKFACED SHEEP— Continued. 


Year. 


Wethers. 


Bwes. 1 Lambs. 



8. 

d. 


a. 

d. 

8 

d . 


6 . 

<i. 

b. 

d. 


8 . 

d . 

1863 

20 

0 

to 

80 

6 

18 

0 

to 

16 

0 

8 

0 

to 

11 

6 

1864 

25 

0 

If 

80 

0 

15 

0 

it 

19 

0 

10 

0 

it 

13 

6 

1866 

15 

6 

11 

32 

6 

15 

0 

ii 

25 

0 

10 

0 

ir 

17 

0 

1866 

81 

6 

If 

40 

0 

20 

0 

ti 

36 

0 

IS 

6 

it 

22 

6 

1867 

20 

0 

It 

80 

6 

14 

0 

ii 

22 

0 

7 

6 

If 

18 

6 

1868 

20 

0 

II 

26 

0 

10 

6 

it 

18 

6 

7 

0 

II 

18 

0 

1869 

22 

0 

II 

28 

0 

11 

0 

ti 

14 

0 

6 

9 

fl 

9 

0 

1870 

27 

0 

II 

82 

6 

18 

0 

it 

22 

0 

8 

0 

II 

14 

6 

1871 

23 

0 

II 

87 

0 

13 

0 

ii 

23 

0 

11 

0 

II 

16 

3 

1872 

31 

6 

11 

45 

0 

18 

0 

n 

32 

0 

12 

6 

II 

18 

0 

1873 

28 

0 

II 

89 

0 

16 

6 

ii 

27 

0 

7 

0 

tl 

16 

0 

1874 

25 

0 

II 

85 

0 

18 

0 

it 

20 

0 

7 

0 

ii 

14 

0 

1876 

26 

6 

II 

87 

6 

15 

0 

ii 

21 

3 

9 

6 

It 

17 

6 

1876 

30 

0 

II 

40 

0 

19 

0 

it 

24 

0 

18 

0 

II 

20 

6 

1877 

85 

0 

II 

38 

9 

18 

0 

ii 

25 

0 

13 

6 

II 

23 

0 

1878 

30 

0 

II 

SC 

0 

17 

0 

n 

23 

0 

12 

0 

II 

22 

0 

1879 

25 

0 

II 

35 

9 

16 

0 

ti 

24 

0 

10 

6 

H 

20 

0 

1880 

25 

0 

„ 

38 

0 

1G 

6 

ii 

22 

6 

10 

0 

II 

17 

0 

1881 

80 

0 

II 

89 

0 

15 

0 

ii 

23 

0 

10 

0 

II 

15 

0 

1882 

33 

0 

II 

46 

0 

20 

0 

it 

28 

0 

12 

6 

it 

18 

6 

1883 

36 

0 

It 

50 

6 

24 

6 

M 

33 

0 

14 

0 

II 

21 

6 

1884 

29 

0 

•1 

48 

6 

19 

6 

If 

28 

0 

12 

0 

II 

19 

6 

1885 

24 

0 

It 

34 

0 

13 

0 

11 

22 

6 

10 

0 

II 

15 

0 

1886 

25 

0 

II 

34 

0 

12 

0 

II 

22 

0 

10 

6 

II 

16 

0 

1887 

22 

0 

„ 

30 

0 

11 

0 

H 

19 

0 

8 

0 

(I 

13 

0 

1888 

22 

0 

,1 

32 

0 

13 

0 

11 

24 

0 

10 

0 

M 

15 

0 

1889 

26 

0 

II 

40 

0 

18 

0 

II 

29 

0 

13 

0 

M 

22 

0 

1890 

24 

0 

It 

37 

0 

14 

0 

II 

27 

0 

10 

6 

H 

19 

0 

1891 

21 

0 

II 

37 

0 

10 

0 

II 

24 

0 

7 

6 

11 

15 

0 

1892 

16 

0 

II 

28 

6 

6 

0 

|| 

17 

0 

8 

0 

H 

10 

0 

1893 

21 

0 

II 

37 

0 

12 

0 

II 

24 

0 

7 

0 

II 

14 

6 

1894 

20 

0 

„ 

37 

6 

14 

6 

|| 

26 

6 

8 

6 

11 

16 

0 

1895 

23 

0 

1) 

41 

0 

16 

0 

|| 

28 

6 

9 

0 

M 

37 

0 

1896 

19 

0 

If 

35 

4 

1? 

0 

|| 

24 

0 

6 

0 

ii 

13 

6 

1897 

21 

0 

If 

36 

6 

15 

0 

|| 

25 

6 

7 

0 

tl 

14 

6 

1898 

22 

0 

II 

37 

0 

16 

0 


26 

6 

1 8 

l 

0 

11 

15 

0 


Table No. 3.—PRICE OF WOOL, per stone of 24 lb., since 1818. 


Year. , 

1 

Laid Cheviot. 

White Cheviot. 

Laid Highland 

White Highland. 

I 

8. 

d. 


5. 

d. 

s. d. 8. d. 

8. 

d. 


8. 

d . 

s, d. s. d. 

1818 

40 

0 

to 

42 

2 


20 

0 

to 

22 

6 


1819 

21 

0 

„ 

22 

0 

, . 

10 

0 

it 

10 

3 


1820 

20 

0 

it 

22 

0 


9 

0 

•i 

10 

0 


1821 

18 

0 

it 

20 

0 


9 

0 

ii 

10 

0 


1822 

12 

0 

ii 

14 

6 


5 

0 

it 

6 

6 


1823 

9 

0 

II 

10 

6 


5 

0 

ii 

5 

9 


1824 

13 

0 

n 

15 

0 


6 

0 

ii 

6 

3 


1825 

10 

6 

n 

22 

0 


10 

0 

« 

10 

6 


1826 

11 

0 

n 

14 

0 


5 

0 

ii 

6 

6 


1827 

11 

0 

ii 

14 

0 


5 

6 

u 

0 

9 


1828 

8 

0 

it 

11 

0 


5 

6 

ii 

6 

0 


1829 

8 

0 

»» 

11 

0 


4 

3 

n 

0 

0 


1880 

9 

6 

ii 

11 

0 


4 

6 

it 

5 

0 


1831 

17 

0 

n 

20 

0 


7 

6 

n 

8 

6 


1832 

14 

0 

it 

10 

0 

# # 

7 

0 

ii 

7 

6 


1833 

18 

0 

it 

20 

7 


10 

0 

it 

11 

0 


1834 

21 

0 

ii 

24 

6 


5 

6 

n 

7 

0 


1835 

19 

0 

ii 

20 

0 


9 

6 

ii 

10 

8 


1886 

21 

0 

•i 

25 

0 


10 

0 

ii 

14 

0 


1887 

12 

0 

ii 

14 

0 


7 

0 

it 

7 

8 


1888 

19 

0 

it 

22 

6 


6 

0 

n 

10 

0 


1889 

18 

0 

ii 

20 

0 

•• 

8 

0 

♦i 

12 

0 
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Table No. 3.— PRICE OF WO< >L— Continued. 


Year. 

Laid Chev ot. 

White Cheviot. 

Laid Highland. 

White Highland. 


8. 

d. 


6. 

d. 

b. d. 8, 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. d. 

8. 

d. 


8. 

d. 

1840 

15 

0 

to 

0 

0 



7 

0 

to 0 0 






1841 

15 

0 

II 

16 

0 



6 

0 

it 7 5 



.. 



1842 

12 

6 

•1 

14 

0 



1 not 

quoted. 






1843 

9 

0 

II 

11 

6 



5 

0 

to 6 0 






1844 

15 

0 

II 

18 

0 



1 not quoted. 






1845 

14 

6 

It 

17 

6 



7 

6 

to 8 6 






1846 

12 

0 

II 

14 

6 



8 

0 

n 8 6 






1847 

12 

6 

II 

14 

0 



not quoted. 






1848 

9 

6 

II 

11 

0 



4 

9 

to 0 0 






1849 

12 

0 

„ 

16 

6 



6 

0 

ii 6 3 






1850 

16 

0 

„ 

17 

6 



8 

0 

ii 8 0 






1851 

12 

0 

II 

16 

0 



8 

0 

•i0 3 






1852 

IS 

0 

II 

15 

0 



8 

0 

•i 9 0 






1853 

10 

0 

II 

22 

0 



11 

0 

ii 12 6 






1854 

12 

0 

II 

15 

0 



7 

6 

•i 8 6 






1855 

14 

6 


19 

0 



8 

6 

ii 9 0 






1856 

19 

0 

II 

21 

6 



11 

0 

ii 0 0 



.. 



1857 

19 

0 

II 

24 

0 



13 

0 

•t 14 3 






1858 

15 

0 

„ 

17 

0 



8 

0 

ii 10 0 






1850 

18 

6 

„ 

24 

0 



10 

9 

ii 11 6 






1860 

22 

0 

„ 

32 

0 

37 0 to 38 

0 

10 

0 

n 11 3 



.. 



1861 

10 

6 

„ 

27 

0 

from 30s. upwards 

not quoted. 






1862 

18 

6 

II 

26 

0 

30 0 to 37 

0 

11 

6 

to 16 0 






1863 

25 

6 

l( 

81 

0 

38 0 it 42 

0 

15 

3 

ii 17 6 






1864 

81 

0 

II 

39 

0 

47 0 it 54 

0 

17 

6 

ii 20 0 






1865 

28 

0 

II 

30 

0 

44 0 i. 45 

0 

15 

0 

i. 17 0 






1866 

24 

0 


30 

0 

80 0 it 38 

0 

14 

0 

ii 16 0 






1867 

16 

0 

„ 

21 

6 

not quoted 


not 

quoted, 
to 9 0 






1868 

19 

0 

fl 

26 

0 

28 0 to 32 

0 

8 

6 






1869 

18 

0 

II 

26 

6 

not quoted 
25 0 to 26 


8 

6 

•i 10 0 






1870 

16 

0 

n 

23 

6 

0 

9 

6 

ii 0 0 






1871 

20 

0 

II 

26 

6 

SO 0 ii 34 

6 

12 

0 

i. 15 0 






1872 

26 

0 

II 

37 

6 

40 0 it 48 

0 

18 

0 

ii 21 0 






1873 

17 

0 

It 

18 

0 

34 0 n 40 

0 

9 

0 

•• 12 0 






1874 

18 

6 


26 

6 

SO 0 it 34 

0 

9 

6 

.. IS 0 






1875 

25 

0 

It 

32 

0 

34 6 n 36 

0 

12 

6 

it 16 0 






1876 

20 

0 

„ 

24 

0 

30 0 it 34 

6 

9 

6 

.. 12 0 






1877 

20 

9 

II 

26 

0 

28 0 it 30 

0 

10 

0 

•i 12 0 






1878 

18 

9 

II 

25 

0 

27 0 r. 32 

0 

8 

0 

it 11 6 






1879 

15 

0 

„ 

17 

0 

prices very low. 

7 

0 

ii 0 0 

14 



15 


1880 

20 

0 

II 

24 

0 

30 0 to 32 

0 

10 

6 

ii 11 6 

0 

to 

0 

1881 

17 

0 

II 

21 

0 

27 0 .. 30 

0 

5 

0 

•i 9 6 

12 

0 

It 

13 

0 

1882 

14 

0 

II 

18 

0 

27 6 it 28 

0 

7 

6 

i. 0 0 

18 

0 

It 

14 

0 1 

1883 

13 

0 

II 

18 

0 

26 0 n 28 

0 

6 

6 

•i 8 6 

11 

6 

II 

12 

$ 

1884 

13 

0 


18 

0 

26 0 ii 28 

0 

6 

6 

it 8 6 

11 

6 

II 

12 

6 

1885 

12 

0 

l« 

17 

0 

22 6 it 26 

0 

6 

0 

.. 8 0 

11 

6 

II 

12 

0 

1886 

13 

0 

It 

18 

0 

23 0 i. 27 

6 

6 

6 

•i 8 6 

11 

6 

II 

12 

0 

1887 

14 

0 

II 

22 

0 

23 0 it 28 

0 

7 

0 

ii 9 0 

11 

6 

•1 

18 

0 1 

1888 

13 

0 

II 

20 

0 

23 0 ii 28 

0 

7 

0 

i> 9 0 

11 

0 

II 

12 

0 

1880 

13 

0 

II 

18 

0 

24 0 i. 28 

0 

7 

0 

ii 9 0 

11 

0 

II 

12 

0 

1890 

13 

0 


18 

0 

24 0 .. 28 

0 

7 

0 

i, 9 0 

11 

0 

If 

12 

0 

1891 

12 

6 

„ 

18 

0 

22 0 ii 28 

0 

7 

0 

ii 0 0 

11 

0 

II 

12 

6 

1892 

12 

0 

II 

18 

0 

20 0 n 28 

0 

7 

0 

it 8 0 

10 

6 

II 

12 

0 1 

1893 

12 

0 


17 

0 

20 0 i. 27 

0 

7 

0 

ii 8 0 

10 

0 

II 

12 

o 

1894 

12 

0 

II 

16 

0 

20 0 i. 26 

0 

7 

0 

ii 8 0 

10 

0 

II 

12 

0 

1805 

12 

0 

II 

16 

0 

20 0 i, 25 

0 

7 

0 

•• 8 0 

10 

0 

fl 

11 

0 1 

1896 

11 

0 

II 

15 

0 

10 0 it 24 

0 

7 

0 

ii 8 0 

10 

0 

II 

11 

0 1 

1897 1 

11 

0 


14 

0 

18 0 n 23 

0 

7 

0 

n 8 0 ; 

10 

6 

II 

12 

0 

1898 | 

10 

0 

II 

13 

0 

16 0 n 20 

0 

7 

0 

,, 8 0 | 

10 

0 

It 

11 

0 
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GENERAL SHOW AT KELSO, 1898. 

The seventy-first Show of the Society was held at Kelso on the 
5tli, 6th, 7th, and 8th of July 1898. It was the fifth which 
has taken place at Kelso, and was one of the most successful 
that has been held in the Border counties. The Town Com¬ 
missioners of Kelso rented Springwood Park for the year, and 
gave the Society the use of it for a showyard entirely free of 
charge. A delightful showyard it made, ample in extent, level 
and firm on the surface, and charmingly situated. 

In addition to providing the showyard the Town of Kelso 
gave a free supply of water, contributed a sum of £300 towards 
the funds of the Show, and in every way co-operated moat 
heartily with the Society in promoting the success of the meet¬ 
ing. As will be seen from the accounts of the Show, in another 
part of this volume, the funds of the Show were likewise most 
handsomely supported by the counties of Berwick, Roxburgh, 
Peebles, and Selkirk, the county councils of which contributed 
£869, raised by means of a voluntary assessment. Then the 
Border Union and the Berwickshire Agricultural Society both 
contributed, the former giving the very large sum of £200. 
The local fund amounted in all to £1379, 13s. 6d. 

The weather was wet and stormy on the opening day, dull 
and threatening on the second day, but on the last two days it 
was all that could have been desired. On Wednesday, probably 
owing to the unfavourable appearance of the weather in the 
morning, the attendance of the public was surprisingly small, 
but alike on Thursday and Friday it was comparatively large. 

The balance-sheet of the Show reads more agreeably than 
had been anticipated. The expenditure exceeded the receipts 
by about £353, which compares favourably with an adverse 
balance of £728 at the Melrose Show of 1889, and of £1456 
at the Kelso Show of 1880. 

The Premium List arranged for the Show was an exception¬ 
ally liberal one. The Society’s premiums amounted to £2479, 
and special prizes by various donors raised the sum to about 
£2875. This exceeds the sum offered at Melrose in 1889 by 
over £600. 

The display of live stock well maintained the high character 
of the Highland Show. In the sections of horses and cattle it 
was smaller, but in the sheep classes it was larger, than at Glas¬ 
gow in 1897. In regard to general merit it was little if any¬ 
thing behind the exceptionally high level attained at that fine 
Show. In the Border counties a great show of sheep is always 



Fig. 80.—Shorthorn Buil, “Star or Dawn.” 

Winner of President s Medal for best Shorthorn, Kelso Show, 1898 Ihe pioperty of Mr 
C. Home Graham Stilling ot Strowan, Cneff Brtd b> Mr A M Gordon of Newton, 
Inch, Aberdeenshire Age two years and two months 










/ 

4"r 

ivr .. 


Fig. 81. —Aberdeen Angus Heher, “May or Giamis” 21,827 

Winner of President's Modal ior best animal of tin breed, Kelso Show, 18*>8 Bn d by and 
the property of the Kail of Stiathmore, Glarais Castle, Glamis Age two years and 
_ four months 
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expected, and rarely has a better collection of sheep been seen 
in any showyard than was penned at Kelso on this occasion. 

In the Implement department of the Show there was a large, 
varied, and high-class display. Business was on the whole 
fairly encouraging to the makers of improved labour-saving 
implements and machines. 


Statistics. 

The following tables give the number of entries in the various 
sections:— 


01 * 88 . 

1. Aged bulls . 

2. Two-year-old bulls 

3. One-year-old bulls. 

4. Cows of any age 

5. Two-year-old heifers 

6. One-year-old heifers 


1. CATTLE. 

Shorthorn. 


7. Aged bulls . 

8. Two-year-old bulls 

9. One-year-old bulls 

10. Cows of any age . 

11. Two-year-old heifers 
12 One-year-old lieifers 


Aberdeen-Angub, 


13. Aged bulls . 

14. Two-year-old bull*. 

15. One-year-old bulls . 

16. Cows of any age . 

17. Two-year-old heifers 
18 One-year-old heifers 


Galloway. 


19. Aged bulls . 

20 Two-) ear-old bulls 
21. One-year-old bulls. 

22 Cows of any age . 

23 Three year-old heifers 

24 Two-year-old heifers 


Highland. 


Ayrshire. 

25. Aged bulls . ... 

26. Two-year old bulls 

27. One-year-old bulls.... 

28. Cows in milk, oalved belore 1895. 

29. Cows in milk, calved in 1895 

30. Cows of any age, in calf, or heifer, calved in 1895 

31. Two-year-old heifers 

32. One-year-old heifers 

Extra cattle .... 


No. of Entries. 
7 

39 

17 

6 

. JO 
14 

- 73 


11 

7 

5 

9 

5 



2 

2 

4 

8 

. 6 

. 11 

— 33 


6 

4 

6 

8 

7 

7 

- 38 



- 37 
6 

244 





























Fig 82 —Gaiioway Heiier, “Lolisa 2nd o* Ddrhamhiii 14,925 

Winner ol President 8 Medal fir best Oallowaj Kdso Show 1898 Bred by and the proi erty 
of Mi John Cunningham, Durhamhtll, Dalbeattie Age two yeais and three monthB 



Fig 83 —Highland Buli, “Caitm Riabhach II ’ 

Winner of residents Medal for best animal of the breed, Kelso Show 1898 Bred by and 
the liljoiieity of the Duke of Atholl K T Blair Castle Blair Athol! Agt two yeais 
and&Rree months 
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2. HORSES. 


Draught Stallions. 

33. Aged stallions ..... 

34. Three-year-old entire colts 

3fi. Two-year-old entire colts .... 

36. One-year-old entire colts .... 


13 

10 

19 

18 

— 60 


Draught Geldings. 

37. Aged geldings ........ 5 

38. Three-year-old geldings . ..... 7 

39. Two-year-old geldings ....... 9 


Draught Mares and Fillies. 


40. Mares with foal at foot ....... 11 

41. Yeld mares ........ 9 

Extra stock ........ 1 

42. Three-year-old fillies ....... 16 

43. Two-year-old fillies ....... 17 

44. One-year-old fillies . . . . . . .14 

— 68 


Hunters. 

45. Colt, gelding or filly, foaled in 1897, the produce of thoroughbred 

stallions ........ 11 

46. Mare or gelding for field, foaled in 1896 ..... 10 

47. Marc or gelding for field, foaled in 1895 ..... 5 

48. Hunter, mare or gelding, foaled in 1894, able to carry over 14 ".tone . 3 

49. Hunter, mare or gelding, foaled 1894, aide to carry from 12 to 14 stone 6 

f>0. Hunter, marc or gelding, foaled before 1st Jail. 1894. able to carry 

over 14 stone ....... 5 

51. Hunter, mare or gelding, foaled before 1st Jan. 1894, aide to carry 

from 12 to 14 stone ....... 3 

52. H uutcr, brood marc, with foal at foot ..... 5 

— 18 


Haokneys. 

53. Brood marcs, 15 hands and upwards, with foal at foot, or to foal this 

seusou to a registered sire ...... 3 

54. Brood mares, under 15 bauds, with foal at foot, or to foal this season 

to a registered sire ....... 2 

55. Fillies, three years old . . . . . .5 

56. Fillies, two years old ....... 5 

57. FilMes, one year old ....... 4 

58. Stallions, foaled in or before 1895, over 15 bands . . . No entry. 

59. Stallions, foaled in or before 1895, over 14 and not over 15 hands . 3 

60. Entire colts, two years old ...... 2 

(SI. Entire colts, one year old . . . . . * .5 

— 29 


Roadsters. 

62. Roadster, mare or gelding, foaled before 1st Jan. 1895, 15 hands and 

upwards ........ 6 

63. Roadster, mare or gelding, foaled before 1st Jan. 1895, 14.2 and under 

15 hands ........ 4 

- 10 

VOL. XL Z 












Fig 84 —Ayrshire Cow, “Cherry Riil m 

Winner of Presidents Medal foi best Ayrsluio Kelso Show 11MS The pioje of M< ssrs 
R A J M Alister, Mid Asrog, Rothesly liied b> Mr John Bauchop, Au lientilloih, 
Alexandria Age four j eai s 



Fig 85 —Ciide&datf Staiijon, “Bi-miikt” 10,315 

JVinnei of President s Medal for liest Clydtsdalc Stallion Kelso Slum 18t>8 The pioperty of 
Messrs W &A Montgomeiy, Netherlialltend Banks Kirkcudbiight Bred by Mi W 
Marshall, Lochfcrgus Age two yeais and one month 
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Ponies. 

64. Stallions, 3 years old and upwards, over 12 and not exceeding 14 hands 1 

65. Mares or geldings, 3 years old and upwards, over 13 and not over 14J 

hands ......... 5 

66. Mares or geldings, 3 years old and upwards, over 12 and not over 13 

hands ......... 5 

67. Stallion, 3 years old and upwards, 12 hands and under . . .No entry. 

68. Mares or geldings, 3 years old and upwards, 12 hands and under . 1 

69. Shetland stallions, not exceeding 10£ hands, foaled before 1st Jan. 1895 4 

Extra stock ........ 1 

70. Shetland mares, not exceeding 10J hands, with foal at foot . . 6 

71. Shetland mare or gelding, not exceeding 10A hands, foaled before 1st 

Jan. 1896 . . . . . . . .9 

— 32 


Driving Competitions. 

72. Best horse in harness, 15 hands and upwards (3) 

73. Best horse in harness, under 15 hands (7). 

74. Best tandem turn-out (4). 


3. SHEEP. 

Blaokfaced. 

75. Tups above one shear 

76. Shearling tups .... 

77. Ewes above one shear, with lambs 

78. Shearling ewes or gimmers 


Cheviot. 

79. Tups above one shear 

80. Shearling tups .... 

81. Ewes above one shear, with lambs 

82. Shearling ewes or gimmers 


Border Leicester. 


83. Tups above one shear 

84. ShParling tups 

85. Ewes above one shear 

86. Shearling ewes or gimmers 


Harf-hkkd. 


87. Tups above one shear 

88. Shearling tups 

89. Ewes above one shear 

90. Shearling ewes or gimmers 

91. Three ewe lambs . 


92. Tups above one sliear 

93. Shearling tups 

94. Ewes above one shear 

95. Shearling ewes or gimmers 


Shropshire. 


1 


— 1 


269 


14 

24 

8 

13 

- 59 


19 

26 

9 

13 

- 67 


16 

46 

7 

25 

— 94 


10 

22 

12 

22 

9 


1 

11 

5 

8 

— 25 


7 

7 


96. Shearling tups 

97. Shearling ewes or gimmers 


Oxford Downs. 


14 










Fig. % —Dltvu HI (ill DIM, “M VSU-R1 IFL* ” 

Winner of Presidents Medal lor best Di night Gilding Kol-o Show, 1898 Th< pioputy of 
Mes-sis Junes Young A Sous, Idinburgh Bitd by Messrs Gass, Howgillsidt, Annan 
Age four >tais 



Fig 87—Ci yphsDM h Makf, “Monpkvvk Maid’' 11,786 

-Winner of PrtsidentH Medal for btst Chdesdah Mart oi l'llly, Kelso Show, 1898 Ihed 
by and the property of Su JDhn Gxlmoui, Bart, ot Montrave, Uven, Fife, Age 
nine yeais 
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Suffolk. 

98. Taps, any age 

Extra Sections. 

t 99. Three* black faced wethers, one shear 

100. Three Cheviot wethers, one shear 

101. Three shearling wethers, any cross 

102. Fat lambs, any breed or cross . 

Extra sheep .... 


4. WOOL. 

103. Blackface wether wool . 

104. Blackface ewe wool 

105. Blackface ewe or wether hogg wool 


7 


5 

5 

5 

9 

— 24 
1 

360 


2 

11 

11 


5. SWINE. 


106. Boars, large white bleed ....... 3 

107. Sows, large white breed ....... 5 

108. Pigs not above 8 months old, large white breed ... 5 

109. Boars, white breed other than large ..... 3 

110. Sow, white breed other than large .... .No entry. 

111. Pigs not above 8 months old, white breed other than laige . . 2 

112. Boars, Berkshire breed ....... 2 

113. Sows, Berkshire breed ....... 2 

114. Pigs not above 8 months old, Berkshire breed .... 2 

Extra stoek ...... .1 


6. POULTRY. 


1 80 Poultry. . 335 

7. DAIRY PRODUCE. 

1. Cured butter ........ 9 

2. Powdered butter ........ 9 

3. Fresh butter ........ 15 

4. Cheddar cheese, 56 lb. and upwards ..... 5 


-- 38 

8. HORSE-SHOEINU. 


1. Praught-hoises ...... .10 

2. Roadsters ....... .11 

- 21 

ABSTRACT. 

No. of Entries 

1. Cattle ... 244 

2. Horses ......... 269 

3. Sheep.366 

4. Wool.24 

5. Swine ......... 25 

6. Poultry ......... 335 

7. Dairy produce ........ 38 

8. Horse-shooing ........ 21 















Fig 88— HiNTtK Corr, “Jmns 

Winner of President s Medal foi best animal m Huntei (. lasns Kolse Show 1808 Bred by 
and the properly ol Mi David Mitclull Millkld Polmont Ageomyar 
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The following table gives a comparative view of the entries 
of cattle, horses, sheep, swine, poultry, dairy produce, and im¬ 
plements, of the value of the premiums offered, and of the 
receipts at the entrance-gates, grand stands, and for catalogues 
at the Shows which have been held in the Border District;— 


Year and 

6 

I 

i 

Place. 

A 

1832, Kelso . 

88 

18 

1841, Berwick 

175 

96 

1854, Do. 

179 

141 

1803, Kelso . 
1872, Do. . 

245 

127 

274 

214 

1880, Do. . 

275 

226 

1889, Melrose 

271 

243 

1898, Kelso . 

244 

270 


dt 

©* 

t 

►.1 

$ 


43 

•si 

A 

GO 

OQ 

s 

p-t 

89 

16 



209 

25 

• • • 

* • • 

358 

54 

87 | 

Ml 

276 

49 

87 \ 

1 

269 

36 

216 


224 

23 

202 1 

1 

290 

42 

1 220 

51 

1 366 

| 25 

1 335 

| 38 


Horse- | 
shoeing, j 

■S4S 

d 

a § 

w a 

Premi¬ 

ums. 

A 


11 

£530 

£129 


60 

1050 

410 


357 

1500 

805 

... 

1101 

1300 

1423 


1777 

1888 

2171 


1578 1 

2671 

1664 


1288 

2276 

2214 

21 

1933 

2855 

2196 


Cattle . 

The statistics show that all the standard breeds of cattle 
were well represented as to numbers. Seldom, indeed, has the 
average standard of merit been higher than it was on this 
occasion. 

As in 1897, the Shorthorn breed had the largest number of 
entries. In regard to merit it was very creditably represented. 
The President's medal for the best animal of the breed went to 
Mr C. Home Graham Stirling of Strowan, Crieff, for “ Star of 
Dawn” (fig. 80), an attractive two-year-old roan, bred by Mr 
A. M. Gordon of Newton, Aberdeenshire, got by the valuable 
sire “Star of the Morning” 58,189, and out of “Marian,” a cow 
sired by Mr Gordon's famous champion bull “Mario” 51,713. 
“Star of Dawn” is well shaped, and shows excellent quality 
and character. He of course was leading winner in the class 
of two-year-old bulls, which was a very strong one, containing 
no fewer than nineteen entries. Nine entries made up a good 
class of adult Shorthorn bulls, the first prize going to Lord 
Polwarth for his handsome white bull “ Border Reiver ” 68,254, 
bred by his lordship and got by the Booth bull “ Sir Lucius 
Studley ” 64,852. Yearling Shorthorn bulls also formed a large 
class, including several animals of unquestionably high merit; 
A bull from across the Border came to the front here, a well- 
balanced bull of much promise, named “ Ingram's Style,” shown 
by Mr John Handley, Green Head, Milnthorpe, Westmoreland, 
bred by Messrs Taylor & Walton, Hall Garth, near Penrith, and 
got by “Dunnottar” 68,554. There was a small but good class 
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of Shorthorn cows, while both the Shorthorn heifer classes were 
creditably filled. 

Although far from their “ native heath,” Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle made a capital appearance both as to numbers and merit. 
The President's Champion medal here went to the Earl of 
Strathmore for “May of Glamis” 24,827 (fig. 81), an excep¬ 
tionally thick, level, heavily-fleshed two-year-old heifer, fine in 
the bone and of choice quality, but a trifle short in the frame. 
She was bred by his lordship, got by “ Siberian ” 5720, and out 
of “May 23rd” 21,079. The bull classes of this breed were 
well filled, especially the class of old bulls, in which there 
were eleven entries. The first prize here went to an English 
breeder, Mr C. Bolden, Preston Bissct, Buckingham, for “ Proud 
Duke of Ballindalloch ” 12,031. This handsome bull, as his 
name suggests, was bred at Ballindalloch Castle, his sire having 
been the well-known prize bull “ Prince Inca ” 7844. He won 
the Ballindalloch Challenge Cup for the best male of the breed, 
and was marked as “reserve” for the President's medal. The 
younger bull classes were not large, but the standard of merit 
was highly satisfactory. The class of cows contained nine 
entries, but it has occasionally shown greater excellence. The 
first prize and the Ballindalloch Challenge Cup went to Mr 
George Willsher, Pitpointie, Dundee, for “Blooming Bose” 
21,278, a well-formed cow of a useful stamp, bred by himself, 
got by “Adolphus” 8037, and out of “Kosebud of Pitpointie” 
15,820. Lord Strathmore not only headed the class of two-year- 
old heifers (with “ May of Glamis ”), but also carried the second 
prize, the winner of this honour being “ Estelle ” 24,824, another 
valuable heifer of his own breeding, and got by “Siberian” 
5720. As often happens, the class of yearling Aberdeen-Angus 
heifers was the largest in the cattle section of the Show. 

Galloway cattle were few in number, but nothing was want¬ 
ing in regard to merit. The winner of the President's Cham¬ 
pion medal in this section was again Mr John Cunningham, 
Durhanihill, Dalbeattie, who attained this high honour both in 
1897 and 189G. His victorious animal at Kelso was “Louisa 
2nd of Durhanihill” 14,925 (fig. 82), an attractive two-year-old 
heifer of his own breeding, got by “ Camp-follower ” 5042, and 
out of Dora 4th of Tarbreoch” 11,996. The “reserve” animal 
was Mr Cunningham's handsome cow “ Maggie Lauder of Dur- 
hamhill” 13,994, a handsome four-year-old, which headed a 
very good class of cows. The classes of Galloway bulls were 
small, but they included two or three animals of decidedly 
high merit. Yearling heifers made a specially strong class. 

The classes of Highland cattle were all fairly well filled. The 
breed was, on the whole, admirably represented. The Duke of 
Atholl's champion two-year-old bull “ Calum Biahhach II. ” (fig. 
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83) was much admired for his handsome shape and fine char¬ 
acter. He was bred by his Grace, got by “ Valentine V. ” 1062, 
and out of “ Donnag Riabhach ” 2552. 

Similar remarks apply to Ayrshire cattle. Large classes 
so far from the home of the breed were not looked for, but in 
regard to merit the good name of the Ayrshire was well main¬ 
tained. The President's Champion medal here went to Messrs 
R. & J. M‘Alister, Mid Aseog, Rothesay, for their first-prize 
cow “ Cherry Ripe ” (fig. 84), a handsome four-year-old white, 
bred by Mr John Bauchop, Auchentilloch, Alexandria, and got 
by “ Loudonhill Lad." 

Horses . 

Not often has there been at the Highland Show a better 
representation of Clydesdale horses than there was at Kelso. 
The classes were all well filled as to numbers, and as regards 
general merit the display was decidedly above the average of 
recent years. Again, as at Glasgow, Messrs A. & W. Mont¬ 
gomery won the President’s medal for the best Clydesdale 
stallion or colt with their first-prize winner in the class for 
two-year-old colts. Their champion on this occasion was 
“Benedict” 10,315 (fig. 85), a strong stylish bay, with good 
action and quality and much promise, bred by Mr W. Marshall, 
Lochfergus, Kirkcudbright, got by the well-known sire “ Baron’s 
Pride” 9122,and out of the “Maogregor” mare “MaryMacgregor” 
12,864. In a very strong class of aged stallions Messrs Mont¬ 
gomery won the first prize with that valuable horse “ Montrave 
Sentinel” 10,094, bred by Sir John Gilmour, and got by “Prince 
of Albion ” 6178. The class of yearling colts was very credit¬ 
ably filled. 

Draught geldings were few in number, but quite equal to the 
high standard of recent years. Messrs James Young & Sons 
won the President’s medal for the best draught gelding with 
“Masterpiece” (fig. 86), a handsome four-year-old brown, bred 
in the Annan district, and got by “ Lyon of Purdieston.” 

The classes of Clydesdale mares and fillies were wonderfully 
uniform in numbers and merit, and of a highly satisfactory 
character all through. Sir John Gilraour’s grand mare “ Mon¬ 
trave Maud” 11,786 (fig. 87) made a worthy winner of the 
President’s Champion medal for the best Clydesdale mare or 
filly. The Cawdor Cup went to the same famous mare, the 
“ reserve ” in both cases being Mr Dunlop’s well-known mare 
“ Mary Kerr." 

The display of hunting horses was disappointingly small for 
the district. There was a fairly good turn-out of yearlings and 
two-year-olds, but the classes of adult hunters were poorly filled. 
The President’s medal for the best animal in the hunting classes 
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went to Mr David Mitchell, Millfield, Polmont, for u handsome 
yearling colt named “Julius” (fig. 88), bred by himself, got 
by “ Charles Edward,” and out of “ Julia ” by “ Janus.” 

The entries of Hackneys were also few in number, but in 
regard to merit the breed was fairly well represented. Mr M. 
Wray, Register Square, Beverley, won the President’s medal 
for the best Hackney with his stylish four-year-old stallion 
“Windsor” 5864 (fig. 89), bred by himself, got by “ His Majesty” 
2513, and out of “Wood Violet” 2511 by “Lord Derby 2nd” 
417, Mr C. E. Galbraith’s well-known filly “Trilby” 10,568 
being marked as “reserve” for that honour. The Hackney 
Horse Society’s Gold Medal for best mare or filly in the 
Hackney or Pony classes as usual gave rise to an interesting 
contest, the winner being Messrs W. & J. Thomson’s valuable 
four-year-old chestnut mare “Inholmes Princess” 8997 (fig. 
91), bred by Mr T. Mitchell, Eccleshill, Bradford, got by 
“ Lord llarnlet ” 3750, and out of “ Inholmes Queen ” 5419 
by “Connaught” 1453. 

The classes for roadsters were small, hut contained a few very 
good animals, the President’s Champion medal going to Mr 
Liddell-Grainger’s attractive Hackney mare “ Gold Lace ” 8945 
(fig. 90), bred by himself, got by “Goldfinder 6th” 1791, and 
out of “Lady Derby” 2890 by “Lord Derby 2nd” 417. The 
pony classes unfortunately were not so well filled as usual, but 
the leading winners were all deserving of the honours they 
obtained. Messrs Thomson’s fine mare “Inholmes Princess” 
8997 (fig. 91), already referred to, could not be denied the 
President’s medal for the best pony. 

Shetland ponies, although few in number, as usual formed a 
most interesting feature in the Show. The Marquis of London¬ 
derry’s mare “ Bretta ” (fig. 92), which won the President’s 
medal, is an exceptionally handsome ten-year-old black, bred 
by his lordship, got by “ Odin ” 32, and out of “ Beauty ” 167. 


Sheep, cfcr. 

As was expected in the Border district, the collection of 
Sheep formed perhaps the strongest feature in the Show. The 
entries of all the leading breeds were numerous, and in regard 
to character the display was highly meritorious. It will be 
seen from the particulars under figs. 93 to 99, that all the 
winners of the President’s medals in the Sheep classes, ex; 
cepting the champion Border Leicester, were bred by the 
exhibitors. 

Although the show of Swine was small, it contained several 
animals of excellent breeding and choice merit. Mr Sanders 
Spencer won the President’s medal with “ Holywell Model ” 
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(fig. 100), an exceptionally handsome sow of the Large White 
breed, five years old, and bred by himself. 

The collection of fleeces of Blackface Wool was smaller than 
at Glasgow, yet it was fairly large and interesting. The list of 
classes and prizes for Poultry were revised for the Kelso Show, 
but the increase in the number of entries was not quite so 
large as had been anticipated. There was a small but creditable 
display of Butter and Cheese. 
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PREMIUMS AWARDED BY THE SOCIETY 
IN 1898 


I.—Professor W. OWEN WILLIAMS, Edinburgh, for Apparatus 
for Measuring Height of Horses—Medium Gold Medal. 


II.—KELSO SHOW 

6th, 6th, 7th, and 8th July 1898 


Abbreviations. —V.H.C., Very Highly Commended. H.C., Highly Commended. 

C., Commended. 


CATTLE 


SHORTHORN. 

PRESIDENTS MEDAL for best Shorthorn. 

No. 26. ('. Home Graham Stirling of Strowan, Crieff, “ Star of Dawn.” 

For best Shorthwn Bull in ('lasses 1, 2, and 3—£20, given by the 
Shorthorn Society. 

No. 26. C. Home Graham Stirling of Strowan, Crieff, “Star of Dawn.” 

Breeder of best Bull of any age in Classes 1, 2, and 3—Silver Medal. 

No. 26. A. M. Gordon of Newton, In soli. 

Class 1. BULL, calved before 1st January 1896.—Premiums, £16, £10, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 6. Lord Polwartli, Mertoun House, St Boswells, “Border Reiver”(68,264). 
2nd. No. 2. John Handley, Green Head, Milnthorpe, “ Prince of the North " (71,256). 
3rd. No. 6. Robert Taylor, Pitlivie, Carnoustie, “ Brilliant ” (68,288). 

4th. No. 3. George Harrison, The Hall, Gainlord, Darlington, “ Cornelius ” (66,864). 
V.H.C. No. 1. Walter Elliot, Pitcox, Dunbar, “Agricola.” 

Class 2. BULL, calved in 1896,—Premiums, £15, £10, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 26. C. Home Graham Stirling of Strowan, Crieff, “ Star of Dawn.” 

2nd. No. 17. George Harrison, The Hall, Gainford, Darlington, “Misty Morning” 
(71,021). 

3rd. No. 15. Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart., Leven, “ Brave Archer ” (70,018). 
4th. No. 16. John Handley, Green Head, Milnthorpe, “ Bapton Robin” (69,908). 
V.H.C. No. 22. James Milne, jun., Nether Cairnliill, Muehalls, “Murillo” (71,054). 
H.C. No. 21. George Longmore, Rettie, Banff, “ Prince of Rcttie” (71,248). 

C. No. 11. G. G. Clarke, Meddat, Parkliill, “ Faultless.” 

Class 3. BULL, calved in 1897. —Premiums, £12, £8, £4, and £2. 

1st. No. 28. John Handley, Green Head, Milnthorpe, Westmoreland, “Ingram’s 
Style.” 

2nd. No. 37. Messrs Peterkin, Duuglash, Oonon Bridge, N.B., “Merry nampton,” 
VOL. XL 2 A 
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3rd. No. 33. James M‘William, StoneytowB, Keith, “Pride of Fame.” 

4th. No. 29. George Harrison, The Hall, Gainford, Darlington, “Count Beauty.” 
V.H.C. No. 43. Robert A. Yerburgh, M.P., Woodfold Park, Blackburn, “Silky 
Prince.” 

H.C. No. 32. Donald Maclennan, 42 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W., 
“Merry Merlin.” 

C. No. 36. Charles Munro, Mains of Murthly, Aberfeldy, “ Prince Charlie.” 

Class 4. COW, of any age.—Premiums, £12, £8, £4, and £2. 

1st. No. 48. C. Home Graham Stirling of Strowan, Crieff, “Strowan Marchioness 
3rd.” 

2nd. No. 44. George Harrison, The Hall, Gainford, Darlington, “ Rose Blossom.” 
3rd. No. 49. James Watt, Knowefield, Carlisle, “ Lothian Brilliant.” 

4th. No. 46. Captain W. J. Oliver, Hoselaw, Kelso, “Lady Terrona.” 

V.H.C. No. 45. Captain W. J. Oliver, Hoselaw, Kelso, “ Maud.” 

H.C. No. 47. Captain W. J. Oliver, Hoselaw, Kelso, “Lady Linton IT.” 

Class 5. HEIFER, calved in 1896.—Premiums, £10, £5, £8, and £2. 

1st. No. 55. George Harrison, The Hall, Gainford, Darlington, “Bessie Martin.” 

2nd. No. 59. Robert A. Yerburgh, M.P., Woodfold Park, Blackburn, “ Ringdale 

Bella Tl.” 

3rd. No. 57. The Earl of Rosebery, K.G., Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh, “Dalmeny 
Princess 3rd.” 

4th. No. 52. William Bell, Ratcheugh, Alnwick, “Lady Clara 3rd.” 

V.H.C. No. 54. George HarriRon, The Hall, Gainford, Darlington, “Culphin 6th.” 
H.C. No. 50. W. & T. Bain, Legars, Kelso, “Precious Gift.” 

C. No. 51. W. & T. Bain, Legars, Kelso, “ Precious Jewel.” 

Class 6. HEIFER, calved in 1897.—Premiums, £10, £5, £3, and £2. 

1st. No. 63. George Harrison, The Hall, Gainford, Darlington, “Fairy Queen.” 

2nd. No. 62. George Harrison, The Hall, Gainford, Darlington, “Kathleen.” 

3rd. No. 60. William Bell, Ratcheugh, Alnwick, “Comely.” 

4th. No. 66. George Longmore, Rettie, Bantt, “Castilla.” 

V.H.C. No. 71. C. Home Graham Stirling of Strowan, Crieff, “Strowan Marchioness 
5th.” 

H.C. No. 68. James Milne, jun., Nether Cairnhill, Muchalls, “Kathleen 3rd.” 

C. No. 67. James M'William, Stoneytown, Keith, “Sunbeam 5th.” 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 

PRESIDENTS MEDAL for best Aberdeen-Angus Animal. 

No. 109. The Earl of Strathmore, Glands Castle, Glamis, “May of Glands ” (24,827). 

Reserve. 

No. 75. C. Bolden, Preston Bissett, Buckingham, “Proud Duke of Ballindallocli” 
(12,031). 

Best Bull of any age in Classes 7, 8, and 9—Ballindalloch Challenge Cup, value £50, 
given by the late Mr Macpherson Grant of Drumduau. The Cup shall be held by 
the winner for one year, and shall become the property of the Exhibitor who shall 
win it five times, not necessarily in succession. 

No. 75. C. Bolden, Preston Bissett, Buckingham, “Proud Duke of Balliudalloch” 
(12,031). 

Reserve. 

No. 92. William Shaw Adamson, Careston Castle, Brechin, “Diaz” (14,272). 

Breeder of best Bull of any age in Classes 7, 8, and 9—Silver Medal. 

No. 75. Sir G. Macpherson Grant, Bart., Ballindallocli Castle, Ballindalloch. 

Breeder of the Winner of the Ballindalloch Challenge Cup— Silver Medal. 

No. 75. Sir George Macpherson Grant, Bart., Ballindallocli. 
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Best Animal of the Breed —Champion Gold Medal, given by the 
Polled Cattle Society. 

No. 109. The Earl of Strathmore, Glamis Castle, Glamis, “ May of Glamis ” (24,827). 

Reserve. 

No. 75. C. Bolden, Preston Bissett, Buckingham, “ Proud Duke of Ballindalloch ” 
(12,081). 


Class 7. BULL, calved before 1st December 1895.— 

Premiums, £15, £10, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 75. C. Bolden, Preston Bissett, Buckingham, “Proud Duke of Ballindal¬ 
loch” (12,031). 

2nd. No. 82. The Earl of Rosebery, K.G., Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh, “Edenball” 
(12,442). 

3rd. No. 74. William Shaw Adamson, Careston Castle, Brechin, “Junior Rover” 
(11,796). 

4th. No. 79. George Smith Grant, Auchorachan, Glenlivet, Ballindalloch, “Ediic” 
(9110). 

V.H.C. No. 81. Sir Robert D. Moncreiffe of Moncreiffe, Bart., Bridge of Earn, 
“ Clansman of Fordie ” (12,363). 

II.C. No. 78. Sir George Macpherson Grant, Bart., The Castle, Ballindalloch, 
“ Prince Ito” (12,869). 

C. No. 77. J. Douglas Fletcher of Rosehaugh, Avoch, N.B., “Baron Ambrose” 
(12,265). 

Class 8. BULL, calved on or after 1st December 1895. — 

Premiums, £15, £10, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 91. Clement Stephenson, Sandyford Villa, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, “Best 
Man of Benton” (13,173). 

2nd. No. 88. Marquis of Huntly, Aboyne Castle, Aboyne, “ Jipsey Baron ” (13,532). 
3rd. No. 87. George Smith Grant, Auchorachan, Glenlivet, Ballindalloch, “Quintus 
M. 2nd” (13,888). 

4th. No. 86. Sir T. D. Gibson-Carmichael of Castlecraig, Bart., M.P., Dolphinton, 
“Diplomat ”(13,310). 

V.H.C. No. 85. Patrick Chalmers, Aldbar Castle, Brechin, “ Annesley ” (13,128). 
ll.C. No. 89. The Earl of Mansfield, Ardgilzean, Perth, “Jipsey Prince” (13,633). 
C. No. 90. Thomas Smith, Powrie, Dundee, “ Rover 19th of Powrie” (13,928). 

Class 9. BULL, calved on or after 1st December 1896.— 

Premiums, £12, £8, £4, and £2. 

1st. No. 92. William Shaw Adamson, Careston Castle, Brechin, “Diaz” (14,272). 
2nd. No. 96. The Earl of Rosebery, K.G., Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh, “Plutocrat of 
Dalmeny ” (14,800). 

3rd. No. 94. The Earl of Mansfield, Ardgilzean, Perth, “Actor Grand” (14,069). 
4tli. No. 93. Charles Edward Hunter, Selaby Park, Darlington, “ Crowbar ” (14,233). 
V.H.C. No. 96. Thomas Smith, Powrie, Dundee, “Wilfred 31st” (15,080). 

Best Cow of any age in Class 10—Ballindalloch Challenge Cup, value £50, given by 
the late Mr Macpherson Grant of Drumduan. The Cup shall be held by the 
winner for one year, and shall become the property of the Exhibitor who shall 
win it five timos, not necessarily in succession. 

No. 105. George Willsher, Pitpointie, Dundee, “ Blooming Rose ” (21,278). 

Breeder <f the Winner qf the Ballindalloch Challenge Cup —Silver Medal. 

No. 105. George Willsher, Pitpointie, Dundee. 

Class 10. COW, of any age.—Premiums, £12, £8, £4, and £2. 

1st. No. 105. George Willsher, Pitpointie, Dundee, “Blooming Rose” (21,278). 

2nd. No. 98. Sir George Macpherson Grant, Bart., The Castle, Ballindalloch, 
“Elixir” (21,809). 

3rd. No. 101, The Earl of Rosebery, K.G., Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh, “Pridella 
of Dalmeny 2nd ” (22,222). 
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4th, No. 99. Sir George Macpherson Grant, Bart., The Castle, Ballindalloch, 
“ Gardenia ” (22,997). 

V.H.C. No. 97. Patrick Chalmers, Aldbar Castle, Brechin, “Annuity 4th” (18,926). 

H.C. No. 108. Thomas Smith, Powrie, Dundee, “Witch of Endor2oth” (32,848). 

C. No. 104. Thomas Smith', Powrie, Dundee, “Witch of Endor 26th” (22,349). 

Class 11. HEIFER, calved on or after 1st December 1895.— 

Premiums, £10, £5, £3, and £2. 

1st. No. 109. The Earl of Strathmore, Glamis Castle, Glamis, “ May of Glarais ” 
(24,827). 

2nd. No. 108. The Earl of Strathmore, Glamis CaBtle, Glamis, “Estille” (24,824). 

3rd. No. 107. The Seaton Delaval Coal Company, Limited, Seaton Delaval, R.S.O., 
Northumberland, “ Pride 2nd of Delaval ” (24,692). 

4th. No. 110. George Willsher, Pitpointie, Dundee, “ Queen Mab of Pitpointie ” 
(24,946). 

Class 12. HEIFER, calved on or after 1st December 1896.— 

Premiums, £10, £5, £3, and £2. 

1st. No. 127. The Earl of Strathmore, Glamis Castle, Glamis, “ Victoria of Glamis ” 
(26,198). 

2nd. No. 122. The Earl of Rosebery, K.G., Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh, “Pridella 
of Dalmeny 4th ” (25,987). 

3rd. No. 129. The Earl of Strathmore, Glamis Castle, Glamis, “ Venelia” (26,197). 

4th. No. 112. William Shaw Adamson, Cnreston Castle, Brechin, “Juliet of 
Careston” (25,017). 

V.H.C. No. 126. The Earl of Strathmore, Glamis Castle, Glamis, “ Electra ol 
Glamis” (26,185). 

H.C. No. 111. William Shaw Adamson, Careston Castle, Breehiu, “ Harris Tweed ” 
(26,189). 

C. No. 118. Robert Glahome, Windmill Hill, Beal, R.S.O., “Grateful of Beal” 
(25,463). 

C. No. 119. George Smith Grant, Auchoraihan, Glenlivet, Ballindalloch, “Erica 
Fairy 2nd” (25,504). 

C. No. 123. The Seaton Dcdaval Coal Company, Limited, Seaton Delaval, R.S.O., 
Northumberland, “ Pride of Coquet 3rd ” (25,678). 

C. No. 125. Thomas Smith, Powrie, Dundee, “Witch of Endor 35th” (26,106). 


GALLOWAY. 

PRESIDENTS MEDAL for best Galloway. 

No. 149. John Cunningham, Durhamhill, Dalbeattie, “Louisa 2nd of Duihatnliill ” 
(14,925). 

Reserve. 

No, 142. John Cunningham, Durhamhill, Dalbeattie, “Maggie Lauder of Durhani- 
liill ” (13,991). 

Breeder of best Bull of any age in Classes 13, 14, and 15—Silver Medal. 

No. 131. C. Graham, Ilarclawhill, Oanonbie. 

Class 13. BULL, calved before let January 1896.— 

Premiums, £15, £10, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 131. John Cunningham, Durhamhill, Dalbeattie, “Scottish Standard ” 
(6488). w 

2nd. No. 132. Robert Jefferson, Rothorsyke, Egremont, Cumberland, “ Macpherson ” 
(5454). 

Class 14. BULL, calved in 1896.—Premiums, £15, £10, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 134. H. G. Murray Stewart Of Cally, Gatehouse, N.B., “Lord Wedliolm” 
(6587). 

2nd. No. 133. Christopher Grahapc Skipmyre, Lochmaben, N.B., “Minotaur” 
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Class 15. BULL, calved in 1897.—Premiums, £12, £8, £4, and £2. 

1st. No. 186. Robert Jefferson, Rothersyke, Egremont, Cumberland, “ Jubilee 
Gift ” (6856). 

2nd. No. 135. The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, K.G., K.T., Drumlanrig 
Castle, Thornhill, “Barrose” (6809). 

3rd. No. 138. H. G. Murray Stewart of Cally, Gatehouse, N.B., “ Mac-Pat” (6834). 

Class 16. COW, of any age.—Premiums, £12, £8, £4, and £2. 

1st. No. 142. John Cunningham, Durhamhill, Dalbeattie, “Maggie Lauder of 
Durhamhilr’ (13,994). 

2nd. No. 143. John Cunningham, Durhamhill, Dalbeattie, “Louisaof Durliamliill” 
(14,355). 

3rd. No. 139. The Duke cf Buccleuch and Queensberry, K.G., K.T., Drumlanrig 
Castle, Thornhill, “Lady Margaret of Drumlanrig” (15,012). 

4th. No. 140. Countess of Carlisle, Naworth Castle, Brampton, Cumberland, 
“ Vaudeville 4th of Naworth ” (13,172). 

Class 17. HEIFER, calved in 1896.—Premiums, £10, £5, £3, and £2. 

1st. No. 149. John Cunningham, Durhamhill, Dalbeattie, “ Louisa 2nd of Durham - 
hill” (14,925). 

2nd. No. 147. The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, K.G., K.T., Drumlanrig 
Castle, Thornhill, “Amelia 2nd of Drumlanrig” (14,660). 

3rd. No. 150. Sir Robert Jardine of Castlemilk, Bart., Lockerbie, “Countess of 
Castlemilk ” (34,676). 

4tli. No. 148. The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensbeny, K.G., K.T., Drumlanrig 
Castle, Thornhill, “ May Queen 3rd of Tarbreoch ” (14,752). 

V.H.C. No. 151. Sir Robert Jardine of Castlemilk, Bart., Lockerbie, “Nancy Lee 
2nd of Castlemilk ” (14,678). 

II.C. No. 152. William Parkin-Moore, Whitehall, Mealsgate, Cumberland, “Minette 
2nd of Whitehall” (14,840). 

Class 18. HEIFER, calved in 1897.—Premiums, £10, £5, £3, and £2. 

1st. No. 157. John Cunningham, Durhamhill Dal)>eattie, “ Maggie Lauder 2nd of 
Durhamhill” (15,140). 

2nd. No. 159. Six Robert Jardine of Castlemilk, Bart., Lockerbie, “Cricket of 
Castlemilk ” (15,022). 

3rd. No. 163. H. G. Murray Stewart of Cally, Gatehouse, N.B., “Annie 3rd of 
Call) ” (15,275). 

4th. No. 158. Sir Robert Jardiue of Castlemilk, Bart., Lockerbie, “Minx of Castle¬ 
milk ” (15,026). 

V.ll.C. No. 156. Countess of Carlisle, Naworth Castle, Brampton, Cumberland, 
“ Vaudeville 7th of Naworth ” (15,111). 

II.C. No. 155. The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, K.G., K.T., Drmnlanrig 
Castle, Thornhill, “Pride 16tli of Drumlanrig ” (15,007). 


HIGHLAND. 

PRESIDENT'S MEDAL for best Highland Animal. 

No. 170. The Duke of Atholl, K.T., Blair Castle, Blair Atholl, “Calum Riab* 
hach II.” 

Breeder of best Bull of any age in Classes 19, 20, and 21—Silver Medal. 

No. 170. The Duke of Atholl, K.T., Blair Castle, Blair Atholl. 

Class 19. BULL, calved before 1st January 1896.— 

Premiums, £15, £10, £5, and £3, 

1st. No. 165. William Dalziel Mackenzie of Farr, Farr House, Daviot, Inverness, 
“ Calum Ban of Atholl ” (1203). 

2nd. No. 166. Lord Malcolm of Poltalloch, C.B., Poltallooh, Lochgilphead, 
“ Balach-a-Ghliune-So ” (2191). 
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3rd. No. 168. The Earl of Southesk, K.T., Kinnaird Castle, Brechin, “ Duke of 
Leon” (1232). 

4th. No. 167. Thomas Valentine Smith of Ardtornish, Morvern, R.S.O., Argyleshire, 
“ Valentine XIV ” (1289). 

V.H.C. No. 164. Alexander Macdonald Eden wood, Springfield, Fife, “ Gille 
Molach” (1242). 

H.C. No. 169. The Earl of Southesk, K.T., Kinnaird Castle, Brechin, “ Drostan ” 
(1231). 

Class 20. BULL, calved in 1896.—Premiums, £16, £10, £6, and £3. 

1st. No. 170. The Duke of Atholl, K.T., Blair Castle, Blair Atholl, “ Calum Riab- 
hacli II.” 

2nd. No. 173. John Stewart of Ensay, Ensay, Obbe, “ Rhu-na-Scarbh.” 

3rd. No. 172. Thomas Valentine Smith of Ardtornish, Morvern, R.S.O., Argyleshire, 
“ Victor XVI.” 

4th. No. 171. Alexander Macdonald, Eden wood, Springfield, Fife, “ Morair 
Buidhe II.” (1266). 

Class 21. BULL, calved in 1897.—Premiums, £12, £8, £4, and £2. 

1st. No. 177. William Nimmo, Castle Eden, Co. Durham, “Carrington.” 

2nd. No. 179. The Earl of Southesk, K.T., Kinnaird Castle, Brechin, “Damley” 
(1263). 

3rd. No. 174. J. 8. Ainsworth of Ardanaiseig, Kilchrenan, Argyle. “Taileeanach 
of Ardanaiseig.” 

4th. No. 178. The Earl of Southesk, K.T., Kinnaird Castle, Brechin, “ Clarence.” 

V.H.C. No. 176. J. S. Ainsworth of Ardanaiseig, Kilchrenan, Argyle, “ Caiteanach 
of Ardanaiseig.” 

Class 22. COW, of any age.—Premiums, £12, £8, £4, and £2. 

1st. No. 186. Thomas Valentine Smith of Ardtornish, Morvern, R.S.O., Argyleshire, 
“ Phroi8eag IV. of Ardtornish ” (2275). 

2nd. No. 184. William Nimmo, Castle Eden, Co. Durham, “Blaokie” (3368). 

3rd. No. 180. John S. Blair, Melfort, Kilmelford, “Maggie of Melfort” (3493). 

4th. No. 185. William Nimmo, Castle Eden, Co. Durham, “Sgiathach 11th” 
(3806). 

V.H.C. No. 182. Lord Malcolm of Poltalloch, C.B., Poltalloch, Lochgilphead, 
“ Proiseag Ruadh of Poltalloch ” (3272). 

H.C. No. 183. Lord Malcolm of Poltalloch, C.B., Poltalloch, Lochgilphead, “ A'Bha- 
narach of Poltalloch ” (3712). 


Class 23. HEIFER, calved in 1895.—Premiums, £10, £5, £3, and £2. 

1st. No. 193. Thomas Valentine Smith of Ardtornish, Morvern, R.S.O., “Sgiathach 
16th. 

2nd. No. 190. George Bullough, Isle of Rum, Oban, “Rhomna.” 

3rd. No. 194. John Stewart of Ensay, Ensay, Obbe, “ Laoehag Bbuidhe 2nd.” 

4th. No. 192. Thomas Valentine Smith of Ardtornish, Morvern, R.S.O., “Sgiathach 
XV ”(3809). 

V.H.C. No. 189. J. S. Ainsworth of Ardanaiseig, Kilchrenan, Argyle, “Nigheanag 
Buidhe of Ardanaiseig.” 

H.C. No. 191. J. H. Munro Mackenzie, Calgary, Tobermory, “ Norab.” 


Class 24. HEIFER, calved in 1896.—Premiums, £10, £5, £3, and £2. 


1st. No. 201. 
2nd. No. 200. 


Thomas Valentine Smith of Ardtornish, Morvern, R.S.O. “ Sgiathach 
22nd.” 

Thomas Valentine Smith of Ardtornish, Morvern, R.S.O. “Sgiathach 
21st.” 


3rd. No. 195. J. S. Ainsworth of Ardanaiseig, Kilchrenan, Argyle, “A Bhead- 
arrach III. of Ardanaiseig.” 

4th. No. 196. Sir William Ogilvy Dalgleish, Bart, of Errol, Errol Park, Eriol, 
“Manilla ”(3584). ’ 

V.H.C. No. 198» J. H. Munro Mackenzie, Calgary, Tobermory, “Nightshade.” 

H.C. No. 197. Sir William Ogilvy Dalgleish, Bart, of Errol, Errol Park, Errol, 
“Prudence” (3686). # ' 
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AYRSHIRE. 

PRESIDENTS MEDAL for best Ayrshire . 
No. 218. R. & J. McAlister, Mid Ascog, Rothesay, “ Cherry Ripe.” 


Breeder of best Bull of any age in Classes 25, 26, and 27—Silver Medal. 

No. 204. Robert Osborne, Wynholra, Lockerbie. 

Class 25. BULL, calved before 1st January 1896.—Premiums, £12, £8, and £4. 
1st. No. 202. James M'Farlane, Oxhill, Bucklyvie, “ Hover’s Standard” (3361). 

Class 26. BULL, calved in 1896.—Premiums, £12, £8, and £4. 

1st. No. 204. Robert Osborne, Wynholm, Lockerbie, “Gigantic Stunner” (3872). 
2nd. No. 203. James Howie, Hillhouse, Kilmarnock, “ Kooh-i-noor ” (3678). 

3rd. No. 205. Robert Wardrop, Garlaff, Cumnock, “Damley” (3599). 

Class 27. BULL, calved in 1897.—Premiums, £8, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 208. James Howie, Hillhouse, Kilmarnock, “ Bend’Or.” 

2nd. No. 212. Robert Montgomerie, Lessuossock, Ochiltree, “Blucher.” 

3rd. No. 206. Alexander Y. Allan, Oroftjaue, Thornhill, “Warrington” (3866). 
V.H.C. No. 215. Robert Wardrop, Garlaff, Cumnock, “Barney.” 

H.C. No. 213. Robert Osborne, Wynholm, Lockerbie, “Emblem of Elegance” 
(3873). 

C. No. 207. G. J. Fergusson-Buchanan, Auchentorlie, Bowling, “Prince of Auchen- 
torlie.” 

C. No. 209. Peter Macdonald, The Douglas Hotel, Brodick, “Sir John Moore.” 

Class 28. COW (in Milk), calved before 1895.—Premiums, £10, £7, and £3. 

1st. No. 218. R. k J. M'Alister, Mid Ascog, Rothesay, “Cherry Ripe.” 

2nd. No. 219. Sir Mark J. M‘Taggart Stewart, Bart., M.P., Southwick, by Dumfries, 
“ Bess ot Promise ” (9362). 

Class 29. COW (in Milk), calved in 1895.—Premiums, £10, £7, and £3. 

1st. No. 221. Alexander Cross of Knoekdon, Maybole, “ Strawberry 111.” (9966). 
2nd. No. 220. George Bryson, The Craigs, Bathgate, “Juniper 12th of Buruhead” 
(9826). 

(’lass 30. COW of any age, in Calf, or HEIFER calved in 1895, in Calf and due to 
calve within three months of the first day of the Show.—Premiums, £10, £7, 
and £3. 

1st. No. 222. G. J. Fergusson-Buchanan, Auchentorlie, Bowling, “Annie” (8991). 
2nd. No. 224. Andrew Mitchell, Barehehkie, Kirkcudbright, “ Mirley.” 

3rd. No. 223. R. & J. M‘Alister, Mid Ascog, Rothesay, “Dandy, Y. C.” 

Class 31. HEIFER, calved in 1896.—Premiums, £10, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 225. James Howie, Hillhouse, Kilmarnock, “ Dewdrop of Hillhouse.” 

2nd. No. 226. Andrew Mitchell, Barcheskie, Kirkcudbright, “ Bright Lady.” 

3rd. No. 228. Sir Mark J. M‘Taggart Stewart, Bart., M.P., Southwick, by 
Dumfries, “ Betty III.” 

V.H.C. No. 227. Sir Mark J. M‘Taggart Stewart, Bart., M.P., Southwick, by 
Dumfries, “ Florence. 

C. No. 229. Robert Wardrop, Garlaff, Cumnock, “Young Lady.” 

Class 32. HEIFER, calved in 1897.—Premiums, £8, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 233. Robert Montgomerie, Lessnessock, Ochiltree, “ Pansy of Less- 
nessoek.” 

2nd. No. 238. Robert Wardrop, Garlaff, Cumnock, “ Lily Langtry.” 

3rd. No. 231. Andrew Mitchell, Barcheskie, Kirkcudbright, “Cherry 3rd.” 
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V.H.C. No. 234. Robert Montgomerie, Lessne.-sock, Ochiltree, “Viola of Less- 
nessock ^ 

H.C. No. 232. Andrew Mitchell, Barcheskie, Kirkcudbright, “Nell Gwynne.” 

C. No. 235. Robert Osborne, Wyuliolm, Lockerbie, “Nancy.” 

C. No. 237. Sir Mark J. M'Taggart Stewart, Bart., M.P., Southwick, by Dumfries, 
“ Rosebud III? 


EXTRA CATTLE. 

The following were Very Highly Commended and Medium 
Silver Medals awarded. 

No. 240. T. R. B. Elliot, Clifton Park, Kelso, Jersey Cow, “ Grey Girl.” 

No. 243. Colonel C. Hope of Cowdenknowes, Earlston, Highland Ox. 

The following were Highly Commended and Medium Silver Medals awarded. 

No. 241. T. R. B. Elliot, Clifton Park, Kelso, Jersey Cow, “Golden Cloud.” 

No. 242, Lord Malcolm of Poltalloeh, C.B., Poltallocli, Lochgilphead, Dexter Bull, 
“Warrior.” 


The following were Commended and Bronze Medals awarded. 

No. 239. T. R. B. Elliot, Clifton Park, Kelso, Jersey Bull, “Grey Lad.” 
No. 244. Colonel C. Hope of Cowdenknowes, Earlston, Highland Ox. 


HORSES 


FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 

DRAUGHT STALLIONS. 

PRESIDENTS MEDAL for best Clydesdale Stallion . 

No. 274. A. & W. Montgomery, Netliorhull and Banks, Kirkcudbright, “Bciicdid ” 
(10,3151. 

Breeder of best Male Animal of any age in Classes 33 to 36—Silver Medal. 

No. 274. William Marshall, Lodifergus, Kirkcudbright. 

Class 33. STALLION, foaled before 1st January 1895.— 

Premiums, £20, £15, £10, and £4. 

1st. No. 253. A. & W. Montgomery, Netherhall and Banks, Kirkcudbright, “ Mon¬ 
ti ave Sentinel ” (10,094). 

2nd. No. 217. William Dunlop, Dunure Mains, Ayr, “Montrave Mac” (9958). 

3rd. No. 251. A. &. W. Montgomery, Nctlierhall and Banks, Kirkcudbright, 
“Prince of Quality *' (10,416*). 

4th. No. 255. W. S. Park, Hatton, Bishopton, “Captain Alexander” (10,175). 
V.H.C. No. 245. John Crawford, jun., Manraehead, Beith, “Moncreiffe Duke” 
(10,092). 

H.C. No. 250. Matthew Marshall, Stranraer, “Prince of Garthland” (9828). 


Class 34. ENTIRE COLT, foaled in 1895.—Premiums, £20, £15, £30, and £4. 

1st. No. 267. Herbert Webster, Morton House, Fence Houses, “Prince Thomas” 
(10,262). 

2nd. No. 265. A. & W. Montgomery, Netherhall and Banks, Kirkcudbright, 
“Masher” (10,232). 

3rd. No. 262. John M'Douald, Boquhanran, Dalmuir, “Gay Prince.” 

4th. No. 260. Thomas Kennedy, Glenhead, ITplawmoor, “ Prinee of Roxburgh.” 
V.H.C. No. 258. John Crawford, jun., Manraehead, Beith, “Gallant Robert” 
(10,347). 

H.C. No. 266. Lord Polwartli, Mertoun House, St Boswells, “MacRaith” (10,229). 
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Clabb 35. ENTIRE COLT, foaled in 1896.—Premiums, £20, £12, £8, and £4. 

1st. No. 274. A. & W. Montgomery, Netherhall and Banks, Kirkcudbright, 
“Benedict” (10,315). 

2nd. No. 286. Herbert Webster, Morton House, Fence Houses, “ Lord Faun tier oy ” 
(10,370). 

3rd. No. 284. William Taylor, Park Mains, Renfrew, “Sir Simon” (10,465). 

4th. No. 281. John Pollock, Paper Mill, Laugside, Glasgow, “The Charming 
Prince.” 

V.H.C. No. 280. R. & R. Percival, Burgh-by-Sands, Carlisle, “Lothian's Best” 
(10,374). 

H C. No. 278. A. & W. Montgomery, Netherhall and Banks, Kirkcudbright, 
“Ornament.” 

C. No. 268. James Crawford, Floshend, Gretna, “Prince of Gretna” (10,410). 

Class 36. ENTIRE COLT, foaled in 1897.—Premiums, £15, £10, £6, and £4. 

1st. No. 300. W. S. Park, Hatton, Bishopton, 

2nd. No. 287. Wm. Clark, Netherlea, Cathcart, “ Baron Bombie.” 

3rd. No. 293. Jainos Kilpatrick, Craigio Mains, Kilmarnock. 

4th. No. 298. A. & W. Montgomery, Netherhall ami Banks, Kirkcudbright. 

V.H.C. No. 297. A. & W. Montgomery, Netherhall and Banks, Kirkcudbright. 

DRAUGHT GELDINGS. 

1*RESIDENT'S MEDAL for best Draught Griding. 

No. 309. James Young k Sons, railway contractors, Edinburgh, “ Masterpiece.” 

Class 37. DRAUGHT GELDING, foaled before 1st January 1895.— 
Premiums, £10, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 309 James Young & Sons, railway contractors, Edinburgh, “Masterpiece.” 
2nd No. 308. James V oung <fc Sons, railway contractors, Edinburgh, “Sir Andrew.” 
3rd. No. 307- Alexander Guild, Grecnhead, Pencaitland, “Mac.” 

V.H.C. No. 305. T. Cabry, Shidlaw, Coldstream, “Prince.” 

Glass 38. DRAUGHT GELDING, foaled in 1895.—Premiums, £6, £4, ai*d £3. 

1st. No. 314. Alexander Wood} >um, G oat foot, Galst on, “ Snappietousler.” 

2nd. No. 316. James Young & Sons, railway contractors, Edinburgh, “Cathcart.” 
3rd. No. 312. David Ilastie, Stonefield Farm, Blantyre, “Davie.” 

V.H.C. No. 315. James Young dt Sons, railway contractors, Edinburgh, “Quality.” 
II.C. No. 311. Alexander Guild, Greenhead, Pencaitland. 

Class 39. DRAUGHT GELDING, foaled in 1896.—Premiums, £6, £4, and £3. 

1st. No. 317. William Clark, Netherlea, Catheart, “Sandy.” 

2nd. No 325. D. Riddell, Blackball, Paisley. 

3rd. No. 322. David Ilastie, Stonefield Farm, Blantyre, “Stonefield.” 

V.H.C. No 318. William (dark, Netherlea, Cathcart. 

II.C. No. 321. A. B. Matthews, British Linen Bank, Newton Stewart, “Gladiator.” 


DRAUGHT MARES AND FILLIES. 

PRESIDENT'S MEDAL for best Clydesdale Mare or Filly. 

No. 346. Sir John Gilinour of Montrave, Bart., Leven, “Montrave Maud ” (11,786). 

/lest Mare or Filly registered in the Clydesdale Stud-Book— Cawdor Challenge Cup, 
value 50 guineas, given by the Clydesdale Horse Society. The Cup must be won 
three times by an Exhibitor (but not necessarily in consecutive years or with the 
same animal) before it becomes his absolute property. 

No. 346. Sir John Gilinour of Montrave, Bart., Leven, “Montra\e Maud” (11,786). 

Reserve. 

No. 326. William Dunlop, Dunure Mains, Ayr, “ Mary Kerr.” 
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Class 40. MARE, of any age, with Foal at foot.— 

Premiums, £20, £12, £7, and £4. 

1st. No. 326. William Dunlop, Duuure Mains, Ayr, “ Mary Kerr,” 

2nd. No. 332. W. H. Lumsden of Balmedie, Aberdeenshire, “Balmedie Queen 
Mab.” 

3rd. No. 335. D. Riddell, Blackhall, Paisley, “ Lightsome Lass.” 

4th. No. 334. D. Mitchell, MiHfield, Polmont, “ Lily Langtry.” 

V.H.C. No. 336. 1). Riddell, Blackhall, Paisley, “ Lady Vere.” 

H.C. No. 328. David Dunn, Roxburgh Mains, Roxburgh, “ Roxburgh Mid.” 

Class 41. YELD MARE, foaled before 1st January 1895.— 

Premiums, £12, £9, £6, and £4. 

1st. No. 344. Herbert Webster, Morton House, Fence Houses, “Lady Lothian” 
(13,319). 

2nd. No. 342. D. Riddell, Blackhall, Paisley, “Camilla.” 

3rd. No. 345. William Young, Drum, Campbeltown, “ Drum Fancy.” 

4th. No. 340. The Marquis of Londonderry, K.G., Seaham Hall, Seaham Harbour, 
“High Tide ”(12,821). 

V.H.O. No. 337. W. J. P. Beattie, Hope Lodge, Moffat, “Bonnie Doon” (12,072). 
H.C. No. 339. R. & J. Findlay, Springhill, Baillieston, “Baroness.” 


EXTRA STOCK. 

V.II.C. No. 346. Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart., Leven, “Montrave Maud” 
(11,786)—Medium Silver Medal. 

Class 42. FILLY, foaled in 1895.—Premiums, £12, £9, £6, and £4. 

1st. No. 347. G. & J. Cocker, Hill of Petty, Fyvie, “ Golden Belle.” 

2nd. No. 354. The Marquis of Londonderry, K.G., Seahain Hall, Seaham Harbour, 
“ Essence.” 

3rd. No. 356. William M‘Keich, Woodend, Bucklyvie, by Stirling, “ Lady ltaflan.” 
4th. No. 349. Leslie Durno, Mains of Glack, Old Meldrum, “ Royal Princess.” 
V.H.O. No. 358. Lord Polwartk, Mertoun House, St Boswells, “Border Meg.” 

H.C. No. 360. Colonel Patrick Stirling of Kippendavie, Dunblane, “ Doreen.” 

C. No. 357. James F. Murdoch, East Hallside, Newton, “Lady M £ Lelland.” 


Class 43. FILLY, foaled in 1896.—Premiums, £12, £9, £6, and £4. 

1st. No. 371. A. B. Matthews, British Linen Bank, Newton Stewart, “ The Diamond 
Queen.” 

2nd. No. 369. The Marquis of Londonderry, K.G*. Seaham Hall, Seaham Harbour. 
3rd. No. 379. Herbert Webster, Morton House, Fence Houses, “ Lady Victoria.” 
4th. No. 366. Alexander Guild, Greenhead, Pencaitland, “ Lady Oartly.” 

V.H.C. Ino. 375. John Pollock, Paper Mill, Langsrkie, Glasgow, “ Lady Anderson.” 
H.C. No. 377. Colonel Patrick Stirling of Kippendavie, Dunblane, “ Selma.” 

C. No. 367. William L. Johnston, Oxnam Neuk, Jedburgh, “ Sally Macgregor.” 

Class 44. FILLY, foaled in 1^97.—Premiums, £12, £9, £6, and £4. 

1st. No. 384. Alexander Guild, Greenhead, Pencaitland, “ Maid of Athens.” 

2nd. No. 383. Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart., Leven, “Montrave Geisha.” 
3rd. No. 382. Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart., Leven, “ Montrave Ladybird.” 
4th. No. 388. R. C. Macfarlane, Greenburu, Doune, “Nancy Gartly.” 

V.II.C. No. 387. Robert Macfarlane, Tomich, Invergordon. 

C. No. 390. Lord Polwarth, Mertoun House, St Boswells, “Border Juliet.” 


HUNTERS. 

PRESIDENTS MEDAL for best Hunter, 


No, 400. David Mitchell, Millfield, Polmont, Colt, “Julius. 1 
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Class 45. COLT, GELDING or FILLY, foaled in 1897, the produce of Thorough¬ 
bred Stallions, out of Mares of any breed.—Five Prizes—£10, £7, £5, £2, and £1, 
given by Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart. 

1st. No. 400. David Mitchell, Millfield, Polraont, Colt, “ Julius.” 

2nd. No. 899. Robert Henderson, East Gordon, Gordon, Filly, “Nan.” 

3rd. No. 396. George Dove, St Boswells Bank, St Boswells, Filly, “ Clutha,” 

4th. No. 395. David Deuchar, Low Buston, Warkworth, Filly, “ Laughing Girl.” 
5th. No. 403. Lord Polwarth, Mertoun House, St Boswells, Colt. 

Best Hunter Filly in Glasses 46 and 47—Gold Medal, value £10,10s. 

Given by Hunters’ Improvement Society. 

No. 408. Mrs Johnstone (of Halleaths), Broadholm, Lockerbie, Mare, “Liberty 
Belle.” 


Class 46. MARE or GELDING, for field, foaled in 1896, in hand .— 
Premiums, £8, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 405. William Aitchisou, Kames West Main 6 ?, Greenlaw, Gelding, “ Karnes.” 
2nd. No. 406. St Clair Cunningham, Hedderwick Hill, Dunbar, Gelding. 

3rd. No. 408. Mrs Johnstone (of Halleaths), Broadholm, Lockerbie, Mare, “Liberty 
Belle, ” 

V.II.C. No. 412. John C. Toppin, Musgravc Hall, Penrith, Gelding, “The Pilot.” 
H.C. No. 410. Robert Oliver, Loshside, Kelso, Gelding, “ Up-to-Date.” 

C. No. 411. C. H. Scott Plummer of Sunderland Hall, Selkirk, Gelding. 

Class 47. MARE or GELDING, for field, foaled in 1895, in hand.— 
Premiums, £8, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 417. Andrew R. Oliver. Thornwood, Hawick, Mare. 

2nd. No. 419. Robert C. Scott, Graden, Kelso, N.B., Mare, “Lady Oliver.” 

Class 48. HUNTER, Mare or Gelding, foaled in 1894, able to carry over 
14 stone, in saddle. —Premiums, £20, £10, and £5. 

1st. No. 421. John C. Toppin, Musgrave Hall, Penrith, Gelding, “ Gamester.” 

2nd. No. 420. C. H. Scott Plummer of Sunderland Hall, Selkirk, Mare. 

Class 49. HUNTER, Mare or Gelding, foaled m 1894, able to carry from 
12 to 14 stone, in saddle. —Premiums, £15, £8, and £4. 

1st. No. 429. J. Wilson, Helsington Laitlies, Kendal, Gelding, “Staindrop.” 

2nd. No. 427. Robert C. Scott, Graden, Kelso, N.B., Mare, “Lady Lempitlaw.” 

Class 50. HUNTER, Mare or Gelding, foaled before 1st January 1894, able to carry 
over 14 stone, in saddle. —Premiums, £20, £10, and £5. 

1st. No. 431. C. J. Cunningham, Wooden, Kelso, Golding, “ Freebooter.” 

2nd. No. 434. Fred. Usher, Norton Mains, Ratho Station, Gelding, “Moonlight.” 
3rd. No. 433. W. H. Thomson, Over Roxburgh, Roxburgh, Gelding, “Benbow.” 
V.H.C. No. 430. John Angus, Whitelield, Morpeth, Northumberland, Gelding, 
“ Bothal.” 

Class 51. HUNTER, Mare or Gelding, foaled before 1st January 1894, able to carry 
from 12 to 14 stone, in saddle. —Premiums, £15, £8, and £4. 

1st. No. 436. Fred. Usher, Norton Mains, Ratho Station, Mare, “Ingliaton.” 

2nd. No. 435. Athole S. Hay, Marlefiehl, Roxburgh, Gelding, “Harvester.” 

3rd. No. 437. John Wallace, Croy, Shandon, Gelding, “Fusee 111.” 

Class 52. HUNTER Brood Mare, with Foal at foot.— 

Premiums, £15, £8, and £4. 

1st. No. 441. Andrew R. Oliver, Thornwood, Hawick, “Mary.” 

2nd. No. 440. John M‘Kie, Emespie, Castle-Douglas, “Maid of the Meyuell.” 

3rd. No. 442. John Robson, Newton, Bellingham, “ Fairy Queen.” 

V.H.C. No. 438. Robert Henderson, East Gordon, Gordon, “Susan.” 
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HACKNEYS. 

(all to be shown in hand.) 

PRESIDENT'S MEDAL for best Hackney . 

No. 464. Marmaduke Wray, Register Square, Beverley, Yorkshire, “Windsor 
(5864). 

Reserve. 

No. 448. Charles E. Galbraith, Terregles, Dumfries, “Trilby” (10,568). 


Rest Mare or Filly in Hackney or Pony Classes —Gold Medal, value £10, given by 
the Hackney Horse Society. A Mare 6 years old or more must have had a living 
foal. Winners of the Hackney Society’s Medals in 1898, except at the London 
and Royal English Shows, excluded. The winner must be entered or accepted 
for entry in Hackney Stud-Book, and certified free from hereditary disease. The 
Gold Medal being of the intrinsic value of £10, that amount will be paid by the 
Hackney Horse Society at any time if the Medal be returned in good condition. 


No. 486. 


W. & J. Thomson, Richmond House, Dullatur, Mare, “ Inholmes Princess” 
(8997). 


Reserve. 


No. 449. Charles E. Galbraith, Terregles, Dumfries, “ Vivandiere ” (10,589). 


Class 53. BROOD MARE, 15 hands and upwards, with Foal at foot, or to foal 
this season to a registered sire. Registered in the Hackney Stud-Book.—l*re- 
miums, £10, £6, and £4. 

1st. No. 443. David Mitchell, Millfield, Polmont, “ Filbert ” (2060). 


Class 54. BROOD MARE, under 15 hands, with Foal at foot, or to foal this season 
to a registered sire. Registered in the Hackney Stud-Book.—Premiums, £10, 
£6, and £4. 

1st. No. 447. David Mitchell, Millfield, Polmont, “Snowstorm” (9527). 

Class 55. FILLY, foaled in 1895, got by registered hackney sire.— 
Premiums, £8, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 448. Charles E. Galbraith, Terregles, Dumfries, “ Trilby ” (10,568). 

2nd. No. 449. Charles E. Galbraith, Terregles, Dumfries, “ Vhandiere ” (10,589). 
3rd. No. 450. Alexander GemrUell, ClieMon, Ayr, “ Diorama ” (9884). 

Class 56. FILLY, foaled in 1896, got by registered hackney sire.— 
Premiums, £8, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 455. Henry Liddell-Grainger, Ayton Castle, Ayton, N.B., “Dancing 
Girl.” 

2nd. No. 454. (diaries E. Galbraith, Terregles, Dumfries, “ Lorna.” 

3rd. No. 456. David Mitchell, Millfield, Polmont, “Empress.” 

Class 67. FILLY, foaled in 1897, got by registered hackney sire.— 
Premiums, £8, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 458. Charles E. Galbraith, Terregles, Dumfries, “Atalanta.” 

2nd. No. 461. Edward Ostlere, Kirkcaldy, “ Limefield Rose.” 

3rd. No. 459. Henry Liddell-Grainger, Ayton Castle, Ayton, N.B., “Countess 
Marsh.” 


Class 58. STALLION, foaled in or before 1895, over 15 bands. Registered in 
the Hackney Stud-Book.—Premiums, £10, £6, and £4. 

1st. No. 462. Henry Liddell-Grainger, Ayton Castle, Ayton, N.B., “Nectar 2nd 
(6143). 
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Class 59. STALLION, foaled in or before 1895, over 14 and not over 15 hands. 
Registered in the Hackney Stud-Book.—Premiums, £10, £6, and £4. 

1st. No. 464. Marmaduke Wray, Register Square, Beverley, Yorkshire, “Windsor” 
(5864). 

2nd. No. 463. George R. Watson, Parkhead Cross, Glasgow, “Hedon Sensation” 
(6042). 

Class 60. ENTIRE COLT, foaled in 1896. • Registered in Hackney Stud-Book. 

—Premiums, £8, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 465. Mrs Fletcher, The Grange, Angram, York, Yorkshire, “ Lord Gany¬ 
mede ” (6453). 

Class 61. ENTIRE COLT, foaled in 1897, eligible for entry in Hackney 
Stud-Book.—Premiums, £8, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 468. Henry Liddell-Grainger, Ayton Castle, Ayton, N.B., ‘‘Laertes.*’ 

2nd. No. 470. David Mitchell, MillSeld, Polmont, “Gentleman Joe.” 

3rd. No. 471. G. Russell Tress, Whitelee, St Boswells, “Danish Prince.” 


ROADSTERS. 

PRESIDENT'S MEDAL for best Roadster. 

No. 473. Henry Liddell-Grainger, Ayton Castle, Ayton, N.B., Mare, “Gold Lace” 
(8945). 

Class 62. ROADSTER, Mare or Gelding, foaled before 1st January 1895, 

15 hands and upwards, in saddle. - Premiums, £10, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 473. Henry Liddell-Grainger, Ayton Castle, Ayton, N.B., Mare, “Gold 
Lace ”(8945). 

2nd. No. 472. Charles E. Galbraith, Terregles, Dumfries, Mare “Queen of the 
West” (11,422). 

3rd. No. 474. Edward Ostlere, Kirkcaldy, Mare, “Angelica” (9693). 

Class 63. ROADSTER, Mare or Gelding, foaled before 1st January 1895, 

14.2 and under 15 hands, in saddle. —Premiums, £10, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 481. G. Russell Tress, Whitelee, St Boswells, Mare, “Belle of the Wolds.” 
2nd. No. 479. Charles E. Galbraith, Terregles, Dumfries, Gelding, “Sussex” (5028). 
3rd. No. 478. T. Cabry, Sliidlaw, Coldstream, Gelding, “Viscount.” 


PONIES. 

PRESIDENTS MEDAL for best Pony. 

No. 486. W. & J. Thomson, Richmond House, Dullatur, Mare, “ Inholmes Princess” 
(8997). 

Class 64. STALLION, 3 years old and upwards, over 12, not exceeding 
14 hands, in hand. —Premiums, £5, £3, and £2. 

One Entry— Disqualified, over height. 

Class 65. MARE or GELDING, 3 years old and upwards, over 13, and 
not over 14^ hands, in saddle. —Premiums, £5, £3, and £2. 

1st. No. 486. W. k J. Thomson, Richmond House, Dullatur, Mare, “Inholmes 
Princess ” (8997). 

2nd. No. 485. Edward Ostlere, Kirkcaldy, Mare, “ Brenda” (9767). 

3rd. No. 484. Janies Hamiltou, Aldersytlc, Uddingston, N.B., Mare, “Monaco.” 

Class 66. MARE or GELDING, 3 years old and upwards, over 12, and 
not over 13 hands, in saddle. —Premiums, £5, £3, and £2. 

1st. No. 489, James Hamilton, Aldersyde, Uddingston, N.B., Mare, “Eva.” 

2nd. No. 490. James Moffat, Whitehaugh, Hawick, Mare. 

3rd. No. 488. T. Cabry, Sliidlaw, Coldstream, Mare, “ Suushine ” 
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Class 67. STALLION, 3 years old and upwards, 12 hands and under, 
in hand. —Premiums, £5, £3, and £2 .—No Entry. 

Class 68. MARE or GELDING, 3 years old and upwards, 12 hands 
and under in saddle.— Premiums, £5, £8, and £2. 

1st. No. 493. AtholeS. Hay, Marlefield, Roxburgh, Mare, “ Duckling,” 


SHETLAND PONIES. 

(all to bb shown in hand.) 

PRESIDENT'S MEDAL for best Shetland Pony . 

No. 511. The Marquis of Londonderry, K.G., Maryfiold Farm, Bressay, Shetland, 
Mare, “Bretta” (811). 

Reserve. 

No. 495. Countess of Hopetoun, Hopetoun House, South Queensferry, “Magician” 
(154). 

Class 69. STALLION, not exceeding 10J hands, foaled before 1st January 
1895.—Premiums, £5, £3, and £2. 

1st. No. 495. Countess of Hopetoun, Hopetoun House, South Queensferry, 
“Magician” (154). 

2nd. No. 496. The Marquis of Londonderry, K.C., Maryiield Farm, Bressay, 

Shetland, “Vespa” (166). 

3rd, No. 497. R. W. R. Mackenzie, Earlshall, Leuchars, “Bonaparte.” 

Class 70. MARE, not exceeding 10J hands, with Foal at foot.— 
Premiums, £5, £3, and £2. 

1st. No. 501. Mrs Wentworth nope Johnstone, Can Hatch, Banstead, Surrey, 
“Sapphire.” 

2nd. No. 502. The Marquis of Londonderry, K.G., Maryiield Farm, Bressay, 

Shetland, “Thistle” (1115). 

3rd. No. 500. Mrs Wentworth Hope Johnstone, Can Hatch, Banstead, Surrey, 
“Emerald.” 

V.H.C. No. 503. R. W. R. Mackenzie, Earlshall, Leuchars, “Flip” (948). 

C. No. 504. Wai. Parkin-Moore, Whitehall, Mealsgate, Cumberland, “Faith” 

(1131). 

Class 71. MARE or GELDING, not exceeding 10£ hands, foaled before 
1st January 1896.—Premiums, £5, £3, and £2. 

1st. No. 511. The Marquis of Londonderry, K.G., Maryfield Farm, Bressay. 

Shetland, Mare, “Bretta” (811). 

2nd. No. 507. The Ladies Hope, Big Ilollanden, TTndcrriver, Sevenoaks, Mare. 
“Vementry II.” (1104). 

3rd. No. 509. Mrs Wentworth Hope Johnstone, Can Hatch, Banstead, Surrey, 
Mare, “Skylark.” 

V.H.C. No. 506. The Ladies Hope, Big Hollanden, Underriver, Sevenoaks, Mare, 
“Soada” (674). 

H.C. No. 512. R. W, R. Mackenzie, Earlshall, Leuchars, Mare, “Nameless” 
(1119). 

C. No. 510. Mrs Wentworth Hope Johnstone, Can Hatch, Banstead, Surrey, Mare, 
“Virtuous.” 

C. No. 513. Wm. Parkin-Moore, Whitehall, Mealsgate, Cumberland, Mare, 
“Queen of the Isles” (1133). 
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DRIVING COMPETITIONS. 

Class 72. Best HORSE in HARNESS, 15 hands and upwards, to he 
driven in the ring. —Premiums, £10, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 475. Edward Ostlere, Kirkcaldy, Gelding, “ Starlight.” 

2nd. No. 474. Edward Ostlere, Kirkcaldy, Mare, “ Angelica ” (9693). 

3rd. No. 514. A. Liddle & Son, 14 Roxburgh Street, Kelso, Gelding, “Tom.” 

Class 73. Best HORSE in HARNESS, under 15 hands, to be driven 
in the ring.—Premiums, £10, £5, and £3. 

1st. No. 484. James Hamilton, Aldersyde, Uddingston, N.B., Mare, “Monaco.” 
2nd. No. 485. Edward Ostlere, Kirkcaldy, Mare, “Brenda” (9767). 

3rd. No. 486. W. & J. Thomson, Richmond House, Dullatur, Mare, “lnholmes 
Princess ”(8997), 

H.C. No. 481. G. Russell Tress, Whitelee, St Boswells, Mare, “Belle of the Wolds.” 

Class 74. Best TANDEM TURN-OUT, to be driven in the ring. — 

First Prize, Gold Medal; Second Prize, Silver Medal. 

1c+ /No. 474. Edward Ostlere, Kirkcaldy, Mare, “Angelica” (9693). 

A ‘ \ No. 475. Edward Ostlere, Kirkcaldy, Gelding, “Starlight.” 

fNo. 480. James Hamilton, Aldersyde, Uddingston, N.B., Mare, Meg 
2nd.-! Merrilees.” 

tNo. 484. James Hamilton, Aldersyde, Uddingston, N.B., Mare, “Monaco.” 


JUMPING COMPETITIONS. 

Wednesday , 6 th July. 

Class 1. HORSES, Open.—Premiums, £20, £10, and £5. 

1. T. & If. Ward, Pinchinthorpe, Great Ayton, R.S.O., Yorks, Mare, “Lady 
Chester.” 

0 v j Marius Bell, Broats, Annan, Mare, “Border Witch.” 

t F. B. Marjoribanks of Rochester, Greenlaw, Gelding, “The Don.” 

Class 2. PONIES, 14.3 hands and under.—Premiums, £8, £4, and £2. 

1. Janies Dodds, National Hotel, Kirkcaldy, Mare. 

2. David Courage, Marischal Street, Aberdeen, Mare, “ Silver Queen.” 

3. J. & R. Mitchell, Philiphaugh Saw-Mill, Selkirk, Gelding, “Donald.” 

Thursday , 7th July. 

Class 3. HORSES, Open Handicap, hurdles and gate being raised 8 inches for the 
winner of the first prize, and 4 inches for the winner of the second prize, 
in Clasb 1.— Premiums, £10, £6, and £3. 

, /+ . v (John Cooper, 12 Duke Street, Hamilton, Gelding, “Bob.” 

J ' Tu ^‘ \ Manu-, Bell, Broats, Annan, Mare, “Border Witch.” 

3. F. B. Marjoribanks of Rochester, Greenlaw, Gelding, “The Don.” 

Class 4. PONIES, 14.3 hands or under, Handicap, hurdles and gate being raised 4 
inches for first-prize winner in Class 2.—Premiums, £5, £3, and £1. 

3, David Courage, Marisehal Street, Aberdeen, Mare, “Silver Queen.” 

o /*• \ /Frank Elliot, Middlestots, Duns, Gelding. 

z \James Dodds, National Hotel, Kirkcaldy, Mare. 

Friday , 8th July. 

Class 5. HORSES, Open Handicap, hurdles and gate being raised 8 inches for the 
winner of the first prize, and 4 inches for the winner of the second prize, 
in either of Classes 1 or 3—4 inches extra for the winner of the two first 
prizes in Classes 1 and 3. — Premiums, £10, £6, and £3. 

1. F. B. Marjoribanks of Rochester, Greenlaw, Gelding, “The Don.” 

2. J. Roberton, Ladyrig, Kelso, Gelding, “The Major.” 

3. John Trenliolm, East Close, Sedgefield, Ferryhill, Gelding, “Rocket.” 
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Class 0. PONIES, 14.3 hands or under, Handicap, hurdles and gate being raised 
4 inches for the winner of the first prize in Class 2 or in Class 4, and 
8 inches for winner of the first prize in both these Classes.—Premiums, 
£3, £2, and £1. 

1. John Wilson, Crownstone, Dalston, Carlisle, Mare, “ Countess.” 

2. James Dodds, National Hotel, Kirkcaldy, Mare. 

3. Frank Elliot, Middlestots, Duns, Gelding. 

Champion Prize of £10 for most points in Prizes with one or more Horses in above 
Classes — First Prize to count three points; Second lVize, two points ; and 
Third Prize, one point. The money to be evenly divided in the event of a tie. 

James Dodds, National Hotel, Kirkcaldy. 


SHEEP 

BLACKFACED. 

PRESIDENTS MEDAL for best Pen of Black faced Sheep. 

No. 515. J. Archibald, Overshiels, Stow. 

Best Group of Five Black faced Tups, any age, bred by Exhibitor , in Classes 75 and 
76—The Muirkirk Farmers’ Club Cup, value £10, given by Muirkirk Farmers’ 
Club. 

Charles llowatson of Glenbuck. 

Best Blackfaced Tup above two shear in Class 75—Prize of £5, given by 
Muirkirk Farmers’ Club. 

No. 523. Charles llowatson of Glenbuck, N.B., “ Pickpocket.” 

To Shepherds in charge of Prize-Winners in Blackfaced Sheep- -1' 10. 

Given by Mr llowatson of Glenbuck. 

Class 75 —20s., 10s., ami 5s. 

1st. Robert Johnston, Shepherd to James Archibald, Overshiels. 

2nd. John Clark, Shepherd to Charles llowatson of Glenbuck. 

3rd. Robert Johnston, Shepherd to James Archibald, Overshiels. 

Class 76 —25s., 15s., and 5s. 

1st. John Clark, Shepherd to Charles Howatson of Glenbuck. 

2nd. Thomas Brown, Shepherd to R. & J. Cadzow, Borland. 

3rd. James Hope, Shepherd to Charles Howatson of Glenbuck. 

Class 77-- 20s., 10s., and 5s. 

1st. John Clark, Shepherd to Charles Howatson of Glenbuck. 

2nd. »lames Macfarlane, jun., Shepherd to Janies Macfarlane, Ashiestiel. 

3rd. David Brown, Shepherd to D. I 1 . Martin of Girgenti. 

Class 78 —20s., 10s., and 5s. 

1st. James Hope, Shepherd to Charles Howatson of Glenbuck. 

2nd. Joseph Noble, Shepherd to Tom Irving, Crew, Bewcastle. 

3rd. James Macfarlane, jun., Shepherd to James Macfarlane, Ashiestiel. 

Class Wl —25s., 15 s., and 30s. 

1st. James JohiiTuan, Shepherd to Sir John Gilmour of Mantrave, Bari. 

2nd. Alexander (dark, jun., Shepherd to John M‘J)ougal, Lylestonc, Lauder. 

3rd. Charles Buist, Shepherd to F. W, Christie, Dairsie Mains, Cupar, Fife. 

For Black faced Sheep in Classes 75, 76, 77, and 78, carrying the fleece best adapted for 
protecting the animal in a high exposed and stormy district- Prizes, £3, £2, and 
£1, given by Mr Howatson of Glenbuck. 

1st. No. 520. J. Archibald, Overshiels, Stow. 

2nd. No. 542. Charles Howatson of Glenbuck, N.B., “ Woolstapler.” 
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3rd. No. 528. William Mitchell, Hazelside, Douglas, “Prince Alfred.” 

V.H.C. No. 519. J. Archibald, Overshiels, Stow. 
ff.C. No. 550. Messrs Macmillan, Glencrosh, Moniaive. 

C. No. 537. Charles Howatson of Glenbuck, N.R., “ Lochiel the Second.” 

For BlacJefaved Sheep in Classes 75, 76, 77, and 78, carryingr the fierce best adapted 
for manufacturing purposes — Prizes, £3, £2, and £1, given by Mr Howatson 
of Glenbuck. 

1st. No. 564. Charles Howatson of Glenbuck, N.B. 

2nd. No. 549. Messrs Macmillan, Glencrosh, Moniaive. 

3rd. No. 551. Wm. Mitchell, Hazelside, Douglas. 

Y.H.C. No, 515. J. Archibald, Overshiels, Stow. 

H.C. No. 565. Tom Irving, Crew, JBewca&tle. Brampton, Cumberland. 

C. No. 527. James Macfariane, Ashiestiel. Galashiels. 


Class 75. TUP, above one Shear.—Premiums, £12, £8, £4, and £2. 

1st. No. 515. J. Archibald, Overshiels, Stow. 

2nd. No. 523. Charles Howatson of Glenbuck, N.B., “ Pickpocket.” 

3rd. No. 519. ,T. Archibald, Overshiels, Stow. 

4th No. 520. J. Archibald, Overshiels, Stow. 

V.H.C. No. 527. James Macfariane, Ashiestiel, Galashiels. 

H.C. No. 518. J. Archibald, Overshiels, Stow. 

C. No. 516. J. Archibald, Overshiels, Stow. 

Class 76. SHEARLING TUP.—Premiums, £12, £8, £4, and £2. 

1st. No. 537. Charles Howatson of Glenbuck, N.B., “ Lochiel the Second.” 

2nd. No 531. R. k J. Cadzow, Borland, Biggar. 

3rd. No. 539. Charles Howatson of Glenbuck, N.B., “Ayrshire.” 

4th. No. 544. Charles Howatson of Glenbuck, N.B. 

V.ll.C. No, 530. R, & J. Cadzow, Borland, Biggar. 

H.C. No. 532. R. & J. Cadzow, Borland, Biggar. 

C. No. 542. CharleH Howatson of Glenbuck, N.B., “ Woolstaplcr.” 

Class 77. EWE, above one Shear, with her Lamb at foot.— 
Premiums, £10, £5, and £2. 

1st. No. 553. Charles Howatson, of Glenbuck, N.B. 

2nd. No. 555. James Macfariane, Ashiestiel, Galashiels. 

3rd. No. 7)58. Donald T. Martin, Girgenti, Irvine, Ayrshire. 

V.H.C. No. 556. James Macfariane, Ashiestiel, Galashiels, “Rachel.” 
fl.C. No. 554. Charles Howatson of Glenbuck, N.B. 

C. No. 560. Lady John Scott, Spottiswood, Lauder. 

Class 78. SHEARLING EWE or DIMMER.—Premiums, £10, £5, and £2. 

1st. No. 563. Charles Howatson of Glenbuck, N.B. 

2nd. No. 565. Tom Irving, Crew, Bewcastle, Brampton, Cumberland. 

3rd. No. 567. James Macfariane, Ashiestiel, Galashiels. 

V.ll.C. No. 568. Donald T. Martin, Girgenti, Irvine, Ayrshire. 

Il.C. No. 570. Donald T. Martin, Girgenti, Irvine, Ayrshire. 

C. No. 564. Charles Howatson of Glenbuck, N.B. 


CHEVIOT. 

PRESIDENTS MEDAL for best Pm of Cheviot Sheep . 

No. 595. John Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh. 

Best pen of Chmiot Sheep hi Classes 79, 80, 81, and 82, confined to Tups entered or 
eligible for entry in the Cheviot Flock Book , and Ewes or Gimmers from a 
pedigreed flock —Prize of £10, given by Cheviot Sheep Society. 

No. 595. John Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh. 

VOL. XL 2 B 
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Class 79. TUP, above one Shear.—Premiums, £12, £8, £4, and £2. 

1st. No. 576. John Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh. 

2nd. No. 579. John A. Johnstone, Archbank, Moffat. 

3rd. No. 577. John Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh. 

4th. No. 580. John A. Johnstone, Archbank, Moffat. 

V.H.C. No. 581. John A. Johnstone, Archbank, Moffat. 

H.C. No. 588. John Robson, Newton, Bellingham, “Cock o’ the North.” 

C. No. 574. George Douglas, Hindhope, Jedburgh. 

Class 80. SHEARLING TUP.—Premiums, £12, £8, £4, and £2. 

1st. No. 595. John Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh. 

2nd. No. 598. John Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh. 

3rd. No. 597. John Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh. 

4th. No. 615. John Robson, Newton, Bellingham. 

Y.H.C. No. 603. John A. Johnstone, Archbank, Moffat. 

H.C. No. 614. John Robson, Newton, Bellingham “ Duke of Northumberland.” 
C. No. 604. John A, Johnstone, Archbank, Moffat. 

Class 81. EWE, above one Shear, with her Lamb at foot.— 
Premiums, £10, £5, and £2. 

1st. No. 620. John Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh. 

2nd. No. 621. John Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh. 

3rd. No. 619. John Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh. 

V. H.C. No. 624. Jacob Robson, Byraess, Otterbura, Northumberland. 

H.C. No. 625. Jacob Robson, Bymess, Otterbura, Northumberland. 

Class 82. SHEARLING EWE or GIMMER. —Premiums, £10, £5. and £2. 

1st. No. 639. John Robson, Newton, Bellingham. 

2nd. No. 632. James Moffat, Whitehaugh, Hawick. 

3rd. No. 638. John Robson, Newton, Bellingham. 

V.H.C. No. 628. John Ellibt. Hindhope, Jedburgh. 

H.C. No. 629. John Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh. 

C. No. 630. John Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh. 


BORDER LEICESTER. 

PRESIDENT'S MED A L for best Pen of Border Leicesters. 

No. 653. Matthew Templeton, Drumore, Kirkcudbright. 

Tweeddale Gold Medal, valor, iltO, for best Border Leicester Tup, 

No. 653. Matthew Templeton, Drumore, Kirkcudbright. 

Class 83. TUP, above orn* Shear.—Premiums, £12, £8, £4, and £2 

1st. No. 653. Matthew Templeton, Drumore, Kirkcudbright. 

2nd. No. 652. Robert Taylor,dPitlivle, Carnoustie. 

3rd. No. 651. George Simaon, Courthill, Kelso. 

4th. No. 647. Christopher Graham, Skipmyre, Loclmiaben. 

V.H.C. No. 644. Archibald Fairbairn, Butehercote, St Boswells. 

H.C. No. 642. The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., Whlttinghame, Prestonkirk. 

C. No. 643. The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., Whittinglmrae, Prestonkirk. 

C^ABS 84. SHEARLING TUP.—Premiums, £12, £8, £4, and £2. 

1st. No. 667. J. Douglas Fletcher of Rosehaugh, Avoob, N.B. 

2nd. No. 661. Thomas Clark, Oldhamstocks Mains, Corkburnspath. 

3rd. No. 689. Matthew Templeton, Drumore, Kirkcudbright. 

4th. No. 697. Robert Wallace, Auchenbrain, Mauehline. 

V.H.C. No. 659. The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, K.T., Dalkeith Park 
Dalkeith. 

H.C. No. 698. Robert Wallace, Auchenbrain, Mauehline. 

O. No. 663. Thomas Clark, Oldhamstocks Mains, Cockburnspath. 
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Class 85. EWE, above one Shear.—Premiums, £10, £5, and £2, 

1st. No. 708. The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., Whittinghame, Prestonkirk. 
2nd. No. 706. James Nisbet, Lambden, Greenlaw. 

3rd. No. 709. Thomas Winter, Springfield House, Sherburn, York. 

V.H.C. No. 708. Alexander White, Nottylees, Kelso. 

H.C. No. 707. Charles Scott, East Lilburn, West Lilbum, R.S.O, 

C. No. 704. The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., Whittinghame, Prestonkirk. 

Class 86. SHEARLING EWE or GIMMER.—Premiums, £10, £5, and £2. 

1st. No. 717. Alexander Cross of Knockdon, Maybole. 

2nd. No. 723. William Ford, Fentonbarns, Dreni. r 

3rd. No. 714. Thomas Clark, Oldhamstoeks Mains, Cockburnspath. 

V.H.C. No. 719. Alexander Cross of Knockdon, Maybole. 

H.C. No. 712. The Duke of Buceleucli and Queen&berry, K.T., Dalkeith Park, 
Dalkeith. 

C. No. 716. Thomas Clark, Oldhainstocks Mains, Cockburnspath. 


EXTRA STOCK. 

The following was Very Highly Commended and a medium Silver Medal awarded :— 

No. 880. Lord Polwarth, Mertouu House, St Boswells.—Family Group of Border 
Leicester Sheep. (A) Border Leicester Ram—“Border Chief.” 
(B) Border Leicester Ewe. ( C) Border Leicester Pen of three 
Rams (triplets). 


HALF-BRED. 

PRESIDENT'S MEDAL for best pen of Half-Bred*. 

No. 786. Robert Dickinson, Longoroft, Lauder. 

Best Half-Bred Tup in flaws 87 and 88 -£10, given by Breeders of Half-Bred 
Sheep, per Mr John Beriram. 

No. 751. Andrew T. Elliot, Newhall, Galashiels. 

Class 87. TUP, above one Shear.—Premiums, £12, £8, £4, and £2. 

1st. No. 738. William Elliot, Raecleugh Head, Duns. 

2nd. No. 740. James A. W. Mein, Hunthill, Jedburgh. 

3rd. No. 735. Alex. Crosbie, Blegbie, Upper Keith. 

1th. No. 737. William Davidson, Colmslie, Galashiels. 

V.H.C. No. 742. Charles Scott, East Lilburu, West Lilburn, R.S.O, 

H.C. No. 743. Charles Scott, East Lilburn, West Lilburn, R.S.O. 

Class 88. SHEARLING TUP.—Premiums, £12, £8, £4, and £2, 

1st. No. 751. Andrew T. Elliot, Newhall, Galashiels. 

2nd. No. 752. Andrew T. Elliot, Newhall, Galashiels. 

3rd. No. 753. Andrew T. Elliot, Newhall, Galashiels. 

4th. No 746. John Bertram, Addinstou, Lander. 

V.H.C. No. 745. John Bertram, Addinstou, Lauder. 

H.C. No. 759. Henry 11. Scott, Alnham, Alnwick. 

C. No. 748. John Bertram, Addinston, Lauder. 

Best Half-Bred Female Pen in Classes 89, 90, and 91—£10, given by Breeders 
of Half-Bred Sheep, per Mr .John Bertram. 

No. 786. Robert Dickinson, Lougcroft, Lauder. 

Class 89. EWE, above one Shear.—Premiums, £10, £5, and £2. 

1st. No. 775. Charles Scott, East Lilburn, West Lilburn, R.S.O. 

2nd. No. 767. Alex. Crosbie, Blegbie, Upper Keith. 

3rd. No. 769. William Elliot, Raecleugh Head, Duns. 

V.H.C. No. 770. William Elliot, Raecleugh Head, Duns. 

H.C. No. 776. Henry H. Scott, Alnham, Alnwick. 

C. No. 778. James A. W. Mein, Hunthill, Jedburgh. 
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Class 90. SHEARLING EWE or GIMMER.—Premiums, £10, £5, and £2. 

1st. No. 786. Robert Dickinson, Longcroft, Lauder. 

2nd. No. 786. Robert Dickinson, Longer oft, Lauder. 

3rd. No. 795. George Lowsofi, West Momston, Earlston 

V.H.C. No. 796. George Lowson, West Momston, Earlston 

H.C. No. 781. L. Morley Crossmau, Goswick, Beal, R.S.0 , Northumberland. 

C, No. 788. William Elliot, Raecleugh Head, Duns. 

Class 91. Three EWE LAMBS.—Piemnims, £5. £3, ami £2, gi\en 1>> Breeders 
ot Hall-Bied Sheep, pel Mr John Bertiain. 

1st. No. 806. James A. W. Mein, Hunthill, Jedbuigh. 

2nd, No. 801. John Bertram, Addmston, Lauder 

3rd. No. 807. C. II. Scott Plummer of Snnderland Hall, Selkirk 

V.H.C. No. 802. Alex. Crosbie, Blegbie, Upper Keith. 

H.C. No. 808. Charles Scott, East Lilbum, West Lilburn, R.S.O. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


PRESIDENT'S MEDAL for best Pen of Shropshire*. 

No. 811. David Buttar, Corston, Coupar-Angus 

Reserve. 

No. 810. David Buttar, Corston, Coupar Angus. 

Class 92. TUP, above one Shear.— Premiums, £6, £4, and £2. 
1st. No. 810. David Buttar, Corston, Coupar Angu^ 


Class 93. SHEARLING TUP.—Premiums, £6, £4, and £2 

1st. No. 811. David Buttar, Corston, Coupar-Angus 
2nd. No. 812. David Buttar, Corston, Coupar Angus 
3rd. No. 813. David Buttar, Corston, Coupai-Angus 
V.H.C. No. 814 David Buttar, Corston, Coupar Angus 
H.C. No. 813. David Buttar, Corston, Coupai Angus. 

C. No. 816. David Buttar, Corston, Coupar Angus. 

C. No. 818. Lord Polwarth, Humble, Upper Keith 


Class 94. EWE, above one Shear Premiums, £5, £3, and £2. 


1st. No. 823. 
2nd. No. 826. 
3rd. No. 822. 
H.C. No. 824. 
C. No. 825. 


David Buttar, Corston, Coupar-Angus. 

The Eail of Strathmore, Home Farm, Glarms Castle, Glamis. 

David Buttar, Oorstou, Coupar A ngus 

David Buttar, Corston, Coupar-A ngus 

The Earl ot Strathmore, Home Farm, Glamis Castle, Glamis. 


Class 95. SHEARLING EWfe oi GIMMER.— Premiums, £!>, £3, and £2 


1st. No. 829. David Buttar, Corston, Coupar Angus. 

2nd. No. 827. David Buttar, Ooistou, Ooupai-Angus 
3rd. No 833. The Earl of Strathmore, Glamis Castle, Glamis. 
V.H.C. No. 834. The Eail of Strathmore, Glamis Castle, Glamis. 
H.C. No 828. David Buttai, Coiston, Coupai Angus. 


OXFORD DOWNS. 

PRESIDENT'S MEDAL for best pen of Oxford Downs. 

No. 838. The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., Wluttinghamc, Prestonkirk. 

Reserw. 

No, 842. Peter Amos Langtou, Gainford. 
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Class 96. SHEARLING TUP.-Premiums, £6, £4, and £2. 

1st. No. 638. The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., Whittinghame, Prestonkirk. 
2nd. No. 837. Peter Amos, Laugton, Gainford. 

3rd. No. 835. Peter Amos, Langton, Gainford. 

V.H.C. No. 839. The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., Whittinghame, Prestonkirk. 
H.C. No. 840. John C. Toppiu, Musgrave Hall, Penrith. 

C. No. 841. John C. Toppin, Musgrave Hall, Penrith. 

Class 97. SHEARLING EWE or GIMMER.— Premiums, £5, £3, and £2. 

1st. No. 842. Peter Amos, Laugton, Gainford. 

2nd. No. 844. Peter Amos. Laugton, Gainford. 

3rd. No. 845. The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., Whittinghame, Prestonkirk. 
V.H.C. No. 843. Peter Amos, Langton, Gainford. 


SUFFOLK. 

PRESIDENT'S MEDAL for best pen of Suffolk Sheep, 

No. 851. The Earl of Ellesmere, Stetchwortli Park, Nowmarket. 

Reserve . 

No. 850. The Earl of Ellesmere, Stetchwortli Park, Newmarket. 

Class 98. TUP, any age. -£5, £3, iiud £2, given by the Suffolk Sheep Society. 

1st. No. 851. The Earl of Ellesmere, Stetchwortli Park, Newmarket. 

2nd. No. 850. The Earl of Ellesmere, St etch worth Park, Newmarket. 

3rd. No. 852. The Earl of Ellesmere, Stetchwortli Park, Newmarket. 

H.C. No. 854. William Ford, Fentonbarus, Drem. 

C. No. 849. John Amalie, Temple Hall, Ormiston, East Lothian. 


EXTRA SECTIONS. 


Best Pen of Lambs in Class 102 (jot by a Suffolk Tup —Prize of £3, given by 
the Suffolk Sheep Society. 

No. 874. The Earl of Ellesmere, Stetchwortli Park, Newmarket. 

Class 99. Three BLACKFACE1) WETHERS, one Shear.—Premiums, £5 and £3. 

1st. No. 858. Sir John Gilmour of Moiitrave, Bart., Leven. 

2nd. No. 860. John M‘Dougal, Lylestone, Lauder. 

V.H.C. No. 857. F. W. Christie, Dairsio Mains, Oupur-Fife. 

Class 100. Three CHEVIOT WETHERS, one Shear.—Premiums, £5 and £3. 

1st. No. 861. Alexander Guild, Greenhead, Peucaitland, 

2ud. No. 862. Ii. W. Hope, Luffness Mains, Drem. 

V.H.C. No. 863. John M'Dougal, Lylestone, Lauder. 

H.C. No. 864. John Turnbull, Berryhill, Kelso. 

Class 101. Three SHEARLING WETHERS, any Cross, out of Blackfaced Ewes. 
—Premiums, £5 and £3. 

1st. No. 870. Trustees oflate Mrs Nisbet, Allanshaws. 

2nd. No. 867. F. W. Christie, Duirsie Mains, Cupar-Fife. 

H.C. No. 869. John M‘Dougal, Lylestone, Lauder. 

Class 102. Five FAT LAMBS, any Breed or Cross.—Premiums, £5 and £3, 

1st. No. 874. The Karl of Ellesmere, Stetchwortli Park, Newmarket. (Suffolk.) 
2nd. No. 872. Alexander Anderson, Berryhill, Dundee. 

V.H.C. No. 875. John Fleming, Craigsford Mains, Earlston. (Oxford Down Ram 
and Half-bred Ewe.) 

H.C. No. 873. Alexander Anderson, Berryhill, Dundee. 
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WOOL 


BLACKFACE WOOL. 

Class 103. BLACKFACE WETHER WOOL, live Fleece*. — Premiums, £3, 
£2, and £1. Given by Sir Robert Menries, Bart. 

ibt. No. 881. Jaraeb Willison, At barn, Kilim. 

2nd. No. 882. John Willison, Kenkuock, Glenlotbay, Kilim. 


Class 104. BLACKFACE EWE WOOL, five Fleeces.-Premiums, £8, £2, 
and £1. Given bj Sir Robert Menzies, Bart. 

Ibt No. 892. James Willison, A< burn, Kilim. 

2nd No. 887. J. Maefailane, Ashiestiel, Galashiels. 

3rd. No. 884. Robert Dickinson, Longcroft, Lauder. 

V.H.C. No 886. James Luwsdpn, Arden, Alexandna, N.B 
H.C. No 893. John Willison, Ktnknoth, Gleuloiha}, Kilim. 

C. No. 885. R. C. Munro Ferguson, M P , Novar Home Farm, Evanton 

Class 105. BLACKFACE EWE or WETHER HOGG WOOL, five Fleeces - 
Premiums, £3, £2, and £1. Given by Sir Robeit Menzies, Bait. 

1st. No 903. James Willison, Achara, Kilim. 

2nd. No. 904 John Willison, Keuknot h, Glenloiliay, Kilim 
3rd. No. 902. Archibald Whjte, Glenino), Kiriiewuu 
V H.C No. 898. J. Macfailane, Ashiestiel, Galashiels. 

H.C No. 899. Lord Malcolm of Poltallocli, Poltalloch, Lochgilphead. 

C. No 895. Robert Dickiuson, Longcroft, Laudei 


SWINE 

Pit MSI DENTS MEDAL tor l>e*t Pen of 8m m 
No. 910. SainlerR Spencer, Holywell Manoi, St Ives, Hunts, “llotywoll Model.” 

lit seta. 

No. 925. J. Jefierson, Peel Hall, Chester, “ Peel Lidj ” (5875). 


LARGE WHITE BREED. 


1st. No. 905. 
2nd No. 907. 

1st. No. 910. 

2nd No 909. 

H.C. No. 908. 
C No. 912. 


Class 10b BOAR —Premiums, £5 and 13 

The Earl ot Roscbei>, K.G , DaW^tty Park, Edinburgh, “Bottesford 
Rovei II ” (4299) 

Robert k Andrew \Valker.\East Craigs Farm, Cowtorphine, “Ladas ” 
(3575) 1 


Class —Premiums, £5 and £8. 

Sanders Spoilt, nHoly well Manor, St Hunts, “Holywell 

Model.” ; “ •? 

The^Ettrl of^ftosebery, K G , Dalmeny Paik, Edinburgh, “Dalmouy 

JUch &TiVfkcks, Am rum Mams, Antrum. 

k Andrew Walker. East Craigs Farm, Corstorplune, 
(5212) 
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Class 108. Three PIGS, not above 8 months old.—Premiums, £4 and £ 2 . 

1st. No. 915. Sanders Spencer, Holywell Manor, St Ives, Hunts. 

2nd. No. 914. The Earl of Rosebery, K.G., Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh. 

H.C. No. 916. Robert k Andrew Walker, East Craigs Farm, Corstorphine. 

C. No. 917. Robert & Andrew Walker, East Craigs Farm, Corstorphine. 


WHITE BREED OTHER THAN LARGE. 

Class 109. BOAR.— Premiums, £5 and £3. 

1st. No. 919. Sanders Spencer, Holywell Manor, St Ives, Hunts, “Holywell Rosy 
Boy.” 

‘2nd. No. 920. Robert & Andrew Walker, East Craigs Farm, Corstorphine, “ Dicta¬ 
tor ” (4497). 

Class 110. SOW.— Premiums, £5 and £3. 

1st. No. 921. Sanders Spencer, Holywell Manor, St Ives, Hunts. 

Class 111. Three PIGS, not above 8 months old.—Premiums, £4 and £2. 

1st. No. 922. Sanders Spencer, Holywell Manor, St Ives, Hunts. 


BERKSHIRE. 

Class 112. BOAR.—Premiums, £5 and 1*3. 

1st. No. 923. J. Jefferson, Peel Hall, Chester, “Peel Swansea” (6231). 

‘2nd. No. 924. J. Jefferson, Peel Hall, Chester, “Peel Duke” (6247). 

Class 113. SOW.—Premiums, £5 and £3. 

1st. No. 925. J. Jefferson, Peel Hall, Chester, “Peel Lady” (5875). 

‘2nd. No. 926. J. Jefferson, Peel Hall, Chester, “ Peel Queen” (6241). 

Class 114. Three PIGS, not above 8 months old. —Premiums, £4 and £2. 

1st. No. 928. J. Jefferson, Peel Hall, Chester. 

2nd. No. 927. J. Jefferson, Peel Hall, Chester. 


POULTRY 

First Premium—One Sovereign . Second Premium— Ten Shillings. And where 
there are Six or more entries, Third Premiums— Five Shillings. 

Champion Med a us. 

1. Best Cock, any variety . 

No. 44. George Archibald, Blebo Craigs, by Cupar-Fife (Cochin-China). 

2. Best Hen, any variety . 

No. *27. John Hechie, jun., miller, Auchtermuchty (Dorking, Silver Grey). 

3. Best Cockerel , any variety. 

No. 206. Thomas l4oekwood, Pateley Bridge, Yorkshire (Orpington). 

4. Best Pullet , any variety . 

No. 65. D. J. Thomson Gray, Innerpeffray Lodge, Crieff'(Brahma). 

5. Best Pen of Waterfowl or Turkeys. 

No. 3*26. A. Mansell, Crossrig, Penrith (Bronze). 
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1st No, 3. 
2nd. No. 2. 
H.C. No. 4. 


1st. No. 6. 
2nd. No. 7. 


1st. No. 9. 
2nd. No. 10. 
C. No. 8. 


1st. No. 12. 
2nd. No. 18. 
H.C. No. 14. 


1st. No. 17. 
2nd. No. 18. 
3rd. No. 15. 
H.C. No. 19. 
C. No. 16. 
0. No. 20. 


1st. No. 27. 
2nd. No. 26. 
3rd. No. 24. 
H.C. No. 28. 
C. No. 30. 


1st. No. 34. 
2nd. No. 32. 
3rd. No. 31. 
H.C. No. 35. 
C. No. 36. 


1st. No. 38. 
2nd. No. 37. 
3rd. No. 43. 
H.C. No. 42. 


1st. No. 44. 
2nd. No. 45. 


1st. No. 49. 
2nd. No. 46. 
H.C. No. 47. 


Jst. No. 51. 
2nd. No. 52. 
H.C. No. 63. 


Class 3. DORKING, Coloured. Cock. 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Oliirnside. 

John Gillies, Kdiugton Mills, Chirnside. 

David M‘Gibbon, Ard-na-Craig, Campbeltown. 

Cla.,8 2. DORKING, Coloured. Jleu. 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 

Class 3. DORKING, Coloured. Cockerel. 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 

James Glen, 5 West Breast, Greenock. 

A. K. Crichton, Glamis. 

Class 4. DORKING, Coloured. Pullet. 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 

James Glen, 5 West Breast, Greenock. 

John M‘Queen, Newton of Falkland, Falkland, Fife. 

Class 5. DORKING, Silver Grey. Cock. 

John Laing, Burnside, Auehtermuchty. 

John Laing, Burnside, Auehtermuchty. 

Charles Aitkenhead, Stud Farm, Seaham Harbour. 
David M‘Uibbon, Ard-na-Craig, Campbeltown. 
Robert Dickinson, Longcroft, Lauder. 

John Mechie, jun., miller, Auchterinuehty. 

Class 6. DORKING, Silver Grey. Hen. 

John Mechie, jun., miller, Auehtermuchty. 

David M‘Gibbon, Ard-na-Craig, Campbeltown. 
Charles Aitkenhead, Stud Farm, Seaham Harbour. 
John Mechie, jun.,*miller, Auehtermuchty. 

Thomas Rae, Craighlaw, Kirkcowan, Wigtownshire. 

Class 7. DORKING, Silver Grey. Cockerel. 

Thomas Rae, Craighlaw, Kirkcowan, Wigtownshire. 
Charles Aitkenhead, Stud Farm, Seaham Harbour. 
Charles Aitkenhead, Stud Farm, Seaham Harbour. 
William Reid, East Port Cottage, Falkland. 

James Shanks, Cutheltou Farm, Denny. 

Class 8. DORKING, Silver Grey. Pullet. 

Charles Aitkenhead, Stud Farm, Seaham Harbour. 
Charles Aitkenhead, Stud Farm, Seaham Harbour. 
William Reid, East Port Cottage, Falkland. 

Thomas Rae, Craighlaw, Kirkcowan, Wigtownshire. 

Class 9. COCHIN-CHINA. Cock. 

George Archibald, Blebo Craigs, by Cupar-Fife. 
Robert M‘Millan, Broon Coo Inn, Barruead. 

Class 10. COCHIN-CHINA. Heu. 

Robert M‘Millau, Broon Coo Inn, Barrhead. 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 

D. J. Thomson Gray, InnerpefFray Lodge, Crieff. 

Class 11. BRAHMAPOOTRA. Cock. 

John Gillies, Kdiugton Mills, Chirnside. 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 

D. J. Thomson Gray, Innerpetfray Lodge, Crieff. 
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1st. No. 55. 
2nd. No. 57. 
II.C. No. 54. 
H.C. No. 58. 
C. No. 56. 


1st. No. 61. 
2nd. No. 60. 
H.C. No. 59. 


1st. No. 65. 
2nd. No. 64. 
H.C. No. 62. 


1st. No. 70. 
2nd. No. 68. 
3rd. No. 69. 
II.C. No. 72. 
C. No. 67. 


1st. No. 74. 
2nd. No. 75. 
H.C. No. 73. 


1st. No. 79. 
2nd. No. 80. 


1st. No. 82. 
2nd. No. 83. 


1st. No. 86. 
2nd. No. 85. 
H.C. No. 87. 


1st. No. 93. 
2nd. No. 88. 
3rd. No. 92. 
11.C. No. 89. 
H.C. No. 91. 


1st. No. 95. 
2nd. No. 94. 


1st. No. 97. 
2nd. No. 100. 
H.C. No. 98. 


Class 12, BRAHMAPOOTRA. Hen. 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chimside. 

D. J. Thomson Gray, Innerpeffray Lodge, Crieff. 

Mrs William Cajsar, Lochty, Carnoustie. 

D. J. Thomson Gray, Innerpeffray Lodge, Crieff. 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chimside. 

Class 18. BRAHMA or COCHIN. Cockerel. 

D. J. Thomson Gray, Innerpeffray Lodge, Crieff (Brahma). 
John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside (Brahma). 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chimside (Brahma). 

Class 14. BRAHMA or COCHIN. Pallet. 

D. J. Thomson Gray, Innerpeffray Lodge, Crieff (Brahmah 
1). J. Thomson Gray, Innerpeffray Lodge, Crieff (Brahma). 
John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside (Brahma). 

Glass 15. SCOTCH GREY. Cook. 

David M‘Gibbon, Ard-na-Craig, Campbeltown. 

David Hastings, Glaister Cottage, Darvel. 

David M‘Gibbon, Ard-na-Craig, Campbeltown. 

T. & J. Tweedie, Mouswald, Ruthwell, R.S.O. 

James Greenshiehls, West Town, Coalburn. 

Class 16. SCOTCH GREY. Hen. 

David M‘Gibbon, Ard-na-Craig, Campbeltown. 

David M‘Gibbon, Ard-na-Craig, Campbeltown. 

James Greenshields, West Town, Coalburn. 

Class 17. SCOTCH GREY. Cockerel. 

James Greenshields, West Town, Coalbum. 

David Hastings, Glaister Cottage, Darvel. 

Class 18. SCOTCH GREY. Pullet. 

James Greenshields, West Town, Coalburn. 

David Hastings, Glaister Cottage, Darvel. 


Class 19. HAMBURG— Black. Cock. 

A. M. Blair, Craigheads, Barrhead. 

A. M. Blair, Craigheads, Barrhead. 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 


Class 20. HAMBURG-Black. Hen. 

Johtt Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 

A. M. Blair, Craigheads, Barrhead. 

J. & T. Ferguson, 7 Parkneuk. Dunfermline. 

A. M. Blair, Craigheads, Barrhead. 

J. k T. Ferguson, 7 Parkneuk, Dunfermline. 

Class 21. HAMBURG—Any other Variety. Cock. 

A. M, Blair, Craigheads, Barrhead (Golden spangled). 
A. M. Blair, Craigheads, Barrhead (Golden spangled). 

Class 22. HAMBURG—Any other Variety. Hen. 

A. M. Blair, Craigheads, Barrhead (Silver spangled). 
John Smith, inn., slater, Selkirk (Gold Pencil). 

A. M. Blair, Craigheads, Barrhead (Golden spangled). 
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1st. No. 102. 
2nd, No. 101. 


1st. No. 104. 
2nd. No. 103. 


1st. No. 105. 
2nd. No. 108, 


1st. No. 110. 
2nd. No. 111. 
H.C. No. 113. 


1st. No. 115. 
2nd. No. 116. 
H.C. No. 114. 
C. No. 117. 


1st. No. 120. 
2nd. No. 119. 
H.C. No. 121. 


1st. No. 126. 
2nd. No. 129. 
3rd. No. 125. 
H.C. No. 132. 


1st. No. 139. 
2nd. No. 135. 
3rd. No. 148. 
H.C. No. 149. 
C. No. 136. 


1st. No. 150. 
2nd. No. 151. 
3rd. No. 153. 
H.C. No. 159. 


1st. No. 161. 
2nd. No. 162. 
3rd. No. 161. 


1st. No. 169. 


1st. No. 171. 


Class 23. HAMBURG—Any Variety. Cockerel* 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside (Black). 

A. M. Blair, Craigheads, Barrhead (Silver spangled). 

Class 24. HAMBURG-Any Variety. Pullet. 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside (Black). 

A, M. Blair, Craigheads, Barrhead (Silver). 

Class 25. PLYMOUTH ROCK. Cock. 

Mrs Black, Station House, Hillside, Montrose. 

Peter Houston, 27 High Street, Dumbarton. 

Class 26. PLYMOUTH ROCK. Hen. 

Alex. M. Prain, Rawes Farm, Longforgan. 

R. W. Robin, Craigton Cemetery Gate, Govan. 

Hon. Mrs Henry Scott, Brotherstoue, St Boswells. 

Class 27. PLYMOUTH ROCK. Cockerel. 

James Hunter, Drumburn, New Abbey, Dumfries. 
U. W. Robin, Craigton Cemetery Gate, Govau. 

Mrs Elliot, Raeclengh Head, Duns. 

Hon. Mrs Henry Scott, Brotherstone, St Boswells. 

Class 28. PLYMOUTH ROCK. Pullet. 

L. H. Nutter, Burton, Carnfortb. 

.Tames Hunter, Drumburn, New Abbey, Dumfries. 
R. W. Robin, Craigton Cemetery Gate, Govan. 

Class 29. MINORCA. Cock. 

Mrs P. Elliot, Bonkyl Lodge, Duns. 

David M‘Gibbon, Ard-na-Oraig, Campbeltown. 
George Donald, Rcveston House, Whitburn. 

Robert Reid, 706 New City Road, Glasgow. 

Class 30. MINORCA. Hen. 

David M ‘Gibbon, Ard-na-Craig, Campbeltown. 
George Deans, Hunterfield, Gorebridge. 

Richard A. Waugh, Dundas, South Queensferry. 
Welch & Bruce, 65 Crossgate, Cupar-Fife. 

Mrs P. Elliot, Bonkyl Lodge, Duns. 

Class 31. MINORCA. Cockerel. 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 

John Gillies, Kdington Mills, Chirnside. 

Mrs A. lnglis, Montrose Stables, Lasswade. 

J. Smith, Dundas, South Queensferry. 

Class 32. MINORCA. Pullet. 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 

Robert Jack, sen., Happy Hills, West Kilbride. 

Class 33. LEGHORN-White. Cock. 
Welch k Bruce, 65 Crossgate, Cupar-Fife. 

Class 34. LEGHORN—White. Hen. 
Welch k Bruce, 65 Crossgate, Cupar-Fite. 
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2nd. No. 172. 


2nd. No. 173. 


1st. No. 177. 
2nd. No. 174. 
3rd. No. 175. 
H.C. No. 179. 


1st. No. 186. 
2nd. No. 182. 
3rd. No. 183. 


1st. No. 193. 
2nd. No. 187. 
3rd. No. 192. 
H.C. No. 391. 


1st. No. 198. 
2nd. No. 194. 
H.C. No. 197. 


1st. No. 199. 
2nd. No. 200. 
H.C. No. 201. 


1st. No. 204. 
2nd. No. 202. 
H.C. No. 203. 


1st. No. 206. 
2nd. No. 207. 
H.C. No. 205. 


1st. No. 209. 
2nd. No. 210. 


1st. No. 215. 
2nd. No. 216. 
3rd. No. 212. 
C. No. 218. 


1st. No. 225. 
2nd. No. 226. 
3rd. No. 221. 
H.C. No. 228. 


Class 35. LEGHORN—Any other Variety. Cock. 

Robert Allison, Little Incligotery, by Kilmarnock (Brown). 

Class 36. LEGHORN - Any other Variety. Hen. 

Robert Allison, Little Incligotery, by Kilmarnock (Brown). 

Class 37. LEGHORN—Any Variety. Cockerel. 

Alex. M. Prain, Rawes Farm, Longforgan (White). 

Dickson Brothers, Mouswald, Ruthwell, R.S.O. (White). 

Joseph Guthrie, Oraigo Forge, Montrose (White). 

Welch & Bruce, 65 Crossgate, Oupar-Fife (White). 

Class 38. LEGHORN—Any Variety. Pullet. 

Alex. M. Prain, Rawes Farm, Longforgan (White). 

Dickson Brothers, Mouswald, Ruthwell, R.S.O. (White). 

Robert Frew, The Barony, Cupar-Fife (White). 

Class 39. LANGSHAN. Cock. 

John Smith, jun., slater, Selkirk. 

J. & D. Alexander, Netherbeatli, Crossgates, Fife. 

William Plendeileitli, Rosewell Mains, Rosewell. 

Alexander Maekie, High Street, Freuchie, File. 

Class 40. LANGSHAN. Hen. 

William Plenderleith, Rosewell Mains, Rosewell. 

J. & D. Alexander, Netherbeatli, Crossgates, Fife. 

Thomas H. T. Haxton, Rankfold Prize Poultry Farm, Auohteiarder. 

Class 41. ORPINGTON. Cock. 

Thomas Lockwood, Pateley Bridge, Yorkshire. 

Alex. M. Prain, Rawes Farm, Longl'organ. 

R. W. Rohin, Craigton Cemetery Gate, Govan. 

Class 42. ORPINGTON. Hen. 

Thomas Lockwood, Pateley Bridge, Yorkshire. 

John Gillies, Edmgton Mills, Cliirnside. 

John Ulassford, Halfway House, Paisley Road, by Govan. 

Class 43. LANGSHAN or ORPINGTON. Cockerel. 

Thomas Lockwood, Pateley Bridge, Yorkshire (Orpington). 

Alex. M. Prain, Rawes Farm, Longforgan (Orpington). 

F. Joynson, Murraythwaite, Ecclefeehan (Langshan). 

Class 44. LANGSHAN or ORPINGTON. Pullet. 

F. Joynson, Murray th waite, Ecclefeehan (Langshan). 

Thomas Lockwood, Pateley Bridge, Yorkshire (Orpington). 

Class 45. WYANDOTTE—Gold or Silver. Cock. 

Thomas Hume, Lees Mills, Coldstream (Gold). 

Thomas Lockwood. Pateley Bridge, Yorkshire (Silver). 

A. M. Blair, Oraigneads, Barrhead (Gold), 

Andrew Stillie, Forest Road, Selkirk (Gold). 

Class 46. WYANDOTTE— Gold or Silver. Hen. 

Mrs Kinnaird, Clookmill, Duns (Silver). 

Thomas Lockwood, Pateley Bridge, Yorkshire (Silver). 

A. W. Forrester, Gabcrstou, Alloa (Silver). 

William Pugsley, 32 Bradley Cottages, Leadgate, County Durham 
(Silver). 
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Class 47. WYANDOTTE—Any other Variety. Cock. 

2nd. No. 229. H. Maidmeut, Lanercost, Brampton, Cumberland (Burt). 

Class 48. WYANDOTTE—Any other Variety. Hen. 

1st. No. 231. Thomas Lockwood, Pateley Bridge, Yorkshire (White). 

2nd. No. 230. T. & W. Hope, Banks, Brampton, Cumberland (White). 

H.O. No. 232. H. Maidmeut, Lanercost, Brampton, Cumberland (Buff). 

Class 49. WYANDOTTE—Any Variety. Cockerel. 

1st. No. 234. Mrs William Ceesar, Loehty, Carnoustie (Silver). 

2nd. No. 233. Mrs William Ctusar, Loehty, Carnoustie (Silver). 

3rd. No. 237. Thomas Lockwood, Pateley Bridge, Yorkshire (Silver). 

H.C. No. 238. H. Maidmeut, Lanercost, Brampton, Cumberland (Silver) 

Class 50. WYANDOTTE-Any Variety. Pullet. 

1st. No. 245. John Love, 100 South Street, Armadale Station. 

2nd. No. 243. Peter Kiuuear, Brook Street, Broughty Ferry. 

3rd. No. 241. Mrs William Caesar, Loehty, Carnoustie (White). 

H.C. No. 246. II. Maidment, Lanercost, Brampton, Cumberland (Silver). 

Class 51. GAME—Old English. Cock— No Entry . 

Class 52. GAME— Old English. lien— No Entry, 

Class 53. GAME— Indian. Cock. 

2nd. No. 248. James Davie, Inglis Street Bakery, Dunfermline. 

Class 54. GAME—Indian. lien. 

2nd. No. 249. James Davie, Inglis Street Bakery, Dunfermline. 

Class 55. GAME—Modern. Cock. 

1st. No. 251. William Melrose, Rosewell Mains, Rosewell (Black Red). 

2nd. No. 250. James Hilson, Hutton, Berwick-on-Twced (Pile). 

Class 56. GAME—Modern. Hen. 

1st. No. 253. William Melrose, Rosewell Mains, Rosewell (Black Red). 

2nd. No. 252. James Hilson, Hutton, Berwick-ou-Tweed (Pile). 

Class 57. GAME—Any Variety, including Old English and Indian. Cockerel. 

1st. No. 255. William Melrose, Rosewell Mains, Rosewell (Black Red). 

2nd. No. 256. Robert Reid, Glasgow Bridge, Kirkintilloch (Pile). 

C. No. L54. Mrs James Davie, Inglis Street, Dunlermlmo (Indian). 

Class 58. GAME—Any Variety, including Old English and Indian. Pullet. 

1st. No. 258. William Melrose, Rosewell Mains, Rosewell (Black Red). 

2nd. No. 259. Robert Reid, Glasgow Bridge, Kiikintilloch (Pile). 

H.C. No. 257. Mrs James Davie, Inglis Street, Dunfermline (Indian). 

Class 59. BANTAM—Game, any Variety, including Old English 
and Indian. Cock— No Entry . 

Class 60. BANTAM—Game, any Variety, including Old English 
and Indian. Hen— No Entry . 

Class 61. BANTAM—Any other Variety Bantam. Cock. 

1st. No. 260. Mrs Frew, The Barony, Cupar-Fife (Frizzle). 

2nd. No. 262. George Huntly, Paxton, Berwick-ou-Tweed (Black). 

H.C. No. 263. Dr A. Richmond, 9 St James Place, Paisley (Sebright). 
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Class 62, BANTAM—Any other Variety Bantam. Hen. 

1st. No. 264. Miss Frew, The Barony, Cupar-Fife (Sebright). 

2nd, No. 266. Dr A. Richmond, 9 St James Place, Paisley (Black). 

C. No. 265. John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside (Sebright). 

Class 63. Any other recognised Breed of Poultry. Cock. 

1st. No. 269. David M‘Gibbon, Ard-na-Craig, Campbeltown (Spanish). 

2nd. No. 267. Peter Houston, 27 High Street, Dumbarton (Andalusian). 

H.C. No. 268. Peter Johnstone, Ladybank, Fife (Andalusian). 

Class 64. Any other recognised Breed of Poultry. Hen. 

1st. No. 274. David M‘Gibbon, Ard-na-Craig, Campbeltown (Spanish). 

2nd. No. 271. David Hastings, Glaister Cottage, Darvel (Crere). 

3rd. No. 272. Peter Housion, 27 High Street, Dumbarton (Andalusian). 

H.C. No. 270. Mrs James Davie, Inglis Street, Dunfermline (Malay). 

Class 65. Any other recognised Breed of Poultry. Cockerel —.Vo Entry, 

Class 66. Any other recognised Breed of Poultry. Pullet 

1st. No. 277. Mrs D. Mackenzie, Marytield, Meigle (Spanish). 

2nd. No. 276. Thomas Lockwood, Pateley Bridge, Yorkshire (Andalusian). 


Class 67. DUCKS—Aylesbury. Drake. 

1st. No. 279. John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 

2nd. No. 278. John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 

H.C. No. 280. Mrs A. P. Hope, Sun wick, Berwick. 

Class 68. DUCKS—Aylesbury. Duck. 

1st. No. 28!). John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 

2nd. No. 284. John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chimside. 

3rd. No. 288. James Paterson, Kidshielhaugh, Duns. 

Class 69. DUCKS—Aylesbury. Drake (Young). 

1st. No. 290. John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 

2nd. No. 291. John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 

C, No 293. The Earl of Rosebery, K.G., Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh. 

Class 70. DUCKS-Aylesbury. Duck (Young). 

1st. No. 294. John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 

2nd. No. 295. John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 

r. No. 297. The Karl of Roseliery, K.G., Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh. 


Class 73. DUCKS—Rouen. Drake. 

1st. No. 300. Peter Houston, 27 High Street, Dumbarton. 
2nd. No. 298. John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside. 


Class 72. DUCKS-Rouen. Duck. 

1st. No. 304. John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chimside. 

2nd. No. 303. John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside, 

H.C. No. 305. Peter Houston, 27 High Street, Dumbarton. 


Class 73. DUCKS—Any other Variety. Drake. 

1st. No. 308. S. Dalgleish, Blackburn, Chimside (Pekin). 

2nd. No. 312. Lady Wilson, Chillingham Bams, Belford, Northumberland (Cayuga). 
H.C. No. 309. John Gillies, Edington Mills. Chirnside (Pekin). 

C. No, 31C. The Earl of Rosebery, K.G., Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh (Indian 
Runner). 
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Class 74. DUCKS— Any other Variety. Duck. 

1st. No. 313. fl. Dalgleish, Blackburn, Chirnside (Pekin). 

2nd. No. 316. Lady Wilson, Cliillinghani Barns, Belford, Northumberland (Cayuga). 
C. No. 315. Hon. Mrs Henry Scott, Brotherstone, St Boswells (Yorkshire Blue). 


Class 75. DUCKS—Any Breed (Aylesbury excepted). Drake (Young)* 

1st. No. 318. John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside (Rouen). 

2nd. No. 319. John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside (Rouen). 

H.O. No. 317. Dickson Brothers, Mouswald, Ruthwell, R.S.O. (Pekin). 


Class 76. DUCKS—Any Breed (Aylesbury excepted). Duck (Young). 


1st. No. 320. 
2nd. No. 32*2. 
H.C. No. 321. 


1st. No. 323. 
2nd. No. 324. 


1st. No. 325. 


1st. No. 326. 
2nd. No. 328. 
H.C. No. 327. 


1st. No. 335. 
2nd. No. 334. 
3rd. No. 331. 
H.C. No. 332. 
C. No. 333. 


Dickson Brothers, Mouswald, Ruthwell, R.S.O. (Pekin). 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside (Rouen). 

John Gillies, Edington Mills, Chirnside (Rouen). 

Class 77. GEESE. Gander. 

William Crawford, Disdow Farm, Gatehouse of Fleet (Toulouse). 

A. Enever Todd, Stoneybank, Musselburgh (Erubden). 

Class 78. GEESE. Goose. 

A. Enever Todd, Stoneybauk, Musselburgh (Enibden). 

Class 79. TURKEYS. Cock. 

Mansell, Crossrig, Peniith (Bronze). 

Lady WiLon, Chillingham Barns, Belford, Northumbriand (Bronze). 
Miss Shanks, Cutheltou Farm, Denny (Bronze). 

Class 80. TURKEYS. Tien. 

Lady Wilson, Chillingham Barns, Belford, Northumberland (Bronze). 
Miss Shanks, Cutheltou Farm, Denny (Bronze). 

William Crawford, Disdow Farm, Gatehouse of Fleet (Bronze). 

A. S. Hay, Marlefield, Roxburgh (White). 

The Earl of Rosebery, K.G., Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh (Bronze). 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Class 1. CURED BUTTER, not less than 7 lb.—Premiums, £4, £2, and £1. 

1st. No. 3. Robert Gilmour, Sfonebyres, Eaglesham. 

2nd. No. 7. Henry Orr, Torrance, Blackridge, Westcraigs. 

3rd. No. 9. W. Whyte, Middlepenny, Langbank. 

V.H.O. No. 1. William Duncan, Middlerigg, Polmont Station. N 

V.H.C. No. 2. Andrew Fleming, Threepland, Eaglesham. 

H.C. No. 6. David Long will, Kendieshill, Linlithgow. 

C. No. 8. George Wallace, Kinglass Farm, Bo’ness. 


Class 2. POWDERED BUTTER, not less than 7 lb.—Premiums, £4, £2, and£l. 

1st. No. 14. Robert Gilmour, Stonebyres, Eaglesham. 

2nd. No. 18. W. Whyte, Middlepenny, Langbank. 

3rd. No. 12. Andrew* Fleming, Threepland, Eaglesham. 

H.C. No. 15. David Longwill, Kendieshill, Linlithgow. 

C. No. 16. Henry Orr, Torrance, Blackridge, Westcraigs. 
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Class 3. FRESH BUTTER, Three 1-lb. Rolls.—Premium a, £4, £2, and £1. 

1st. No. 24. Robert Gilmour, Stonebyres, Eagle sham. 

2nd. No. 22. Andrew Fleming, Threepland, Eagleshara. 

3rd. No. 29, Henry Orr, Torrance, Blackridge, Westcraiga. 

V.H.C. No. 20. William Duncan, Middlerigg, Polmout Station. 

V.H.C. No. 33. W. Whyte, Middlepenny, Langbank. 

H.C. No. 28. David Longwill, Kendieshill, Linlithgow. 

C. No, 32, George Wallace, Kinglass Farm, Bo’ness. 


Class 4. CHEDDAR CHEESE, 56 lb. and upwards.— 
Premiums, £6, £4, £2, and £1. 

1st. No. 37. Robert Montgomerie, Lessnessock, Ochiltree. 

2nd. No. 38. Matthew Templeton, Drumore, Kirkcudbright. 

3rd. No. 36. James Ferguson, Auchlane, Castle-Douglas. 

4th. No. 34. Alexander Cross, Knookdon, Maybole. 


HORSE-SHOEING 

OPEN TO SHOEING-SMITHS FROM ANY PART OF T11E 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

Thursday , 7 th July, at 10 a.m. 

Class 1. DRAUGHT HORSES.—Premiums, £3, £2, and £l. 

1. William Pow, Bortliwiekbrae, Hawick. 

2. James Low, Knowhead, Cupar-Fife. 

3. Robert Marshall, Gateside, Beith. 

V.H.C. George Reid, Baillieston. 

Friday , 8 th July, at 10 a.m. 

Class 2. ROADSTERS.— Premiums, £3, £2, and £1. 

1. George Reid, Baillieston. 

2. Alexander Allau, Peacock Cross, Hamilton. 

3. Edward Griffiths, Eamont, Penrith, Cumberland. 

V.H.C. William White, Dalmuir, Glasgow. 

Special Prize of £2, qiven by Sit James H. Gibson-Pruiy of Riccartnn, Bart., jor 
comldned quickness and workmanship on Thunday. 

Alexander Allan, Peacock Cross, Hamilton. 
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JUD 


Shorthorn. —W. T. Malcolm, Dun- 
more Home Farm, .uarbert; George 
Ashburner, Low Hall, Kirkby - in - 
Furness. 

Aberdeen-Angus, —W. S. Ferguson, 
Pictstonhill, Perth; William Whyte, 
Hatton of Eassie, Glamis. 

Galloway. —James Biggar, Grange 
Farm, Dalbeattie; William Stroyan, 
Culcaigrie, Twynholm. 

Highland. — Robert Macdiarraid, 
Castles, Lochawe. 

Ayrshire.. —John Murray, jun., Cars- 
ton, Ochiltree. 

Stallions, Entire Colts, and Draught 
Geldings. —Andrew Ralston, Glamis; 
Robert Stevenson, Hillside, Campbel¬ 
town ; Robert Renwick, Bucliley, 
Bishopbriggs. 

Mares and FiVies. —William Ren¬ 
wick, Meadowfield, Corstorphine; John 
Morrison, Hattonalap, Old Mcldrum; 
George Bean, West Ballochy, Montrose. 

Hunters. —W. Forbes of Callendar, 
Falkirk; G. Ounard, ThorpeLubenham, 
Market Harborough. 

Hackneys, Roadsters , and Ponies .— 
T. H. Hutchinson, Manor House, Oat- 
terick. 

Shetland Ponies. —James Duncan, 
Fern Villa, Inverness. 


Q E 8 


Blackfaced. — James Greenshields, 

, West Town, Lesmahagow; Duncan 
I M'Diarmid, Camusericht, Rannoch 
j Station; John Craig, South Halls, 
Strathaven. 

| Cheviot. —Andrew T. Elliot, Newhall, 

Galashiels; James Brydon, Nether 

1 Ervie, Parton, Galloway. 

. Border Leicester. — Andrew Smith, 

I Longniddry; John Twentyman, Hawk- 
rigg House, Wigton, Cumberland 

Half-Bred.-- John Riddell, The Rink, 
Galashiels; James Bertram, Heugh 

Head, Reston. 

Shropshire , Oxford Down, and Suffolk. 
—Alfred Mansell, College Hill, Shrews- 
I bury. 

' Fat Sheep. —James Swan, Lauriston 
Place, Edinburgh, 

Swine. —John Angus, Whitefield, 
Morpeth. 

Poultry D. Bragg, South'waite Hall, 
1 Carlisle. 

Dairy Produce. — James Weir, 71 
Brunswick Street, Glasgow. 

Wool. —Alex. Campbell, 40 Hydepark 
1 Stieet, Glasgow ; Alex. Willison, 
Eosterhill, Dairy, Ayrshire. 

Horse - Shoeing — Priuci pal Dewar, 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edin¬ 
burgh. 


ATTENDING MEMBERS 


Shorthorn. —Robert Paterson, Alex¬ 
ander Lyall, John Bruce. 

A berdeen-A nyus. — C. M. Cameron, 
Mark Turnbull, P. Stormonth Darling. 

Galloway. — William Ford, J. A. 
Somervail, Thomas Gibson, jun. 

Highland. —Sir Robert Monzies, R. C. 
Smith John Caverhill. 

Ayrshire. — R. F. Dudgeon, John 
Elliot, James Grieve, jun. 

Stallions, Entire Colts , and Draught 
Geldings. — William Duthie, George 
Dun, Captain Clayhills Henderson, John 
S. Johnston, Alexander White. 

Mares and Fillies. —John M. Mar¬ 
tin, John Macpherson Grant, John 
M‘Hutchen Bobbie, Jas. Nisbet, Adam 
S. Logan, Allan Stevenson. 

Hunters. —Sir Ralph An strnther, Johu 
Bertram, T. Scott Anderfion, H, M. 
Leadbetter, V. G. Sinclair. 

Hackneys. —David Wilson, jun., C. J. 
Cunningham, Colonel D. Milne Horae, 
W. A. Calder. 

Roadsters and Ponies. —George W. 
Constable, C. H. Scott Plummer, John 
Scott, James Wylie, Edinburgh. 


| Shetland Ponies. —W. IT. Lumsden, 
i Provost Smith, T. D. Crichton Smith. 
, Blackfaced. —John Speir, John Marr, 

J. R. C. Smith, G. D. Ritchie. 

' Cheviot. —John Clay, Andrew llad- 

I don, John Robson Scott. 

Border Leicester. —John Wilson, A. 
Peterkin Hope, F. H. Everett. 

Half-Bred. - Dr Shirra Gibb, Robert 
Henderson, William Ballautyne. 

Shropshire , Oxford Doicn, and Suffolk. 
—John Cran, George Forest, James 
Porteous. 

Fat Sheep. — Andrew Hutcheson, 
George Ballmgall, James Maxwell. 

Swine. — John Scott Dudgeon, H. 
Peckett Huie. 

Poultry.— John C. Scott, John Sword. 
Dairy Produce. —C. Howatson. 

Wool. —John M'Caig, John Dun, F. 
W. Dyson 

Horse-Shoeing. —Sir James H. Gibson- 
Craig, John MHIutchcn Dobbie, Dr 
Shirra Gibb, John Bertram, Allan 
Stevenson, William Hardy, jun., Har- 
pertoun, Kelso. 
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NAME OK DIbT. 

Morayshire 


Buchan 


Royal 

Northern 

M id- Annan- 
dale 


Invei uric 


Kintyrt 

St Mary's 
Isle Estate, 
and Uistrici 


Ournwath 


VOL. XL 


HI.—DISTRICT COMPETITIONS. 


CATTLE, HORSES, AND SHEEP. 


PREMIUM AWARDS© TO 


FOR 


James M‘William, Stoney- ) 
towu ) 

George Williamson, Elgin 
Gordon R. Shiaeli. Morriston 
Alexander Leslie of Braco 
William Camming, Allan -1 
feam f 

James M‘William, Stoney-j 
town / 

Alexander Beddie, Banks 
(Lionel Ferguson, Pitfour 
George Watson, Outhill Rora 
James Bruce, Inverquhomery 
W. E. Hutchison, (Jairngall 
William Milne, Longside 
James Bruce, Inverquhomery 
James Bruce, Inverquhomery 
W. E. Hutchison, Cairngall 
John P. Sleigh, Hillhead 
James Philip, (Ta^ fords 
Dr Ferguson, Kinmundy 

W. H. Lumsden of Balmedie 
James Fleming, Frioek Mains 


Shorthorn Bull 
do. 

Hackney Entire Colt 
do. Mare 

Leicester Tup 
do. 

Aberdeen-Angus Bull 
do. do. 

do. do. 

Shorthorn Bull 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. Heifer . 
do. do. 
do. do. 

Clydesdale Mare and Foal 
do. do. 

do. do. 

Clydesdale Fillv . 
do. Colt . 


Robert Paterson of Robgill) 
Tower j 

Robert Patel son of Robgill | 
Tower / 

T. k J. Gass, Hillhead 
James Crawford, Floshend 


do. 

Marc . 

• 

do. 

Yeld Mare . 

. 

do. 

two-) ear-old 

Filly 

do. 

one-year-old 

do. 


James Durno, Easterton Aberdeen-Angus Bull . 
J. k J. G. Stephen, CoRglas^ do. do 

Alex. M. Gordon of Newton Shorthorn Bull 
Alex. M. Gordon ol Newton do. do. 

G. & J. Cocker, Hill of Petty Clydesdale Mare . 

William Ferguson, Lumphart do. do. . 

G. & J. Cocker, Hill of Petty do. Filly , 

James Durno, Jackston do do. 

Rol>ert Cowie, Newlands Leicester Tup 

.lames M‘Glashan, Fa wells do. Ewe 

For Pure-bred Stock. 


Andrew Mitchell, Barelicskie 
A. & W. Montgomery, Banks 
James M‘Queen of Crofts 
A. & W. Montgomery, Banks 
John Montgomery, Comp-\ 
stonend J 

A. & W. Montgomery, Banks 

William Aitken, Lewnside 
John Muir, Town head 
T. P. Somerville, Muirhouse 
T. P. Somerville, Muirhouse 
Rev, John Picken, M.A., ) 
Libberton j 

John Brown, Muirhouse 
John Thorburn, llenshielend 
Johu Sandilands, Greens 


Clydesdale Marc and Foal . 
do. Yeld Mare . 

do. Mare . 

do. two-year-old Filly 

do. one-year-old do. 

do. two-year-old Colt 

Ayrshire Cow 
A vi-shire Cow 

Clydesdale Mare and Foal . 
Clydesdale Mare . 

Roadster Mare 

Ayrshire Bull 
Leicester Tup 
Black faced Tup . 

Carry forward 

2 < 


AMOUNT, 

£3 0 0 

1 10 0 

3 0 0 
1 10 0 

2 0 0 

10 0 

1 10 0 
1 0 0 
0 10 0 
1 10 0 
10 0 
0 10 0 
1 10 0 
10 0 
0 10 0 
1 10 0 
1 0 0 
0 10 0 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

2 0 0 
2 0 0 

1 10 0 
1 0 0 
1 10 0 
1 0 0 

1 to o 
10 0 
1 10 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 

12 0 0 

2 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 

2 0 0 
2 0 0 

1 10 0 
1 10 0 
1 10 0 
1 10 0 

1 10 0 

1 10 0 
1 10 0 
1 10 0 


£96 0 0 
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PREMIUMS AWARDED BY THE SOCIETY IN 1898, 


NABOB OF D18T. PREMIUM AWARDED TO Jf OR 

Brought forward 

Breadalbane Janie^ M‘Kinlay, Halim- j, clydesJalu Mar0 . . 

Duncan MGntyre, Daldravaig Highland Bull 
Duncan Robertson, Moar do. 

John Cameron. Easter Ard-1 
chyle ) do. . . 


r deo U aig hBr ’ BraeS ° f Ar ' } • 

M‘Martin k M‘Ainsh, ln-\ d 

verardran J 4 * 

D “nicl, R0,,ert '' 011 ’ M ° ieI ‘} Ayrshire Hull . 

Donald Robertson. Moier- I , 

lauich ’ } do. 

Peter M‘Martin, Duallin 
James Menzies, Finlarig 


Wester Ross T. 


T. A. Anderson, Balia* I 
cliraggan j 

Robert Maefarlane, Tomich 


do. . 

Shorthorn Bull 
Aberdeen-Angus Bull . 

Mare and two of her Progeny 
Draught Filly 

(Shorthorn Cow and two oi 


W. & J. Peterkiu, Urn,glass { 8 ^Weny W ^ *T °.‘ 
C. M. Cameron, Balnakyle Shorthorn Heifer . 

W. A. Cumming, Allaniearn Leicester Tuj> 

Walter Mundell, Moy Cheviot Tup .... 

James A. Gordon of Arabella Black faced Tup . 

Umnruer William Gibson, Beoch do. 

and Rhins J. & R. llewetson, Balterson Border Leicester Tuj) . 
qf Galloway William Murray, Borrowmoss Ayrshire Cow 
John F. Niven, Mahaar do. Bull 

Matthew Marshall, Stranraer Clydesdale one-yeai-old Colt 

P Ste^rt attl,eWh ’ N ‘' Wt<m '} ,io - two-ycu-ohl Filly 
Hugh Caldwell. Stranraer Roadster Gelding . 

Aberdour aw Tminr Wmnivirmlnli {AljerdeemAngus . 


AMOUNT. 

96 0 0 
1 0 0 


1 0 0 
1 10 0 
0 15 0 
15 0 
1 5 0 


Alex. Taylor, Bonnytonlnll 
John Bell, Tyrie Mains 


Vale qfAlford George G. Littlejohn, Well- ) 
house ( 

William A. Mitchell, Audi-1 
nagathle j 

William A. Mitchell, Auch- ) 
nagathle ) 

Caithness William Moore, Ormlie 

Donald Junes, Sandside 
William Clyne, Noss 

Dalkeith William Park, Brunstane 

William Park, Brunstane 

Alexander Guild, Greenliead 

Black Isle C, M. Cameron, Balnakyle 

J. Douglas Fletcher of \ 
liosehaugli j 

J. Douglas Fletcher ot I 
Roseliaugli / 

Kinglassie John Paton, Kirkness 

R. & J. W. Thornton, Noi th \ 
Pitkinuie J 

David Normand, Dalgmch 


t Bui J Silver Medal 

Clydesdale Mare do. 

Leicester Tup do. 

Aberdeen-Angus Bull 

do. 

Shorthorn Bull 

do. 

Shorthorn Heifei 

do. 

f Draught Mare with \ 

1 Foal at foot J 

Aberdeen-Angus Cow 
(lieviot Ewes 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Clydesdale Brood Mare 
do. Filly 

1 Clydesdale two-year-) 
y old Filly * j 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Shorthorn Bull 

do. 

< ‘lydcsdale Mare 

do. 

Border Leicester Tup 

do. 

Clydesdale Brood Mare 

do. 

Shorthorn Bull 

do. 

Leicester Tup 

do. 


Carry forward 
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NAME OF DIET. PREMIUM AWARDED TO 

Weem Alex. Robertson, Ballechin 

- Duncan M‘Donald, Comrie \ 
Farm j 

Marquis of Breadalbauo, \ 
K.G., Taymouth Castle J 

Nithsdale Alex. Y. Allan, Croftjane 
Horner Young, Redhills 
DonaldM. Mackae, Stenhouse 

Kirriemuir James Sim, Kilnhill 

Sir Leonard L) ell of Kin-) 
nordy, Bart. ) 

William Rough, Lougbank 

Sutherland J. Mackintosh, Proncy 

J. B. Dudgeon, Crakaig 
Duncan Menzies, Blarich 

Argyll J. Campbell of Kilberry 

B. & J. Mundell, Anemia- ) 
carnan j 

Neil Nicolson, Auchgoyle 

Corrtck Wm. Dunlop, Dunuie Mains 

Neil M‘Naugliton, Laigli 
Wm. Dunlop, Duuure Mains 

Forth John Lawson, Guildhouso 

Mrs Wilson, Roadhead 
James Hamilton, Woolfords 


FOR AMOUNT. 

Brought forward £129 0 0 
Brood Mare Silver Medal 

Shorthorn Bull do. 


Blackfaced Tup 


do. 


Ayrshire Bull do. 

Clydesdale Gelding do. 
Blackfacod Tup do. 

Clydesdale Brood Mare do. 
Aberdeen-Angus Cow do. 
Blackfaced Ewes do. 

Clydesdale Mare do. 

Shorthorn Bull do. 

Chevict Tup do. 

Highland Cow do. 

Ayrshire Bull do. 

Clydesdale Mare do. 

Blackfaced Tup do. 

Ayrshire Heifer do. 

Clydesdale Brood Mare do. 

Ayrshire Cow do. 

Clydesdale Filly do. 

Blackfaced Tup do. 


Lowe* Ward 
of Renfrew, 
ah ire 

Lauderdale 

K mvard i nr- 
shin 

(North (Hi 
District) 

thkney 
Horse - 
Breeding 

Strathearn 

(Centra/) 

Mid'Lothian 
( Western 
Diet tie!) 

Stir/ing 
District 

Dumbarton¬ 

shire 

Selkirk and 
Galashiels 


- l A ' B t k y- Mullt «°" ,er >’} Stalliou. 


J 

1). Kiddcll, Blackball 


Stallion 


Ale\. M‘Robbie, Suunj side Stallion 


} Orkney Horse-Breeding \ 
j Society j 


Stallion 
Stallion 

Mrs Chirr, Merrylee Farm Stalliou 


1 A. & W. Montgomery, 
i Banks 

1 


1 A. & W. Montgomery, 1 
j Banks j 

| James Lockhart, Mains ) 
J of Airies j 

j Alex. M‘Robbie, Sunny,side 


Stallion 

Stallion 

Stallion 


39 Large Silver Medals . 


15 0 0 
15 0 0 

15 0 0 

15 0 0 
15 0 0 
15 0 0 

15 0 0 

15 0 0 

, 15 0 0 

£264 0 0 
24 17 3 

£288 17 3 
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PREMIUMS AWARDED BY THE SOCIETY IN 1898. 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 

Lochbroom Christina MacLeod, Rime Balt Butter Silver Medal 

Horticultural Margt. MwKonssie, Strath- j Warnl Milk cheese (lo> 


SPECIAL GRANTS. 

Highland Home lndustrics and Arts Association Grant . . . £40 0 0 

Ayrshire Agricultural Association Vote to Dairy Show at Kilmarnock 20 0 0 
Shetland A gricultural Society Vote in aid of Premiums . . . 5 0 0 

Orkney Agricultural Society do. do. ...300 

East Mainland A gncultural Society do. do. . . . 3 0 0 


£71 0 0 


MEDALS IN AID OF PREMIUMS GIVEN BY LOCAL SOCIETIES. 
Silver Medals were awarded to the following: — 
Aberdeenshire. 


name OF D1ST. 

SILVER MLDAL AWARDED H> 

»OR 

Deesidc Union 

Fyvie 

Kenneth oi out 

Monquhitter 

Alexander W. Still, Nether Augustou 
John T>a\idson, Harestom* 

James Durno, Jnckstowu 

G. & J. Cocker, Hill of Petty 

Colonel Leith Ha\ ot Lutlihall 

Robert Uaiper, Mellinsule 

James Fowlie, Brueehill 

John Gray, Blairfowl 

Shorthorn Bull 

Aberdeen-Angus Bull 
Shorthorn Cow 
Clydesdale Mare 
Shorthorn Bull 
Clydesdale Phlly 
Aherdeen-Angus Bull 
Clydesdale Filly 


ARGYLLSHIRE. 


Mull and Mown'n A. Ferguson, LoihaUnc 

Major Morris, Glenmorven 

Nether Lorn Mrs Margaiet M ‘Caiman, Ardmcaple 

Allan Hall, Ardimidd) 

Highland Cow 

Cheviot 'Pup 

Clydesdale Mare 
Blackfaced Sheai ling Tup 


Ayrshire. 


Jleith 

Oolmoncll and 
Ballantrae 
Dairy 

Kilbirnie 

Hugh Waters ton, Beith 

William Hastings, Peaoockbank 

C. & 11. Wilson, Auchenllower 

William M‘Neil, Bigpark 

John Allan, West Bankside 

James Templeton, Hindoe 

Mrs Sominer\ille, Burnside 

William Kerr, Greenridge 

Ayrshire Cow 

Clydesdale Mare 

Ayrshire Cow 

Clydesdale Mare 
Clydesdale Gelding 
Ayrshire Bull 

Ayrshire Cow 

Leicester Tup 


Bute. 


Bute 

R. & J. McAlister, Mid Aseog 

R. & J. M‘Alister, MidAscog | 

Ayrshire Cow 

Clydesdale two-year-old 
Colt 


Inverness-shire. 


Lochaber 

D. k S. Cameron, Tulloeh 

Donald Campbell, Blarmai tolilaeh 

Blackfaced Ewes 
Highland Heifer 


Stkwartry of Kirkcudbright. 


Varsphairn 

J. Craig, Moor 

Miss Bell, Braidneugh 

Black faced Tup and Ewe 
Fresh Butter 
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NAME OF DIRT. 


Shettleaton and 
Chryaton 
Shotts , Colder- 
waterhead 


Ardoch 

Moulin 


Easter Ross 


Lochvrinnoch 


Denny and 
bunipace 
Eastern District 
of Stirlingshire 


Lanarkshire. 

SILVER MEDAL AWARDED TO 

John Steel, Lochwood 
■Alexander Murdoch, Gartcraig 
John Lawson, Guildhouse 
John Weir, Townhead 


FOR 

Ayrshire Bull 
Clydesdale Gelding 
Ayrshire Cow 
Clydesdale Filly 


Perthshire. 

Captain Drummond, Cromlix Aberdeen-Angus Bull 

Colonel Stirling of Kippendavie Clydesdale Mare 

John Caddell, Coilvoulin Boots 


Boss -SHI RK. 

John Ross, Meikle Tarrel Shorthorn Bull 

H. Macfarlanc, Tomich Clydesdale Filly 


Renfrewshire. 

Patrick Coni, Auehenbean Ayrshire Bull 

Robert Fyfe, East Gavin Clydesdale Gelding 


Stirlingshire. 

B, Anderson, Wester Seam ores Clydesdale Brood Mare 

George Park, Bankend Ayrshire Heifer 

W. T. Malcolm, Dun more Home Farm Shorthorn Bull 
James Fleming, Carmuirs Leicester Tup 


43 Large Silver Medals, £27, 8s. 3d. 


PLOUGHING COMPETITIONS. 

In 1897-98 the Society’s Silver Medal was awarded at 212 Ploughing Competitions. 
212 Minor Silver Medals, £51, 4s. 8d. 


1V.—OOTT AGES AND GARDENS, AND BEE-KEEPING. 

46 Minor Silver Medals.. £11 2 4 


V. — VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS EXAMINATIONS—1898. 


Silver Medals were awarded to the following:— 


C. A. Reid 
Wm. Tart 
Wm. Hepburn 
O. E. Anderson 
W. S. King 
A. J. Williams 


Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. 

Comparative Medicine W. Girvan Hygiene 

Obstetrics T. J. Keall Chemistry 

Senior Auatomy W. T. Dunstan Practical Chemistry 

Junior Anatomy G. K. Andersou Botany 

Pathology R. A. Edwards Physiology 

Surgery W. S. King Materia Medica 
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T. C. Howatson 

H. Whipp 

A. A. Walker 
A. A. Walker 


New Veterinary College. 


( Pathology of the 
\ Horse 

/Pathology of the 
J Dcfmesticated Ani- 
j mals other thau 
V the Horse 
Senior Anatomy 
Physiology 


H, Kirby 
H. Taylor 
A. Walker 
W. A. Eldei 
H. Taylor 
W. L. Gascoyne 
T. C. Howatson 
H. Kirby 


Glasgow Veterinary College. 


/Medicine, Surgery, 
Henry 0. Oliver 4 and Obstetrics 

V (written), Ilorse 

James Irvine Smith Do. (written), (’attic 
w (Materia Medioa and 

W. Watson , Therapeutics 

W Watson I Path ? 1 ?f J - v and Ba< ’- 

w. watson , teriology 


W. Watson 

Jas. Irvine Smith 
W. H. Edwards 
W. M. Ferguson 
J. Allan 
W. G. Forbes 
W. Gray 
W. M. Ferguson 


86 Large Silver Medals, £22, 19s. 


Junior Anatomy 
Materia Medica 
Chemistry 
Botany 
Hygiene 
Pathology 
Meat Inspection 
Zoology 


(Veterinary Hygiene 
\ and Dietetics 
Parasitology 
Zoology 

Junior Anatomy 
Senior Anatomy 
Physiology 
Chemistry 
Botany 


VI,—AGRICULTURAL CLASS, EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 

John 0. Peet, Aughton, Ormshirk, Lancasluie.£4 0 0 

Alex. Grant, Raeeletich, Glenriunes, Dufftown.8 0 0 

J. W. Eastliam, Blackhurst, Lostocli Hall, Pieston.8 0 0 


£10 0 0 


ABSTRACT OF PREMIUMS. 


1. Professor Williams—Medium Gold Medal . . . . . £4 17 6 

2. Kelso Show. ... 2510 12 9 

3. District Shows 

Stock.£288 17 3 

Special Grants. 71 0 0 

Local Societies-43 Medals .... 27 8 3 

Ploughing Competitions—212 Medals . . . 51 4 8 

- 438 10 

4. Cottages and Gardens— 46 Minor Silver Medals . . . . 11 2 

5. Veterinary Department— Medals to Students . . . . 22 19 

6. Agricultural Class, Edinburgh University . . 10 0 


£2998 1 9 


© O 4* tO 
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STATE OF THE FUNDS 

OF 

THE HIGHLAND AND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF SCOTLAND 

As at 30th NOVEMBER 1898. 


I. Heritable Bonds— 

£11,000 at 31 per rent, £500 at 3^ per cent, £15,500 at 3^ per 

cent, £7500 at 3 per cent ..... £34,600 0 0 

IT. Pfbenturk Stocks— 

£4,250 North British Railway Company 3 per 

cent, at £108* .... £4,000 12 6 

£2,727 Caledonian Railway Company 4 pei 

cent, at £145* .... 3,000 IP 4 

£1,334 London and North-Western Railway 

Company 3 per cent, at 113 . . 1,507 8 4 

- 10,069 0 2 

HI. Bank Stocks— 

£6,407 7 8 Royal Bank of Scotland, at 

£236 £15121 8 5 

2,218 16 5 Bank of England’ at £359 ’ 7,905 11 4 

2,500 0 0 British Linen Company Bank, 

at £500 . . . 12,500 0 0 

2,341 13 4 Bank of Scotland, at £340 . 7,961 13 4 

- - 43,548 13 1 

£13,467 17 5 


TV. Estimated Value of Building, No. 3 George J V. Bridge . 3,100 0 0 

V. Estimated Value of Furniture, Painting 4 !, Books, &o. . . 1,000 0 0 

VI. Arrears of Members’ Subscriptions considered recoverable 91 6 0 

VII. Balance due by Royal Bank of Scotland on At counts 

Current, at 30th November 1898 .... 1,009 13 11 

Amount of General Funds . . £93,318 13 2 

VITT. Tweeddale Medal Fund— 

Heritable Bond, at 3-J per cent ..... £500 0 0 


JAS. H. G1BSON-CRAIG, Treasurer. 

GEORGE R. GLEN PINNING, Member of Finance Committee. 
WM. HOME COOK, C.A., Auditor. 


Edinburgh, 4 th January 1899. 
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ABSTRACT of the ACCOUNTS of the HIGHLAND and 


CHARGE. 

1. Balance due by Royal Rank of Scotland at 30th November 1897 . £1,707 8 9 

2. Arrears of Subscriptions outstanding at 30th Nov. 

1897 £117 11 0 

Whereof due by Members who 
have compounded for life, and 
are thereby extinguished . £117 6 

Sums ordered to be written off . 61 19 0 

-73 6 6 

- 44 4 6 

3. Interests and Dividends— 

(1) Interest on Heritable Bonds, less Income-tax £1,076 12 6 

(2) Interest on Debenture Stocks, do. 267 7 6 

(3) Interest on Deposit Receipts . . . 21 1 6 


(4) Dividends on Bank Stocks— 
£6,407 7 8 Royal Bank of 
Scotland 

2,218 16 5 Bank of England 
2,500 0 0 British Linen Co. 
Bank. 

2,341 13 4 Bank of Scot¬ 
land . 

£13,467 17 5 

4. Subscriptions— 

Annual Subscriptions 
Life Subscriptions . 


£1,365 1 6 


£512 11 8 
221 17 6 

450 0 0 

281 0 0 


1,165 9 2 


£982 6 0 
1,020 18 0 


5. Transactions—S ales, £11,16s. 6d.; Advertisements, £37,13s. 3d. 

6. Sum received from Government in aid of Expenses of Agricultural 

Experiments ....... 

7. Receipt in connection with Dumfries Show .... 

8. Receipts from Kelso Show 

9. Income-Tax for three years to 5th April 1897 returned by Government 


2,830 10 8 


2.003 4 0 
49 9 9 

100 0 0 
1 0 0 
5,809 17 4 
253 7 2 


Bum of Charge • . £12,799 2 2 


Edinburgh, 4 th January 1899. 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND for the Year 1897-98. 


DISCHARGE. 


1. Establishment Expenses— 

Salaries and Wages.£1,172 0 0 

Feu-duty, £28; Taxes, £40,9s. . . . . . 68 9 0 

Goals and Gas. 20 12 10 

Insurances. . . . . . . 16 14 8 

Repairs and Furnishings. . . . . . . 30 9 10 


£1,308 6 4 

2. Feb to Auditor of Accounts for 1896-97 . . . . . . 50 0 0 

8 . Phaotical Engineer . . . . . . . . 55 0 0 

4. Education— 

fll Forestry—Vote to Chair in Edinburgh University . . £50 0 0 

(2) Agriculture—Prizes to Agricultural Class in Edinburgh 
University, £10; Fees to Examiners, Travelling Ex¬ 
penses, Refreshments, &c., £52,13s. =£62,13s. : //w 
—Forfeited entry fees, £23 . . . 39 13 0 

- 89 18 0 

5. Chemical Department— 

( 1) Salary to Chemist ...... £50 0 0 


(2) Chemists’ Fees and Expenses— 

Fees for Analyses for Members . . £139 5 0 

Analyses in connection with Experiment, 
and Reports . . . . 91 16 10 

- 231 1 10 

- 281 1 10 


6. Veterinary Department— Principal Williams, £26, 5s.; Medals, £22, 19s. . 

7. Botanical Department— Fee to Botanist for year . 

8. Dairy Department— 

(1) Examinations —Examiners, £31, 10s.; Travelling Ex¬ 

penses, £6, 5s. 9d.; Hotel Bill, £25, 2s. 6d. ; Adver¬ 
tising, 19s. 6d. ; Assistants, £10,12s.; Miscellaneous, 

£11, 10s. 7d. -=£86, 0s. 4d. : £m— Fees forfeited, £2 . £84 0 4 

(2) Expenses of Committee to London . . . . 18 15 6 

(3) Vote to Scottish Dairy Institute for 1898 . . . 60 0 0 

9. Transactions ......... 


49 4 0 
25 0 0 


‘ 10 
649 11 9 


10. Ordinary Printing, £82, 11s. 7d.; Advertising, £10, 17s.; Stationery, Ac., 

£59, 6s. 4d.; Postages, £65 ; Bank Charges, &c., £7, 14s. 4d. 

11. Grants to Public Societies—Scottish Meteorological Society, £20 ; Society 

for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, £5 .... 

12. Vote to Scottish Agricultural Benevolent Institution (making, along with 

£500 granted last year, £1000 in all) ...... 

13. Mihoellaneous Expenses— Secretary, attending Meetings for Nominations 

of Directors, £21, lls.; Do. attending Shows, Ac., £29, 6s. 6d.; Preparing 
Evidence for Rating Commission, £24,18s. 6d.; Expenses to London of 
Society’s Witness ou Potty Customs, £10, 10s.; Reporting Board Meetings, 
£21; Law Agents’ Account, £8, 8s. lOd.; Luncheons to Directors, «fec., 
£24, 8s. 2d.; Prof. W. O. Williams for Apparatus for Measuring Horses 
(Medium Gold Medal), £4,17s. 0d.; Sundries, £2, 14s. 

14. Investments made— £3,100; less realised, £1,600 . 

15. Glasgow Show— Premiums, £170; Expenses, £1, 8s. . 

16. Kelso Show —Premiums, £2,325, 12s. 9d.; Expenses, as per p. 413, £3,652, 

16s. 9d.; Do. since closing of Show Account, £1, 18s. 5d.. 

17. Premiums for District Competitions ...... 

18. Premiums for Cottages and Gardens ...... 

19. Arrears struck off as irrecoverable ...... 

20. Arrears outstanding at 80th November 1898 ..... 

21. Balance due by Royal Bank of Scotland on Accounts Current at 30th Nov¬ 

ember 1898 ......... 


Sum of Discharge 


225 9 3 
25 0 0 
500 0 0 


147 4 0 
1,500 0 0 
171 3 0 

5,980 7 11 
418 2 2 
9 3 8 

50 19 0 
91 6 0 

1,009 13 11 
£12,799 2 2 


JAS. IT. GIBSON-CRATG, Treasurer. 

GEORGE R. GLEND1NN1NG, Member of Finance Committee. 
WM. HOME COOK, C.A., Auditor. 
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VIEW OF RECEIPTS A HD PAYMENTS 
For the Year 1897-98. 

RECEIPTS. 

1. Annual Subscriptions and Arrears received . . . £884 5 6 

2. Lira Subscriptions ....... 1,020 18 0 

£1,905 3 6 

3. Interests and Dividends— 

Interests...... £1,365 1 6 

Dividends ..... 1,465 9 2 


- 2,830 10 8 

4. Transactions . . . . . . . 49 9 9 

5. Government Grant in aid of Agricultural Experiments . . 100 0 0 

6. "Receipt in connection with Dumfries Show . . . 10 0 

7. Receipts from Kelso Show ...... 5,809 17 4 

8. Income-Tax for three years to 5th April 1897 returned . . 253 7 2 

Sum op Receipts . . £10,949 8 5 


PAYMENTS. 

1. Establishment Expenses— 

Salaries and Wages . . . . £1,172 0 0 

Feu - duty, Taxes, Coals, Gas, Insurances, 

Repairs, and Furnishings . . . 136 6 4 

£1,308 0 4 

2. Fee to Auditor of Accounts for 1896-97 . . 50 0 0 

3. Practical Engineer . . . . 55 0 0 

4. Education . . . . . 89 13 0 

5. Chemical Department . . . . 2S1 1 10 

6. Veterinary Department . . . . 49 4 0 

7. Botanical Department .... 25 0 0 

8. Dairy Department ..... 162 15 10 

9. Transactions ..... 649 11 9 

10. Ordinary Printing, Advertising, Stationery, Post¬ 

ages, Bank Charges, &c. , . . 225 9 3 

11. Grants to Public Societies .... 25 0 0 

12. Vote to Scottish Agricultural Benevolent Institution 500 0 0 

13. Miscellaneous . . . . 147 4 6 

14. Payments in connection with Glasgow Show . 171 3 0 

15. Payments m connection with Kelso Show . . 5,980 7 11 

Premiums . . . £2,325 12 9 

General Expenses . . 3,664 15 2 

16. Premiums for District Competitions . „ 418 2 2 

17. Premiums for Cottages and Gardens . i 9 3 8 

Sum op Payments .- 10,147 3 3 

Balance op Receipts . . £802 5 2 

JAS. H. GIBSON-CRATG, Treasurer. 

GEORGE R. GLEND1NNING, Member of Finance Committee. 
WM. HOME COOK, C.A Auditor. 


Edinburgh, 4th January 1899. 
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ABSTRACT of the ACCOUNTS of the ARGYLL NAVAL 
FUND for Year 1897-98. 

CHARGE. 


1. Funds afi at 30th November 1897— 

£3,193, 6s. 8d. 3 per cent Debenture Stock of the North British 

Railway Company, purchased at . . . £2,650 0 0 

£3,000 Funded Debt of the Clyde Navigation Trustees, purchased at 2,970 0 0 
£405 Royal Bank of Scotland Stock, purchased at . . 893 14 6 


£6,513 14 6 

Balance on Account Current with Royal Bank of Scotland . 303 9 5 


£6,817 3 11 

2. Income— 

(1) Interest on Investments— 

On £3,193, 6s. 8d. 3 per cent Debenture Stock 
of the North British Railway Company, 

£95, 16s., tax £3, 3s. lOd. . . £92 12 2 

On £3,000 Funded Debt of the Clyde Navi¬ 
gation Trustees at 4 per cent, £120, tax 

£4.116 0 0 

On £405 Royal Bank of Scotland Stock . 32 8 0 

- 241 0 2 


Sum of Charge 


. £7,058 4 1 


DISCHARGE. 


1. Allowance to the live following Recipients— 


Malcolm H. S. MVk donald (second year). . . . £40 0 0 

Edwar<l L. Grieve (fomth year) . . . . . 40 0 0 

Percy L. H. Noble (fourth year) . . . . . 40 0 0 

Colin Kenneth Maclean (fifth year) . . . . 40 0 0 

Leslie Menzies (fifth year) . . . . 40 0 0 


2. Funds as at 30th November 1898 — 

63,193, 6s. 8d. 3 per cent Debenture Stock of 
the North British Railway Company, pur¬ 
chased at .... £2,650 0 0 

£3,000 Funded Debt of the Hyde Navigation 

Trustees, purchased at 2,970 0 0 

£405 Royal Bank of Scotland Stock, purchased at 893 14 6 


£200 0 0 


£6,513 14 6 

Balances in Royal Bank— 

On Deposit Receipt dated 3rd 
February 1898 . . £100 0 0 

On Current Account . . 244 9 7 

- 344 9 7 

- 6,858 4 1 


Sum of Discharge . . £7,058 4 1 

JAS. H. OJBSON-CRAIG, Treasurer. 

GEORGE R. GLENDINNING, Member of Finance Committee. 
WM. HOME COOK, C.A., Auditor. 

Edinburgh, 4 th January 1899. 
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ABSTRACT of the 

CHARGE. 


1. Local Subscriptions— 

Voluntary Assessment, Berwickshire 
it ii Roxburghshire . 

I, ,i Peeblesshire 

m „ Selkirkshire 

Contribution by Town of Kelso . 

« ti Border Union Agricultural Society 

n ii Berwickshire Agricultural Society 


2. Amount Collected during Show— 


Drawn at Gates 

. £1,680 

9 0 

Drawn at Grand Stand 

352 

2 11 

Catalogues and Awards 

159 

4 9 

Lavatories and Cloak-Rooms 

4 

3 9 


3. Forage Sold 

4. Rent op Stalls 

5. Rent of Refreshment Booths 

6. Income from Twekddale Medal Fund 

7. Loan of House-Shoeing Plant . 

8. Advertising tn Catalogue and Premium 

9. Special Prizes Contributed 
10. Interest from Royal Bank 


List 


Balance of Expenditure 


Note .—To the above balance of .... 

There has to be added the premiums undrawn at 80th 
November, amounting to .... 

Making the probable Deficiency 


ACCOUNTS 


£327 10 0 
343 0 11 
105 6 4 
93 16 3 
300 0 0 
200 0 0 
10 0 0 

£1,379 13 6 


2,196 0 5 
10 5 9 
1,679 4 0 
230 0 0 
16 18 4 

5 0 0 
112 0 11 
174 0 0 

6 14 5 

€5,809 17 4 
168 12 2 


£5,978 9 6 

£168 12 '2 
185 0 0 
£353 12 2 


Edinburgh, 4th January 1899. 
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of the KELSO SHOW, 1898. 


DISCHARGE. 

1. Showyard Expenditure— 

Fitting up Showyard 
Rosettes ..... 
Repairing Iron Sheep Pens . . 

Miscellaneous .... 


2. Forage ...... 

3. Police ...... 

4. Travelling Expenses of Judges, Stewards, &e. . 

5. Hotel and Luncheons— 

Hotel Bill for 29 Directors, 7 Stewards, 25 
Judges, Auditor, Veterinary Inspector, Sec¬ 
retary, &c. 

Luncheons in Showyard for Judges, Directors, 
Attending Members, and Members of Com¬ 
mittee, and Breakfasts for Stewards, Assist¬ 
ants, &c. ...... 

6. Music. ...... 

7. Printing .... 

8. Advertising and Bill-posting 

9. Horse-Shoeing Competition 

10. Highland Industries . . . . 

11. Veterinary Inspection . 

12. Concert for Attendants .... 

13. Assistants and Attendants .... 

14. Postages ...... 

15. Miscellaneous . 

Amount of General Expenditure 

16. Premiums drawn at 30th November 


. £2,358 7 0 
34 8 2 
7 17 6 
11 17 0 

£2,412 9 8 
243 16 8 
48 0 0 
96 2 10 


£194 7 7 


91 3 1 

- 285 10 8 

48 0 0 
215 18 7 
94 6 8 
12 18 0 
7 2 3 
10 0 0 
2 12 6 
119 10 2 
45 0 0 
11 8 9 

. £3,652 16 9 
. 2,325 12 9 


£5,978 9 6 


JAS. H. GIBSON-CRAIG, Treasurer. 

GEORGE R. GLEN DINNING, Member of Finance Committee. 
WM. HOME COOK, C.A., Auditor . 
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PROCEEDINGS AT BOARD MEETINGS. 


MEETING OK DIRECTORS, 2nd FEBRUARY 1898. 

Present . — President —The Earl nt Haddington. Via-President Mr George R. 
Glemlinning, Hatton Mains. Ordinary Directors—Mr A. Hutcheson, Beechwood; 
Mr Jno. M. Martin of Auehendennan ; Mr A. M. Gordon of Newton ; Mr Wellwood 
Maxwell of Kirkennan ; Mr John Wilson, Chapelhill; Mr C. Howatson ot Glcnhuek ; 
Sir Ralph Anstruther of Baleuskie, Bart ; Mr R. Paterson, Hill of Drip; Mr J. 
Marr, Cairnhrogie; Rev. John Gillespie, LED., Mouswald Manse; Mr John Gran, 
Kirkton : Mr C. H. Scott Plummer of Sunderland Hall; Mi hpeir, Newton Farm ; 
Mr D. Wilson, yr. of Carbetli; Mr M'Hutcheu Dobbie, (.impend; Mi R. Dudgeon 
of Gargen ; Mr John Macpherson Grant, Kingussie ; Mr W. Elliot, Holly bush ; Mr 
Alex. Cross of Knockdon ; Mr W. T. Malcolm, Dunmore Home Farm ; Mr W T m. 
Duthie, Tarves ; Mr John M'Oaig, Challoch. Extraordinary Directors — Colonel 
Charles Hope of Cowdenknowes ; Mr W. L. Dickson, Dnnnmelzier Haugh ; Mr 
Bertram, Addinston; Mr ('on,stable, Traquaii Estate Office; MrW. J. Maxwell, yr. 
of Munches ; Sir Robert Menzies of Menzies, Bart. ; Mi William Ford, Fentonbarns ; 
Mr R. Shirra Gibb, Boon. Treasurer — Sir James H. Gibson-Craig of Rieearton, 
Bart. Engineer -Mr James D. Park. Rev. John Gillespie, LL.1).. in the (hair. 

The Secretary reported apologies for the absem e of the Hon. the Mastei of 
Polwarth ; Sir Robert I). Monereifte of MoncreifFe, Bart. ; Sir John Gilmour of 
Montrave, Bart.; Mr Scott Dudgeon, Longnewton ; Mr Dun, East Kiueaple ; Mr W. 
S. Ferguson, Pictstonhill; Mr James Hope, East Barns; Mr Middleton, Clay ot 
Allan; Provost Smith, Kelso; and Mi Cameron, Balnakyle. 

Minutes. 

The minutes of the meeting of the Directors and of the General Meeting of 19th 
January were read and approved of. 


Kelso Show. 

Special Prizes.— Sir Robert Menzies said that at last meeting his proposal that 
the Society should give premiums for Blackface wool was set aside because it was re¬ 
stricted to one breed. He therefore begged now to offer premiums for Blackface wool 
on his own account-viz,, £18, in prizes of £8, £% and £1 lor the fleeces of Black¬ 
face hogg (ewe or wether) wool ; similar prizes for five lieeces of Blackface ewe wool; 
and similar prizes for five fleeces of Blackface wether wool other than hoggs—all the 
exhibits to be unwashed, and shorn from stock bred and reared on the exhibitor's 
farm. 

Mr Hutcheson moved that Sir Robert's offer be accepted, and the motion was 
cordially agreed to. 

Mr Charles Howatson asked who were to be the judges of the wool prizes which 
he had olfered. 

The Secretary intimated that Messrs Alexander Campbell and Alexander Willison 
had agreed to act as judges of the wool best adapted foi manufacturing purposes, to 
be shown on the sheep’s back. 
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Mr Martin moved that the judges of Blackface sheep judge the wool for Sir 
Robert's prizes. 

This was agreed to. 

Headquarters. —The Secretary reported that the headquarters of the Society 
would be the Cross Keys Hotel, Kelso, and that the caterers iu the showyard would 
be—James Hay, Aberdeen ; W. A. Wilson, Glasgow; J. Brodie, Edinburgh ; Hunter 
& Glover, Edinburgh *, and R. Mackenzie, Kelso. 

Royal Commission on Rating. 

Mr Maxwell submitted the report of the Committee on this subject. The Com¬ 
mittee had met that morning and appointed Messrs John Speir, Newton; James 
Shields, Dolphinston, Tranent, as witnesses, to give evidence on behalf of the 
Society before the Commission. To strengthen the hands of the witnesses he moved 
the following resolution, which he hoped the Board would unanimously adopt—viz.: 
*• The Directors of the Highland and Agricultural Society are of opinion that personal 
property and industries other than agriculture have not hitherto borne a fair share of 
focal taxation, and that thereby excessive burden has been placed upon the agri¬ 
cultural industry; they recognise that some relief has been given by the Agricultural 
Rates Relief Act, 1896, and they consider it desirable that that Act should be made 
permanent, and that some system should be introduced whereby a larger contribution 
should bo made to local taxation by personal property and industries other than 
agriculture.” With the view of securing the object aimed at in the foregoing 
resolution —viz., the more equitable distribution of the burden of local taxation— 
the Directors recommend as follows: (1) That the Agricultural Rates, Congested 
Districts, and Burgh Land Tax Relief (Scotland) Act, 1896, lie made permanent. 
(2) That measures be taken to provide that, industries other than agriculture—such as 
tactories, railways, shops, trades, &c.—shall contribute a larger share of local rates 
than at present. (8) That reNidenters deriving their incomes from invested funds and 
professions he assessed for local burdens ui>on these incomes. These were, in general 
terms, the points to he brought out by their witnesses before the Commission. The 
Committee were of opinion that hitherto the share of local taxation borne by herit¬ 
able and real property was adverse to the agricultural interest. In the case of the 
farmer it lell upon the raw material, whereas in other instances it merely fell upon 
the premises occupied. It was of special importance that this should be emphasised, 
in view of the fact that the present ratine bill, which undoubtedly gave a measure of 
justice, expired within five years, and they desired their witnesses before the Com¬ 
mission to emphasise the importance of making arrangements for the continuance at 
least of the arrangements now in force. 

Mr John Wilson seconded, and the resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

Scottish Agricultural Benevolent Institution. 

Sir Ralph Ansthuthkr, Bart., moved— <4 That it be remitted to the Finance Com¬ 
mittee to consider and report as to the propriety of giving an annual subscription to 
the funds of the .Scottish Agricultural Benevolent Institution.” He recognised that 
the Board had dealt in a very generous manner with the institution in respect of the 
donation they had given, but some of them felt that something more ought to be done. 

Mr Speir seconded, saying it would be a good thing if the Society could see its way 
to give such an aunuai grant as their surplus funds would afford. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Pure Cultures in Cheese-Making. 

An application was read from the secretary of the Stewartry Dairy Association, 
asking a renewal of the grant of £60 in aid of the investigations into the use of pure 
cultures of bacteria in cheese-making, 

Colonel Dudgeon supported the proposal, and moved that the donation be granted. 
He had read the proof of Mr Campoelrs report on the work done during the past year, 
and he felt, bouml to acknowledge that the most valuable results had been obtained. 
Further investigation, however, was necessary alike to confirm, or, it might l>e, to 
modify, the conclusions at which Mr Campbell had arrived. Several points had 
cropped up which were fully worthy of more consideration. The results, he felt surfe, 
would be of great advantage to a large proportion of agriculturists in Scotland. 

Mr Alex. Crush thought that before they renewed this grant they ought to see Mr 
Campbell’s report. 

The Chairman said it could not lie seen by all the members until the ‘ Transac¬ 
tions ’ were published, and that would not be for some little time. 
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Mr Spbir asked who was to carry out those investigations now that Mr Campbell 
had left Scotland. 

The Secretary said he understood that further investigations were to be carried 
out at the Harris Institute by Mr Campbell, and that the cost would probably be 
less than in the Stewartry. He noticed from the statement that had been put in that 
last year’s experiments ,ost £153. Of that amount £30 had been devoted to the dairy 
school at Craigley, where the experiments were conducted. The Board of Agriculture 
bore one-third of the total expenditure, the Highland Society one-third, and the other 
third was subscribed locally. If the cost of the dairy school at Craigley was deducted, 
the proportion borne locally was very small. 

Mr Martin moved that the report be remitted to a Committee, consisting of Messrs 
Cross. David Wilson, John Speir, John M‘Caig, and Colonel Dudgeon, and that they 
report to the Directors what should be done. 

This motion was seconded and adopted. 

Science Committee. 

A meeting of the Science Committee was held in the forenoon. The new regulations 
issued by the Board of Agriculture for the administration of the Fertilisers and Feeding 
Stuffs Act were laid on the table. The Committee were gratified to find that the 
suggestions of this Society had been adopted in various particulars. In regard to 
future procedure, the Committee resolved to recommend that the Directors carefully 
watch the working of the Act, reserving to themselves the right to take further action 
should that seem necessary. The Committee also revised the schedule of unit prices 
for manures. 

Approved. 

Petty Customs. 

Mr Andrew Hutcheson introduced the subject of potty customs in burghs in Scot¬ 
land. It was proposed by a number of local authorities to send a deputation to 1 jondon 
to endeavour, if possible, to get the present arrangement under which petty customs 
were levied abolished. He mul been at London recently, and his expenses on last 
occasion were to be paid by the Government. A man could not live very riotously on 
what he got from them. He thought this Society should take up the question and 
bear a part of the expenses of this deputation. It was proposed in the first instance 
to approach Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Secretary for Scotland. 

The Chairman asked, Why not approach Lord Balfour in Edinburgh, where his 
ollice is ? 

The Earl of Haddington said that he entirely agreed with Mr Hutcheson’s pro¬ 
posal that these petty customs ought to be, if possible, abolished, but he did not quite 
see the necessity for going to London at this stage. Re thought they should lirst of 
all see Lord Balfour of Buileigli in Scotland. 

Mr Gordon of Newton moved that they give Mr Hutcheson the opportunity he 
desired—to go to London and live riotously. In other words, he moved that they 
authorise Mr Hutcheson to appear for them. 

Mr CraN seconded. He referred to the petty customs as most iniquitous. Every¬ 
thing going into Inverness, down to a hen m a creel, had to pay petty custom, whereas 
everything that went out of Inverness to the country went free. 

Mr Speir supported this proposal, describing the state of matters prevailing in 
ltutherglen. 

Agreed. 


MEETING OF DIKEO^M^D MARCH 1898. 

Present.— Vice-Presidents S. Ferguson, Pictstonhill ; Mr George R. 

Gleinlinmng, Hatton Mains. Directors— Mr Hope, East Barns ; Mr Well* 

wood Maxwell of KirkeniiatyjSStiSgohu Wilson, Chapelhill; Mr 0. Howatson of 
Glenbuek ; Sir Ralph AnstrtjMi^JpSpalcahkie, Bart. • T*r R. Paterson, Hill of Drip ; 
Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D., MouIVlid Manse; Mr Gran, .virkton; Mr Scott Plum¬ 
mer of Sunderland Hall; Mr Speir, Newton Farm; Mr Dun, Easter Kincaple; Mr 
David Wilson, yr. of Oarbeth ; Mr J. MHIutchen Dobbie, Campend ; Mr R. F. 
Dudgeon of Cargen; Mr John Macpherson Grant, Kingussie; Mr Walter Elliot, 
Holly bush ; Mr Alexander Cross of Knockdon ; Mr W. T. Malcolm, Dunmore Home 
Farm; Captain Robert Dundas, yr. of Amiston; Mr Jonathan Middleton, Clay of 
Allan ; the Hop* the Master of Polwarth, Humbie House. Extraordinary Directors 
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—Mr Jolm Clay, Edinburgh; Mr John Bertram, Addinston ; Mr George W. Constable, 
Traqunir Estate Office; Mr R. Shirra Gibb, Boon; Sir Robert D. Moucreitfe of 
Moncreiffe, Bart. Treasurer —Sir James II. Gibsou-Craig of Riccarton, Bart. Auditor 
—Mr William Home Cook, C.A. Engineer —Mr James 1). Park. Sir James H. 
Gibson-Craig of Riccarton, Bart., in the chair. 

Apologies were reported for the absence of the Earl of Haddington; Sir Robert 
Menzies of Menzies, Bart. ; Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart.; Mr Scott Dudgeon, 
Longncwton; Mr Duthie, Tarves ; Mr Gordon of Newton ; Mr Hutcheson, Perth; 
Mr Lumsden of Balmedie ; Mr M‘Caig, Challoch; Mr M'Gibbon, Ardnacraig; Mr 
Martin of Auchendennan ; Mr Maxwell, yr. of Munches; Mr Walker, Portletnen; 
Mr James Auldjo Jamieson, W.S. ; Dr A. P. Aitken, Chemist. 

Before proceeding to business the Chairman said he was sure they would all regret 
very much that Sir John Gilmour had not yet sufficiently recovered to resume his 
ordinary business. 

Kelso Show. 

It was remitted to the Stewards and the Secretary to arrange for the usual concert 
for the attendants at the Kelso Show. 

The Edinrurgh Show.—A Visit from Royalty. 

On behalf of the General Purposes Committee, the Chairman reported what had 
been done with the view of getting a visit from the Prince of Wales to the Edinburgh 
Show next year. At one time it looked as if they would not be able to prevail uj>on 
his Royal Highness to attend, but it occurred to them that if they could get the Prince 
to allow himself to be nominated as President for the year they would have a better 
chance of attaining their object. He accordingly wrote the Duke of Buccleuch, who 
at once made inquiries, and only the other day he had a letter from Sir Francis 
Knollys intimating that his Royal Highness had expressed his pleasure to become, 
if asked, President for 1898-99. The letter abo went on to say that his Royal High¬ 
ness would have pleasure in accepting the Duke of Buocleueh’s invitation to stay at 
Dalkeith with the view of attending the Show. The Chairman then referred to the 
date ot Hie Edinburgh Show, remarking that it had always been distinctly intimated 
that it was of no use attempting to get his Royal Highness to attend in the fourth 
week of July, and they would require to leave liis Royal Highness to say which week 
would suit him best. The first week would be most inconvenient, as it entailed much 
extra strain on the staff. lie was sure they were very much indebted to the Duke of 
Buccleuch for the work he had done during the last three weeks, and he would beg to 
move that a vote of thanks be recorded to his Grace, not only for his services in this 
matter, but for the interest he had always manifested in the Society. He was sur¬ 
prised to hear that the Duke of York had never been elected a member of the Society 
though he had been twice President, and it occurred to him that the best way to put 
tlie matter straight would be to get bis Royal Highness’s consent to be elected an hon¬ 
orary member of the Society. lie would formally move that his Royal Highness be 
invited to be elected an honorary member. 

This was carried by acclamation. 

Dr Gillespie said that they must all cordially indorse what Sir James hod said as 
to the valuable and unceasing efforts of the Duke of Buccleuch. He would also move 
a vote of thanks to Sir James Gibson-Craig, for they would not be doiug justice to 
their own feelings if they did not express m a general way their great indebtedness to 
Sir James, who had been most unremitting and anxious to bring about this con¬ 
summation. 

The vote was most heartily accorded, and Sir James briefly returned thanks. 

Loral Fund. —The Secretary intimated that he had made the usual application to 
the County Councils in the Edinburgh district for contributions towards the Show by 
means of voluntary assessment. TIis proposal to apply also to the Town Council for 
their usual subscription was approved. 

The Chairman said a very considerable .sum could be obtained locally by canvassing, 
and lie thought they might intrust it to the Local Committee to see what could ho 
done apart from the assessment. 

Agreed. 

Site .—Tt was reported on behalf of the Special Committee intrusted with procuring 
a site that they were not yet in a position to recommend any particular site. The 
Committee recommended that the matter be remitted back to them with powers 'to 
complete arrangements. 

Agreed. 

Date of the Society’s Shows. 

Dr Gillespie drew attention to this question, and moved a resolution to the effect 

VOL. XL 2D 
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that they give formal expression to the suggestion that the fixing of the date of the 
Edinburgh Show be remitted with powers to the General Purposes Committee, and 
that thereafter the Society's Shows be held in the third week of July. No doubt this 
question had caused a great deal of interest amongst members of the Society. There 
were different views, of course, some members preferring the fourth week; but he 
thought that, taking a general view of the whole situation, the most general satisfac¬ 
tion would be secured by fixing the third week. It was a compromise, a medium date, 
and it was desirable that the date should be exactly fixed in future, ro that people 
would know what the arrangements of the Society were. They tried an earlier date, 
but Sir James had pointed out its inconvenience. A further advantage of having the 
third week would be that it would enable them, should circumstances be favourable, 
to receive Royalty on any future occasion without altering their arrangements at all. 

Sir Robert Moncreiffe, Bart., seconded. 

Dr Shirra Gibb moved the previous question. He thought it would be a great 
mistake to definitely fix any week now, having just released themselves from the 
fourth week. 

The Master of Polwarth .seconded. 

A short discussion followed, and the prevailing opinion seemed to favour Dr Gibb’s 
proposal. 

Dr Gillespie, with the consent of his seconder, withdrew his motion, and the 
matter dropped. 

Scottish BeiNevolent Institution. 

The following minute of Finance Committee of 5th March was read:— 

“ Having carefully considered the remit, the Committee recommend that instead 
of giving an annual subscription the Society increase its donation from £500 to 
£ 1000 . 

“The Committee desire to explain that in arriving at this decision they have been 
influenced by the following considerations :— 

“The object of the Scottish Agricultural Benevolent Institution being to establish 
pensions which will be continued at least during the lives of the beneficiaries, and 
which it is hoped will become practically perpetual pensions, the Committee were 
reluctant to recommend that any portion of the contributions of this Society should 
take the form of an annual subscription, which might be liable to be discontinued at 
any time. Such a subscription would have to be specially voted every year, and 
looking to the great fluctuations which occur in the Society’s revenue, the Committee 
think it undesirable that the present Board of Directors should impose upon a suc¬ 
ceeding Board of Directors the necessity of having at some time or other to choose 
between such unpleasant alternatives as discontinuing the subscription or paying it 
out of the Society’s funded money. For these reasons the Committee are of opinion 
that it is preferable alike for the Institution and the Society that any further support 
by this Society should take the form of an additional donation. The Committee arc 
happy to be able to say that, although the Society has already given the substantial 
donation of £500, its funds are at tiie present time quite able to afford such an 
additional donation as is recommended. 

“ Another consideration lias weighed with the Committee. There is a contention 
that it is contrary to the strict reading of the Society’s charter to apply any portion 
of the Society’s funds to purely benevolent objects such as this. The Committee feel 
sure that whatever may be the views of individual members as to that legal question, 
there Will not come from a single member of the Society anything but au expression 
of gratification at the course which the Society has taken in commemorating the long 
and beneficent reign of our beloved Queen. This consideration again has influenced 
the Committee in recommending that the Society’s further support to the Scottish 
Agricultural Benevolent Institution should take the form of an addition to the 
Society’s original donation. 

“ The Committee make this recommendation in the feeling that this should be the 
final contribution from the Society, seeiug that the £1000 now given will provide one 
perpetual pension.” 

The Chairman moved the adoption of this proposal, subject to the confirmation 
of the General Meeting in J une. c 

Sir Ralph Anhtrutiier seconded. 


Dr Gillespie was of opinion that the pension which would be thus formed should 
be called the Highland and Agricultural Society Pension. He thought that, on its 
merits, the donation was entitled to such a naim. ITe would like to see benevolent 



Mr John Speir seconded. 
The report was approved. 
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Pure Cultures in Cheese-Making. 

The Special Committee appointed with reference to pure cultures iu cheese-making 
in connection with the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright Dairy Association recommended, 
ou the understanding that the local society expend not less than £50, that the 
Directors should give a grant of £35 in aid of the investigations, a report to be supplied 
for publication in the Society’s ‘Transactions.’ 

Mr Cross of Knockdon moved the adoption of the report. 

The Master of Polwarth thought that reducing the grant from £50 to £35 was 
cheese-paring rather than cheese-making. 

Mr John Spejr said the Committee were agreed that £35 would meet all claims 
without cheese-paring. 

Mr Dudgeon seconded the approval of the report, and remarked that, with refer¬ 
ence to the conditions attached to the grant, the focal society had already voted £50. 
In regard to the general question, though the local society had been at considerable 
trouble and expense in carrying out the investigations, the results were such as he 
considered would be of national importance, and certainly a benelit to the whole 
cheese-making industry. 

The report was adopted. 

Reduced Railway Rates, 

A letter from the manager of the Great North of Scotland Railway regarding 
reduced rates for farm and garden produce, just introduced upon that line, was 
submitted. 

Stirling Show, 1900. 

It was remitted to a Committee to confer with a Committee of the Stirlingshire 
Agricultural Society to make all arrangements in connection with the above. 

Railway Rates for Show t Stock. 

A letter was read from secretary of the Ayrshire Agrieultiira^Society with reference 
to the desirability of obtaining lower rates and better facilities for conveying show 
stock by railways. It was agreed that a conference of representatives of Scottish 
agricultural societies be held in the chambers of this Society to consider the subject. 
Agreed that the matter be fully investigated. The following were appointed to 
represent the Society at that conference: Sir Robert D. Moncreilfe, Dr Gillespie, 
Mastor of Polwarth, and Messrs Alexander Cross, W. S. Ferguson, and Duthie. 

This was all the business. 


MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 6th APRIL 1898. 

Present. — V ire-1'resident -Mr \V. S. Ferguson, Pietstonhill. Ordinary Directors 
— Mr D. M‘Gibbon, Ardnacraig; Mr Andrew Hutclicson, Beech wood ; Mr John M. 
Martin of Auohendeunan ; Mr John Wilson, Chapelliill; Mr C. liowatson of Glen- 
buck ; Sir Ralph Anstrutlier of Balcaskie, Bart. ; Mr Paterson, Hill of Drip ; Captain 
Thomas Hope of Bridge Castle; Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D., Mouswald Manse; Mr 
Cran, Kirkton ; Mr Scott Plummer of Sunderland Hall; Mr Speir, Newton Farm; 
Mr Dun, Easter Kincaple; Mr D. Wilson, yr. of Carbeth ; Mr M‘IIutchen Dobbic, 
(’ampend ; Mr W. II. Lumsdcn of Balmedie ; Mr R. F. Dudgeon of Oargen ; Mr John 
Macpherson Grant, Kingussie; Mr W. Elliot, llollybnsh; Mr Alexander Cross of 
Knockdon ; Mr W. T. Malcolm, Dunmore Home Farm ; Mr John M‘Caig, Challoch ; 
Mr Jonathan Middleton, Clay of Allan; tho Hon. the Master of Polwarth, Humbie 
House. Extraordinary Directors —Mr John Clay, Edinburgh ; Mr W. L. Dickson, 
Drummelzier Ilaugli; Mr John Bertram, Addinston ; MrG. W. Constable, Traquair 
Estate Oflice ; Mr II. Shirra Gibb, Boon ; Sir Robert Menzies of Monzies, Bart.; Mr 
Scott Dudgeon, Lougnewton ; Mr Cameron, Balnakyle ; Mr Lockhart, Mains of Airies ; 
Mr Ford, Fen tonbarns; Sir Robert Moncreiffe of Moncreiffe, Bart. Treasurer- Sir 
James 11. Gibson-Craig of Ricearton, Bart. lion. Secretary —Sir John Gilmour of 
Montravc, Bart. Chemist —Dr A. P. Aitken. Auditor —Mr William Home Cook, 
C.A. Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart., in the chair. 

The Secretary reported apologies for the absence of the Earl of Haddington ; Mr 
Duthie, Tarves; Mr Douglas Fletcher of Rosehaugh ; Mr Gordon of Newton ; Mr G. 
R. Glendiiming, Hatton Mains ; Mr Maxwell, yr. of Munches; Mr Sinclair Scott 
Burnside; Principal Williams. 

Minutes of preceding meeting of Directors, held on 2nd March, were approved of. 
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Kelso Show. 

Tt was arranged to have the same parades as at Glasgow, the terms of admission to 
be as at Glasgow and Perth. A concert for the attendants will be held in the members’ 

} >avilion as formerly, the arrangements being left in the hands of Mr W. S. Ferguson, 
t was remitted to the Stewards to lill up vacancies that may occur in the list of 
judges. 

Edinburgh Show, 1899. 

A letter was read from Sir Francis Knollys intimating that H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales would accept of the Presidency of the Society for the year 1898-99. 

A letter was read from Sir Francis de Wiuton intimating that H.R.H. the Duke of 
York would accept of honorary membership in the Society. 

A letter was read from tho Duke of Buccleuch acknowledging the special vote of 
thanks passed to him at the last meeting of the Board. 

Stirling Show, 1900. 

The Secretary submitted the minutes of a conference held on the same day 
between a Committee of members of the Stirling Agricultural Society and a Com¬ 
mittee of this Board—Dr Gillespie presiding. In opening the proceedings Dr Gillespie 
pointed out that the National Agricultural Society of Scotland had all through its 
history given liberal support to local societies, and should receive cordial support 
from those when visiting their several districts. Since 1860 over £20,500 had been 
given by the Society in grants of this description, and the Stirling Society had 
benefited to the extent of £550 since 1881. From one-fourth to one-fifth of the 
Society’s entire income from members’ subscriptions was devoted to the support of 
district shows. Mr Paterson, who spoke on behalf of the Stirling members, stated that 
they had resolved to agree not to hold the district show in 1900 ; but they urged that 
the Stirling Agricultural Society should now share in the grants which local societies 
received from the Highland Society, and that the Show of 1900 should not be held 
earlier than the third week in July. Dr Gillespie, on behalf of the Highland Society, 
thanked the deputation for the intimation they had made, and expressed the opinion 
that the Directors would agree to the proposals. 

In moving the adoption of this minute, Dr Gillespie agaiu emphasised the liberal 
way in which the Society had distributed its money. An opinion was abroad that 
the Society hoarded money, and spent it all upon one big show. It was very im¬ 
portant that members of the Board and others interested should let it be known that 
that was not the case. 

The Chairman, on behalf of the Board, expressed general satisfaction with the 
issue of the conference. 

Railway Accommodation.—A letter was read from the Town Clerk of Stirling 
asking the Society to co-operate with the Town Council in urging the railway com¬ 
panies to provide improved accommodation at Stirling, in view of the Highland Show 
there in 1900. 

The Chairman said that it would be necessary to have a small Committee of the 
Board to join with the local parties in urging this necessary reform. 

Sir James Gibson-Craig said he hoped that any Committee that would be appointed 
would also insist upon the necessity for having good loading-banks. Facilities for 
loading stock and embarking passengers at Stirling were notoriously inefficient. 

Mr Speir urged that the Committee should Ik* appointed at once. 

Mr David Wilson explained that one of the great difficulties at Stirling was that, 
the station being a joint one, the one railway company was disposed to shift the blame 
on to the other. 

Mr Macphkuson Grant was of opinion that it would be very desirable to have 
others besides local men on the Committee. 

Ultimately the following Committee was appointed—viz:.: The Chairman (Convener), 
Sir Janies Gibson-Craig, Mr Macpherson Grant, Mr Alexander Cross, and Mr David 
Wilson. 

Railway Rates for Show Stock. 

The Secretary read the minute of a conference of representatives of agricultural 
societies and others held on the same day to consider the question of obtaining lower 
rates and better facilities for the conveying of stock to and from shows. It was 
agreed to ask the railway companies to receive a deputation from the agricultural 
societies on the subject, and a deputation was accordingly appointed. 

Petty Customs. 

Mr Andrew Hutcheson reported that he had attended in London in connection 
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with this matter. He had done his best to state the case, and they had been received, 
as he thought, in a most favourable way by Lord Balfour of Burleigh. The upshot 
was that the Committee present in Loudon, and representing various authorities, had 
agreed to promote a private bill for the abolition of petty customs throughout 
Scotland, the chief object of which would be to secure that agricultural produce 
should be admitted free to all towns and cities in the country. 

Government Grant. 

There was submitted a letter from the Board of Agriculture, with Government 
grant of £100 on account of the Society’s agricultural experiments in the year to 31st 
March 1898. 


Office-Bearers and Directors. 

The following Committee was appointed to nominate Directors to be submitted to 
the ensuing General Meeting: Sir John Gilmour (Convener), Mr Walter Elliot, Mr 
Scott Plummer, Mr M‘Hutchen Dobbie, Sir Janies II. Cibson-Craig, Mr Hutcheson, 
Captain Dundas, Mr David Wilson, and Mr Macpherson Grant. 

Portrait of Prince of Wales (673).— An Amu&incj Discussion. 

The Secretary asked leave to make a statement with regard to a picture of this 
celebrated Clydesdale horse, which was on exhibition in the room. He understood 
it was the intention to present the picture to the Society. It had been placed theie 
in order that it might be examined. 

Mr James Lockhart said, as an admirer of the old Prince, he thought it would he 
a great mistake if that picture was huug in the Society’s room. It would be a great 
deal better for them, if they wished a picture of the old horse, to give something 
decent and get a picture for themselves. 

Mr Lumsden of Balmedie begged to propose that they should return that picture. 
It was far too precious for the Society to keep, ami it would be much better just to 
send it back whence it came. 

The Chairman said he did not quite understand what they had to do with the 
picture at present. It had not been presented to them, and he presumed it had been 
sent there in order that they might have the opinion of some of their number who 
thought they knew something about horses. 

No action was taken in the matter. 


MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 4th MAY 1898. 

Present .— Vice-President. —Mr George R. Glendinning, Hatton Mains. Ordinary 
Directors-- Mr Hutcheson, Beechwood; Mr John M. Martin of Auchendennan; Mr 
James Hope, East Bams; Mr J. Douglas Fletcher of Rosehaugh ; Mr John Wilson, 
Chapelhill; Mr 0. llowatson ot Glenhuek ; Mr Robert Paterson, Hill of Drip ; Rev. 
John Gillespie, LL.D., Mouswald Manse; Mr John Oran, Kirkton; Mr George 
Dun ? Easter Kincaple: Mr David Wilson, yr. of Oarbetli; Mr W. H. Lumsden of Bal¬ 
medie ; Mr Robert F. Dudgeon of Cargen ; Mr John Macpherson Grant, Kingussie; 
Mr Walter Elliot, llollybush ; Captain Robert Dundas, yr. of Arniston ; Mr William 
Dnthie, Turves ; Mr Jonathan Middleton, Clay of Allan. Extraordinary Directors — 
Mr John Clay, Edinburgh; Mr John Bertram, Addinston ; Mr G. W. Constable, 
Traquair Estate Office; Sir Robert Menzies of Menzies, Bart.; Mr C. M. Cameron, 
Balnakyle; Mr William Ford, Fentonbarns. Treasurer— Sir James H. Gibson- 
Craig of Rieearton, Bart. Honorary Secretary —Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, 
Bart. Chemist- Dr A. P. Aitken. Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart., in the 
chair. 

The Secretary reported apologies for the absence of Sir George Houston Boswall 
of Blackadder, Bart.; Sir Robert Monereifte of Moncreiffe, Bart.; Mr Cross of 
Knockdon; Mr Ferguson, Pietstonhill; Mr Shirra Gibb, Boon; Captain Clayhills 
Henderson of lnvergowrie, H.N.; Mr Malcolm, Dunmore Home Farm; Mr Scott 
Plummer cf Sunderland Hail; Mr Speir, Newton. 

The minutes of last meeting of Directors were held as read and approved of. 
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Kelso Snow. 

The following were appointed as attending members—viz.: Shorthorns— Mr Robert 
Paterson. Aberdeen-Angus —Mr C. M. Cameron. Galloways —Mr William Ford. 
Highlanders — Sir Robert Menzies. Ayr shires — Colonel Dudgeon. Clydesdale 
Stallions —Mr George Dun and Mr W. Duthie. Clydesdale Mares and Fillies —Mr 
J. M, Martin, Mr J. Macpherson Grant, and Mr J. M‘llutehen Bobbie. Hunters— 
Sir Ralph Anstruther and Mr Bertram. Hackneys— Mr D. Wilson and Mr C. J. 
Cunningham. Roadsters and Ponies —Mr G. W. Constable. Shetlandei's—Provost 
Smith and Mr W. H. Lumxden. Blackface Sheep —Mr John Speir and Mr John 
Marr. Cheviots —Mr John Clay. Border Leicesters— Mr John Wilson. Shropshires 
—Mr J. Cran. I/alf-Breds—Ur R. Shirra Gibb. Swine—"Mr J. Scott Dudgeon. 
Poultry —Mr Scott, Sinton. Dairy Produce —Mr C. Howatson. Wool —Mr Juo. 
M ‘Caig. Horse-Shoeing —Sir James Gibson-Craig, Mr J. MHIutchen Bobbie, 
G. W. Constable, and Mr Shirra Gibb. 

The Secretary intimated that Mr G. S. Douglas, town clerk, Kelso, had a list of 
the lodgings to let, and that intending visitors should apply to him. He also 
reported that Mr Alfred Mansell, Shrewsbury, had agreed to judge the Shropshires 
and Oxford Downs, and that Mr John Angus, Whitefteld, Morpeth, had agreed to 
judge the swine. 


Edinburgh Show’, 1899. 

Minutes of Committee meetings in connection with the proposed site for this Show 
were laid on the table. The last was read, from which it appeared that arrangements 
had been made to hold the Show on the lands of Prestoniield, Newington, the pro¬ 
perty of Sir William Dick Ounyngham. This report was adopted. 

Sale of Poisons. 

A letter was read from Mr Alexander Cross, M.P., asking the support of the 
Society to a movement for the abolition of provisions in the Pharmacy Act, 1868, 
which confine the sale of poisonous sheep-dips, poisons for killing insects, weeds, Ac., 
and other poisonous articles, to chemists who are members of the Pharmaceutical 
Society. In the course of a long letter Mr (Voss explained the present position. 
There are two classes in the Pharmaceutical Society—viz., members and associates— 
and their admission is regulated by two separate examinations. The poisons 
scheduled in the Pharmacy Act, 1868, arc only allowed to be sold by members, and 
the Society is empowered to institute prosecutions against any others who may make 
sales. Of late they had been prosecuting very freely in order to vindicate their 
monopoly. As was generally understood, slieep-dips, Mr (Voss said, were f'old at an 
enormous profit, and because of the restriction on their sale and the sale of other 
poisonous material used in horticulture and, in an increasing degree, in agriculture, 
new kinds could not be introduced. In the opinion of Mr Gross, all such restrictions 
were incapable of defence, and should be prohibited. No special knowledge was 
required to sell sheep-dip. lie had intended to bring in a private bill to give freedom 
to sell such tilings as these by others thau chemists, but the Pharmaceutical Society 
liad themselves brought in a bill to amend the present Act, and he regarded the 
opportunity as peculiarly favourable for trying to get the existing Act amended in 
the way they desired. The price of all these articles would be enormously increased 
if chemists were allowed to have the monopoly of their sale. Circumstances now 
were quite different from tho.se existing in 1868, when the Pharmacy Act was 
passed, and the members of the Pharmaceutical Society should now be divested of the 
monopoly. 

Sir Robert Menzies did not think there was a monopoly at present, as he could 
buy the articles named by Mr Cross from any ironmonger. 

Mr J. M. Martin sympathised with the object of the letter. 

Dr Gillespie thought the matter was worthy of very serious consideration. 

Sir James Gibson-Craig moved that the letter be referred to the Law Committee, 
who might give the Board their opinion on the matter. He was somewhat puzzled to 
understand how the sale of these things could be said to lie confined to members of 
this particular society, seeing that he could buy most of them in a village shop. 

Mr John Wilson seconded. 

Mr Andrew Hutcheson moved that they support Mr Cross right away. The 
tendency of the proposed legislation of the Pharmaceutical Society would he to make 
everything dearer, and he saw no need for referring the matter to the Law Committee. 

Mr David Wilson seconded Mr Hutcheson’s proposal, as he thought that what Mr 
Cross proposed was in the right direction. 

Mr Duthie suggested that in remitting the matter to the Law Committee the remit 
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should ho with powers. It was very important that whatever was done should be done 
at once. 

Dr Gillespie supported the proposal of Mr Hutcheson. 

Sir James Gibson-Craig did not believe that ironmongers had hitherto been breaking 
the law. 

After some discussion it was resolved (1) that the Secretary inform Mr Cross that 
the Board of Directors sympathise with and support generally the objects he has in 
view; (2) that the Chairman and the Secretary be authorised, if they should think it 
desirable, to petition Parliament in support of the action taken by Mr Cross; and (3) 
that it be remitted to the Finance and Law Committee to consider and report to next 
meeting of the Board as to the existing state of the law regarding the sale of poisons, 
and of sheep-dips and other commodities containing poisonous ingredients. 

Central Station op Agricultural Research. 

A letter was read from the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
asking the opinion of the Board of Directors as to the desirability of the creation by 
the Government of a Central Agricultural Institution for the purpose of undertaking 
agricultural research, and of acting as a centre of union for the various bodies con¬ 
ducting similar researches in this country. 

Colonel Dudgeon was gratiiied that the British Association was interesting itself in 
agricultural research, but lie was not able to say that the proposal contained in their 
letter was the best in the circumstances. He deprecated any interference with what 
had been already done by existing institutions, and believed more good would come 
if they were to impress upon Government the wisdom of giving further assistance to 
those institutions. The nature of agricultural operations was so varied that it was 
impossible for them to be dealt with in one institution, and he doubted very much 
whether country districts would support the proposal of the British Association. A 
good purpose would be served if the Government were to give every facility in col¬ 
lecting and distributing in popular form the information gleaned by existing institu¬ 
tions. The Government might give assistance in that direction. He moved that the 
letter lie on the table. 

Sir James Gibson-Craig seconded, and the motion was unanimously agreed to. 

Dairy Examinations. 

The Secretary intimated that the Dairy Committee had met that day and advanced 
arrangements so far as they could do so for the forthcoming examination at the Dairy 
Institute on Tuesday, 4th October, aud the three following clays. 

Adulteration of Dairy Produce. 

Letters were read from the Central Chambers of Agriculture and other bodies as to 
the desirability of steps being taken to have more stringent and effective measures 
introduced to prevent the adulteration of British dairy produce. 

Dr Gtllfsi’IE moved that they give every support in the direction indicated by 
these letters. He was glad to see from the reports in the day’s papers that Mr Chaplin 
had now shown a great deal more backbone in this matter than he had done before. 
The bill which In* introduced last year was devoid of point, and if he might be per¬ 
mitted to say so, he thought Mr Chaplin had been a good deal educated in the 
interval. His utterances yesterday were much more satisfactory than they used to be. 
The degree and extent to which adulteration of food products was carried on in this 
country was appalling, and the system seems to have been reduced to a tine art. They 
should leave no stone unturned in supporting the views embodied in the letters on the 
table. He moved that they he remitted to the General Purposes Committee, 

This was unanimously agreed to. 

Agricultural Examinations. 

The Secretary reported that in the recent examinations thirty-two candidates had 
offered themselves for the diploma and certificate of the {Society. Eight diplomas had 
been awarded to new candidates and fifteen certificates. Seven candidates who had 
failed in one or two subjects last year came up again and passed, so that the number' 
of diplomas issued was fifteen. Six candidates offered themselves in the forestry ex¬ 
amination. One secured a first-class certificate, aud three second-class certificates. 

Mr Andrew Hutcheson asked who was responsible for the age limit in the matter 
of candidates for these examinations ? Was the Board responsible for it ? 

The Secretary said the examinations were conducted by the Council of Education, 
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which acted under a charter. On that Council there sat five members elected by the 
Board of the Society. The action of the Council might bo reviewed at a General 
Meeting of the Society, but not by the Board of Directors. 

Dr Gillespie said that while it was irregular to discuss the question there, he, as 
one of the five, was quite prepared to defend the age limit. He was not going to give 
mere boys a diploma, soured as the result of cramming, and allow them to go 
throughout the country as representing the educational requirements of the Society. 
Such candidates might know precious little of practical agriculture, and by-and-by, 
in the course of a year or two, would be equally ignoraut or the theory as well. 

The Annual General Meeting was fixed to be held on the 16th June, and the Chair¬ 
man reminded the Directors of the importance of having as many new members as 
possible for election on that day. 


MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 1st JUNE 1898. 


Present .— Vice-Presidents — Mr Ferguson, Pictstonliill ; Mr G. R. Glendinning, 
Hatton Mains. Ordinary Directors— Mr A. Hutcheson, Beechwood ; Mr James Hope, 
East Barns; Mr A. M. Gordon of Newton ; Mr John Wilson, Ohapelhill; Sir Ralph 
Anstruther of Balcoskie, Bart.; Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D., Mouswald Manse; Mr 
John Cran, Kirkton; Mr C. H. Scott Plummer of Sunderland Hall; Mr George I)un, 
Easter Kincaple; Mr David Wilson, yr. of Carbeth ; Mr John MHIutolien Dobbie, 
Campend; Mr Walter Elliot, Hollybush ; Mr Alexander Cross of Knockdon ; Captain 
Claynills Henderson of Invergowrie, R.N. ; Mr W. T. Malcolm, Dunmore Home 
Farm ; Mr John M'Caig, Challoch ; Mr Jonathan Middleton, Clay of Allan. Extra¬ 
ordinary Directors —Mr R. Shirra Gibb, Boon ; Sir Robert Menzies of Menzies, Bart.; 
Mr Wiliiam Ford, Feutonbarns. Treasurer— Sir James H. Gibson-Oraig of Ricoar- 
ton, Bart. Honoran / Secretary —Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart. Chemist— Dr 
Aitken. Engineer —Mr James D. Park. Veterinary Surgeon —Principal Williams. 
Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart., in the chair. 

The Secretary reported apologies for the absence of the ITon. the Master of 
Polwarth ; Sir George Houston Boswall of Blackadder, Bart.; Mr Cameron, Balnakyle ; 
Mr Scott Dudgeon, Longnewton ; Mr Duthie, Tarves ; Mr Maepherson Grant, yr. of 
Ballindalloch ; Mr Lockhart, Mains of Airies ; Mr Lunmden of Balmedie ; Mr 
M‘Gibbon, Ardnacraig ; Mr Marr, Cairnbrogie ; Mr Martin of Auchendennau ; Mr 
Paterson, Hill of Drip; Mr Sinclair Scott, Burnside; Mr Speir, Newton Farm; Mr 
Walker, Portlethen ; Mr William Home Cook, C.A. 

Before entering upon the formal business the Chairman called attention to the 
death, fiince they last met, of Mr Andrew Allan, late of Munnoch, Dairy. He said 
all would remember Mr Allan’s gentle, kindly nature. They would all miss Mr Allan 
at their Show, and he moved that a formal vote of condolence be sent his relatives. 
This was unanimously agreed to. 


Kelso Show, 1898. 

Local Fund.— The Secretary reported the receipt of the following sums raised 
by voluntary assessment in the district of the Show — viz.: County of Roxburgh, 
£343, Os. lid.; county of Selkirk, £93, 16s. 3d. He had acknowledged the receipt of 
these sums, with the best thanks of the Directors. 

Railway Arrangements .—The Stewards had held a meeting that forenoon, and 
considered various points in connection with the railway arrangements for the Show, 
and especially in connection with the subject of the despatch of live stock from Kelso 
at the close of the Show. They learned that it would not be possible to despatch 
live stock westwards until the passenger trains had all left. The railway company 
were adding 2000 feet to the platform, but even with this great increase it would con¬ 
siderably facilitate the despatch of the stock if exhibitors would keep the stock in the 
showyard until they were able to walk direct from there into the trucks at the railway 
station. The Stewards were anxious that this should be impressed upon the exhibitors 
at the Show, as, although it might delay the exodus of the stock from the showyard, 
it would greatly facilitate their being loaded and despatched from the station. 

It was agreed to issue tickets in batches of 100 each to employers of labour, ad¬ 
mitting their servants to the Show on the last day at 6d. each. Tt had not been found 
possible to make arrangements for a joint-ticket affording transit by rajl and admis¬ 
sion to the showyard. On inquiry, it had been found that wherever this system had 
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been in operation there had been confusion, and the Stewards did not see their way 
to adopt it in this case. 

The Stewards had also under consideration the question of measuring the height of 
horses, and agreed that the horses would be measured naturally, no sketching to be 
allowed. An official would be specially told off to attend on the Society’s veterinary 
officer, whose duty it would be to see that the measuring was properly done. 

Hotel Accommodation .—The Chairman suggested that it would be well, in view of 
the limited hotel accommodation at Kelso, to associate the Stewards with the Secretary 
xn allocating rooms for Directors. 

Master of Polwarth wrote saying that he would like to assure the Board 
that the people and the railway companies interested in Kelso were doing everything 
in their power to ensure the comfort and convenience of the public, and to promote 
the success of the Show in every way. 

The Chairman said he could corroborate that statement. The inhabitants of 
Kelso and district were interesting themselves in the Show in a manner not surpassed 
in any district to which the Show had gone in the past, and he had no doubt their 
labours would be crowned with good results. 

These reports were adopted. 


Edinburgh Show, 1899. 

The Secretary reported that he had received a letter from the County Clerk of 
Haddington intimating that his County Council did not deem it expedient to levy a 
voluntary assessment in aid of the funds of this Show in 1899. 

Dr Gillespie said there was no doubt County Councils knew their own business 
best, and it was not the part of the Directors of that Society to pafis any j ndgment on 
their action. He hoped, however, that the members of the Society resident in East 
Lothian would, on their own individual responsibility, do their best to raise a sum 
near to that which would have been raised by voluntary assessment. 

Mr John Wilson, as an East-Lothian farmer, although not resident in the county, 
expressed his regret that the County Council had come to the decision at which they 
had arrived, as it seemed to him to form a very bad precedent. He was the more 
astonished at this decision seeiug that more than the majority of the members of the 
County Council were members of the Highland and Agricultural Society. He under¬ 
stood their view was that the tenant-farmers, had they imposed the voluntary assess¬ 
ment, would really have been imposing an assessment on the landlords. In that they 
were mistaken, as Mr Wilson had reason to know that the tenant-farmers in Berwick¬ 
shire took a share of this voluntary assessment upon themselves. No one was impos¬ 
ing the assessment, but an opportunity was merely afforded through the ordinary 
channel of collection for tliOvse who were willing to contribute to the expenses of the 
forthcoming Bhow to do so. He trusted, therefore, that the County Council would 
reconsider the decision at which they had arrived. 

Sale of Poisons. 

The Secretary read the minute of the Finance and Law Committee, held the same 
day, at which the remit from last meeting of the Directors regarding the communica¬ 
tion of Mr Alexander Cross, M.P., was considered. In accordance with the resolu¬ 
tion of that Committee the following letter had been addressed in name of the Society 
to the members of Parliament for Scottish counties :— 

Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 

3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh, 1 1th May 1898. 

Restricticms on the Sale of Poisons . 

Sir, —The Directors of this Society have had under consideration a letter from Mr 
Alexander Cross, M P., urging the desirability of efforts being made in Parliament to 
obtain greater freedom than exists at present in the sale of poisonous articles used in 
agriculture and horticulture. 

You are aware that the Pharmacy Act of 1868 restricts the sale of poisons and com¬ 
modities containing poisonous ingredients to chemists who are members of the Phar¬ 
maceutical Society. Mr Cross contends that this restriction is unnecessary for the 
safety of the public, and that it imposes an unjust burden upon agriculture, horti- * 
culture, and other industries which employ poisonous articles, by maintaining their 
prices at a higher scale than would be the case with unrestricted sale. 

Mr Cross has given notice that he will move the addition of the following clause 
to the Pharmacy Acts Amendment Bill now before Parliament: “ That nothing in this 
Act, nor in the Act to regulate the sale of poisons, 31 and 32 Viet. c. 121, entitled 
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the Pharmacy Act, 1868, shall apply to, or interfere with, the business of persons 
who are engaged in the sale, distribution, or manufacture of insecticides, destroyers 
of vermin, or disease germs in plants, of ant destroyers, of preparations for preven¬ 
tion of disease in potatoes, grain, or other field or garden crops, or for the preservation 
and protection of plants from disease in greenhouses or in the open air, or for other 
such or similar purposes or of sheep-dips, or wool-dressings, or other articles used 
for such purposes.” 

The Directors of this Society sympathise with, and support generally, the objects 
Mr Cross has in view, and desire me to express the hope that you may see your 
way to use your endeavours in Parliament to obtain such freedom in the sale of 
poisonous articles employed in agriculture and horticulture as may be consistent with 
due regard to the safety of the public.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Jambs Macdonald, Secretary . 

Sir Robert Mbnzies had some doubt as to whether the Society was well advised 
in taking up this matter at all. He had never found any difficulty in getting what he 
wanted in the shape of sheep-dips and things of that sort from the village shopkeeper. 

Sir James Gibson-Craig agreed with Sir Robert, as he could always get what he 
wanted in that line from the village ironmonger. 

Mr Andrew Hutcheson thought the object of the remit to the Committee was that 
they might report to the Directors on the state of the law as it stood at present. It 
did not seem to him that the minute read by the Secretary afforded them that informa¬ 
tion. They wanted to know where they really stood at present. 

The Secretary read the communications which had passed between him and the 
Society’s solicitors. It appeared from this that two distinct decisions have been given 
in the English courts regarding the meaning of the Pharmacy Acts, the distinction 
being between the sale of poisons in appreciable and non-appreciable quantities. The 
result of this was to show that on the strict reading of the Acts it is illegal for the 
parties to whom Sir Robert Menzies and Sir James Gibson-Craig referred to sell these 
articles at present. 

Mr David Wilson said he had no doubt that the reason why the Pharmaceutical 
Society did not prosecute was simply that it would be an unpopular thing to do; 
and if they were permitted to obtain the additional powers which they sought in the 
bills referred to by Mr Cross, then there was every probability that they would not 
hesitate to prosecute those local dealers who at present supplied them with sheep-dips, 
&e. He thought the Board should agree to the proposal made by Mr Cross. 

Sir James Gibson-Craig thought the solicitors letter was, on one point, not quite 
satisfactory. There appeared to he two opposing decisions turning on what is an 
appreciable quantity and what is not. Every one who manufactured these dips Haul 
they were harmless. Tt seemed to him they were doing all they could do at the 
present stage in asking members of Parliament to support the agricultural interest so 
far as they could consistently with public safety. 

Rebatement of Income-Tax. 

The Secretary reported that a claim made by him on behalf of the Society for 
exemption from income-tax, on the ground that the Society, being a “legal charity,” 
and therefore not liable for income-tax, had been allowed by the Income-Tax Com¬ 
missioners, and that the sum of £253, 7s. 2d. paid for income-tax for the three years 
preceding 4th April 1897 had been refunded to the Society. The amount paid this 
year would also be refunded, so that, altogether, they would get back £370, and be 
exempted from income-tax in future. 

Mr Hutcheson asked if the Society had been paying income-tax all along without 
any one knowing whether that was right or not. 

Sir James Gibson-Craig explained how the matter arose at present. The assessor 
had sought to charge the Society income-tax on the profits shown in its accounts for 
the past three yearR. Mr Macdonald looked into the matter, and concluded that, 
according to their charter, no such charge was allowable, and he therefore resisted it. 
In the course of his investigations he also found that the assessor had done wrong in 
charging the Society income-tax on their investments, and it was the rebatement on 
these investments which had now been reported. The plain fact was, the assessor had 
overreached himself in attempting to impose an increased tax, and it had been found 
that he was not entitled to charge even what he had been charging. 

Dr Gillespie said great credit was duo to the Secretary for resisting the attempt 
by the assessor to get the Society to pay on profits upon which it was not entitled to 
nay, and also for having gone into the whole matter, so that they now knew that they 
had been paying income-tax which was quite illegal. He thought they ought to 
acknowledge the Secretary’s efforts in this respect. 

Mr Macdonald briefly acknowledged what had been said. 
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Science Committee. 

The Secretary read the minute of the Science Committee held on the same day. 
Arrangements had been made for the manurial experiments of the current year, and 
a payment of £35 had been authorised to Dr Aitken for various reports. A letter 
was read from a private firm in.London asking the Society to join them in making 
experiments in tlie use of basic slag. The Committee could not recommend the 
Society to undertake any such series along with a private firm, but they contemplated 
a series of experiments of the same kind on their own account. 

This report was adopted. 


Publication Committee. 

Payments amounting to £139, for articles in the forthcoming volume of the * Trans¬ 
actions/ were authorised by this Committee. Last year a corresponding sum of £137 
had been paid. It was remitted to the Convener and Secretary to arrauge for papers 
for the next volume of the ‘ Transactions/ 

This report was adopted. 


Council on Education. 

In the absence of Mr John Speir, Mr Hutcheson moved the following: “That the 
Secretary be asked to state how many meetings have been held by the Count'd on 
Education during the past three years, and how many attendances have been made by 
each member.” 

Captain Henderson seconded. 

The Secretary asked whether the motion meant a return of the attendances of 
their own members who sat on the Council on Education as representing that Society, 
or a return of all the members of the Council on Education. 

Mr M‘Caig said they could only furnish a return of the attendances of their own 
members. 

The Secretary was instructed accordingly. 

Dr C it.lkspie moved the suspension of the Standing Orders in order that he might 
propose a resolution, of which notice had not been given. Leave to suspend the 
standing orders was granted. 

Dr (tiLLEM'JE then moved, that it be remitted to the General Purposes Committee to 
take such steps as they might think desirable with the object of obtaining increased 
Government grants for agricultural education in Scotland. He said they were aware 
that a very large smn, amounting to something like £100,000, would shortly be avail¬ 
able for educational purposes in Scotland, and it was very desirable that some portion 
of this, at least, should be devoted to agricultural education, all the more as agri¬ 
cultural research was not sufficiently attended to at the present time. He wished 
this Committee to see that whatever money was available should be ear-marked for 
the benefit of agriculture, and he therefore proposed to empower the General Purposes 
Committee to act as a Watching Committee, and take whatever steps might be 
necessary in the direction indicated. 

Mr Anruew Hutcheson seconded, and the motion was unanimously agreed to. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Secretary reported that the names of 114 new members had been given in foi 
election on 15th June. 


MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 15th JUNE 1898. 


Present*—President— The Earl of Haddington. Vice-President— Mr W. S. Fergu¬ 
son, Pictstouhill. Ordinary Directors —Mr A. Hutcheson, Beechwood; Mr Janies 
Hope, East Barns; Mr John Wilson, Chapelhill; Mr Charles Howatson of Glen buck; 
Captain ThomaR Hope of Bridge Castle; Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D., Mouswald 
Manse; Mr Speir, Newton Farm ; Captain Clayhills Henderson of Invergowrie, R.N. 
Extraordinary Directors —Mr John Clay, Edinburgh ; Mr John Bertram, Addinston ; 
Sir Robert Menzies of Menzies, Bart. Tea&urer —Sir James H. Gibson-Craig of Rio- 
carton, Bart. Auditor —Mr William Home Cook, C.A. Veterinary Surgeon— Prin¬ 
cipal Williams. The Right Hon. the Earl of Haddington in the chair. 
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The Secretary reported apologies for the absence of Sir Robert Moncreiflfo of 
Moncreiffe, Bart.; Sir John Guinour of Montrave, Bart.; Mr Cross of Knockdon: Mr 
Duthie, Tarves; Mr Elliot, Hollybush; Mr Glendinning, Hatton Mains; Mr Mac- 
pherson Grant, yr. of Ballindalloch ; Mr M‘Gibbon, Ardnaeraig ; Mr Malcolm, Dun- 
raore; Mr Martin of Auchendennan; Mr Paterson, Hill of Drip; Provost Smith, 
Kelso; Mr James Auld jo Jamieson ; and Mr Sinclair Scott, Burnside. 

Kelso Show. 

A letter was read from Mr John Robson inquiring whether a ewe, which was one 
of a first-prize pen of three ewes at a former Show, is eligible to compete at Kelso in 
the ewe class, seeing that the class is now confined to single animals. The rule of the 
Society is that an animal which lias won the first prize cannot again compete in the 
same class, but must be shown as extra stock. 

Mr W. S. Ferguson said the nature of the competition was entirely changed. A 
group competition was not the same as a single-animal competition, and he thought 
that a single ewe in a group competition before should be allowed to compete iu the 
single class now. 

The Secretary explained that in connection with horses a precedent had been 
established whereby an animal which had won in a certain height before could not 
compete again in a class with a different height. 

Mr Ferguson thought the cases were not parallel. 

The Rev. Dr Gillestue did not agree with Mr Ferguson. He thought it would be 
straining the rule to admit one of these animals again. He therefore moved that the 
rule as it stands be enforced. 

Sir Robert Menzies seconded this motion, saying he was quite sure that any man 
who intended to show a single ewe would take care to pick out the best of the three 
which won the group before. The ewe in this case ought eleaily to be excluded. 

Mr Ferguson moved that a single animal in a previous first-prize group should not 
be excluded. 

Mr Howatson seconded, on the ground that it was very desirable to have as large 
a number as possible competing. 

On a vote being taken, four voted with Mr Ferguson and six with Dr Gillespie. 

It was therefore agreed that the single ewe in a first-prize group of a former year 
should not be allowed to compete this year. 

Agricultural Education. 

Dr Gillespie moved that a Committee be appointed to consider and report on the 
rules and regulations relating to the Society’s examinations in agriculture. In speaking 
to his motion, the Doctor said that no words of his were necessary to commend the 
adoption of this motion. It was known to all of them that discussions had taken 
place in regard to these rules and regulations, and that they were not regarded as 
perfect. It was very desirable that all who secured the diploma of this Society should 
nave a thorough knowledge of both the science and practice of agriculture. The time 
had come, in his opinion, when the whole situation should be reviewed and an attempt 
made to find out the best that could be devised for the end in view. 

Mr John Speir seconded, and the motion was unanimously agreed to, the Com¬ 
mittee being appointed as follows: Dr Gillespie (Convener), Messrs Andrew Hutche¬ 
son, David Wilson, jun., John Speir, George R. Glendinning, and Sir James Gibson- 
Craig. 

Some discussion took place as to whether the professors of Glasgow and Edinburgh 
should be put upon the Committee, but it was deemed advisable to confine the Com¬ 
mittee to members of the Board, with power to call in whatever advice and assistance 
they might find necessary. 


MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 2nd NOVEMBER 1898. 

Present.—Ordinary Directors —Mr Howatson of Glenbuck ; Mr Paterson, Hill of 
Drip; Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D.; Mr John Cran, Kirkton; Mr C. H. Scott Plummer of 
Sunderland Hall; Mr John Speir, Newton Farm ; Mr George Dun, Easter Kincaple ; 
Mr David Wilson of Carbeth ; Mr M'Hutchen Dobbie, Campend; Mr W. II. 
Lumsden of Balmedie; Mr B. F. Dudgeon of Cargen; Mr John Macpberson 
Grant, Kingussie; Mr Walter Elliot, Hollybush ; Mr Alexander Cross of Knockdon ; 
Captain Clayhilla Henderson of Invergowrie, It.N. ; Mr W. T. Malcolm, Dunmore 
Home Farm*, Mr Jolm M‘Oaig, Challoch; Mr Jonathan Middleton, Clay of Allan; 
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Mr E. Hedley Smith, B.L., Wliittinghame; Mr William Clark, Netherlea; Mr W. 
S. Ferguson, Pictstonhill; Mr R. Shirra Gibb, Boon; Mr R. W. B. Jardine, yr. of 
Castlemilk; Mr Alexander M. Gordon of Newton. Extraordinary Directors — 
Right Hon. Lord Provost Mitchell Thomson ; Bailie Thomas Sloan ; Mr James Hope, 
East Bams ; Mr George R. Glendinning, Hatton Mains ; Mr Gavin Jack, Swanston; 
Sir Robert Monzies of Menzies, Bart.; Mr Scott Dudgeon, Longnewton; Mr William 
Ford, Fentonbarns; Sir Robert D. Monereiffe of Moncreiffe, Bart.; Mr John M. 
Martin, Edinburgh ; Mr Andrew Hutcheson, Beechwood; Mr John Wilson, Chapel- 
hill. Treasurer —Sir James H. Gibson-Craig of Riccarton, Bart. Hon . Secretary — 
Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart. Chemist —Dr A. P. Aitken. Auditor —Mr 
William Home Cook, C.A. 

On the motion of Dr Gillespie, Sir James Gibson-Craig, Bart., occupied the chair 
at the opening of the meeting. 

The Secretary reported apologies for the absence of the Marquis of Lothian, 
K.T.; the Earl of Rosebery, K.G.; the Earl of Hopetoun; Sir Thomas D. Gibson- 
Carmichael of Skirling, Bart.; Sir Archibald Buchan Hepburn of Smeaton, Bart.; 
Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour of Whittinghame, M.P.; Mr Cameron, Balnakyle ; 
Mr Duthie, Tarves ; Mr Lockhart, Mains of Airies ; Mr Stirling of Keir ; Captain R. 
Dundas, yr. of Arniston. 

Minutes. 

Minutes of meeting of Directors held on the 15th June, of General Meeting held 
same day, of meeting of deputation of Directors held on 6th July, and of meeting of 
Members held on 6th July, having been printed, were held as read and approved of. 

Election of Chairman. 

Mr A. M. Gordon of Newton rose to move the election of a chairman for the 
ensuing year. He had pleasure in nominating Sir John Gilmour, Bart, of Montrave, 
for this honourable oilice. Than Sir John no gentleman was better fitted to occupy 
the position on such an auspicious occasion as they had in view during the ensuing 
twelve months. 

Mr W. K. Ferguson seconded, and the motion was unanimously agreed to. 

Sir James Gibson-Craig, addressing Sir John, said he had very great pleasure in 
intimating liis unanimous election as Chairman, and in vacating the chair in his 
favour. 

Sir John Gilmour took the chair amidst cheers. He could only say that this most 
kind proposition of theirs was one concerning which, from personal reasons, he had 
some doubt; but in view of the unanimity expressed in the desire which had now 
been conveyed to him by Sir James, and in view of the great consideration shown to 
him during the past twelve months, he felt very proud indeed of the position in which 
they had now placed him, and he thanked them from his very heart. He looked 
upon the year to come as likely to be very marked in the history of their national 
Society, and he felt that, no matter how eager he might be in the interests of the 
Society, he would be run neck-and-neck by every member of the Board to bring 
things to a successful conclusion. 

Deceased Members. 

The Chairman said it was with deep feelings of regret that they learned during the 
vacation of the death of a nobleman Who long had taken an active interest in, and had 
done much for, the progress of agriculture. He referred to the Earl of Mansfield, 
who was the father of that Society, having joined in the year 1833. lie moved that 
a special expression of regret at his death should be placed in their minutes, and an 
excerpt therefrom sent to the present Lord Mansfield and other members of the 
family. Agreed. 

The Chairman further desired to direct attention to the serious loss the Society 
had sustained during the vacatiou by the death of their engineer, Mr James Dove 
Park. They all knew how hearty he was in the work of the Society, and the deep 
Interest which he took in its progress, and the active services which lie was always 
willing to give. They had a very deep regard for Mr Park on that Board, and a high 
appreciation of his services to the Society during the twenty-five years in which he 
occupied the position of engineer. He moved that they engross an expression of their 
regret at his death in their minutes, and send an excerpt to Mrs Park. Agreed. 

Standing Committees. 

The Secretary intimated that the Standing Committees for the year had been 
adjusted hy the Board in committee that morning, and on the motion of the Chairman 
it was unanimously agreed to accept the findings then arrived at. 
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Visit of the Prince of Wales. 

The Secretary read a letter from Sir Francis Knollys, dated 18th J une, conveying 
the thanks of his Royal Highness for his election as President for the ensuing year. 

. Kelso Show. 

Accounts,— The Secretary read a statement showing that the loss on the Kelso 
Show had been £353, 12s. 2d. 

The Chairman thought that this was a result upon which they had every reason to 
congratulate themselves. At the Show held in 1889 at Melrose they had lost £728, 
and at the previous Show at Kelso in 1880 their loss had been £1456. They had, 
therefore, every reason to be gratified with the result this year. 

Transference of Members' Tickets. —The Chairman reported that at the meeting in 
committee they had a case before them of the transference of a member’s ticket to one 
who was not a member. The Board felt satisfied that this was done through a mis¬ 
take, and that no further notice should be taken of the matter. Agreed. 

Horse-Shoeing Competition .—The Chairman stated that he had been asked at Kelso 
to authorise the giving of a special prize of £2, offered by Sir James Gibson-Craig, for 
the competitor who showed the greatest expediency, combined with good workman¬ 
ship, in this competition on the Thursday. He had taken the responsibility upon 
himself of accepting the generous offer, and he now asked the Board to indorse his 
action. Agreed. 

Edinburgh Show, 1899. 

Local Fund. —The Secretary read a letter from the County Clerk of Mid-Lothian 
intimating that the County Council had resolved to impose a voluntary assessment of 
Jd. in the £1 on owners of lands and heritages in aid of the local fund. This should 
raise a sum of about £700. 

The Secretary was instructed to convey the thanks of the Directors to the County 
Council for their action in the matter. 

Mr James Hope said that in view of the Mid-Lothian County Council’s action he 
thought it might be worth while to again approach the County Council of East 
Lothian and ask them to consider their decision not to impose this voluntary assess¬ 
ment. Some of them who, like himself, were members of that County Council might 
be able to do something to get the County Council to reconsider the matter. 

The Chairman said it was very desirable that they should not lose any opportunity 
of securing help for this great enterprise, and he thought they might leave it to Sir 
James Gibson-Craig, himself, and the Secretary to find the best way of carrying the 
suggestion of Mr Hope into effect. 

Prize-List. —The Secretary stated that the Shows Committee had met on Tuesday 
and revised the prize-list. The usual practice with this report has been to have it 
printed and circulated for consideration at next meeting of the Board. On the 
motion of the Chairman this course was agreed to. One point, the Chairman said, 
the Committee desired to submit to the Board that day. with the view of commem¬ 
orating the Presidency of the Prince of Wales and his visit to the Show, the Com¬ 
mittee recommended the Board to offer a gold medal for the best animal or pen in 
each of the sections for cattle, horses, or sheep, and for the best pen of swine. Their 
idea was to prepare a gold medal, value £10, of the same size as the ordinary medal 
of the Society, and to call it the Prince of Wales gold medal. They had, however, to 
approach his Royal Highness on the subject, and all they wanted was the general 
approval of the idea by the Board. Agreed. 

Special Prizes .—The following special prizes were announced : (1) Sir John Gilmour 
of Montrave, Bart., £25 in prizes for yearlings by thoroughbred stallions, as at 
Kelso ; (2) Hunters’ Improvement Society, gold medal, value £10, 10s., for best 
Hunter filly foaled in the year 1896, 1897, or 1898; (3) Polled Cattle Society, gold 
medal for best animal of the Aberdeen-Angus breed in the breeding sections; (4) 
Galloway Cattle Society, two champion prizes, value £10,10s. each, for the best male 
and best female respectively in the Galloway classes; (5) Clydesdale Horse Society, 
Cawdor Cup for mares. 

Sir Robert Menzif.8 intimated that he would offer, as at Kelso, special prizes for 
Blackface wool. 

The thanks of the Board were voted to the donors of these prizes. 

Edinburgh Agricultural Association. —A letter was read from the Secretary of the 
Edinburgh Agricultural Association intimating that the Directors of the Edinburgh 
Agricultural Association had unanimously resolved to recommend to the members 
that the Association do not hold a Show next year in view of the Highland Show being 
held in Edinburgh; and that his Directors desired him to submit.the following 
suggestions—viz.: (1) That there be Derby classes for yearling Clydesdale colts and 
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fillies—sweepstakes £1 each ; (2) that a butter-making competition be held in the 
Show; and (3) that classes for Jersey cattle be included in the prize-list. 

It was mentioned that these suggestions were dealt with in the report of the Shows 
Committee. In the meantime the Directors expressed gratification at the decision of 
the Edinburgh Association not to hold their Show during the coming year. 

Dubbing Poultry .—A letter from the British Anti-Dubbing Association, urging 
that poultry which have been “dubbed" should be disqualified at the forthcoming 
Show, was deferred till next meeting also. 

Royal Pavilion .—After some discussion a small Committee was appointed to 
arrange for the erection of a Royal pavilion in the showyard, and to consider and report 
as to committee-room and members’ pavilion. 

A Committee was appointed to consider and report on the tenders. 

Forage.—The Secretary was authorised to advertise for tenders for supply of 
forage. 

hotel Accommodation .—A Committee was appointed to consider and report as to 
hotel accommodation and caterers in the showyard. 

Trial of Manure-Distributors .—The Secretary read a letter from Mr G. Wallace, 
Terregleston ? Dumfries, suggesting that the Society should hold a trial of machines 
for distributing artificial manures. 

The Chairman stated that the Show Committee had on the previous day resolved 
that, looking to the very excellent trial which had taken place tnis year at Dumfries, 
and the number of attractions which the Edinburgh showyard might otherwise contain, 
it might be wise to postpone consideration of this proposal for this season at any rate. 

Mr Scott Dudgeon was not inclined to agree to this recommendation, as it seemed 
like shelving the matter. The Society had not shown the interest in implements 
recently it ought to have done. They ought to recognise the implement-yard every 
year in some way. He did not say that the recognition should take the form of a 
trial of manure-distributors, but there ought to be some recognition of the exhibits of 
implements by way of trial. There was no reason why such trials should take place 
during the Show. They might be held subsequently or previous to the Show, as the 
case might be. 

Dr Gillespie said that, as one concerned with the arrangements at Dumfries, he 
had to say that these trials created a great amount of interest, and the matter was 
one second to none in importance. Jle moved that they appoint a special Com¬ 
mittee to consider and report on the whole matter, and the practicability of doing 
something in this liue some time during the year. Farmers had found great difficulty 
in deciding on the best kind of machine, and it was the duty of a Society like theirs to 
try to guide them in making a choice. 

Mr Speir seconded the motion. Farmers were depending more and more on labour- 
saving machinery for profit on their farms, and yet, as a Society, they were giving the 
machinery department less and less attention. It was the duty of the Society to 
move as the public were moving, and to put within their reach the means of finding 
out the best machine. 

Mr W. S. Feruu80N did not at all admit that the Society had not been giving due 
attention to the implement department. They had given it all the attention it needed. 
They had had trials of manure-distributors at Aberdeen, which could not be regarded 
as very satisfactory. He did not see any good in remitting a matter of the kind to a 
Committee. There was no good purpose to be served by making the remit. 

Mr Jonathan Middleton supported what Mr Speir had said. He thought that 
the Society was giving next to no attention to the implement-makers. They had 
done little or nothing for them in this way, and had never given recognition of a kind 
worthy of that Society to the agricultural engineers. To a very large extent farmers 
were in the hands of implement-makers in regard to the future success of their farming 
enterprise. They were depending more and more on the efficiency of their machinery. 
They ought, as a Society, to pay far more attention to the implement-makers, because 
they deserved it. 

Sir James Gibson-Oraig said if they were to have a trial it would be better to have it 
in the showyard, and his idea was that the Edinburgh yard would be so crowded that 
it would be better to postpone anything of the kind until the Stirling Show in 1900. 

Mr M'Hutchen Dobbie supported Mr Scott Dudgeon’s views. It was not a new 
question here. He suggested it when he first entered the Board, but they got quit of 
his difficulties by putting him on to the Show Committee—he supposed as a way of 
silencing him. 

After some further conversation the Chairman said it seemed that the general 
desire was to have a Committee appointed to deal with the general question of trials 
of machinery. The only thing undecided seemed to him to be whether that Committee 
was to consider the trials of a special implement or the general question. He really 
thought that if there was to Be a Committee appointed it ought to be a wider remit 
than nad been suggested by Dr Gillespie. 
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It was ultimately resolved to remit to the following Committee to consider and 
report as to the means by which the Society can best encourage the introduction of 
labour-saving machines—viz.: Messrs Jonathan Middleton, G. R. Glendinning (Con¬ 
vener), Dr Gillespie, Mr John M‘Hutchen Dobbie, Mr Scott Dudgeon, Mr John 
Speir, Mr W. S. Ferguson, Mr David Wilson, Mr John Wilson, Mr Hope, and the 
Cnairman. 

* Railway Rates for Show Stock. 

The Secretary read the following letter, which, by the instruction of the Board 
some months ago, he had addressed to the managers of the various Scottish railway 
companies:— 

Railway Rates and Arrangements for Show Stock . 

Sir, —The question of railway rates and arrangements for the conveyance of live 
stock to and from agricultural shows has lately been pressed upon the attention of 
Scotch agricultural societies by breeders and exhibitors, amongst whom there is a 
strong feeling of dissatisfaction with these railway facilities as they now exist. For 
the discussion of the subject a largely attended conference of representatives of lead¬ 
ing Scotch agricultural societies was lately held at this office. The chief points as to 
which complaint was made are as follows:— 

(1) High Rates for Cattle in Horse-Boxes. —The facilities for conveying horses in 
horse-boxes by passenger train were considered fairly satisfactory. Great exception, 
however, was taken to the high rate charged for conveying cattle in horse-boxes by 
passenger train —50 per cent more than the rate for horses. Exhibitors complain 
strongly of this anomaly. They would usually wish to send their cattle as well as 
their horses to shows by passenger train, so as to avoid the long delays incurred by 
goods trains, but they are often deterred from doing so by the exorbitant rate for 
cattle. It was stated at the conference that railway companies have an aversion to 
the carrying of cattle in horse-boxes, and with this in view it was considered that the 
best remedy would be the introduction by the Scotch railway companies of special 
cattle-waggons for the accommodation of cattle, sheep, and pigs, and so constructed 
and fitted that they would be run with passenger trains. It was suggested that a 
waggon constructed on the lines of the present cattle-truck, with tarpaulin covering, 
with partitions to prevent jolting, and with breaks and fittings for attachment to 
passenger trains, would be satisfactory to exhibitors. It was pointed out that if such 
a waggon were in existence, with rates for it somewhat lower than the rates for horses 
in horse-boxes, it would undoubtedly be largely used, not only for the conveyance of 
show stock, but also for carrying valuable pure-bred stock, and for the transit of 
ordinary cattle when a speedy journey is desired. 

(2) Cattle in Goods Trains. —Comp]aints were made of unreasonable delays in the 
transit of show stock by goods trains, and it was agreed that the railway companies 
should be urged to give better attention to the expeditious running of these trains in 
which valuable show stock are conveyed. 

(3) Rates for Dogs and Poultry,—It was pointed out that while unsold cattle, 
horses, sheep, pigs, and implements are carried back from shows at half rates, no 
reduction is made on the return rate for dogs and poultry. The hope was strongly 
expressed that the railway companies may see their way to place dogs and poultry on 
the same footing as the other classes of show stock. 

1 was instructed to submit these points to the managers of the Scotch railway 
companies, and to express the hope that the companies may see their way to meet the 
wishes of exhibitors in the matters referred to. 

I am further desired to say that the representatives of the Scotch agricultural 
societies would be gratified if they could have a conference on the subject with the 
managers of the Scotch railway companies, either in Edinburgh or Glasgow, at any 
time con\ enient to the mauagers. 

I am writing in the same terms to the mauagers of the other Scotch railway com¬ 
panies.— I am, sir, your obedient servant, James Macdonald. 

The railway companies had forwarded a reply, which was in the following terms:— 

Caledonian, Glasgow and South-Western, 
Highland, Great North of Scotland, 
and North British Railway Companies. 

James Macdonald, Esq., 

3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh, July 1898. 

Railway Rales and Arrangements for Show Stock. 

Dear Sir,—W e have now carefully considered the representations contained in 
your letter of the 1st ult., and beg to reply as follows 
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(1) High Rates for Cattle in Horse-Boxes. —The following is a note of the arrange¬ 
ments which the companies propose to put in operation on 1st prox., from which 
it will be observed that certain modifications have been made on the present charges— 
viz.: Bulls, cows, or oxen by passenger train in horse-box—If one stall occupied, 
25 per cent beyond ordinary charge for one horse; minimum charge, 10s. If two 
stalls occupied, 25 per cent beyond ordinary charge for two horses; minimum charge, 
35s. If three stalls occupied, 25 per cent beyond ordinary charge for three horses; 
minimum charge, 20s. If exclusive use of box is ordered for one animal, the charge 
to be as for two horses at ordinary rate. If exclusive use of box is ordered for two 
animals, the charge to be as for three horses at ordinary rate. If unsold, half rates 
to be charged on return journey. We regret we do not see our way to adopt your 
suggestion that special cattle - waggons should be constructed for conveyance by 
passenger train. 

(2) Cattle, in Goods Train. —Every effort will be made in the future, as in the past, 
to ensure the expeditious transit of show cattle forwarded by goods train, 

(3) Rates for Dogs and Poultry .—The rates for dogs and poultry are at present 
very low, and we are sorry we do not see our way to agree to the adoption of half 
rates for their conveyance as in the case of horses, &c. 

Mr Gordon asked if the companies declined to furnish them with special vans 
for the conveyance of cattle ? 

The Secretary- -That is so. 

Mr W. >S. Ferguson—W hat do the reductions amount to? 

The Secretary— They are very trilling indeed. 

Mr Gordon moved that the Secretary be again instructed to address the Scottish 
railway companies to urge them to provide special vans for the conveyance of cattle. 
It seemed to him altogether absurd that these vans could be got in England and not 
in Scotland. 

Mr Macpherson Grant seconded the motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 

Petty Customs. 

Mr Andrew Hutcheson moved—“That the Directors of this Society petition in 
favour of the Bill for the Abolition of Petty Customs in Scotland.” This was a 
measure designed entirely for the good of agriculture, and he would like the Society 
to do all in its power to support the movement in its favour. 

Mr Gordon seconded the motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 

Scottish Agricultural Benevolent Institution. 

A letter was read from the Secretary of this Institution acknowledging receipt 
of the Society’s donation of £500 to the funds. In his letter Mr Connell said that 
he would briug before the Directors of the Institution the suggestion of the Board 
that one of the pensions should be called the “ Highland and Agricultural Society 
Pension.” 

Association of Show Societies. 

A letter was read from Mr Vero Shaw asking the Society to co-operate in a move¬ 
ment for the institution of an association, consisting of the officials of all the shows, 
for the discussion of general matters relating to shows. 

Mr Muuonald said it was proposed to hold a conference of such officials during 
the Smithfield week. 

It was remitted to the Chainnau and the Secretary to decide as to whether or not 
this Society should be represented at tliat conference. 

Formal reports were submitted regarding the recent dairy examinations at Reading 
and Kilmarnock. 

A vacancy was filled up in the list of beueficiaries under the Argyll Naval Fund. 

The minutes of a meetiug of Finance Committee, held on the same day, were 
approved. 


MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 1st DECEMBER 1898. 

Present.—Ordinary Directors —Mr Howatson of Glenbuck ; Sir Ralph AnRtruther 
of Balcaskie, Bart.; Mr Paterson, Hill of Drip; Captain Thomas Hope of Bridge 
Castle ; Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D., Mouswald Manse ; Mr Cran, Kirkton ; Mr 0. H. 
Scott Plummer of Sunderland Hall; Mr George Dun, Easter Kincaple; Mr David 
VOL. XI. 2 E 
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Wilson of Carbeth ; Mr John M'Hutchen Dobbie, Campend; Mr W. H. Lumsden 
of Balmedie; Mr Robert F. Dudgeon of Cargen; Mr Walter Elliot, Hollybusli; Mr 
Alex. Cross of Knockdon; Captain Clay hills Henderson of Invergowrie, R.N.; Mr 
W. T. Malcolm, Dunmore Home Farm ; Mr Win. Duthie, Tarves; Mr John M'Caig, 
Challoch; Mr Jonathan Middleton, Clay of Allan; Mr E. Hedley Smith, B.L., 
Wkittinghame; Mr WiPiam Clark, Netherlea; Mr W. S. Ferguson, Pictstonhill j Mr 
R. Shirra Gibb, Boon. JExtraordinary Directors —Mr James Hope, East Barns ; Mr 
Gavin Jack, Swanstou; Sir Robert Menzies of Menzies, Bart.; Mr John Scott Dudgeon, 
Longnewton; Mr C. M. Cameron, Balnakyle; Mr James Lockhart, Mains of Airies; 
Mr Wm. Ford, Fentonbarns; Mr John M. Martin, Edinburgh; Mr Andrew 
Hutcheson, Beechwood; Mr Wellwood Maxwell of Kirkennan. Treasurer — Sir 
James H. Gibson-Craig of Riccarton, Bart. Honorary Secretary— Sir John Gilmour 
of Moutrave, Bart. Chemist — Dr A. P. Aitken. Law Agent — James Auldjo 
Jamieson. Veterinary Surgeon —lYincipal Williams. Sir J olm Gilmour of Moutrave, 
Bart., in the chair. 

The Secretary reported apologies for the absence of the Hon. the Master of 
Polwarth, Humbie House; Sir Thomas D. Gibson - Carmichael of Skirling, Bart.; 
Sir Robert Moncreiffe of Moncreiffe, Bart.; Mr J. D. Fletcher of Rosehaugh ; Major 
Gordon Gilmour of Graigmillar ; Mr Gordon of Newton; Mr G. R. Glendinning, 
Hatton Mains ; Mr Macpherson Grant, yr. of Ballindalloch ; Mr Marr, Cairnbrogie ; 
Mr Stirling of Keir. 

The usual formal business having been transacted, the Directors took up matters 
regarding the 


Edinburgh Show, 1899. 

A letter was read from Sir Francis Knollys intimating that H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales had pleasure in giving his approval to a gold medal being offered as a memento 
of his presidency and visit. 

Mr James Hope intimated special prizes for the best and second-best Hunter of any 
age in any class, the property of a tenant-farmer, and regularly hunted with any 
pack of foxhounds in Scotland in season 1898 99. 

Captain Cla hulls Henderson, R.N., intimated special prizes amounting to £27 
for Hunter brood mares with foal at foot. 

Show Omnmittee.—Minnies of meetings of this Committee, held on 1st November 
and 1st December, were submitted. 

Mr Lumsden, Balmedie, called attention to the defective reading of the regulation 
regarding the exhibition of brood mares, and after some discussion a motion by Dr 
Gillespie, seconded by Mr Lumsden, was proposed, to the efteet that mares in the 
brood class must be nursing a foal at foot, either their own or another’s. 

Mr Martin pointed out that this might, probably conflict with some existing 
regulations, and it would be better to remit the matter to the Shows Committee. 

The Chairman thought they were going to open up a wide door by passing a 
regulation of this kind, as it would admit of mares being shown with foals other than 
their own. 

Mr Ford moved that the mares must have nursed their own foals regularly. 

Mr Hutcheson secondod. 

Mr W. S. Ferguson supported Dr Gillespie’s motion. The only object of that 
motion was to prevent a yeld mate being shown in the milk class. They all knew 
that if a mare foaled a dead foal it was better for herself that slio should nurse a hail, 
and if she had done that it did not matter whether the foal was her own or that of 
another mare. The point was to secure that all mares entered in the milk class 
should be actually in milk and nursing a foal. 

On a division, 12 voted for Mr Ford’s motion and 20 for Dr Gillespie’s. 

Prizes were introduced for Jersey cattle: otherwise the prizes in the Cattle, as in 
the Draught Horse classes, remain as at Kelso. 

Ilnnter Classes .—On the recommendation of the Shows Committee that the prize- 
money in the Hunter classes be increased by £53, Mr Alex. Cross moved that the 
prize-list for Hunters (including Hunter brood mares) remain as at Kelso. He did 
not think that increasing the prize-money would have any (‘fleet in increasing the 
number of entries of Hunters. 

Mr Ferguson seconded the motion, They put up a liberal premium list at Kelso, 
and they had got very little encouragement. 

Sir James Gibson-Craig, speaking in support of the recommendation of the Shows 
Committee, referred to the success of the Hunter classes at the Edinburgh Show. No 
doubt many hunting horses were shown at other shows, because they went there to be 
exhibited in the way of business ; but this was not possible at the Highland Society, 
and their reason for proposing to give prize-money so liberally was to endeavour to 
bring out a large entry. 
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Sir Ralph Anstruther spoke in the same sense. 

Mr Scott Pltjmmeu desired that some of the money proposed to he added should he 
devoted to the younger classes, and that older classes remain as before. What they 
wanted to do was to encouraere farmers to breed hunting horses. 

Dr Gillespie supported Mr Cross’s amendment, and mentioned that the Edinburgh 
Association, to which Bir James Oibson-Oraig had referred, only gave £10 as a first 
prize, and at that got a large eutry. 

Sir James said that was for one day’s show. 

Dr Gillespie agreed, and said that if he could believe that by increasing the prize- 
money they would have a large entry, he would not oppose the increase: but their 
experience" at Kelso showed that liberal prize-money did not have a good result in 
the case of this breed. 

On a division, 10 voted for the recommendation to increase the prize-money, and 
16 for Mr Cross’s amendment that the prize-money remain as at Kelso. Ilie amend¬ 
ment was therefore carried. 

Hackneys .—It was agreed to increase the prizes given by the {Society for Hackneys 
to £190, in view of the fact that an additional sum of £62 had been raised by Mr 
Martin in aid of the prizes in these classes. 

Roadsters .—The Committee recommended that the class for Roadsters remain as 
at Kelso. 

Mr Scott Plummer moved that they bo deleted, and Mr Lumkdkn seconded ; and 
on a division, 18 supported the recommendation of the Committee and 5 the amend¬ 
ment. The class, therefore, remains as at Kelso ; also the classes for ponies and 
driving. 

Sheep .—-In this section the prize-money throughout remains as at Kelso, except 
that the Suffolk-Downs are put ou the same platform as Oxford-Downs. 

Swine arc as at Kelso. 

Hairy ivy .—The Show Committee recommended that the classes for cheese be 
deleted, aud after some conversation this was agreed to. 

The Secretary made a statement in regard to butter-making competitions, in 
connection with the Mid-Lothian County Council, which have been a feature of the 
Edinburgh Association Show for several years. It has been suggested that the 
Highland Society should continue this competition, seeing that the Edinburgh 
Association had given up their show for this jeur. 

Mr Hutcheson spoke in favour ot this, and also desired that there should be 
an open competition lor the whole of Scotland, in addition to the competition 
restricted to the county of Mid-Lothian. 

Sir Ralph Anstkuthek supported this idea. 

Dr Gillespie asked the Directors to consider what the cost of a proposal of this 
kind would be. He said it would be £200. 

This was called in question by several members, but the Doctor stuck to his point. 
They would have to provide uteusils, and if there was to be a large eutry they would 
require to pro\ide a \ery large pa\ilion for the carrying on of the work. He did not 
think the game worth the candle. He therefore moved that they continue the work of 
the Edinburgh Association, and have a competition restricted to Mid-Lothian only. 

Mr Clark seconded. 

Mr Lockhart asked if the same arrangements would not do for both. 

The Ski iiktaky explained that they would require much more space for the one 
than for 1 he other. 

Mr Hutcheson considered that even if the cost should be £200 they ought to have 
a great central competition, and they were not doing their duty to the dairying 
interest if they did not do this. 

Tlu* Secretary having been appealed to, said that to have this competition might 
require a pavilion lf»0 feet loug. These competitions had beeu dropped both in 
Dublin and at the Royal English Shows, ou the ground that they are chiefly spec¬ 
tacular, and for practical purposes are not worth the cost. 

A vote having been taken, 16 voted for Dr Gillespie's motion and 12 for Mr 
H uteheson’s. 

Implement Ttiah .—The special Committee appointed at last meeting reported 
in regard to the broad remit made to them. They suggested that in the Edinburgh 
Show there should be an exhibition of oil-engines at work, such as are suitable for 
use in ordinary farms. They also suggested that a trial of manure-distributors be 
held in the autumn, at a time and place to be afterwards fixed, and that it should 
be remitted to the Shows Committee to make arrangements and regulations for both 
of these trials. This was unanimously agreed to. 

A special report having been given regarding the Royal pavilion, committee-room, 
and the members’ pavilion, the appointment of judges was Relayed until the close of 
meeting in Committee. 
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A communication was read from the National Sheep Breeders’ Association in the 
following terms: u That inasmuch as the shearing regulations in respect to sheep 
shown at the Royal and other summer shows are unsatisfactory, it is desirable to 
do away with alf restrictions. ” 

Mr W. 8. Fbbgusos? moved that this recommendation be adopted. The existing 
rule on the subject was not worth the paper it was printed on. The decision as to 
Whether sheep were properly clipped should he left to the judges, who might be 
trusted to kuow whether anything unfair had been done in this connection, 

Mr Howatson seconded. 

Sir Robert Menkes said he had on former occasions brought under the notice of 
the Directors the folly of clipping Blackface sheep early in autumn, Which necessitated 
their being kept in the house during the winter and spring. This tended to make 
these mountain sheep delicate, and that was not desirable. Some restrictions should 
be made upon the time that sheep were clipped, 

The recommendation was then unanimously adopted. 

Miss Murdoch’s Bequest. 

Intimation was made of a bequest by the late Miss Murdoch of Castleview Cottage, 
Blantyre, of a sum of £10 a-year for ten years to provide a special prize of £10 to tne 
breeder of the best brood mare in the Highland Show—the prize to be named the 
“Robert Murdoch Prize.” The lady referred to is a daughter of the late Mr Robert 
Murdoch, East Haugbhead, and it was agreed to interpret the regulation as applicable 
only to Clydesdale brood mares. On this understanding the bequest was unanimously 
accepted. 

Publication Committee. 

The minute of meeting of this Committee was read by the Secretary. 

Dr Gillespie explained the privileges of members in connection with the library of 
the Society. Not only could they consult it, but they were at liberty to borrow books 
from it. The library was very valuable as regards the old books it contained, bnt it 
was deficient in the supply of new books. Mr Macdonald had discretionary power to 
spend not more than £10 per annum in purchasing these. The accommodation for 
the library, however, was very inadequate, and it was necessary that they should 
consider the best plan for providing accommodation elsewhere than in Mr Macdonald’s 
room. He therefore moved formally that it be remitted to the Finance Committee and 
the Publication Committee to consider and report as to how additional accommodation 
could be obtained. 

Agreed. 

Science Committee. 

The minute of meeting of this Committee, held on the same day, was read and 
approved. It was agreed that each member should be entitled to have not more 
than one sample of water analysed each year at the reduced scale to members. A 
remit in regard to the sheep-feeding experiments was made to a Sub-Committee 
consisting of Dr Gillespie, Mr M‘Caig, and Dr Aitken. Experiments in clover-sick¬ 
ness, to cost not more than £30, are to be continued ; and the experiment in the 
use of farmyard manure is being carried out by Mr Shirra Gibb, and others will 
be asked to take part iu them. 

District Societies. 

A report in regard to grants to district shows was submitted. 

Ploughing-Match Regulations. 

On the motion of Dr Gillespie, the Secretary was instructed to intimate to Plough¬ 
ing-Match Associations that the Society’s regulation requiring ploughing to be at the 
rate of a statute acre in ten hours must be strictly adhered to. 

The Board then sat in Committee for the election of judges. 


MEETING OF DIRECTORS-4th JANUARY 18&9. 

Present. —Ordinary Directors —Mr Charles Howatson of Glenbuck; Mr Robert 
Paterson, Hill of Drip: Mr John Marr, Caimbrogie j Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D.. 
Mouswald Manse; Mr John Cran. Kirkton; Mr C. H. Scott Plummer of Sunderland 
Hall; Mr John Speir, Newton Farm: Mr George Dun, Easter Kinoaple; Mr John 
M'Hutchen Dabble, Campend; Mr Walter Elliot, Holiybush; Mr W. T. Malcolm, 
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Duntoore Home Farm ; Captain Robert Bandas, yr. of Araiston; Ur Jonathan 
HHdieton. Clay of Allan; Hr William Clark, Netherlea: Hr W. 8. Ferguson, 
Botstonhul; Hr It Shirra Gibb, Boon; Mr R. W* B. Ja*;dine, yr, of Castlemilk; 
Hr Alexander M. Gordon of Newton. Extraordinary Directors—Mr James Hope, 
Ept Bams: Hr George R. Glendinmng, Hatton Mains; Mr Gavin Jack, SwanSton: 
ilr Robert Menzies of Menzies, Bart,; Mr William Ford, Fentonbsfns; Sir Robert 
B. Moncreiffe of Moncretffe, Bart.; Mr John M. Martin, Edinburgh; Mr Andrew 
Hutcheson, Beechwood; Mr John Wilson, Chapelhill; Mr Well wood Maxwell of 
Kirkennan, Treasurer —Sir James H. Gibson-Craig of Riccarton, Bart. Honorary 
Secretary Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart Chemist*— Dr A. P. Aitken. 
Auditor— Mr William Home Cook, C.A. Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart., 
in the ohair. 

The Secretary reported apologies for the absence of Mr Cameron, Balnakyle; 
Mr Alexander Cross of Knockdon; Mr Scott Dudgeon, Longnewton; Hr R. F. 
Dudgeon of Careen; Mr Duthie, Tarves; Mr J. Douglas Fletcher of Rosehaugli; 
Major Gordon Gilmour of Craigmillar; Mr Macpherson Grant, yr. of Ballindalloch: 
Captain Clayhills Henderson of Invergowrie, R.N.} Mr James Lockhart, Mains or 
Airies; Mr W. H. Lumsden of Balmedie; Mr John M'Caig, Challoch; Mr Stirling 
of Keir; Mr David Wilson of Carbeth. 

The minutes of last meeting having been approved of, the Chairman wished 
all the members present a very happy New Year. 

The minutes or meeting of Finance Committee of that day was submitted by 
the Secretary, and the usual abstract of accounts was placed on the table. 

Edinburgh Show. 

A letter was read from the County Clerk of East Lothian intimating that hiaP- 
County Council had agreed to levy a voluntary assessment of £d. per £ on owners 
and occupiers. 

It was stated that the West Lothian County Council could not see their way 
to raise funds by means of voluntary assessment, but Captam Hope, the Convener 
of the County, intimated by letter to the Secretary that he and Captain Stewart of 
Westwood were to make arrangements to have a collection made privately amongst 
owners and occupiers of land. 

Premium List. —The first proof of the premium list was laid on the table. 

Sir James Gibson-Craig moved that Rule 43, which reads as follows, * # Horses 
entered as Hunters must bo jumped if required by the judges,” be deleted, as 
it had never been put in force. 

This was unanimously agreed to. 

Sir James also raised the question of classification of hunting horses according to 
their weight. At the Dublin Show, and also at the London Hunter Show, horseB 
which, in the opinion of the judges, had been wrongly classified as regards weight- 
carrying were disqualified for competition. Sir James suggested that the Highland 
and Agricultural Society should adopt the regulation which is in force at the 
Edinburgh Show—viz., that the judges should have power to classify the horses, 
so that if a horse which, in their opinion, is a heavy-weight appears m the light- # 
weight class, he should not be disqualified from competing, but should be transferred 
to the class which the judges approved of. 

Mr James Hope said that those who owned the horses ought to know best the class 
in which they should be entered, and he did not think it was for the judges to inter¬ 
fere m a matter of the kind. 

Mr John M. Martin seconded Sir James Gibson’s proposal. It seemed to put 
them in a much less invidious position if they had power to transfer horses from one 
class to the other than when their only power was that of ruthless rejection, 

Mr Hope thought it practically amounted to giving a man two chances. 

The Chairman said he could not see that. He did not get more than one chance, 
because he could only compete in one class. He thought it would not be wise for 
them to adopt the Dublin rule. 

Mr John Wilson asked if there was any precedent forjudges having a duty of this 
kind put upon them. He thought it was a bad precedent to ask their judges to 
transfer stock from one class to another. 

Ultimately Sir James Gibson-Craig’s proposal was agreed to. 

Sir Robert Menzies suggested that the ducks should have a champion medal for 
themselves, and the geese another, and this was agreed to. 

Mr John M. Martin proposed that the wording of the olasses in the driving com¬ 
petitions be as follows—viz.: “Best yeld mate, filly, or gelding in harness,” instead 
Of “best horse in harness,” the object being to exclude entire horses from competition 
iRthis class. 

Agreed. 
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<Jn the motion of Mr Mart*n, it tfaa agreed to Introduce t class for Shetland ponies 
—stallion, mare, filly, or gelding—under three years, with prizes of £5, £8, ana £2. 

Buniers,~-Str Jambs Gibbon-Craig moved that the Society offer the same amount 
in premiums for Hunters at Edinburgh as at Kelso. He explained how he came to 
make a motion of this kind. At last meeting this motion had been agreed to, but a 
class included in the premium list had since been provided for by Captain Olayhills 
Henderson, and as the premium list stood at present they would really be giving less 
for Hunters than at Kelso. His proposal was that the difference—viz,, £27—should 
be distributed over the classes for two and three-year*old hunting horses. 

This was agreed to. 

Sir Jambs then stated further that he and other friends were collecting money for 
the Hunters, as had been done by Mr Martin for subsidising the Hackney class, and 
they hoped to raise a sura of about £100. He asked that in that case two Prince of 
Wales gold medals be given for the best male and best female in the Hunting 
classes. 

This was agreed to. 

Several special prizes were intimated and accepted. 

The Stewards were reappointed. 

The forage contract was given to Mr Thomas Hutcheson, Broomhills. 

Milking Shorthorns. 

The following communication was read from the Shorthorn Society;— 

Utli December 1898. 

Dear Sir,— In December 1897 the Council of this Society passed the following 
resolution, a copy of which was sent to you: “ That the Council of the Shorthorn 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland strongly recommends that the three national 
societies—viz., the Royal, the Highland, and the Royal Dublin—and other prominent 
societies, should instruct the judges at their shows to make the milking capacity and 
form of udder one of the chief points in awarding prizes to pure-bred Shorthorn cows 
and heifers, and that the secretary be instructed to forward this resolution to the said 
societies.” If your Society has adopted the above-mentioned resolution, instructing 
the judges at your Show to make the milking capacity and form of udder one of the 
chief points in awarding prizes to pure-bred Shorthorn cows and heifers, I have to 
ask if your Society will accept tlio sum of £15 as a first prize in a .special class for^ 
pure-bred Shorthorn cows in milk, of any age, your Society agreeing to add £15 —* 
viz., £10 as a second prize and £5 as a third prize—in this class. The following 
conditions to apply to this class: All cows competing m this class must l»e eligible 
for, and entered in, Coates’s Herd-Book, or their pedigrees sent for entry previous to 
the Show. No animal to be allowed to take more than one of these prizes oflered by 
the Shorthorn Society. I shall be obliged if you will kindly inform me—(1) If 
your Society has, or will adopt, the resolution passed by the Council of this 
Society in December 1897, referred to above; and (2) if so, whether you will 
accept the prize of £15 from this Society, and that your Society will agree to 
add £15—viz., £10 second prize and £5 tnird prize—for a special class for pure¬ 
bred Shorthorn cows in milk, of any age, with the conditions given above.—I 
am, dear sir, yours truly, E. J. Powell. 

Jambs Macdonald, Esq., 

Secretary, Highland and Agricultural Society. 

It was stated that the Directors, at their meeting on the 5th January 1898, decided 
to take no action in legard to the resolution referred to above. 

Mr Marr questioned whether it would be a wise tiling for the National Society to 
accept a prize of this kind. It might not be out of place m a local or district show, 
but the National Society could not afford to treat the Shorthorns as if they were 
simply a dairy breed. He had no doubt that when a judgBjvaB looking at a cow 
he gave due weight to the form and capacity of her uaoeF, and to set up the 
dairy properties as the principle point would be a departure not to be under¬ 
taken without wise consideration. The Shorthorn was a beef breed as well as 
a dairy breed, and if a man was qualified to .fudge he, no doubt, was quite 
capable of having regard to the breed in all its merits. He moved, therefore, 
that they take no action in this matter. 

Mr W. S. Ferguson seconded. 

Mr W. T. Malcolm supported the motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 

Cupping Regulations. 

Letters were submitted from the following breeders and exhibitors of Blackface 
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sheep, protesting against the resolution to at last meeting to abolish the 
clipping regulations, The signatories were—Mr John Anderson, Hillside, Moffat; 
Mr James Archibald, Overshiels; Messrs R. & J. Oadzpw, Borland; Mr John Craig, 
Innergeldie; Mr John Craig, South Halls; Mr David M‘Gibbon, Ardnacraig; Messrs 
Macmillan, Glencrosh; and Mr J. Johnstone, Hopes. Gifford. 

Mr Elliot was proceeding to support the memorial, when 

The Chairman called his attention to the fact that the Standing Orders would 
require to be suspended before the question could be discussed at all. 

Mr Martin moved the suspension of the Standing Orders. 

Mr J onathan Middleton seconded. 

Dr Gillespie moved that the Standing Orders be not suspended. 

A vote was taken, when Dr Gillespie’s motion was carried, and the subject 
was departed from. 


Butter-Making Competitions. 


Mr Andrew Hutcheson, in accordance with notice given as provided by Standing 
Order No. 88, moved as follows: “That, in view of its having been arranged to hold, 
at the Edinburgh Show next July, a butter-making competition open only to com¬ 
petitors from the county of Midlothian, it is desirable that the Society should also 
hold a similar competition open to the whole of Scotland ; that upon this ground the 
resolution of last meeting of the Board, negativing the proposal to hold an open 
butter-making competition, be rescinded; and that it be remitted to a Committee 
to arrange conditions tor such a competition.” In speaking to the motion, Mr 
Hutcheson said he went home from last meeting very much dissatisfied with the de¬ 
cision the Directors had arrived at in regard to the open butter-making competition 
at the Edinburgh Show, and the Directors would not be the gentlemen he took them 
for if they waited until the General Meeting to overturn what they had then done. 
If there had been no local competition it might have been a different thing to bring 
forward a proposal for an open competition, but they would stultify themselves in the 
eyes of the public altogether if, as the National Society, they provided means for a 
local competition and none for an open one. Some might think that the money 
which had been voted in this way might be better spent, bnt he would not ask the 
Directors to agree that there should always be a butter-making competition, but only 
in view of the circumstances this year that there should be an open competition as 
well as a confined one. 

Sir James Gibson-Craig seconded the motion. Jn Mid-Lothian they had very 
practical experience of the value of these competitions. If they had not found that 
they were valuable they would not have spent so much money on them as they had 
done. 

Dr Gillespie would not move an amendment unless some one called him to order 
and insisted on him doing so, but he desired to explaiu his position. Mr Hutcheson 
appeared before them not only as the importunate widow, but also as a very astute 
ana somewhat designing widow setting her cap at them and giving them a little 
flattery. The only real argument he brought forward was that, seeing they were 
going to conduct a dairy competition for the county of Mid-Lothian, they ought to 
comiuct an open competition ; but a mistake had been made in representing that the 
Society was to hold a loc al competition. What the Highland Society did was to 
undertake to place facilities at the disposal of the local authorities for the conducting 
of the competition, which would have been held at their own show had it not been 
suspended lor this year out of courtesy to the Highland Society. It was m order to 
maintain the continuity oi the woik of the local society. He quite agreed that these 
butter-making competitions might be useful for county purposes, but a society like 
the Highland could spend its money to much better advantage for the furtherance 
of dairying than having these competitions, which, after all, were chiefly interesting 
m a spectacular way. He desired to enter a caveat against any one saying that those 
who were not fascinated by these competitions were not impressed with the import¬ 
ance of dairy education. Some of Ihem had grown grey m their efforts to improve 
dairy instruction, and were still anxious to promote really useful dairy education. 
They were already spending a great deal of money and time m dairy education, and 
he would gladly see them spending more, but in his opinion this was not the best 
way to do it. 

Mr W. S. Ferguson said that if Dr Gillespie would not move an amendment, he 
would. He moved the previous question. He denied that these speotacular events in 
the showyard had any educative value whatever, and was strongly of opinion that 
they could spend money on the furtherance of education to much better advantage 
than by the method proposed by Mr Hutcheson. 

Dr Shirra Gibb seconded this motion. He agreed entirely with Dr Gillespie in 
saying that those who were opposing Mr Hutcheson’s proposal were not doing so out 
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Of any disregard for the importance of dairying, He had personally, in his own 
county, as Convener of the Technical Education Committee, taken a great deal of 
interest in the endeavours to improve butter-making, and he would continue to do so, 
but he did not think this spectacular demonstration amounted to much, or would 
help them much in this respect Besides, he would be no party to stultify them¬ 
selves as Directors by acting as Mr Hutcheson requested them to do at this time. 
He had no objection to the question being raised at the General Meeting if anybody 
chose to do so then, but he declined, as a Director, to follow Mr Hutcheson On this 
occasion, 

On a vote being taken, 6 voted fqr the previous question and 15 for Mr Hutcheson's 
motion. 


Machinery, 

The Secretary reported the arrangements that had been made for trials of oil¬ 
engines and machines for distributing artificial manures. With regard to trials of 
machines for distributing artificial manures, it was remitted to a Committee, with 
powers to arrange for these being held probably in the month of July. 

Consulting Engineer. 

The Committee appointed on this subject recommended that meantime no appoint¬ 
ment be made by the Board. Agreed. 


Science Committee. 

The Secretary read the minute of meeting of Science Committee held on the same 
day. Experiments are to be carried out with basic slag in different parts of the 
country, and on hill and other pastures—probable cost £200. 

Ploughing Matches. 

Dr Gillespie moved—“That a Committee be appointed to revise the regulations 
for ploughing competitions, and report to the Board any changes therein that may 
be considered desirable.” He said the object he had in view was, it possible, to do 
away with so much handling of the furrows. He had been at ploughing matches 
at which the horses stood as long in the land-ends while the men were dressing the 
furrows as they were engaged in ploughing. Some of those who had written on the 
subject had stated that it was not practicable to plough a selected area in the time 
allowed, and the best solution of the whole matter was to remit the question to a 
Committee, with power to deal with it in every respect; and for this year the medals 
should be distributed as they had been in the past. 

Mr Speir seconded. 

Mr Jonathan Middleton, on understanding that Dr Gillespie was inclined to waive 
the question of time, moved that the time limit be five hours for half an acre. He 
thought five hours was quite sufficient to plough half an acre in any part of this 
country, and the Society was not moving with the times if it gave its medals to men 
who took any longer. 

Mr Elliot seconded. 

Mr John Marr said the question was, whether the Society was to yield to the 
practice of taking more than rive hours to plough half an acre, for he thought that 
was the amount of work they ought to get out of their men. 

Mr John Wilson was of opinion that a great deal depended on the width of the 
furrow* He was formerly of the same opinion as others that five hours was ample for 
half an acre; but he had been in Stirlingshire, where he had noticed some very excellent 
ploughing, and lie went over to examine it, and found the furrows were only 6 inches 
wide, in place of 9 as in other parts. It was quite obvious that ploughmen could not 
got over the same ground with a furrow 6 inches wide as they could with one 9 inches, 
and he thought the practice in different parts of the country would need to be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr W. S. Ferguson said the question really was, whether they were to have good 
practical work or what was called prize work. In his opinion the man who could not 
plough an acre in ten hours was not worth having on any field, but no man could do 
that according to modern ideas of prize ploughing. 

Mr W. Clark said it was perfectly impossible to plough an acre in ten hours in the 
West Country. Eighteen hours to the acre had been allowed in some shows* He 
thought fourteen was absolutely necessary for prize ploughing. 

Mr W. T. Malcolm supported Dr Gillespie's idea, as ten hours was an impossible 
time in which towplough an acre of carse-land, 

Mr Jonathan Middleton withdrew his motion, and Dr Gillespie’s became the 
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finding of the meeting* The following Committee was appointed—viz.: Mr W, T. 
Malcolm, Mr Robert Paterson, Mr J. M. Martin, Mr John Marr, Dr Gibb, Mr William 
Clark, Mr Middleton, Mr John M'Caig, Mr John Wilson, and Mr W. S. Ferguson. 
Mr Martin, Convener. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Secretary reported officially regarding the minutes of a meeting of the joint 
Board on 8th December, and that the examination for the N.D.D. in 1899 would 
take place as usual at Kilmarnock on Monday, the 3rd October, and the three follow¬ 
ing days. 

A letter from the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, regarding advertising by 
holders of the Society's veterinary diploma, was read, but no action was taken in 
regard to it. 

A communication from the Meat Traders’ Association, with regard to the con¬ 
demning of tuberculous carcasses, was read, but consideration was postponed till next 
meeting. 


MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 18th JANUARY 1899. 

Present.—Ordinary Directors— Mr Robert Paterson, Hill of Drip; Captain Thomas 
Hope of Bridge Castle : Mr David Wilson of Carbeth; Mr John M‘Hutchen 
Doobie, Canipend ; Mr Walter Elliot, Holly bush; Mr Alexander Cross of Knock- 
don ; Mr W. T. Malcolm, Dunmore Home Fann; Mr Jonathan Middleton, Clay 
of Allan ; Mr E. Hedley Smith. B.L., Wliittinghame ; Mr W. S. Ferguson, Pictston- 
hill; Mr Alexander M. Gordon of Newton ; Mr John Cran, Kirkton. Extraordinary 
Directors —Major Robert Gordon Gilmour of Craigmillar; Mr James Hope. East 
Barns; Sir Robert Menzies of Menzies, Bart. ; Mr William Ford, Fentonbams; 
Mr John M. Martin, Edinburgh ; Mr Andrew Hutcheson, Beeehwood; Mr John 
Wilson, Chapelhill. Treasurer —Sir James H. Gibson-Craig of Riccarton, Bart. 
Honorary Secretary —Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart. Chemist —Dr A. P. 
Aitken. Auditor —Mr William Home Cook, C.A. Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, 
Bart., in the Chair. 

The Secretary reported apologies for the absence of Sir Robert Moncreiffe of 
Moncreifte, Bart.; Mr Clark, Netherlea; Mr Duthie, Tarves ; Dr Shirra Gibb, 
Boon; Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D., Mouswald Manse ; Mr Jno. Maepherson Grant, 
yr. of Ballindalloch ; Captain Clayhills Henderson of Invergowrie, R.N. ; Mr Howat- 
son of Glenbuck ; Mr Jardine, vr. of Castlemilk ; Mr James Auldjo Jamieson, W.S. 

Minutes of preceding meeting of the 4th January were approved of. 

Edinburgh Show. 

Special prizes from the Oxford-Down Sheep Breeders’ Association of £10 in 
all, divided into three prizes of £5, £3, and £2, for the best peiib of cross-bred 
lambs got by an Oxford-Down tup, were accepted. 

Formal reports were submitted irorn the Science Sub-Committee and the Argyll 
Naval Fund Committee. 

A letter was read from the Secretary of the Scottish Agricultural Benevolent 
Institution intimating that, in recognition of the Society's donation of £10n0, the 
Directors had resolved to entitle one of its pensions the Highland and Agricultural 
Society Peusion : this pension to go to the applicant receiving the largest number 
of votes at any election at which this particular pension is available. 

The usual grant of £50 to the Lecturer on Forestry in the University of Edinburgh 
was recommended. 
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GENERAL MEETING, 15th JUNE 1898. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Haddington, President of the Society, occupied the 
chair. 

On the motion of the Chairman, H.R.H. the Duke of York was elected an 
honorary member of the Society. 

Election of President. 

The Chairman formally moved that H.R.H. the Prince of Wales be elected 
President of the Society for next year. The Prince had always taken an active 
interest in agriculture in general, and also in tbe Highland and Agricultural Society. 
He was well known as a successful breeder alike of cattle and horses. A high honour 
had been conferred upon their Society when the Prince had agreed, subject to their 
approval, to accept this otlice. He was sure they would agree to his appointment 
unanimously. 

Agreed. 

One hundred and seventy-eight noblemen and gentlemen were balloted for and 
admitted members. 

Office-Bearers. 

The other Office-Bearers were appointed as follows : Vice-Presidents—The Marquis 
of Lothian, K.T.; the Earl of Rosebery, K.G.; the Earl of Hopetoun; the Right 
Hon. Arthur James Balfour, M. P. Ordinary Directors —Mr E. Hedley Smith, 
Whittinghame; Mr William Clark, Netherlee Farm ; Mr Archibald Stirling of 
Keir; Mr W. S. Ferguson, Pictstonhill; Mr R. Shirra Gibb, Boon; Mr R. W. 
B. Jardine, yr. of Castlemilk; Mr A. M. Gordon of Newton; Mr J. Douglas 
Fletcher of Rosehaugh. Extraordinary Directors —Lord Provost Mitchell Thomson; 
the Earl of Wemyss and March ; Sir Thomas D. Gibson Carmichael of Skirling, 
Bart., M.P.; Sir William Dick Cunyngham of Prestonfleld, Bart.; Sir Aichibaid 
Buchan Hepburn of Smeaton, Bart. ; Major Gordon Gilmour of Craigmillar; Bailie 
Sloan ; Mr .James Hope, East Barns ; Mr George R. Glendinning, Hatton Mains ; Mr 
Gavin Jack, Swanston; Sir Robert Menzies of MenziesL Bart.; Mr John Scott 
Dudgeon, Longnewton; Mr C. M. Cameron, Balnakylo; Mr James Lockhart, Mains 
of Airies; Mr William Ford, Fenton barns • Sir Robert D. MoncreifFe, Bart. ; Mr John 
M. Martin of Auchendennan ; Mr Andrew Hutcheson, Beech wood; Mr John Wilson, 
Chapelhill; and Mr Wellwood Maxwell of Kirkennaa. 

Kelso Show^1898. 

Sir Jambs H. Gibbon-Oratg reported as to the arrangements for the Kelso Show, 
to be held on Tuesday, the 5th of July, and three following days. In most sections 
of live stock there is a large number of entries. As usual in the Border district, the 
sheep classes will be especially strong, notably Border Leicesters, Cheviots, Black¬ 
faces, and Half-breds. Hpringwood Park has provided an ideal showyard, in which 
there will be ample room and the greatest comfort alike for visitors and exhibits. 
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The town of Kelso baa spared no effort to ensure the success of the Show, and, as 
already known, contributes very handsomely towards its expenses, besides providing 
the show-ground free of rent to the Society. The County Councils of the Border 
districts have all aided the funds very liberally by the usual voluntary assessment: 
while the Border Union Agricultural Society and the Berwickshire Agricultural 
Association have both been good enough to promise handsome subscriptions. The 
North British Railway Company are constructing very extensive additions to the 
platform and other accommodation at Kelso railway station; while an excellent 
service of special trains and reduced railway fares have been arranged. Throughout 
the Borders generally the Show is looked forward to with the keenest interest, and, 
with favourable weather, a successful Show may be expected. 

Approved. 

Edinburgh Show, 1899. 

Sir Jambs H. Gibson-Craig reported that the arrangements for the Edinburgh 
Show of next year are as well advanced as they could be at this date. His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales will attend the Show in his capacity as 
President of the Society for the year, and from the great and widespread in¬ 
terest already evinced in the visit of his Royal Highness to the National Agri¬ 
cultural Show of Scotland, it was confidently anticipated that 1899 would be a 
record year in the history of the Society. An excellent site has been obtained 
in the fine grazing - lands of Prestonfield, Newington, and the Society is in a 
very special sense indebted to the proprietor. Sir William Dick Ounyngliam, 
Bart., and to Captain Burn, tenant of Prestonfield House, who havo met the 
Society in the most handsome and public - spirited manner. The Society also 
owe a cordial vote of thanks to the tenants of the grazings, who, at much in¬ 
convenience to themselves, have been good enough to allow the Society the use 
of the ground for the Show. 

Appioved. 

Stirling Show, 1900. 

Sir Jamks II. Gibson-Craig reported that arrangements are progressing for the 
proposed Show at Stirling in 1900. The Board of Directors, m conjunction with the 
Town Council of Stilling and the Stirling Agricultural Society, had been making 
efforts with the object of inducing the Caledonian and North British Railway 
Companies to proceed at once with the erection of the much-needed new rail¬ 
way htatiou at Stirling, so that it might be completed in time for the Show of 
1900. Unfortunately it appears that there is not enough time for the completion 
of an entirely new station, but both the companies have resolved to make tem¬ 
porary arrangements which will amply meet the convenience of the public and 
the exhibitors. 

Approved. 

At this stage Lord Haddington vacated the chair, which was taken by Sir James 
Gibson-Craig. 


Scottish Agricultural Benevolent Institution. 

Captain Hope moved that the meeting approve of the following resolution of the 
Directors of 2nd March 1898 : “ That, subject to the approval of the General Meet¬ 
ing m June 1898, an additional donation of £500, making in all £1000, lie given by 
the Society to the funds of the Scottish Agricultural Benevolent Institution.” Last 
year the Society liad given a donation of £500 to the funds of this Institution, which 
was inaugurated to celebrate the Diamond Jubilee of her Majesty the Queen. The 
proposal liad been made that this Society should give an annual subscription, and 
that proposal was remitted to the Finance Committee for their full consideration. 
Captain Hope read the minute of the Finance Committee on the subject as the best 
means of explaining the situation to the members. He submitted that the question 
had not received the support from the rank and file ol agriculturists which it deserved. 
This year there had been 36 applicants for pensions, and the Directors had only been 
able to grant 16. The ages of these applicants ranged from 91 down to 70 years, 
so that it was quite apparent that there was plenty of room for the work of the 
Institution. He moved the approval of the Directors’ minute. 

Mr Andrew Hutcheson, m seconding the motion, said that he hoped the in¬ 
dividual subscribers to the fund would now follow the example of the Society and 
double their subscriptions. 

Mr J. Scott Dudgeon thought the Society had done its part well in the meantime, 
but he would not like it to go forth that this was the last grant they would ever give 
to the Institution. 

The Chairman indicated that that was exactly what" the Finance Committee wished 
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to be understood. He certainly hoped that for a considerable number of years the 
question would not again be raised in the Society. 

Captain Clayhills Henderson sympathised with Mr Scott Dudgeon. He would 
like to see the door left, if not open, at least ajar. 

Dr Gillespie sympathised with Mr Hutcheson’s view. It had never yet got suffi¬ 
cient support, and, in his opinion, it never would until there were local committees 
intrusted with collecting in its aid. No better Sooiety had been started in his time, 
and it would not do to trust too much to societies, such as the Highland, for support. 
He would like individuals to join, and pay their subscriptions. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Agricultural Education. 

Rev. Dr Gillespie gave in the usual report as to the Society’s examination in 
Agriculture. Dr Gillespie also announced that the £10 given in prizes to the class 
of Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh had this year been awarded as follows: 
1 (£4), John 0. Peet, Lancashire ; 2 (equal, £3 each), iuex. Grant, Banffshire, and J. 
W. Eastham, Lancashire. 


Chemical Department. 

Dr Shibra Gibb reported that the recent work done under the Chemical Depart¬ 
ment forms the subject of a number of reports contained in the volume of the 
‘Transactions’ just issued. Of these the most importaut are two feeding ex¬ 
periments carried out on a large scale, one of them with fifty cattle, and the 
other with eight score of sheep. The object of the former was to test the value 
of the nutrient ratio as a guide in cattle-feeding, and at the same time to determine 
the relative feeding values of various feeding-stuffs. It was carried out at Mains of 
Laithers by Mr John Milne, who, on this as on former occasions, has earned the 
gratitude of the Society by putting at its disposal so large a number of his feeding 
stock, and securing that all the details of feeding were conducted in a thoroughly 
reliable manner. The results of this experiment confirm and amplify those of 
former years. They have shown that, while the nutrient ratio is of value in 
determining the relative feeding effect of substances of a similar kind, it fails 
to be a reliable guide in the regulation of a mixed dietary. Former experiments 
had shown that the progress of cattle-feeding on a mixed dietary depended more 
upon the total amount of digestible organic matter consumed than on the adherence 
to a certain nutrient ratio ; but the results of the last experiment show that neither 
the one nor the other of these, nor both of them combined, can be relied npon as a 
sufficient guide in practice. It has been found that the specific character of the by¬ 
fodder employed, and the proportion which its amount bears to tbe main fodder, 
which, in this as in most cases, consisted of turnips and straw, modify the results in 
an important manner : and, moreover, it is shown in this, as in former experiments, 
that what may be called the idiosyncrasy of the feeding animal enteis as a very dis¬ 
turbing factor, requiring for its elimination the employment of a large number of 
animals, even where every care has been taken to secure that they shall be as level as 
a practised eye can draw them. 

The sheep-feeding experiments were again undertaken by Mr Adam Logan, Femey 
Castle, and Mr A. G. Spence, Whitelaw. Their object was to test tlie relative feeding 
value of home-grown grain and bought-in feeding-stuffs. The latter were found to 
be more eionomical when fed to sheep consuming a full diet of turnips. It 
was also noticed on this, as on the previous occasion, that a more nitrogenous 
dietary increased the clip of wool, while a more farinaceous one increased the 
amount of loose fat. 

The experiments with nitragin on various leguminous crops have all given negative 
Results, showing that, however interesting the substance may be from a scientific point 
of view, it is of no importance in practical agriculture. 

The first of a series of experiments to test the value of farmyard manure, when 
applied to the various crops in a rotatioii, has been undertaken by myself at Boon. 
It is intended to be followed by others in different parts of the country under 
as widely different conditions as possible, and the Directors would be glad to 
receive the co-operation of any members of the Society interested in tlie experi¬ 
ment. The Committee have also under consideration a series of experiments with 
basic slag, in order to determine the conditions under which that manure can 
be employed with advantage, and the Committee would welcome any informa¬ 
tion from members who have formed opinions regarding its use based upon prac¬ 
tical experience. 

It is satisfactory to note that during the past year members of the Society have, to 
a greater extent than in any previous year, taken advantage of the Society’s scheme 
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for supplying analyses of fertilisers, feeding*stuffs, agricultural products, &c,, at 
reduced rates to its members. 

Approved. 

Botanical Department. 

Mr A. N. M‘ Alpine, Botanist to the Society, reported as follows: I have the 
honour to report that, duriug the past season, I have examined over one hundred 
samples of clover and grass seeds. As a rule, the percentage of purity was very high, 
ranging from 95 to 100. The germination was as follows:— 


Red clover 

Maximum 

Percentage. 

Minimum 

Percentage. 

100 

90 

Alsyke 

98 

65 

White clover 

98 

84 

Trefoil 

99 

95 

Perennial ryegrass 

98 

88 

Italian 

98 

70 

Timothy . 

100 

95 

Meadow fescue . 

99 

95 

Cocksfoot. 

98 

65 

Hard fescue 

93 

80 

Tall fescue 

90 

70 


Approved. 

Forestry Department. 

Sir Robert Menzies reported that the Forestry examinations were held from the 
lltli to the 15th April, wnen five candidates presented themselves, with the result 
that one obtained the first-class and three the second-class certificate. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman closed the proceedings. 


GENERAL MEETING IN THE SHOWYARD AT KELSO, 

6th JULY 1898. 

The Right Hon. the Earl op Haddington, President of the Society, in the 
chair. 

The President, in the course of some introductory remarks, said he was again glad 
to have the opportunity of thanking them for the great honour they had conferred 
upon him in making him President of that important Society for the coming year. 
He assured them that he was not entirely unworthy of the high honour, because no 
one could appreciate sueh an honour in his own country more than he did. The 
duties of the President were certainly not very onerous. Light as they were, how¬ 
ever, he found that he had not discharged them perhaps so well as some other former 
Presidents, but he hoped that his necessitated absence in England during a great part 
of the year must be bis excuse for his non-attendance at several of the meetings. He 
had during his tenure of office had one very pleasurable duty to perform, for which 

E urpose he had come from London a fortnight ago—the duty of proposing his Royal 
tighness the Prince of Wales as his successor in office, and also or his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York as an honorary member of the Society. He had the further pleasure 
of being able to say that the Prince had been graciously pleased to accept of the 
office of President for next year, and he had no doubt that under Royal auspices 
the exhibition at Edinburgh next year would be one of the best and the most brilliant 
in all respects that the Society had held for years, or perhaps during the long course 
of its existence. 

Sir James Gibson-Oraiu said he had an announcement to make. That morning he 
had received a letter from the Duke of Buccleuch enclosing one from Sir Francis 
Knollys, intimating that the Prince of Wales would be able to attend the Show in 
Edinburgh in the first week of July next year. He felt that they ought again 
to express their tlianks to the Duke of Buccleuch for his trouble in the matter. 
They knew the lifelong interest his Grace had taken in the Society, an interest 
which had been crowned by his success in securing Royal patronage for next 
year’s Show, 
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Mr A. M. Gordon of Newton moved a cordial vote of thank* to Provost Smith 
and the Burgh Commissioners of Kelso for their assistance and co-operatidn in 
furthering the success of the Show by their liberal contributions to the funds, 
and by providing free of charge such a splendid field for a showyard. How¬ 
ever able might be their Secretary, and no matter how great the seal of the 
officials of the Society, without the assistance of good friends in the locality their 
efforts would be as naught, and therefore he thought they owed a deep debt of 
gratitude to the authorities 'of Kelso for the handsome reception they had given 
to the Society. They had given them one of the most beautiful show-grounds 
which he ever remembered seeing, and they had subscribed very handsomely to 
the Auxiliary Fund of the Society. 

Mr William Ford, Fentonbarns, seconded. 

Provost Smith. Kelso, returned thanks. Kelso, as they knew, was an agricultural 
town, and it haa been recognised more than once as being the agricultural centre of 
that part of Scotland. He was sure he was expressing the feeling of the town when 
he said that such a Show placed a responsibility upon the town, and that responsi¬ 
bility had been expressed in the contributions which the town had made to the 
Society. He was exceedingly pleased, and he was sure every one in the town 
was exceedingly pleased, to know that that expression had found some favour 
with the members of the Society. 

Mr Maxwell, yr. of Munches, proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the subscribers 
to the local tunas, and to the donors of special prizes. The financial success of tho 
Show depended upon two conditions. The first was good weather, and although 
they might have been a little discouraged on the opening day, he thought they 
had every promise of good weather for the remaining days of the Show. The 
second condition was that the different local authorities m the district where the 
Show was held should liberally support the Show. Here they had not only had 
the local authorities, but they had also had the Border Union Society, which had 
given a very handsome contribution to the funds of the Show; while they were 
also indebted to the Town Conncil and burgh of Kelso, and to the County Councils 
of Roxburgh, Berwick, Selkirk, and Peebles. 

Captain Clavhills Henderson, Tnvergowrie, seconded, and the motion was 
adopted. 

Mr J. M. Martin, Auchendennan, proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Master 
of Polwarth as Convener, and to the other members of the Local Committee, for the 
assistance rendered in carrying out the Show. 

Mr Charles Howatson, Glenbuck, seconded, and the motion was heartily adopted. 

The Master of Polwarth, in replying, said that the arrangements were worked ro 
smoothly by the officials of the Society that really little had been left to them ; but he 
desired to say that they in the Borders were always delighted to welcome the members 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society from all parts of the country, even though 
they carried from their midst some of the spoils which they might have hoped to retain 
in their own hands. They were not discouraged, however, and the Border men ho^ved 
to make a raid upon the Society wherever they might meet in the future, and to main¬ 
tain their position among the agriculturists of the land. 

The Rev. Dr Gillespie, Mouswald, moved the following resolution: 1 ‘That this 
meeting expresses its gratification with the proposal to devote to technical and agri¬ 
cultural education £35,000 of the equivalent grant now available for Scotland, and 
further resolves to make a recommendation to tho Government in favour of a sufficient 
portion of that amount being specially set aside for the purpose of higher agricultural 
education, under the control of the Scottish Education Department.” A short time 
ago, he said, the Board of the Society, when they became aware that an equivalent 
grant was to be distributed in Scotland, made a representation to the Government in 
favour of the claims of agricultural education being duly considered in the distribution 
of the money. He was sure that it had been a gratification to all of them to know 
that so large a proportion of it as £35,000 out of the £95,000 was proposed to lie 
devoted to the technical and agricultural education branches, which had l>een far 
too much neglected in the past, not only in .Scotland but throughout the whole United 
Kingdom. 

Mr Hutcheson, Beechwood, Perth, seconded, and the motion was adopted. 

Sir Robert Menzies, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman, said that the 
Kelso Show might or might not be a financial success, but, for his own part, lio had 
always held that it was the duty of the Society to spread itself out all over Scotland, 
and not to be deterred from visiting af district because the financial success of the 
meeting might not be so great as th^f of meetings in other localities. Whether' 
their Show at Kelso paid or not, the Chairman had done his utmost to make it 
successful. * 

The Chairman returned thanks, and the proceedings then terminated.^ 
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ANNIVERSARY GENERAL MEETING, 18th JANUARY 1899. 

Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart., in the chair. 

New Members. 

Seventy-three candidates were balloted for and admitted as members. 

Finance. 

Sir James H. Gibson-Craig, Treasurer, submitted the Accounts for the past year. 
The gross income of the Society for the year was £10,949, 8s. 6d.; the expenditure 
being £802, 5s, 2d. less than that sum. On the Kelso Show there was a deficiency of 
£853, 12a. 2d. An exceptional item of outlay in the past year waa the sum of £500 
voted to the Scottish Agricultural Benevolent Institution, making the Society’s don 
ation to that Institution up to the sum of £1000. On the other hand, there appears 
one exceptional item of income, a sum of £253, 7s. 2d., being income-tax refunded for 
the three years to April 1897, the Society having been successful in an application for 
exemption from that tax. For this they had to thank their Secretary. 

Argyll Naval Fund. 

Sir Robert Menzies submitted the Accounts of the Argyll Naval Fund for 1897-98, 
which showed that the income for the year amounted to £241, 0s. 2d., while the ex¬ 
penditure was £200, made up by a grant of £40 to each of five naval cadets. During 
the past year there had been two vacancies in the list of those receiving grants by the 
promotion of Mr Leslie Menzies and Mr Colin Kenneth Maclean. The Directors, on 
the recommendation of the Committee, had appointed Mr James Douglas Campbell, 
son of Colonel Frederick Campbell, commanding 1st Argyll and Bute A.V.C., and 
Mr John Stewart Gordon Fraser, son of Mr Gordon Fraser, Nairn, and grandson of 
Mr Stewart of Ensay, Harris, to the vacancies. 

Kelso Show, 1898. 

Sir James H. Gibson-Craig submitted the report on the Kelso Show of last year. 
It was the fifth Show of the Society held at Kelso, and was, on the whole, the most 
successful Highland Show that has yet been held in the Border counties. In pro¬ 
moting the success of the Show the Society had received the heartiest co-operation 
from tne town of Kelso, the counties of the Show district, and the local agricultural 
societies. The Town Commissioners of Kelso not only provided a beautiful showyard 
free of c harge, but also supplied water, and contributed a sum of £300 to the funds of 
the Show. Then, by means of voluntary assessment, the various County Councils 
contributed as follows: Berwickshire, £327, 10s. ; Roxburghshire, £343, 0s, lid.; 
Peeblesshire, £105, 6s. 4d.; and Selkirkshire, £93, 16s, 3d. ; while the Border Union 
Agricultural Society gave the handsome donation of £200, and the Berwickshire 
Agricultural Society the sum of £10. The local fund thus amounted m all to no less 
than £1379, 13s. 6d. The attendance of the public was small ou the fust and second 
days, but on the third and fourth days it was large for the district. The accounts 
show that the expenditure exceeded the receipts by about £353, which compares 
favourably with the adverse balance of £728 at Melrose in 1889, and of £1456 at 
Kelso in 1880. The display of live stock and implements was both extensive and of a 
high character. Sir James emphasised the fact that the contribution from the town 
of Kelso was the most liberal ever made to the Highland and Agricultural Society 
from any town which it had visited. He hoped other towns with much larger 
resources would emulate the example of Kelso. 

Edinburgh Show, 1899. 

Sir Jambs H. Gibson-Craig, Convener of the Local Committee, reported that the 
arrangements for the Show, to be held at Edinburgh on the 4th July and three 
following days, are well advanced. It was learned with the liveliest gratification 
that the Show is to be graced with the presence of Royalty. His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales had signified his intention of visiting the Show on the Wednesday 
and Thursday, the second and third days of the Show, and the people of Scotland 
will no doubt show their appreciation of the hononr which his Royal Highness thus 
confers upon the Society by attending the Show in great numbers, and offering his 
Royal Highness a right royal welcome. The prize-list for the Show is almost com* 
pleted, and will be issued early in February. It will be by far the most liberal 
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prize-list that has ever been offered by the Society, with the single exception of 
the list for the great Centenary Show in 1884. The amount offered by the Society 
itself will be about £1000 more than at the Edinburgh Show in 1898, while the 
contributions by private donors are exceedingly handsome. An excellent site for 
the Show had been obtained on Sir William Dick Cunyngham’s lands at Prestonfield, 
Newington. The Directors confidently anticipate that, with favourable weather, the 
Show will be a brilliant success, and some fresh “ records ” will be created. 

Captain Stewart said he desired to call attention to the very extraordinary changes 
which had been made by the Directors in the regulations for the clipping of Blackface 
sheep. To begin with, he did not think the Directors had power to alter the rule 
which had so long been in force, because that rule was passed at a general meeting. 
The way in which the rule had been dealt with during the past ten years had been, 
in his opinion, subversive of the interests of Blackface sheep, which were the most 
important sheep stock in Scotland, and the regulations regarding them should not 
be dealt with simply on the initiative of one or two breeders, but after consultation 
with all the Blackface breeders. The opinion of the Society ought to be taken into 
account before a regulation which had worked so well was altered. He now asked 
that the Directors take the matter back, and that they ascertain the wishes of Black¬ 
face breeders in general with regard to this rule. It ought to be impossible to alter 
such a rule on such short notice. If the Directors would say that they would take 
these points into consideration, he would be perfectly satisfied. He moved that the 
matter be remitted to the Directors for reconsideration. 

Mr C. J. N. Fleming seconded. 

Sir Robert Menzies said he thought the decision they came to the other day, not 
to consider the remonstrance addressed to them, was a great mistake. The Chairman 
was perfectly right m his ruling on that occasion, but the Directors were quite wrong 
in acting on the initiative of the reverend Director, in refusing to suspend the Standing 
Orders. 

Mr W. S. Ferguson, as the mover of the motion at the December meeting, desired 
to say that he did not admit that he knew nothing about Blackface sheep, but he quite 
admitted that he was not up to the quirks ana dodges which had been brought to 
light since this matter was debated. If he had been, he frankly acknowledged that 
he would not have brought forward his motion at the December meeting. If he had 
understood then what he understood now he certainly would not have done so, and he 
thought the best thing to do was to accept Captain Stewart’s motion. 

This was unanimously agreed to. % 

Stirling Show, 1900. 

Sir James H. Gibson-Craig reported that arrangements are progressing in con¬ 
nection with the Stirling Show of 1900. Application had been made to the County 
Councils in the Stirling district to raise the usual contributions towards the local fund 
by means of voluntary assessment, and it was earnestly hoped that in this matter the 
excellent examples of the County Councils in the districts visited by the Highland 
Show during the past few years will be followed m the Stirling district. It Was under¬ 
stood that the railway companies had come to an agreement as to the erection of a 
new railway station at Stirling, and it was hoped that the work of erection would be 
completed in time for the Show. Sir James desired to emphasise one difficulty about 
this Stirling Show, to which he called the attention of local parties. In spite of the 
promise by the railway companies to erect a new station, notliing whatever had yet 
been done towards that end. It was most important for the success of the Show that 
people should get to it and from it without difficulty, and so far there was no indica¬ 
tion that the railway companies had realised that fact. It seemed to him that unless 
operations were begun at once the station could not now be ready in time for the 
Show. 


District Shows and Cottages and Gardens. 

Mr Elliot, Hollybush, submitted the report on district competitions, showing that, 
in 1898, 305 districts participated in grants of money and medals. The total ex* 
penditure under this head amounted to £454. For the current year the Directors 
proposed the following grants : (1) Under section 1, fifteen districts for grants of £12 
each for cattle, horses, and sheep, and ten districts in intermediate competition with 
a grant of three silver medals each ; (2) under section 2, nine districts for grants of 
£15 each for stallions ; (3) twenty-five districts, two silver medals each ; (4) ploughing 
competitions, 210 medals; (5) cottages and gardens, twenty districts, two medlis 
each. The Directors also recommended the following special grants: £40 to the Higtt 
land Home Industries and Arts Association. £20 to the Kilmarnock Dairy ProducR 
Show, £5 to the Shetland Agricultural Society, and £3 each to Orkney and Ea#I 
Mainland (Orkney) Agricultural Societies. The total sum recommended to be given! 
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in 1899 amounts to £500. Mi 1 Elliot thought these grants did very good work indeed, 
and it was a pity more could not be done m that direction. 

Mr A. M. Gordon seconded the adoption of the report, which was agreed to. 

Chemical and Botanical. 

Mr Wilson of Carbeth, Convener of the Science Committee, reported upon the 
operations of this Committee. He stated that the investigations which are at present 
tne subject of experiment by the Science Committee are tne following:— 

(1) A feeding experiment with six score of sheep, to test the relative values of the 
various feeding-stuffs used as an adjunct to turnips in the South-West of Scotland. 
For the means of carrying out this important inquiry the Society is indebted to Mr 
M'Caig, Challoch, Leswaft, who put his land and stock at the service of the Committee, 
and isgiving the matter his personal attention. 

(2) The continuation of the experiment, the object of which is to determine to what 
crop in a five-year rotation it Is most profitable to apply farmyard manure. It is 
being carried out at Boon, on five fields of very equal soil, under the immediate super¬ 
intendence of Dr Sbirra Gibb. 

(3) An investigation into the cause of clover-sickness at Broomdykes, Chirnside, 
under the care of Mr James SomervaiL A very complete series of tests has shown 
that the disease, as it occurs on that farm, is not due to any deficiency in the 
fertility of the soil, nor to any defect which can be remedied by the application 
of manures. Other probable causes are being investigated by the Botanist and 
Entomologist of the Society. 

(4) An extensive series of experiments is now being undertaken to test the value 
of basic slag as a means of improving pastures and other grass-land, and to discover 
what are the conditions of soil favourable, or otherwise, to its use as a manure. The 
experiment also includes the application of superphosphate, potash salts, and lime, 
singly or in combination, and particular attention is being paid to the effects of 
these substances on hill pastures that have never been manured. Each experiment 
covers an acre of ground, and the manures are being supplied free of cost by the 
Society. 

Mr Wilson emphasised the importance of these experiments—especially those with 
basic slag. As they were all aware, that particular form of applying phosphates had 

S roved marvellously successful on certain kinds of hill-land, and had been somewhat 
isappointing on other kinds. They were very anxious to find out really where it was 
best to apply it, and where it would not effect any good. The expense of these ex¬ 
periments would be borne by the Society, but it would be as nothing compared with 
the information likely to be obtained from the experiments. 

Forestry, 

Sir Robert Menziks moved that the grant of £50 to the Lecturer in Forestry in 
the Edinburgh University be continued lor the current year. 

Captain Stewart seconded the motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 

Education. 

Mr Cross of Knockdon reported that at the examination held at the Dairy 
Institute, Kilmarnock, in the first week of October last for the National Diploma 
in Dairying there were fifteen candidates, of whom thirteen obtained the diploma. 
The experience regarding this national examination in dairying continued to be 
highly encouraging, and it was observed with satisfaction that a rising standard 
of education was displayed by the candidates. The next examination in Scotland 
will take place, as last year, at the Scottish Dairy Institute, Kilmarnock, on 
the first Monday of October and three following days. The Directors recommended 
that the grant of £60 to the Scottish Dairy Institute be continued for the current 
year. 

Mr Andrew Hutcheson seconded the adoption of the report. 

Publications. 

Mr J. M. Martin reported that the volume of * Transactions* for this year was now 
being printed, and would be issued to members next month, arrangements having 
been made to publish the volume earlier in the year than hitherto. 

On the motion of Mr James Hope, a vote of thanks was unanimously passed to the 
chairman, and the meeting separated. 
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GENERAL NOTICE. 

Tbs Highland Society was instituted m the year 1784, and incorporated by Boyal 
Charter in 1787. Its operation was at first limited to matters connected with the 
improvement of the Highlands of Scotland; but the supervision of certain depart¬ 
ments. proper to that part of the country, having been subsequently committed to 
special Boards of Management, several of the earlier objects contemplated by the 
Society were abandoned, while the progress of agriculture lea to the adoption of others 
of a more general character. The exertions of the Society were thus early extended to 
the whole of Scotland, and have, for the greater part of a century, been directed to 
the promotion of the science and practice of agriculture m all its branches 

In accordance with this more enlarged sphere of action, the original title of the 
Society was altered, under a Royal Charter, in 1834, to The Highland and Agri¬ 
cultural Society op Scotland. 

The leading purposes of the Institution are set forth in the following pages, where 
it will be found that Premiums are offered for Reports on almost every subject con¬ 
nected with the cultivation of the soil, the rearing and feeding of stock, the manage¬ 
ment of the dairy, the improvement of agricultural machinery and implements, the 
growth of timber, the extension of cottage accommodation, the application of chemical 
science; and the dissemination of veterinary information 

Among the more important measures which have been effected by the Society are— 

1. Agricultural Meetings and General Shows of Stock, Implements, Ac , held in the 
principal towns of Scotland, at which exhibitors from all parts of the United Kingdom 
are allowed to compete 

2. A system of District Shows instituted for tne purpose of improving the breeds of 
Stock most suitable for different parts of the country, and of aiding and directing the 
efforts of Local Agricultural Associations. 

3. The encouragement of Agricultural Education, under powers conferred by a 
supplementary Royal Charter, granted in 1856, and authorising “ The Council of 
the Highland and Agbicujtural Society on Education ” to grant Diplomas to 
Students of Agriculture , and by the establishment of Bursaries. The Bursanes were 
discontinued m 1892. 

4. The appointment of a chemist for the purpose of promoting the application of 
science to agriculture, and to superintend local experiments. 

5. The advancement of the Veterinary Art, by conferring Certificates on Students 
who have passed through a prescribed cumculum, and who are found, by public 
examination, qualified to practise. Now terminated in accordance with arrangements 
with the Royal College of veterinary Surgeons 

6. The establishment of a Botanical Department. 

7. The institution of a National Examination m Dairying, jointly with the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England 

8 The appomtment of Entomologist to advise members regarding insect pests 

9 The institution of an Examination m Forestry for First and Second Class Cer¬ 
tificates 

10 The annual publication of the ‘Transactions,’ which comprehend papers by 
selected writers, Prize Reports, and reports of experiments, also an abstract of the 
business at Board and General Meetings, and other communications. 

11. The management of a fund left by John, 5th Duke of Argyll (the original Presi¬ 
dent of the Society), to assist young natives of the Highlands who enter Her Majesty's 
Navy. 


CONSTITUTION AND MANAGEMENT 

The general business of The Highland and Agricultural Society is conducted 
under the sanction and control of the Royal Charters, referred to above, which autho¬ 
rise the enactment of Byo Laws 

The Office-Bearers consist of a President, Four Vice-Presidents, Thirty-two Ordinary 
and Twenty Extraordinary Directors, a Treasurer, an Honorary and an Acting Secre¬ 
tary, an Auditor, and other Officers 

fee Council on Education, under the Supplementary Charter, consists of Sixteen 
Members—Nine nominated by the Charter, and Seven elected by the Society. The 
Board of Examiners consists of Sixteen Members. 
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PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERS 


Members of tbs Soocty are entitled— 

1* To receive on application a free copy of the * Transactions * annually, 
5t To apply for District Premiums that may he offered, 

3. To report Ploughing Matches for Medals that may be offered, 

4. To Tree Admission to the Shows of the Society . 

5. To exhibit Live Stock and Implements at reduced rates, 1 

0. To have Manures and Feeding - Stuffs analysed at reduced fees, 

7. To have Seeds tested at reduced fees, 

8. To have Insect Pests and Diseases affecting Farm Crops inquired into, 

9. To attend and vote at General Meetings of the Society . 

10, To vote for the Flection of Directors, Ac,, Ac. 


ANALYSIS OF MANURES AND FEEDING-STUFFB 

The Fees of the Society’s Chemist for Analyses made for Members of the Society 
shall, until further notice, be as follow 

The estimation of one ingredient in a manure or feeding-stuff . . . . 8s. 

The estimation of two or more ingredients in a manure or feeding-stuff . . . 10s. 

These charges apply only to analyses made for the sole and private use of Members of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society who are not engaged \n the manufacture or sale of the 
substances analysed. 

The Society’s Chemist, if requested, also supplies valuations of manures, according 
to the Society’s scale of units. 


SEEDS, CROP DISEASES, INSECT PESTS, Ac. 

The rates of charges for the examination of plants and seeds, crop diseases, in¬ 
sect pests, Ac., will be found on pages 47 and 48. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 

Candidates for admission to the Society must be proposed by a Member, and are 
elected at the half-yearly General Meetings in January and June. It is not neces¬ 
sary that the proposer should attend the Meeting. 

CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 

The ordinary annual subscription is £1, 3s. 6d , and the ordinary subscription for 
life-membership is £12, 12s.; or after ten annual payments hate been made, £7, 7s. 
Proprietors farming the whole of their own lands, whose rental on the Valuation Boll 
does not exceed £o00 per annum, and all Tenant-Farmers, Secretaries or Treasurers 
of Local Agricultural Associations, Factors resident on Estates, Land Stewards, 
Foresters, Agricultural Implement Makers, and Veterinary Surgeons, none of them 
being also owners of land to an extent exceeding £500 per annum, are admitted on 
a subscription of 10s. annually, which may be redeemed by one payment of £5, 5s., 
or, after ten annual payments have been made, by one payment of £8, 3s. 3 Sub¬ 
scriptions are payable on election, and afterwards annually in January. 

Members are requested to send to the Secretary the names and addresses of 
Candidates they have to propose (stating whether the Candidates should be on the 
£1, 3s. 8d. or 10s. list). 

JAMES MACDONALD, Secretary, 

3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 


i Firms are not admitted as Members; but if one partner of a firm becomes a Member, the 
firm is allowed to exhibit at Members' rates. 

s Candidates claiming to be on the 10s. list must state under which of the above designations 
they are entitled to be placed on it. 
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$tesft»tnt. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


Ufce=P«aftjent0. 

Marquis of Lothian, K.T., Newbattle Abbey, Dalkeith. 

Earl of Rosebrry, K.G., Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh. 

Earl of Hopetoun, Hopetoun House, South Queeneferry. 

Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour of Whittinghame, M.P., Prestonkirk. 


Year of ©rtfnatj ©frettora. 

Election. 

/•Charles Howatson of Glenbuck, Glen buck. 

I Sir Ralph Anstruther of Balcaskie, Bart., Pittenweem. 

| Robert Paterson, Hill of Drip, Stirling, 

1895 Captain Thomas Hope of Bridge Castle, Westfield, Linlithgowshire. 
John Mark, Cairnbrogie, Old Meldrum. 

Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D., Mouswald Manse, Ruthwell, R.S.O. 
John Cran, Kirkton, Bunchrew, Inverness, 

^C. H. Scott Plummer of Sunderland Hall, Selkirk, 
f John Speir, Newton Farm, Newton, Glasgow. 

George Dun, Easter Kincaple, St Andrews. 

David Wilson ofCarbeth, killearn. 

1896 ^ 0HN ^‘HurcHEN Dobbte, Campend, Dalkeith. 

W. H. Lumsden of Balmedie, Aberdeenshire. 

Robert F. Dudgeon of Cargen, The Grange, Kirkcndbright 
John Maopherson Grant, Old Milton, Kingussie. 

Walter Elliot, Holly hush, Galashiels, 
f Alexander Cross of Knockdon, 19 Hope Street, Glasgow. 

Captain Clayhills Henderson of Invergowrie, R.N., Dundee. 

W. T. Malcolm, Dunmore Home Farm, Larbert. 

1897 Captain Robert Dundas, yr. of Amiston, Kirkhill, Gorebridge. 

' William Duthie, Tarves, Aberdeenshire. 

John M*Caig, Challoch, Leswalt. 

Jonathan Middleton, Clay of Allan, Fearn, Ross-shire. 

'•The Master of Polwarth, Humbie House, Upper Keith. 

E. Hedley Smith, B.L., Whittinghame, Prestonkirk. 

William Clark, Netherlea Farm, Cathcart. 

Archibald Stirling of Keir, Dunblane. 

1898 Ferguson, Pictstonhill, Perth. 

R. Shirra Gibb, Boon, Lauder. 

R. W. B, J ardine, yr. of Castlemilk, Lockerbie. 

Alexander M, Gordon of Newton, Insch, Aberdeenshire. 

J. Douglas Fletcher of Rosehaugh, Avoeh, R.S.O., Ross-shire. 
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Exttaortfnatg Sftettoro. 

I The Earl of Wemyss and Maboh, Gosford, Longniddry. 

Eight Hon. Mitchell Thomson, Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 

Sir Thomas D. Gibson-Carmiohabl of Skirling, Bart., M.P., Castle- 
Craig, Dolphinton. 

Sir William Dick Cunyngham of Prestonfield, Bart., Edinburgh. 

Sir Archibald Buchan Hepbubn of Smeaton, Bart., Prestonkirk. 
Major Robebt Gobdon Gilmoub of Craigmillar, Edinburgh. 

Bailie Thomas Sloan, 3 Hart Street, Edinburgh. 

James Hope, East Bams, Dunbar. 

George R. Glendinning, Hatton Mains, Kirknewton. 

Gayin Jack, Swanston, Colinton. 

1806 /^ ft° BBRT Menzies of Menzies, Bart, Camsemey, Aberfeldy. 

\ John Scott Dudgeon, Longnewton, St Boswells. 

{ 0. M. Cameron, Balnakyle, Munlochy. 

James Lockhart, Mains of Airies, Stranraer. 

William Ford, Fentonbarns, Drem. 

Sir Robert D. Monoreiffe of Moncreiffe, Bart., Bridge of Earn. 

{ John M. Martin, 32 Ann Street, Edinburgh. 

Andrew Hutcheson, Beechwood, Perth. 

John Wilson, Chapelhill, Cockburaspath. 

Wellwood Maxwell of Kirkennan, Dalbeattie. 


®IBce*Beatet0. 

Sir James H. Gibson-Craig of Riccarton, Bart, Treasurer, 

Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart, Honorary Secretary . 

James Macdonald, F.RS.E., Secretary. 

Rev. Archibald Scott, D.D., Chaplain. 

Andrew P. Aitken, D.Sc., 8 Clyde Street, Chemist . 

William Home Cook, C.A., Auditor. 

Tods, Murray, & Jamieson, W.S., Law Agents. 

A. N. M‘Alpine, 60 John Street, Glasgow, Consulting Botanist. 

R. S. MaoDougall, M.A., D.Sc., 3 Mertoun Place, Consulting Entomologist. 
John Macdiarmid, Clerk. 

Edward M. Cowie, Second Clerk . 

William Williams, F.R.C.V.S., Professor of Veterinary Surgery . 

William Blackwood & Sons, 46 George Street, Printers and Publishers. 
Keith & Co., 66 George Street, Advertising Agents . 

G. Waterston A Sons, 66 Hanover Street, Stationers. 

Thomas Smith A Sons, 47 George Street, Silversmiths. 

Alexander Kirkwood & Son, 9 St James’ Square, Medallists . 

John Watherston & Sons, Inspectors of Works. 

William Simpson, Messenger. 


GCftaittnan of ISoatb of DhcctotB. 

Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart. 


(Cfjaittnett of {Committee*. 

1. Argyll Naval Fund . . Captain G. D. Clayhills Henderson* 

2. Finance^ Chambers , and Law Sir James H. Gibson-Craig, Bart. 

8. Publications . . . Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D., Mouswald Manse. 

\ Shows .... Sir James H. Gibson-Craig, Bart. 

Science .... David Wilson of Carbeth. 

1 General Purposes . . Sir James H. Gibson-Craig, Bart, 

firm 
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COMMITTEES FOB 1898-99 


1. AHGYLL 1ST AVAL FUND. 

Capt. G. D. Clayhillg Henderson of Invergowrie, R.N., Dundee, Convener. 
Sir David Baibd of Newbyth, Bart., Prestonkirk. 

Sir Robert Menzies of Menzies, Bart., Camserney, Aberfeldy. 

John Maolaohlan of Maclachlan, 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 


2. FINANCE, CHAMBERS, AND LAW. 

Sir James H. Gibson-Craig of Riccarton, Bart., Convener. 

Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D., Mouswald Manse, Ruthwell, R.S.O. 
G. R. Glendinning, Hatton Mains, Kirknewton. 

John Soott Dudgeon, Longnewton, St Boswells. 

Alexander Cross of Knockdon, 19 Hope Street, Glasgow. 

A. M. Gordon of Newton, Insch, Aberdeenshire. 

Captain Robert Dundas, yr. of Arniston, Kirkhill, Gorebridge. 
John M‘Huiohen Dobbie, Campend, Dalkeith. 

Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart., Hon. Secretaiy, ex officio. 
William Home Cook, C.A., Auditor, ex officio. 


3. PUBLICATIONS. 

Rev. John Gillespie, LL D , Mouswald Manse, Ruthwell, R.S.O., Convener. 
Dr A. P. Aitken, 8 Clyde Street, Edinburgh. 

John Scott Dudgeon, Longnewton, St Boswells. 

John Speir, Newton Farm, Jtfewton, Glasgow. 

David Wilson of Carbeth, Killearn. 

R. Shirra Gibb, Boon, Lauder. 


4. SHOWS. 

Sir James H. Gibson-Craig of Riccarton, Bait., Currie, Convener. 
John M. Martin, 82 Ann Street, Edinburgh, Vice-Convener. 

Sir Robert Menzies of Menzies, Bart., Camserney, Aberfeldy. 
John Cran, Kirkton, Bunchrew, Inverness. 

Walter Ellioi, Hollybush, Galashiels. 

Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D., Mouswald Manse, Ruthwell, R.S 0. 
Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart., Leven. 

W. H. Lumsden of Balmedie, Aberdeen. 

John Marr, Cairnbrogie, Old Meldrum. 

James Lockhart, Mains of Aines, Stranraer. 

Jonathan Middleton, Clay of Allan, Fearn. 

R. Sinclair Scott, Burnside, Largs. 

W. S. Ferguson, Pictstonhill, Perth. 

George Dun, Easter Kincaple, St Andrews. 

Alex. M. Gordon of Newton, Insch, Aberdeenshire. 

Alex. Cross of Knockdon, 19 Hope Street, Glasgow. 

W. T. Malcolm, Dunmore Home Farm, Larbert. 
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G. R. Glendinning, Hatton Mains, Kirknewton. 

J. D. Fletcher of Rosehaugh, Avoch, R.S.O., Ross-shire. 
James Hope, East Barns, Dunbar. 

C. M. Cameron, Balnakyle, Munlochy, 

Charles Howatson of Glenbuck, Glenbuck. 

John Wilson, Chapelhill, Cockburnspath. 

William Duthie, Tarves, Aberdeenshire. 

Robert F. Dudgeon of Cargen, The Grange, Kirkcudbright. 
John M'Hutchen Dobbie, Campend, Dalkeith. 

John M'Caig, Challoch, Leswalt. 

R. W. B. Jardine, yr. of Castlemilk, Lockerbie. 

William Clark, Netherlea Farm, Cathcart. 


6 . SCIENCE. 

David Wilson of Carbeth, Killeam, Convener. 

Jonathan Middleton, Clay of Allan, Fearn, Rose-shire, Vice-Convener. 
G. R. Glendinning, Hatton Mains, Kirknewton. 

R, Shirr a Gibb, Boon, Lauder. 

The Hon. The Master of Polwarth, Humbie House, Upper Keith, 

W. S. Ferguson, Pictstonhill, Perth. 

John Speir, Newton Farm, Newton, Glasgow. 

John Scott Dudgeon, Longnewton, St Boswells. 

Andrew Hutcheson, Beechwood, Perth. 

Alex. Cross of Knockdon, 19 Hope Street, Glasgow. 

Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D., Mouswald Manse, Ruthwell, R.S.O. 

John Wilson, Chapelhill, Cockbuin&patli. 

Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart., Leveu, Fife. 

James Hope, East Barns, Dunbar. 

Sir Ralph Anstruther of Balcaskie, Bart., Pittenweera. 

John M'Hutchkn Dobbie, Campend, Dilkeith. 

John M‘Caig, Challoch, Leswalt. 

E. Bkdley Smith, B.L., Whittmghame, Prestonkiik. 

Captain Clayhills Henderson of Inveigowiie, R.N., Dundee. 

Dr Aitken, Chemist, ex officio. 

A. N. M ‘Alpine, Botanist, ex officio. 

Professor Williams, ex officio. 


6 . GENERAL PURPOSES. 

Sir James H. Gibson-Craig of Riccarton, BaTt, Currie, Convener . 

The Hon. The Master of Polwarth, Humbie House, Upper Keith. 

G. R. Glendinning, Hatton Mains, Kirknewton. 

Alex. M. Gordon of Newton, Insch, Aberdeenshire. 

Rev. John Gillespie, LL D. } Mouswald Manse, Ruthwell, R.S.O. 

James Hope, East Barns, Dunbar. 

John M. Martin, 32 Ann Stieet, Edinburgh. 

John M'Hutchen Dobbie, Campend, ^Dtelkeith. 

7. NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN DAIRYING. 

Alex Cross of Knockdon, 19 Hope Street, Glasgow, Convener. 

John Speiii, Newton Farm, Newton, Glasgow. 

David Wilson of Carbeth, Killeam. 

J. H. Turner, Portland Estates Ofhco, Kilmarnock. 

James Macdonald, Secretary. 

The President, Vice-Presidents, the Treasurer, Honorary Secretary, and Chair¬ 
man of Directors are members ex officiis of all Committees. 
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General Meetings.—By the Charter the Society must hold two General 
Meetings each year, and, under ordinary circumstances, they are held on 
the third Wednesday of the months of January and June, at one o’clock, 
in the Society’s Hall, 3 George IV. Bridge, for the election of Members 
and other business. Twenty a quorum. 

By a resolution of the General Meeting on 15th January 1879, a General 
Meeting of Members is held in the Showyard on the occasion of the Annual 
Show. This year it will be held at Edinburgh, on Wednesday, 5th July, 
at an hour to be announced in the programme of the Show. 

With reference to motions at General Meetings, Bye-Law No. 10 pro¬ 
vides—“ That at General Meetings of the Society no motion or proposal 
(except of mere form or courtesy) shall be submitted or entertained for 
immediate decision unless notice thereof has been given a week previously 
to the Board of Directors, without prejudice, however, to the competency 
of making such motion or proposal to the effect of its being remitted to 
the Directors for consideration, and thereafter being disposed of at a 
future General Meeting.” 

General Show at Edinburgh—4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th July.—Entries 
close for Implements, 1st May ; Stock, Poultry, and Dairy Produce, 
29tli May. 

Directors’ Meetings. — The Board of Directors meet on the first 
Wednesday of each month from November till June inclusive, at half¬ 
past one o’clock p.m., and occasionally as business may require, on a 
requisition by three Directors to the Secretary, or on intimation by him. 
Seven a quorum. 

Nomination of Directors.—Meetings of Members, for the purpose 
of nominating Directors to represent the Show Districts on the Board 
for the year 1899-1900, will be held at the places and on the days after 
mentioned:— 


1. Edinburgh, 3 George IV. Bridge, 

2. Glasgow, North British Station Ilotel, 

3. Stirling, Golden Lion Hotel, 

4. Perth, Salutation Hotel, 

5. Kelso, Cross Keys Ilotel, . 

6. Dumfries, King’s Arms Hotel, . 

7. Aberdeen, Imperial Hotel, . 

8. Inverness, Caledonian Hotel, 


Wednesday, 15th Feb., at 2. 
Wednesday, 22nd Feb., at 1. 
Friday, 24th Feb., at 1.30. 
Friday, 3rd March, at 2. 
Friday, 10th March, at 12.30. 
Wednesday, 15th March, at 1. 
Friday, 17tli March, at 12. 
Tuesday, 21st March, at 12.30. 


The nomination of Proprietors or other Members paying the higher 
subscription must be made in the 1st, 2nd, 4th, and 5th Districts; ana the 
nomination of Tenant-Farmers or other Members paying the lower sub¬ 
scription, in the 3rd, 6th, 7th, and 8th Districts. 

Committee Meetings.—Meetings of the various Committees are held 
as required. 

The Examinations for 1899 for the Society’s Diploma and 
Certificate in Agriculture and Certificates in Forestry are fixed to be 
held as follows: Forestry written, 10th and 11th April; Agricultural 
written, 12th and 13th April; Oral, both subjects, 14th April. 
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CERTIFICATE AND DIPLOMA IN AGRICULTURE. 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 

By a Supplementary Charter under the Great Seal, granted in 1856, the 
Society is empowered to grant Diplomas. 

Member8 of Council named by Charter. 

The President of the Highland and Agricultural Society —President. 
The Lord Justice-General— Vice-President. 

The Lord Advocate. The Professor of Botany. 

The Dean of Faculty. The Professor of Chemistry. 

The Professor of Agriculture. The Professor of Natural His- 
The Professor of Anatomy. tory. 

Members of Council nominated by Society. 

The Master of Polwarth. Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D., Mous- 

Sir James H. Gibson-Craig of wald, Ruth well, R.S.O. 

Riccarton, Bart. John Marr, Cairnbrogie, Old Mel- 

R.G.Wardlaw Ramsay of White 1 * ill. drum 

W. J. Maxwell, yr. of Mum * - * i *-"Zander Cross of Knockdon. 
Terraughtie, Dumfries" « 

$landing Acting Committee. 


T xjOrd Justice-General— Convener. 



Board of Examiners. 

Science and Practice of Agriculture. —Professor Wallace, University, 
Edinburgh; James Hope, East Barns, Dunbar; James Biggar, 
Grange Farm, Dalbeattie ; Professor Wright, Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College, 60 John Street, Glasgow; George R. 
Glendinning, Hatton Mains, Kirknewton ; and James I. Davidson, 
Saughton Mains, Corstorphine, Edinburgh. 

Botany — A. N. M‘Alpine, Technical College, 60 John Street, Glasgow, 
and Dr R. S. M‘Dougall, Edinburgh. 

Chemistry , Physics , and Agricultural Chemistry. —Dr A. P. Aitken, 
Edinburgh ; Dr William Craig, Edinburgh. 

Natural History. —Professor Cossar Ewart, Edinburgh, and J. A. 

Thomson, M.A., 11 Ramsay Gardens, Edinburgh. 

Veterinary Science. —Prof. Williams, Edinburgh ; Principal Dewar, 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Clyde Street, Edinburgh ; Principal 
M‘Call, Veterinary College, Buccleuch Street, Glasgow; and R. 
Rutherford, F.RC.V.S., 12 Bread Street, Edinburgh. 

Field-Engineering. — David Alan Stevenson, C.E., Edinburgh, and 
A. W. Belfrage, C.E., Edinburgh. 

Book-lceeping. —William Home Cook, C.A., Edinburgh, and J. Wilson 
Brodie, C.A., Edinburgh. 

The maximum number of marks in each subject is 100 In Agiiculture, 76 marks qualify 
for Diploma and 60 tor Certificate; m other subjects, 60 for Diploma and 40 for Certificate. 
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BYE-LAWS. 

I. That, in terms of the Charter, the Society shall nominate seven 
members to act on the Council on Education. 

II. That the Council shall appoint a Board of Examiners on the follow¬ 
ing subjects:—Science and Practice of Agriculture ; Botany ; Chemistry; 
Natural History ; Veterinary Science ; Field-Engineering; and Book¬ 
keeping. 

III. That the Examination shall be both written and oral, and that the 
value of the answers shall be determined by numbers. 

IV. That there be two grades in the Examination, 1 (1) “ First-Class 
Certificate in Agriculture,” and (2) “ Diploma in Agriculture.” 

V. That to pass for the M First-Class Certificate,” a candidate must be 
acquainted with the science and practice of agriculture, botany, chem¬ 
istry, natural history, veterinary science, field-engineering, and book¬ 
keeping ; and that a certificate in the following terms, bearing the corporate 
seal and arms of the Society, signed by the President or Vice-President of 
the Council on Education and by the Secretary, shall be granted to candi¬ 
dates passing this Examination :— 

“ These are to certify that on the , A. B. was examined, 

and has been found to possess a knowledge of the science and practice of 
agriculture, botany, chemistry, natural history, veterinary science, field¬ 
engineering, and book-keeping.” 

VI. That to pass for the “Diploma,” a candidate must possess a 
thorough knowledge of the science and practice of agriculture, botany, 
chemistry, natural history, veterinary science, field-engineering, and book¬ 
keeping ; and that a diploma in the following terms, bearing the corporate 
seal and aims of the Society, and signed by the President or Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the Council on Education and by the Secretary, shall be granted 
to candidates passing this Examination :— 

“ These are to certify that on the , A. B. was examined, 

and has been found to be proficient in the science and practice of agricul¬ 
ture, botany, chemistry, natural history, veterinary science, field-engineer¬ 
ing, and book-keeping.” 

VII. That each successful candidate for the Society’s Agricultural 
Diploma shall thereby become eligible to be elected a free life member of 
the Society. 

VIII. That a Standing Acting Committee of the Council on Agricultural 
Education shall be appointed by the Directors. 

Entrance Fee. —A lee ot £1is charged for admission to the Examination, this fee 
to be returned to those who obtain the Diploma at the particular Examination for 
which the fee is paid. 

Note .—The names of Diploma Free Life Members will be found in the 
list of Members of the Society. 


1 The Examinations will be held m 1899 on the 12th, 13th, and 14th April. 
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The list of those who, up till 1893, had obtained the First-Class Certi¬ 
ficate appears in vol. v., fifth series (1893), of the i Transactions.* The 
following have since obtained 

FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES* 

1894. David Blair, Bankfoot, lnverkip. 

1894. B. R. S. Prichard, Bridington, Bristol. 

1895. Wm. Cook Brackenridge, Agricultural College, Aspatria. 

1895. David Dickinson, do. do. 

1895. John Ltjker, do. dp. 

1895. David Donald, Whiteinch. 

1895. F. J. Walkingion, Greythorn, Kingstown. 

1895. Sydney Edwards Pougnet, Edinburgh. 

1896. J. I. Steel, 54 Cecil Street, Carlisle. . 

1896. James Wood, Grammar School, DarlinAn. 

1897. John F. Blaokshaw, Holly Bank, MarWn, Chelford. 

1897. David S. Bell, Auchtertyre, Coupar- Angus. 

1897. Harold G. Brwk, 7 Hughenden Terrace, Glasgow, W. 

1897. William Bruc$?Tu11o of Benholra, Johnshaven. 

1897. John Camplin, Agricultural College, Aspatria. 

1897. William Edwards, 242 Nantwich Road, Crewe. 

1897. Arthur C. Oldman, Agricultural College, Aspatria. 

1897«#John C. Rushton, Hilderstone, Stone, Staffs. 

1897. Arthur Wm. Sheldon, Agricultural College, Aspatria. 

1897. J. Grant Smith, Inverallan, Grahtown, N B. 

1897. William Taylor, Ninebanks, Allendale, Northumberland. 

1897. Wm. Montgomery Tod, 11 Carlyle Road, Cambridge. 

1898. Joseph Appleby, Agricultural College, Aspatria. 

1898. William H. Bebbington, Agricultural and Hoiticultural 
School, Holmes Chapel. 

1898. Arthur F. Borthwicic, Lucklaw Hill, Leuchars. 

1898. Bernard W. Bull, Holmes Chapel. 

1898. James Thomson Cole, Fell Court, Torquay, Devon. 

1898. William Galloway, Wa^pherflatt, Lanark. 

1898. Wm. Septimus Harrison, Agricultural College, Aspatria. 

1898. Mapthew H. Howie, Claclmn Farm, Roseneath. 

1898. W. C. Jardine, 140 Mains St., Blythswood Square, Glasgow. 
1898. Arthur P. Ker, Agiicultuial College, Aspatria. 

1898. Thomas Newton, Holmes Chapel. 

1898. James Pimtott, do. 

1898. William Reynolds, do. 

1898. Fred Smtth, do, 

1898, Bernard N. Wale, Burton Bandalle, Loughborough. 


SYLLABUS OF EXAMINATION 

FOR DIPLOMA AND CERTIFICATE. 

I.—SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURE. 

1. Geology. —Geological strata—surface geology—formation of soils— 
bheir classification—pnysical characters and composition—suitability for 
3ultivation. 

2. Drainage , drc. —The principles on which drainage, irrigation, and 
warping operations should be based and carried out. 
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3. Top-dressing. —The application of lime—marl—clay, &c. 

4. Rotations ,—The principle of rotations—rotations suitable for different 
soils—systems of farming. 

5. Manures. — The composition of manures — general and special— 
amounts used per acre—period and mode of application. 

6. Foodstuffs .—The composition of feeding substances—their suitabil¬ 
ity for different classes of farm stock—considerations affecting their 
use. 

7. Crops .—“ How crops grow our farm crops—their cultivation, in¬ 
cluding cleaning, harvesting, and storage—diseases—insect injuries and 
remedies. The formation and management of plantations. 

8. Ensilage. — Sweet and sour silage — different forms of silos and 
systems of ensilage. 

9. Weather. —Meteorology, or the laws of climate as affecting plant- 
life—the influence of light and heat on cultivation—of absorption and 
retention of heat and moisture—of porosity and capillarity in soils. 

10. Live Stock .—The breeding, rearing, feeding, and general treatment of 
farm stock—the different breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs—their 
characteristics—the districts where they are generally met with. 

11. Machinery .—The machines and implements used in farming—their 
uses, prices, ana the principal points to be attended to in their construc¬ 
tion. 

12. Mechanical Powers. —The “prime movers/’ or sources of power used 
in agriculture : man—horse—wind—water—steam—their relative values 
and advantages. 

13. Farming Capital .—Calculations of the cost of stocking and working 
arable, stock, and dairy farms. 

Text-books .—Stephens’ ‘Book of the Farm/ William Blackwood & Sons, 
Edinburgh and London; Pringle’s ‘Live Stock of the Farm/William 
Blackwood & Sons; Wallace’s ‘ Farm Live Stock of Great Britain/ 
Crosby Lockwood & Son ; M‘Connell’s ‘ Agiicultural Facts and Figures/ 
Crosby Lockwood & Son ; ‘ Our Farm Crops/ Blackie & Son ; ‘ How Crops 
Grow/ Macmillan & Co.; Warington’s ‘ Chemistry of the Farm/ Vinton 
& Co., Limited, London; Aikman’s ‘ Manures and Manuring/ William 
Blackwood & Sons ; M‘Alpine’s ‘ Grasses ’; Geikie’s ‘ Outlines of Geology.’ 

II.—BOTANY. 

1. Nutritive Organs of Plants.—K oot, stem, leaves. Functions of roots. 
Various kinds of stem, with examples. Use of the stem. Structure of 
leaves. Different kinds of leaves. Arrangement and functions of leaves. 

2. Reproductive Organs .—Flower and its parts. Arrangements of the 
whorls of the flower—calyx, corolla, stamens, pistil. Ovule. Mature 
pistil or fruit. Pruning and grafting. Seed. Young plant or embryo. 
Sprouting of the seed, or germination. 

3. General Principles of Classification .—Meaning of the terms Class, 
Order, Genus, and Species. Illustrations of natural orders taken from 
plants used in agriculture, such as grain crops, grasses, clovers, vetches, 
turnips, mangel-wurzel, peas, beans, &c. Practical examination in fresh 
specimens and models ; some of the latter may be seen in the Museum at 
the Koyal Botanic Garden, which is open daily to the public, free 

Text-book. —Balfour’s ‘ Elements of Botany/ A. & C. Black. 

III.—'CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 

Physics. 

Matter. —Essential properties. Measurement of mass and capacity— 

decimal system. Solids, general properties. Liquids—capillarity, os- 
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mosis, hydrostatic law. Gases—density, diffusion, barometer, Boyle’s 
law, Charles’s law. 

Energy. 

Transformation and conservation of energy. Heat—temperature, 
thermometer, conduction, convection, radiation, mechanical equivalent 
of heat. Light—refraction, polarisation, the spectrum. 

Chemistry . 

Processes—solution, filtration, sublimation, distillation, crystallisation, 
dialysis. Fundamental laws—constant proportion, multiple proportion, 
Avogadro’s law, periodic law. Classification of the elements—char¬ 
acteristics of the commoner elements. Water—natural waters, their 
common impurities, soft and hard waters, water storage, water puri¬ 
fication, composition, analysis, hydrates, steam, latent heat of water and 
steam. Hydrogen. Oxygen, oxides. Acids, bases, salts. Nitrogen, 
ammonia, nitric acid, nitrates and nitrites. The atmosphere—relation 
to animal and vegetable life. Chlorine—hydrochloric acid, chlorides, 
hypochlorites, bleaching - powder, bleaching, disinfection, chlorates. 
Bromine, iodine, and fluorine, and their chief compounds. Sulphur, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphuric acid and sutah^es, sulphurous acid, 
sulphites, and thiosulphates. Phosphorus, oxioki of phosphorus, phos¬ 
phates. Borates and silicates. Carbon, its oxides, carbonates, carbon 
disulphide. Hydrocarbons, chloroform, alcohols, ether, aldehyde, amines 
and amides, formic, acetic, oxalic, lactic, tanaric, and citric acids and 
their commonest salts. Glycerol, saponificatiw. Distillation of wood 
and coal. Benzene, anilin, carbolic acid, bl^oie acid, turpentine. 
Hydrocyanic acid, cyanides, cyanates. Urea, unc and hippuric acids. 

The following metals, their ores, metallurgy, oxides, and more impor¬ 
tant salts—potassium, sodium, barium, calcium, ^magnesium, aluminium, 
zinc, manganese, iron, chromium, bismuth, antimony, arsenic, lead, cop¬ 
per, mercury, silver, tin, platinum. * 

The chief tests for these metals and for the following acids—sul¬ 
phuric, sulphurous, phosphoric, carbonic, hydrochloric, nitric, acetic, and 
oxalic. Alkaloids, morphin, quinin, strychnin. 


IV.—AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

1. Soils .—Their origin, formation, and classification. The physical and 
chemical properties of soils, and their improvement by physical and chem¬ 
ical means—their relation to air and water. Nitrification and the biology 
of the soil. 

2. Plants .—The mineral and organic constituents of plants. The sub¬ 
stances required for plant nutrition, and their relative importance. The 
chemical processes occurring in the germination, growth, ana maturation of 
plants. Albuminoids, amides, and amido acids. Carbohydrates—sugars, 
starch, cellulose, pentoses. Fermentations—alcoholic, acetic, lactic, and 
butyric. Plant decay. 

3. Manures .—Farmyard manure—its composition, improvement, and 
conservation. Fertilisers — their classification, composition, uses, and 
abuses—their mutual compatibility—their suitability for different crops 
and for different soils. The investigation and analysis of fertilisers, and 
their valuation and economic application. The conducting of manurial 
experiments. 

4. Crops .—The chemical composition of the more important crops, and 
their mutual relations. The science of rotations. Symbiosis. 
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B. Fodders.—The general composition of the different classes of fodder 
crops. The circumstances affecting the nutritive value and digestibility 
of fodders. The injuries and impurities to which they are liable. The 
analysis and investigation of fodders. The detection of impurities in 
concentrated fodders. 

6. Animal Nutrition .—The main facts regarding respiration and di¬ 
gestion. The production of flesh, fat, and bone. The nutrient ratio as a 
guide in stock-feeding. The calculation of dietaries. The relation of 
food to the age, condition, and progress of stock, and also to work. The 
conducting of feeding experiments. 

7. Dairy Produce .—Tne chemical composition of milk. The testing 
and analysis of milk. The circumstances affecting milk production. 
Milk preservation. The composition of butter and cheese, and the chem¬ 
ical and physical conditions requisite for the production of butter and 
cheese of good quality. The sophistications of dairy produce and their de¬ 
tection. The diseases of milk and cheese, and the means of preventing 
their occurrence. The general scientific conduct of the dairy. 

8. The Relation of Food to Manure.—The quality of manure derived 
from different kinds of stock, according to age, use, and feeding. Circum¬ 
stances affecting the value of manures derived from feeding. The estima¬ 
tion of unexhausted fertility under different systems of feeding, manuring, 
and croppmg. 

Text-books. —Boscoe’s ‘ Lessons in Elementary Chemistry,' Macmillan & 
Co., London, price 4s. 6d.; Johnston and Cameron’s ‘Elements of Agri¬ 
cultural Chemistry and Geology,’ William Blackwood & Sons ; Johnston’s 
‘How Crops Grow,’ Macmillan & Co., London; Warington’s ‘Chemistry 
of the Farm,’ Yinton & Co., Limited, London. 


V.—NATURAL HISTORY. 

1. Zoology. 

1. The characters distinguishing the primary divisions of the Animal 
Kingdom. 

2. A general knowledge of British Mammals, Birds, and Fresh-water 
Fishes. A more special knowledge of the natural history of the domestic 
animals and their parasites. 

3. The classification of insects, and a knowledge of those which are 
injurious to crops. 

Text-book. —Nicholson’s ‘ Introductory Text-Book of Zoology,’ William 
Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

2. Geology. 

1. A general knowledge of the chemical composition and physical char¬ 
acters of the rock-forming minerals, and of the composition and mode of 
occurrence of the common rocks. The changes in rocks and minerals 
induced by weathering. 

2. The terms (Hip, Strike, &c.) used in descriptive field Geology. 

3. A general knowledge of the great geological formations, with their 
characteristic fossils. 

4. The geological sources of the leading economic mineral products. 

6. Influence of the geological structure of a country on the configura¬ 
tion of the land and the composition of the soil. 

Text-books. —Page’s ‘ Introductory Text-Book of Geology ’ and Lyell’s 
‘Students’ Elements of Geology.’ 
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VI. —VETERINABY SCIENCE 

1. Anatomy of the digestive organs of horse, ox, and sheep, including 
their structural differences. 

2. The digestive processes and principles of nutrition in the above 
animals. 

3. A general knowledge of the blood and its circulation, and the pro¬ 
cesses of respiration, secretion, and excretion. 

4. The physiology of reproduction, and its bearings on healthy breeding. 

5. The period of utero-gestation in the mare, cow, ewe, and sow, and the 
special management of these animals prior to, at the time of, and after 
parturition 

6. The feeding and general management of farm stock. 

7. Their more common diseases, with the general principles of treatment. 

Text-books. —‘Youatt on Sheep,’ price 7s. 6d.; Steel’s ‘Diseases of the 

Ox,’ price 15s. ; Williams’s ‘Principles and Practice of Veterinary Sur¬ 
gery,’ price 30s.; Williams’s ‘ Principles and Practice of Veterinary Medi¬ 
cine,’ price 30s. 

VII. —FIELD-ENGINEERING. 

1. Land-surveying with the chain. 

2. Mensuration of aieas of land, m impel iai and Scotch acres, from 
a chain survey or from a plan. 

3. Levelling with the ordinary levelling instrument and staff, and cal¬ 
culating levels and gradients 

Text-book .— * Rudimentary Treatise on Land and Engineering Survey¬ 
ing,’ by T. Baker, C.E., Weale’s Series, price 2s. Part i. chaps. 1, 2, 3, 
and 6, and part n. chap. 1, to be read. 


VIII.—BOOK-KEEPING. 

1. Questions in Practice and Proportion. 

2. Book-keeping—Describe books to be kept; give examples—taking 
of stock. 

Text-book .—Stephens’ ‘ Practical System of Farm Book-keeping,’ William 
Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, price 2s. 6d. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS, 1898 
AGRICULTURE. 

1. On a farm of 200 acres of good arable land, within three miles of a 
manufacturing town, a dairy of 50 Cumberland shorthorn cows is kept to 
produce milk for immediate consumption, and full advantage is taken of 
the local market for farm produce of all descriptions. State (1) what 
system of farming should be adopted, (2) how you would feed and manage 
the cows, (3) the amount of produce of different kinds you would expect 
from the farm, (4) how you would dispose of it, and at what prices. After 
showing how the fertility of the land may be maintained, and stating the 
rent and taxes per acre, show roughly what profit should be got per 
annum from the holding. 
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2. Write a short paper on the advantages of green manuring, and ex¬ 
plain how leguminous plants are superior to other plants for this purpose. 

3. Write a short paper on the utilisation of steam as a motive power 
on the farm. Explain for what purposes it is suitable. State its cost for 
tillage purposes as compared with horse power, and point out the advan¬ 
tages and the disadvantages of steam tillage. 

4. Give an account of “the potato disease,” its nature, progress, and 
effects, and state what can be done to prevent or diminish its ravages. 

5. Take a 500-acre farm on which 60 acres of turnips yielding 30 tons 
per acre are annually grown ; state how many bullocks—each bullock to 
be 9 cwt. live weight when bought in on 1st October—you would expect 
to fatten in the course of the winter on these turnips along with straw or 
hay and cake. State what weight of roots, fodder, and cake each bullock 
would require per week. State what price per live weight cwt. you would 
expect to buy the store bullocks at in the autumn, and what price per live 
weight cwt. you would expect to sell them at in the spring. Estimate the 
value of the roots, straw, and cake, and make up a profit and loss account 
on the transaction. 

6. Take a farm of 500 acres of good arable loamy soil, rented at 30s. per 
acre—the farm to be three miles from a railway station and six miles from 
a market town. Assume that you have full freedom of cultivation and 
free sale of produce. State what system of cultivation you would follow 
in such a case, what acreage you would have under the different crops 
per annum, what artificial manures you would apply to the different 
crops, and what yield per acre of these crops you would expect to have. 
Also state how many horses and ploughmen you would require for the 
system of cultivation you describe, and what you would expect your labour 
bill to be in the course of the year. 

7. Explain shortly the comparative advantages and disadvantages of 
applying dung (1) in autumn or winter on the surface before ploughing, 
and (2) m spring in drills. State the number and distance apart of heaps 
which should be drawn from each cart of dung when applying thirty-two 
carts per acre on stubble, and twenty-four carts per acre in drills—five 
drills being dunged simultaneously. On latter basis, and assuming the 
dung to be stored in the fields under cultivation, state the number of 
horses and labourers necessary to drill, dung, spread, and cover about 4 
imperial acres per day, and how you would employ them. 

8. Explain shortly the comparative advantages of (1) manual reapers 
and (2) binders. State whether in good weather manual or binder cut 
sheaves would be first ready for leading, and which would suffer most in 
stook in bad weather. State also the number of hands necessary to attend 
each, and the relative cost per acre (exclusive of horse-power) of cutting, 
binding, and stooking an average crop of grain in each case. 

(Three hours allowed.) 


BOTANY. 

1. Classify (a) mangel, ( b) parsley. 

2. How would you distinguish any three of the six named grasses, in 
flower, and in absence of flower?— 

Perennial ryegrass (Loliurn perenne ). 

Meadow fescue {Festuca pratensu). 

Couch-grass {Triticum repens). 
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Tufted hair-grass (Aim ccespitosa). 

False oat (Arena elatior). 

Bough-stalked meadow-grass (Poa trivialis), 

3. State the essential and external conditions for the discharge of the 
functions of a green leaf. 

4. What is a biennial plant? Specify and explain the peculiarities 
presented by the roots of biennials. 

5. Describe the specimen. 

(An hour and a half allowed,) 


CHEMISTKY AND PHYSICS. 

1. Explain Boyle’s Law. 

2. Show by means of examples the difference between Potential Energy 
and Kinetic Energy. 

3. Describe what takes place when a solution of Caustic Potash is 
added to aqueous solutions of the following salts: silver nitrate, lead 
acetate, ferric chloride, ammonium carbonate. 

4. What are the chief products of the distillation of wood? How 
would you separate them? 

Agricultural Chemistry. 

1. What is the composition of Felspar ? What are the products of its 
natural decomposition ? 

2. Describe the chemical changes that occur in barley during the 
process of malting. 

3. How would you test for Phosphate, Potash, and Ammonia in a 
manure ? 

4. What is the chemical difference between grape sugar and cane 
sugar ? By what chemical tests are they distinguishable l 

(Two hours allowed .) 


NATURAL HISTORY. 



Zoology. 


1. Discuss the agricultural imp6i9HKl|l of earth wormgSBF 

2. Give a short account of the site-history of two of the following 
animals; liver-fluke, blow-fly or bluebottle, eel, frog. 

3. Mention the period of gestation in the following mammals: mare, 
cow, sheep, and pig. >JIow is the embryo m any one of these nourished 
during development 

4. State what you know of the structure, habits, and economic import 
tance of the mole. How does a mole essentially differ from a rabbit or 
a stoat ? 
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Geology. 

1. Give a short account of the formation of coal; and mention any three 
Vertebrate fossils which might be found in Carboniferous rocks. 

2. Explain <my two of the following :— 

(a) Crag-ana-tail. 

(b) False-bedding. 

(c ) A raised beach. 

(a) Boulder-clay. 

3. Give a short account of the Eocene Vertebrates, and point out how 
Eocene Ungulates differ from recent forms. 

4. Mention the characteristic plants of the Cretaceous Period. 

(An hour and a half allowed,) 


VETERINARY SURGERY. 

1. Describe briefly the process of Rumination. 

2. What is the difference between venous and arterial blood? State 
what change is necessary for the conversion of the former into the latter. 

3. If your neighbour’s stock is affected with Foot-and-Mouth Disease, 
what precautionary measures would you adopt to prevent the spread of 
the disease to yours ? 

4. What is the mode of attachment of the placental membranes to the 
uterus of the cow ? How soon after calving should they be expelled ; and 
what may occur if they are unduly retained ? 

6. What is “Strangles”? What animals are usually affected by it? 
What are the symptoms in a typical case ? How would you deal with an 
outbreak among colts at grass l 

6. With regard to splints in horses, state what the causes are that 
geneially give lise to them, their most common site, and the character 
of the lameness that they produce. 

(An hour and a half allowed.) 


MENSURATION AND FIELD-ENGINEERING. 

Note. —Candidates must work out the questions on sheets of paper which will be 
supplied to them, which sheets must bear the Candidate’s number, and be lodged, 
along with this examination paper, with the Secretary. The answers to the 
questions, excepting Nos. 2, 4, and 6, aie also to be failed in on this paper. 

Note of Imperial Measure. 

10,000 square links = 1 square chain. 

625 do. = 0*0625 do. = 1 pole. 

25,000 do. = 2*5 do. = 40 poles = 1 rood. 

100,000 do. = 10 do. = 160 do. * 4 roods =1 acre. 

The imperial is to the Scotch acre as 1 : 1*261 nearly. 

1. Find the area of a rectangular field A B C D. Give the answer in 
acres and decimals; and also in acres, roods, and poles. 
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2. From the following notes in a Survey Book make sketch-plan, and 
find the contents or area, of a field in acres and decimals. 


Perpendiculars or offsets 
on left. 

Base line to 

©c. 

2200 

Perpendiculars or offsets 
on right 


1500 

D=740 

B=520 links. 

1000 links 


Begin at 

point © A and 

range East 


3. The contents of a piece of land being 650 Scotch acres, give the 
area in imperial acres and decimals. 

4. Divide the right-angled triangular field ABC among three persons 
whose ownership is worth £25, £55, and £70 respectively, so that each 
may have use of water at the point C. Give the areas belonging to each 
in acres and decimals (to three places), and the length of each person’s 
boundaiy on the line A B. 

5. Measure by scale, and mark in links on the paper the measurements 
necessary to calculate the area of the field ABCJ); also give the area 
in acres, roods, and poles. 

6. Write down, as if m a level-book, the staff-readings in feet and 
decimals shown ; reduce them, beginning at A, and give the difference 
between the water-levels of two ponds A and B, and also the height of 
the intervening points C, D, E, F above datum. 

(An howr and a half allowed.) 


AEITHMETIC AND BOOK-KEEPING. 

1. If 36 men working 8 hours a-day for 16 days can dig a trench 72 
yards long, 18 wide, ana 12 deep, in how many days, working 12 hours a- 
day, will 32 men dig a trench 64 yards long, 27 wide, and 18 deep ? 

2. A person rents a piece of land for £120 a-year. He lays out £625 
in buying 50 bullocks. At the end of the year he sells them, having ex¬ 
pended £12, 10s. on labour. How much per head must he gam by them 
to realise his rent and expenses and 10 per cent on his original outlay ? 

3. A merchant imports goods, paying 3 per cent on the cost price for 
freight and duty. He sells to the retailer at 15 per cent profit on his 
whole outlay ; the retailer sells at 25 per cent profit. What is the cost 
price of goods which are sold to the consumer for £2369 ? 

4. Find by Practice the cost Of 6 cwt 2 qrs. 21 lb. 8'oz. at £5, 16s. 8d. 
per cwt. 

5. Divide £858, 6s. 8d. among five persons in such a way that the first 
may have twice as much as the second, the second thrice as much as the 
third, the third four times as much as the fourth, and the fourth five times 
as much as the fifth. 

6. If a square field 210 yards long codt 27s. to plough, what will a square 
field 350 yards long cost to plough T 
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7. Name the different books that ought to be kept by a farmer, and 
describe how these ought to be brought to a close. 

8. The following are the Receipts and Payments by James Thomson, 
farmer at Braehead Farm, for crop and year ending 1st October 1897, 
Frame a Branched Account of Charge and Discharge 


1896. 

Oct. 1. Balance on hand ..... 

n 26. Paid for 3 sacks of oatmeal, at 25s. 

Nov. 8. u J. Smith for plough ... 

m 11. h Fire insurance premium 
ii 15. Received for wheat sold, and paid into bank 
if 22. Drawn from bank, and paid farm-servants 5 half- 
year’s wages ..... 
ii 25. Paid A. Breck, saddler, his account 
Dec. 1. Drawn from bank, and paid for cattle 
ir ii Received for barley sold, and lodged in bank 

1897. 

Jan. 1. Paid the following accounts— 

Robert Armstrong, blacksmith . 

Alexander Grant, mason 
Charles Ure, slater .... 

it 26. Drawn from bank, and paid half-year’s rent 
Feb. 1. Paid income-tax ..... 

ii 16. Drawn from bank, and paid John Orr for cake 
Mar. 8. Received for cattle sold, and paid into bank 
May 26. Drawn from bank £185, 6s. 6d., and paid farm- 
servants’ half-year’s wages 
ii 28. Paid for railway sleepers fox fences 
June 10. ii for turnip-seed .... 

ii 24. Drawn from bank, and paid half-year’s rent 
Aug. 31. Received from shepherd for fallen mutton 
Sept. 30. Drawn from bank, and paid harvest expenses 
ii ii Interest charged by bank on current account 


£30 10 6 
3 15 0 
6 0 0 
8 17 6 
276 1 4 

170 10 3 
6 0 0 
350 0 0 
210 7 9 


3 0 0 
1 10 0 
5 6 0 
250 0 0 
12 19 7 
15 0 0 
979 15 0 

150 6 6 
2 0 0 
15 0 0 
250 0 0 
3 0 0 
90 0 0 
0 7 8 


{An hour and a half allowed.) 
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VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 

The Society established a Veterinary Department in 1823, but by an 
arrangement made with the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeon^ the 
Society's examination ceased in 1881. Holders of the Society’s Veterinary 
Certificate are entitled to become Members of the Royal College of Veter¬ 
inary Surgeons on payment of certain fees, without being required to 
undergo any further examination. The number of Students who have 
passed for the Society’s Certificate is 1183. 

The Society votes annually twelve silver medals for Class Competition 
to each of the two Veterinary Colleges in Edinburgh, and to the one in 
Glasgow. 


FORESTRY DEPARTMENT 

The Society grants First and Second Class Certificates in Forestry. 

Board of Examiners. 

Science of Forestry, Practical Management of Woods, and Forest Entom¬ 
ology .— Colonel Bailey, Lecturer on Forestry, Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity, 7 Drummond Place ; Dr Somebville, Durham College of Science, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; J. Grant Thomson, Grantown, Strathspey; 
D. F. Mackenzie, Morton Hall, Liberton, Mid-Lothian; Andrew 
Slater, Osborne, Isle of Wight. 

Forest Botany and Zoology . — Professor Bayley Balfotjr, A. N. 
M* Alpine, and Dr R. S. M'Dougall. 

Physics, Chemistry , and Meteorology .—Dr A. P. Aitken, Dr Wm. Craig. 

Land and Timber Measuring and Surveying; Mechanics and Construc¬ 
tion, as applied to Fencing, Drainage , Bridging, and Road-making .— 
A. W. Belfrage, C.E., Edinburgh. 

Book-keeping and Accounts .— Wm. Home Cook, C.A., Edinburgh. 

Candidates must possess—1. A thorough acquaintance with the theory 
and practice of Forestry. 2. A general knowledge of the following 
branches of study, so far as these apply to Forestry: The Elements of 
Botany; The Elements of Physics, Chemistry, an^LMeteorology; Forest 
Entomology; Land and Timber Measuring and'^&rveymg; Mechanics 
and Construction, as applied to fencing, draining, bridging, a&4 wad- 
making; Implements of Forestry; Book-keeping and Accountaik * 

The examinations 1 are open to candidates of any age, will be hmi writ¬ 
ten and oral, and will include such practical tests as may from time to 
time be found convenient to apply. 

The maximum number of marks for each subject is 100; First-Class 
marks in all subjects 76, Second-Class marks in all subjects 60, Pass 

larks in all subjects 40. 

T o obtain the First-Class Certificate a Candidate must have First-Class 
c s in Forestry and any two of the other subjects, and. Pass in the 

figThe Examination will be held in 1899 on the 10th, 11th, and 14th April. 
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two remaining subjects. To obtain the Second-Class Certificate a Candi¬ 
date must obtain Second-Class marks in Forestry and in any two of 
the other subjects, and Pass in the two remaining subjects. 

If a Candidate has obtained First-Class marks in Forestry and failed 
in onljr one or two of the other subjects he can come up again for ex¬ 
amination in these subjects alone for the First-Class Certificate, otherwise 
he must go through the entire examination again. 

The following have obtained First-Class Certificates:— 


Georgs Young Wall, M.B.A.C., Durham, . . 1870 

William Baillie, The Nurseries, Haddington, . 1871 

William Robertson, Forester’s House, Lauder, . 1871 

Peter Loney, Marchmont, Duns, . . . 1873 

John M. Aitken, Norwood, Lockerbie, . . . 1880 

Richard Henderson, Portland Estates Office, Kilmarnock, 1880 
A. H. Gibson, Kirkcaldy, .... 1882 

Alex. Inglis, Westwood, Boston, . . . 1882 

Peter Reid, Port Ellen, Islay, .... 1884 

John Hardie Wilson, D.Sc., F.B.S.E., St Andrews, . 1884 

Cecil Henry Hooper, M.B.A.C., Highlands Farm, 

Swanley, Kent, ..... 1886 

William Somerville, B.Sc., Prof, of Agriculture and 

Forestry, Durham College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, . 1888 

John Bardgett, 1 Gayfield Street, Edinburgh, . 1887 

Wilfred James Fleet, Estate Office, Thurlow, Suffolk, 1888 
Arthur Charles Forbes, Bowood, Caine, Hants, . 1888 

A. J. Farquharson, Newtyle, Forfarshire, . . 1890 

John C. Menzies, Bankhead, Duns, . . . 1891 

John F. Annand, Bruckley, Aberdeenshire, . . 1895 

William Davidson, Aldbar, Brechin, . . . 1895 

Alexander Fraser, Earnside, Alves, Forres, . . 1896 

Patrick Hugh Guthrie, 49 Cluny Gardens, Edinburgh, 1897 
JflUN H. Milne Home, Caldra, Duns, . . .1898 

The Mlowing have obtained Second-Class Certificates :— 

John M‘Ewen, Yellow Cottage, Killin, . . , 1880 

Thomas Berwick, 56 North Street, St Andrews, . 1885 

Donald C. Cameron Grant, Southleigh, Murrayfield, . 1886 

John A. Sawyer, Hommgsham, Warminster, Wilts, . 1891 

H. W. Tucker, Blackheath, .... 1893 

H. S Daine, Woolfall Hall Farm, Huyton, Liverpool,. 1894 

John Maughan, Jervaulx Abbey, Bedale, . . 1894 

Eric Arthur Nobbs, Edmbuigh, . . . 1894 

John James Simpson, The Gardens, Wortley, near 

Sheffield, ...... 1894 

J. W. Paterson, 60 John Street, Glasgow, . . 1896 

Hugh W. Stone, Carlton Lodge, Tunbridge Wells, . 1895 

Andrew Linton, Oakwood, Selkirk, . . . 1896 

Fred. Wakerley, Durham College of Science, New¬ 
castle-on-Tyne ..... 1896 

Charles E. Legat, 16 Cluny Drive, Edinburgh, . 1897 

Donald M*Lean, jun, Bhives, Golspie, N.B., . . 1897 

William Taylor, Ninebanks, Allenaale, Northumberland, 1897 
Charles W. Watson, Summer Hill, Kendal . . 1897 

Fraser Story, The Glen, Innerleithen, . . . 1898 

Daniel Bobb, South Palmerstone Farm, Ochiltree, . 1898 

John O. Peet, Edinburgh, . . , .1896 
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SYLLABUS OF EXAMINATION 

I.—SCIENCE OF FORESTRY AND PRACTICAL MANAGE¬ 
MENT OF WOODS. 

I. Principles of Scientific Forestry .—1. Effects of heat, light, moisture, 
and air-currents on forest vegetation. 2 Effects of depth, porosity, 
moisture, and chemical composition of the soil on forest vegetation. 3. 
Effects of forest vegetation on the soil and air. 4. Rate and extent of 
development, longevity, and reproductive power of trees. 5. Pure and 
mixed woods. 6. Systems of sylviculture. 

II. Practical Management of Woods. —7. Draining and irrigation. 8. 
Choice of species for various situations. 9. Seed and sowing, including 
nurseries. 10. Planting. 11. Natural regeneration by seed, shoots, ana 
suckers. 12. Formation of mixed woods. 13. Tending of young woods. 
14. Pruning. 15. Thinning. 16. Sylvicultural characteristics of the 
principal trees. 

III. Injuries by Storms and Fires. —17. Storms. 18. Fires. 

IY. Timber. —19. Its technical propeities. 20. Its defects. 21. Recog¬ 
nition of different kinds of timber. 22. Processes for increasing its 
durability. 

V. Utilisation of Produce. —23. Uses of wood and other produce. 24. 
Felling. 25. Conversion. 26. Seasoning 27. Transport. 28. Sales. 
29. Harvesting of bark. 

VI. Forest Organisation .—30. General ideas regarding a Jugulated system 
of forest management. 

Books recommended. —Schlich’s ‘Manual of I^s$6rv’; Nisbet’s ‘British 
Forest Trees’; Nisbet’s ‘Studies in Forest^y^^Jurst’s ‘Protection of 
Woodlands/ translated by Nisbet; Hough’s of Forestry *; 

Brown’s 4 Forester’ (latest edition) ; Laslett’s ‘Jfilfcfrr and Timber Trees.’ 

II.—FOREST BOTAN^AND FOREST ZOOLOGY. 

(a) Forest Botany. 

The fundamental facts of morphology, physiology, and classification of 
plants. The structure and function of the plant-cell and the plant-tissues. 
Their primary distribution. The secondary changes they exhibit in con¬ 
sequence of perennation. 

The structure and function of the root and shoot in flowering-plants. 
Buds, their forms and uses. The flower. The fruit. The seed. 

The structure and function of vegetative and reproductive organs of 
fungi. 

Relationship of plants to air, soil, and water. Effect of light, heat, 
and mechanical agencies upon plants. Nutrition. The nature and ele¬ 
ments of the food of plants. Sources of plant-food. The absorption, 
elaboration, transference, and storage of food. Respiration and tran¬ 
spiration. Parasites and saprophytes. Symbiosis. 

Growth of plants in length and thickness. Correlation of growth, 
pruning. Germination of seeds. Formation of wood and bark. Healing 
of wounds. 

Diseases of plants due to faulty nutrition and unfavourable circum¬ 
stances of growth. Diseases due to attacks of fungi. 
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# Natural reproduction and propagation by seeds and bv buds. Fertilisa¬ 
tion of flowers. Hybridisation. Artificial propagation by budding, graft¬ 
ing, layering, and cutting. 

The characters of the large groups and classes of the vegetable kingdom. 
The characters of the families of plants which include the chief tim ber 
trees. The botanical characteristics of the principal British forest-trees 
(including the structural features of their wood). The weeds of the forest 
and their significance. 

Books recommended .—Scott, ‘ Structural Botany *; Prantl and Vines, 
‘Text-Book of Botany’; Marshall Ward, ‘Timber and some of its Dis¬ 
eases’; Marshall Ward, ‘Diseases of Plants’; Marshall Ward, ‘The 
Oak’; Schlich’s ‘Manual of Forestry/ vol. ii., Appendix to chapter iv., 
by Marshall Ward ; Hartig, ‘ Timbers, and how to Know them/ translated 
by Somerville ; Hartig, ‘ Anatomy and Physiology of Plants/ translated 
by Nisbet; Hartig, ‘ Diseases of Plants/ translated by Marshall Ward and 
Somerville; Warming, ‘ Handbook of Systematic Botany/ translated by 
Potter; Bower, ‘ Practical Botany for Beginners ’ 

(b) Forest Zoology. 

The group Insecta . its position in the animal kingdom. Structure, 
mode of reproduction, and metamorphosis of insects. The outlines of 
classification of the group. Conditions favourable to the numerical in¬ 
crease of insects. Natural checks to increase ( e.g ., birds, mammals, para¬ 
sitic insects). The identification and life-history of the more important 
insects injurious to forest-trees and fruit-trees. The damage caused by 
these insect pests and their mode of attack. The damage caused by 
animals. Preventive and remedial measures. 

Books recommended —Ormerod, ‘Manual of Injurious Insects’; Fiirst, 
‘Protection of Woodlands/ translated by Nisbet, various articles in 
‘ Transactions ’ of Highland and Agricultural Society and of Royal Scot¬ 
tish Arboricultural Society. 


III.—PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, AND METEOROLOGY. 

Physics . 

Mass, weight, specific gravity, solid, liquid, and gaseous states of 
matter. Capillarity, osmose, vapour tension, suction pump, force pump, 
syphon, barometer, atmospheric pressure. Boyle’s Jaw. Levers and 
pulleys. Heat, measurement of heat, specific heat; transference of 
heat by conduction, convection, and radiation. Boiling and freezing. 
Latent heat. The thermometer. The conservation and transformation 
of energy. Light—reflection, refraction, polarisation; the spectrum. 
The rudiments of electricity and magnetism. 

Chemistry . 

b Elements. Oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen ;—their preparation, proper¬ 
ties, and chief compounds. Acids, bases, salts. Combustion, oxidation, 
reduction. Sulphur, Carbon, Phosphorus ; and their compounds, with 
oxygen and hydrogen. Metals—potassium, sodium, calcium, magnesi¬ 
um, aluminium, iron, copper, lead, mercury, and their chief compounds. 
Carbohydrates, ^ marsh gas, olefiant gas, alcohol, acetic acid, oxalic 
acid. Distillation of wood and coal. 


The atmosphere, its composition and physical properties. Measure-jj 
ment of pressure and temperature. The barometer. Rain, hail, snowf* 
fog, cloud, dew, the dew point, hoar frost. The weathering of rocks 
and soils. Gases injurious to vegetation. 
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Boo&s recommended.--' Elementary Physics/ Balfour Stewart; ‘Lessons 
in Elementary Chemistry/ Boscoe ; * Introductory Text-Book of Meteor¬ 
ology/ Buchan. 

IV.—LAND AND TIMBER MEASURING AND SURVEYING j 
MECHANICS AND CONSTRUCTION as applied to Fencing, 
Bridging, and Road-making. 

1. The use of the level and measuring-chain. Measuring and mapping 
surface areas. 2. The measurement of solid bodies—as timber, stacked 
bark, fagots, &c., earthwork. 3. The different modes of fencing and en¬ 
closing plantations ; their relative advantages, durability, cost of construc¬ 
tion, ana repairs. 4. The setting out and formation of roads for temporary 
or permanent use. 6. The construction of bridges over streams and 
gullies; of gates or other entrances. 

Books recommended .—‘Agricultural Surveying/ by John Scott (Weale’s 
Series) ; Hoppus’s ‘Tables’; ‘Farm Roads, Fences, and Gates/ by John 
Scott (Weale’s Series); Brown’s ‘Forester’ (latest edition). 


V.—BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTS. 

1. Questions in Practice, Proportion* and Decimal Fraction^ 2. Book¬ 
keeping—describe books to be kept; dfcd best method of vilSttg timber. 
3. Practical questions in Book-keeping will also be given. 

Book recommended .—Brown’s ‘ Forester ’ (latest edition). 


EXAMINATION PAPERS, 1898 

* PRACTICAL FORESTRY, 

1. A plantation almost square, 200 acres in extent, has to be formed on 
a hillside covered with heibage six inches in height, ten acres of which 
are wet. Describe how you would fence the ground with wire and larch 
posts, and cost per yard. Explain how you would drain the wet portion, 
and cost per chain. The plantation is to be composed of two-thirds Scots 
fir, one-third of spruce and larch. What is the best way to procure the 
plants, what size and age are best adapted for the ground, and what 
would be the price of each variety ? Describe the method of planting, 
and indicate the best season of the year for the works being executed. 

2. In regard to a nursery, explain the best ages of trees—Scots fir, 
spruce, larch, oak, and beech—from which to collect seed ; the best season 
for collecting Scots fir cones; and the quantity of seed per bushel of 
cones. 

3. A plantation 100 acres in extent, 70 years of age, with a crop of 400 
trees (mostly Scots fir) to the acre, has been so severely injured by 
squirrels that it is thought advisable to clear the ground. Describe how 
you would mark and count the trees, and divide them into three lots. 
Give, by way of example, an imaginary classification of different sizes, and 
Write out an advertisement for sale of above by private tender. 

4. What are knots in timber, how are they formed, which trees pro¬ 
duce them in greatest abundance, and how is their production infiuenced 
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by sylviculture 1 What is a loose knot ? Show how the arrangement of 
the knots would at once enable you to distinguish planks of Scots fir 
and spruce* 

5. Assuming you have 10 acres of land to plant, and that you set out 
the trees so that those in any one row come exactly opposite the centre of 
the intervals between the plants in the adjoining rows (the so-called tri¬ 
angular system), how many trees would you require to stock the ground, 
supposing the distance from plant to plant is 4 feet ? 

(Two hours allowed.) 


FOREST BOTANY AND FOREST ENTOMOLOGY. 

Candidates are expected to answer five of the questions—three from the 
Section of Forest Botany, and two from the Section of Forest Ento¬ 
mology. 

(a) Forest Botany. 

1. Write an account of the characters by which the Conifer® are 
distinguished* 

2. Describe the appearances presented by timber affected by dry-rot. 
Give an account of the life-history of the fungus causing the disease. 
What are the conditions favourable to the development of the disease? 
What are the best remedial and preventive measures? 

3. Describe the process of transpiration in a broad-leaved tree under 
the headings— 

(a) Mechanism involved ; 

(b) Period of performance ; 

(c) Conditions favourable and unfavourable ; 

(ct) Necessity of the process to the plant. 

4. What are cambium and callus ? Where are they fo*' A in Forest 
trees ? Wliat are their uses, and how do they perform th - * work ? 

5. State what you know of the method in which ' utilisation is per¬ 
formed in any British Forest trees. Describe the fir structure of the 
trees you refer to, and show how they are adapted fertilisation. 

(b) Forest Entomology. 

6. What are the characters of the Order Hymenoptera? Name two 
useful and two injurious forms belonging to the Order. 

7. Give the life-history of the Cockchafer {Melolontha vulgaris). How 
is it harmful, and what measures, preventive and remedial, would you 
adopt against it ? 

8. What Insecticides would you employ against jawed (mandibulate) 
Insects and sucking (haustellate) Insects respectively ? 

(Two hours allowed.) 


PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, AND METEOROLOGY. 

1. Explain what is meant by capillarity. How is the amount of 
moisture contained in a soil affected by capillarity? 

2. Explain the use of the wet and dry bulb thermometer 
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3. How are the following substances made: quicklime, calcium bicar¬ 
bonate, washing-soda, chlorine ? 

4. What is the composition of Acetic Acid ? How is Acetic Acid made ? 
What is its action on Oxide of Lead 1 

(An hour and a half allowed .) 


LAND AND TIMBER MEASURING AND SURVEYING; 
MECHANICS AND CONSTRUCTION as applied to Fencing, 
Drainage, Bridging, and Road-making. 

1. Draw sketch of best construction for wooden gate, giving materials 
used and cost. 

2. A field has been drained at considerable expense with furrow drains, 
18 feet apart, connected to main drains ; but care, as to depth and 
inclination, has not been exercised in laying the drains, and they are not 
efficient. Describe the most economical method of remedying matters, 
and give sketch. 

3. Give cross-section of culvert formed with concrete for conveying 
water in burn below road. Assume width of burn at 3 feet, and height 
of banks 3 feet. Describe proportions for concrete, and method of con¬ 
struction of culvert. The road is one on which a heavy road-roller may 
be used. 

4. Give description, with cross-section, of the method of constructing 
a country road to be taken over by the authorities for public use. 

5. Give a short specification for dry-stone dyking. 

6. Describe the method of laying a pipe sewer, the materials employed, 
and the best means of testing it. 

7. Calculate the cubic contents of a cutting 18 feet long, 9 feet wide 
at base, 8 feet average depth, and side dopes l£ horizontal to 1 
perpendicular. 

(Two hours allowed.) 


ARITHMETIC AND BOOK-KEEPING. 

1. Find the value of 6-45 - .3 + 7-?2 - 6-045 + 309 - -94?24. 

2. Add together -00125 ton, -0125 cwt., -025 lb., and express the result 
as the decimal of 2 qrs. 9 lb. 

3. Find by Practice the cost of 22 qrs. 4 bush. 3 pks. of wheat at 
5s. 8£d. per bush. * 

4. If 15 men, 12 women, and 9 boys can complete a piece of work in 
50 days, what time would 9 men, 15 women, and 18 boys take to do four 
times as much, the parts done by each m the same time being as the 
numbers 3, 2, and 1 1 

5. A beam 16 ft. long, 2£ ft. broad, and 8 in. thick, weighs 1280 lb. ; 
find the length of another beam of the same material, whose breadth is 
3J ft., thickness 7$ in., and weight 2028 lb. 

6. If 12 oxen and 35 sheep eat 12 tons 12 cwt. of hay in 8 days, how 
much will it cost per month (of 28 days) to feed 9 oxen and 12 sheep, the 
price of hay being 4 guineas a ton, and 3 oxen being supposed to eat as 
much as 7 sheep 1 
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7. Describe briefly the books a forester ought to keep, and their nature 
and use. 

8. The following are the transactions in connection with Eastdale Woods, 
for the month of April 1897, as taken from the Head Foresters’ Note¬ 
book. From them write up the cash-book, and show the ledger entries 
for the receipts and payments. All payments are made by cheque, and 
all receipts are lodged in bank :— 


April 1. Balance in bank ..... 

ii 3. Received from D. Mackinnon to account of £600, 
due for larch timber sold to him 
ii 6. Received from J. Ford in settlement of price of 
pine timber sold to him.... 

ii ii Allowed him discount .... 

ii 7. Paid J. Grant for young trees for nursery— 

Cash ...... 

Discount...... 

ii 11. Paid W. Scott, carriage on do. 
m 17. ii C. Bernard, assessoi, amount of assessments 

i» 27. ii W. Johnston, for repairs to lodge . 

it 30. Received from T, Smith & Sons, one month’s rent 

of sawmills ..... 

ii n Pay-list for month ..... 

ii ii Paid J. White, forester, one month’s salary 

ii ii ii T. Bell, assistant, do. do. 

ii n Remitted Lord Newton .... 


£540 0 0 

400 0 0 

315 0 0 
9 0 0 

73 0 0 
3 0 0 
3 0 0 
13 14 0 
54 3 4 

10 0 0 
167 0 0 
25 0 0 
8 6 8 
500 0 0 


(An hour and a half allowed.) 




DAIRY DEPARTMENT 


EXAMINATION IN THE SCIENCE AND 
PRACTICE OF DAIRYING 

This Examination, instituted in 1897, is conducted jointly by the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England and the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland. 

REGULATIONS. 

1. The Societies may hold annually in England and in Scotland one or 
more Examinations for the National Diploma in the Science and Practice of 
Dairying; the Diploma to be distinguished shortly by the letters “ N.D.D.” 

2. The Examinations will be held on dates and at places from time to time 
appointed and duly announced. 

3. A deposit of £1 will be required from each candidate, which deposit will 
be returned to those who succeed in obtaining the Diploma. The Societies 
may, at their discretion, allow the deposit paid by an unsuccessful candidate 
to be used for one subsequent Examination for the Diploma. 

4. Forms of Entry for the Examination in England may be obtained of the 
Secretary of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 13 Hanover Square, 
London, W. 

5. Forms of Entry for the Exammation in Scotland may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 3 George 
IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 

6. A candidate may enter for the Examination either in England or Scot¬ 
land, but not in both ; and a candidate who has once taken part m an Exam¬ 
ination m England cannot enter for an Exammation in Scotland, or vice verba^ 

7. A candidate will be required to satisfy the Examiners, by means of 
written papers, practical work, and vivd voce , that he or she has— 

(1) A thorough acquaintance, both practical and scientific, with every¬ 

thing connected with the management of a Dairy, and the manu¬ 
facture of Butter and Cheese. 

(2) A general knowledge of the management of a Dairy Farm, including 

the rearing and feeding of Dairy Stock. 

(3) Practical skill in Dairying, to be tested by the making of Butter and 

Cheese. 

(4) Capacity for imparting instruction to others. 

8. To qualify for admission to the Examination, a candidate must produce 
satisfactory evidence of having taken part in practical dairy work upon a 
farm for a period of not less than twelve months, three months of which may 
have been spent at a Dairy Institute. 

9. The Societies reserve the right to postpone, abandon, or in any way, or 
at any time, modify an Examination, and also to decline at any stage to 
admit any particular candidate to the Examination. 

By Orde£, 

ERNEST CJyXMO;, 

Secretary gncultural Society of England, 

13 Hanover Square, London, W. 

JAMES MACDONALD, 

Secretary, Highland and Agncultmal Society of 
Scotland , 

3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 
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SYLLABUS. 

I. General Management of a Dairy Farm. 

General Management of Pastures and Crops on a Dairy Farm . 

Buildings . 

Situation, surroundings, construction, ventilation, and drainage of farm 
buildings. Suitability or building materials. Water supply. Construction 
and arrangement of Dairies: (a) for general purposes, (b) for special 
purposes. 

Foods a/nd Feeding . 

Summer and winter feeding of Dairy cattle. Root crops. Green 
fodder. Ensilage. Different kinds of food and their composition. Their 
effect upon milk, butter, and cheese. Special foods used in Dairy feeding. 
Preparation of food for Dairy stock. Rearing and feeding of young stock. 
Feeding and management of pigs and poultry. 

Dairy Cattle in Health and Disease . 

Characteristics of different breeds, and choice of Dairy cattle. General 
functions of the organs of the animal body. Breeding. Parturition. 
Organs which secrete milk. Process of milk secretion. Changes which 
food undergoes during digestion. Diseases of Dairy cattle and their 
remedies. 

II. Management of a Dairy. 

Milk and Cream . 

Process of milking. Dairy utensils and appliances, hand and power. 
Cooling of milk. Separation and ripening of cream. Different systems 
of cream-raising. Utilisation of skim-milk Keeping of milk. Im¬ 
portance of cleanliness. Diseases spread by milk. Conveyance and sale 
of milk. Milk records. Keeping of Dairy and farm accounts. Cream¬ 
eries. Butter and cheese factories. Different systems of Dairying and 
their comparative returns. 

Butter . 

Churns and other butter-making appliances, hand and power. Souring 
of cream. Churning. Washing and working of butter. Butter-milk 
Packing and transmission of butter. Salting and keeping of butter. 
Colouring. Characteristics of good butter. 

Cheese . 

Principles of its manufacture. Making of different kinds of cheese 
(from cream, whole-milk, and skim-milk)* Acidity of milk. Use of 
rennet and its substitutes. Whey. Appliances for cheese-making. 
Ripening and storage of cheese. Packing and sale of cheese. Making 
of cream and othet soft cheeses. 

III. Chemistry and Bacteriology. 

Nature, composition, properties, and chemical constituents of milk 
Microscopical appearances. The changes which take place in milk, and 
how produced. Circumstances affecting the quality ana quantity of milk 
Influence of temperature. Chemical changes involved in keeping and 
souring of milk, and in the formation of butter and cheese. Taints, 
fermentation, and putrefaction. The use of preservatives. Milk testing 
and analysis. Detection of adulteration in milk, cream, butter, and cheese. 

Nature and functions of bacteria. The commoner forms of bacteria 
taking part in the operations of the Dairy. 
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IV. Practical Skill in Dairy Work. 

Candidates must be prepared to show that they are able—(1) to milk 
cows, (2) to churn and make into butter a measured quantity of cream, 
and (3) to make one cheese of each of the following varieties: (i) hard- 
pressed, of not less than 30 lb., and (ii) veined, or blue-moulded, of not 
less than 10 lb., and also to make one or other of the following soft 
cheeses: Pont-l’EvGque, Jervais, Coulommiers, Camembert. 

V. Capacity for Imparting Instruction to Others. 

Candidates must also show practically that they cure familiar with the man¬ 
agement of a Dairy , and are capable of imparting instruction to others. 

EXAMINATIONS IN 1899. 

ENGLAND— Monday, September 25, to Friday, September 29, at 
Reading; last date for receiving applications, 31st August 

SCOTLAND— Monday, October 2, to Friday, October 6, at Kilmar¬ 
nock ; last date for receiving applications, 31 bt August. 

The following obtained the Diploma m Scotland in 1898 :— 

Miss Sarah S. Anderson, Hosenette Farm, Stonehouse. 

Miss Janet Campbell, 135 Wellington Street, Glasgow. 

Miss Jeanie Carruthers, Netherton, Auchenheath, Ilamilton. 
Thomas Harrison, Gillings Creamery, Swindon, Wilts. 

John Leslie, Kininvie, MannofieJd, Abeideen. 

Wilson M ‘Master, Challoch, Dunragit. 

John G. McMillan, Fellnaw, Ringford. 

John March bank, Devonburn, Lesmabagow. 

Miss Isabella M. Montgomerie, Lessnessock, Ochiltree. 

John O. Peet, Wimbrick Farm, Aughton, Ormskirk. 

John Steven, jun., Purroch Farm, Hurlford, Kilmarnock. 

Allan Stevenson, Parkhill, Craigie, Kilmarnock. 

Miss Ellen Wright, Bruntwood Mains, Galston. 

The following obtained the Diploma in England in 1898 .— 

Lawrence Abram, Glebe Lane, Banks, Southport. 

Alex. Scott Cromar, Midland Dairy Institute, Kingston Fields, 
Derby. 

C. W. Tisdale Davies, South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye. 
Miss S. B. J. Forrester, British Dairy Institute, Reading. 

Samuel Fraser, Dairy Institute, Worleston. 

Miss Eliza J. Freeman, To^S Green, Aughton. 

W. N. Platt, Rodway Farm, Wellington, Salop. 

Arthur M. Smith, British Dairy Institute, Reading. 

Miss Constance J. Sully, Dairy Institute, Worleston. 

R. S. Thorne, British Dairy Institute, Reading. 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS 

The following are the Papers for the Examination in Scotland in 
1898 :~ 

N.B .—The answers are to be written upon one side only of the sheets sup¬ 
pliedl. The candidate is required to write his or her Number upon each 
sheet at the right-hand top comer; to see that the sheets are paged con¬ 
secutively in the centre at the top of each sheet; and at the close of the 
Examination to fasten the sheets together at the left-hand top comer , care 
being taken in so doing not to cover up the numbers of any questions 
answered 

The Name of the Candidate is not to be Written upon ant of 
the Sheets. 


QUESTIONS IN GENERAL DAIRYING. 

Maximum Number of Marks, 200. Pass Number, 100. 

(Three hours allowed .) 

N.B. — Nos. 1 , 2 , and 3, and at hast other six questions , must be attempted 

i 

1. For a farm of 150 acres of medium soil give a rotation of crops suit¬ 
able for carrying on and sustaining a dairy of 25 cows where a contract 
has been entered into to sell 50 imperial gallons of milk per day. Men¬ 
tion the district you have in view. 

2. Construct one day’s ration from food grown on above farm for each 
cow in full milk during October and also during February. Give your 
reasons fully. 

3. Make out a statement showing approximate income, expenditure, and 
profit on above farm, and amount of capital required. 

4. In walking over a farm that you proposed to take as a dairy farm, 
what indications would assist you in forming an idea of its value for this 
purpose % 

5. Construct a daily time-table for the feeding and milking of a herd 
of dairy cows during winter, and state the amount and character of 
the foods you would recommend to give at the different times. 

6. Describe a good system of ripening whole milk for butter-making. 
Compare the advantages and disadvantages of making butter (a) from 
ripened whole milk ; ( b ) from ripened cream. 

7. Specify the points you would allow when judging butter, and state 
how you would arrive at your awards. 

8. What are the common diseases most easily conveyed to the human 
subject by milk, and how would you reduce the risk of conveying these 
diseases ? 

9. Describe the process of milking a cow. What are common errors 
in milking? 

10. State fully a good method of cleaning and scalding dairy utensils, 
stating at what temperature the water should be for scalding the same. 
Give reasons for your answer. 

11. State how you would feed and manage an Ayrshire heifer calf from 
birth till twelve months old, where milk commands a high price. 

12. Describe the cause and symptoms of cow-pox, also the common 
method of spreading, and the treatment of this aisease, 

VOL. XL. 


3 
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QUESTIONS IN CHEMISTRY AND BACTERIOLOGY. 

Maximum Number of Marks, 200. Pass Number, 100. 

(Three hours allowed,) 

1. What is the composition, and what are the characteristics, of caustic 
soda? 

2. What is the action of caustic soda on each of the following sub¬ 
stances ?— 

Sodium bicarbonate. 

Ammonium sulphate. 

Lactic acid. 

Butter, 

3. What are the chief mineral salts contained in milk, and what im¬ 
portant purposes do they serve in dairy practice ? 

4. Distinguish between the processes of sterilising and pasteurising 
milk. How are these carried out, and in what circumstances are they 
of practical value ? 

5. Describe the characteristics of Bacillus acidi l act is, atid explain how 

you would proceed to make a pure culture of it. What are the conditions 
and circumstances favourable to its growth / « 

6. Discuss the value of the Cre? mometer in dairy practice. 


QUESTIONS IN CHEESE-MAKING. 

Maximum Number of Marks, 200. Pass Number, 100. 

(Three hours allowed.) 

1. State what utensils, with cost of each, would be required to make 
cheddar or Cheshire cheese in a dairy of 40 cows. 

2. What temperature, in ordinary circumstances, should the evening’s 
milk be in the morning before adding the morning’s milking? What 
means would you take to ripen milk before adding the rennet ? How 
would you test when milk is ready for renneting? What is the use of 
rennet in cheese-making ? When does its action cease ? 

3. What amount of ripe cheese should be got from an average Ayrshire 
or Cross-bred cow per annum ? What would be the difference in income 
per head per annum between selling milk at 5£d. per gallon and selling 
cheese at 53s. per cwt. ? Give a clear statement and calculation showing 
this. 

4. Describe fully the mode of making a cheddar or Cheshire cheese. 

5. Describe a curing-room suitable for cheese from 40 cows. At what 
temperature should the curing-room be kept? If artificial heat is re¬ 
quired, what are the best-known methods of applying it ? Describe them. 

6. Describe the character and detail the points of a fine cheddar or 
Cheshire cheese. 
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CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 

Chemist to the Society —Dr A. P. Aitken, Chemical Laboratory, 

8 Clyde Street, Edinburgh. 

The object of the Chemical Department is to promote the diffusion of a 
knowledge of Chemistry as applied to agriculture among the members of 
the Society, to carry out experiments for that purpose, to assist members 
who are engaged in making local experiments requiring the direction or 
services of a chemist, to direct members in regard to the use of manures 
and feeding-stuffs, to assist them to put the purchase of these substances 
under proper control, and in general to consider all matters coming under 
the Society’s notice in connection with the Chemistry of Agriculture. 

MEMBERS’ PEIVILEGES IN EESPECT OP ANALYSES. 

The fees of the Chemist for analyses made for members of the Society 
shall, until further notice, be as follows :— 

The estimation of one ingredient in a manure or feeding-stuff, . 5s. 

The estimation of two or more ingredients in do. . 10s. 

These charges apply only to analyses made for agricultural purposes, and 
for the sole and private use of members of the Highland and Agricul¬ 
tural Society who are not engaged in the manufacture or sale of the 
substances analysed. 

Valuations of manures, according to the Society’s scale of units, will be 
supplied if requested. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Analysis of water 1 to determine purity, hardness, and fitness 
for domestic use (not more than one analysis pel year 
for any one membei), . . . , .£100 

Analysis of agricultural products—hay, grain, ensilage, roots, 

&c., . . . . . . .10 0 

Limestone, giving the percentage of lime, . . .050 

Limestone, complete analysis, . . . .10 0 

Analysis of soil, to determine fertility and recommendation 

of manurial treatment, . . . . .200 

Search for poisons in food oi viscera, . . .200 

Samples should be sent (carriage paid) to Dr A. P. Aitken, 8 Clyde 
Street, Edinburgh. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOE SELECTING SAMPLES FOE ANALYSIS. 

MANURES. 

Four or more bags should be selected for sampling. Each bag is to be 
emptied out separately on a clean floor, worked through with the spade, 
and one spadeful taken out and set aside. The four or more spadefuls 
thus set aside are to be mixed together until a uniform mixture is ob¬ 
tained. Of this mixture one spadeful is to be taken, spread on paper, and 
still more thoroughly mixed, any lumps which it may contain being broken 4 
down with the hand. Of this mixture two samples of about half a pound 
each should be taken by the purchaser or his agent, in the presence of the 

* Oases containing bottles for water samples and instructions for sampling are sent 
from the laboratory on application. 
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seller or his agent or two witnesses (due notice having been given to the 
seller of the time and place of sampling), and these samples should be 
taken as quickly as possible, and put into bottles or tin cases to prevent 
loss of moisture, and having been labelled, should be sealed by the sam¬ 
plers—one or more samples to be retained by the purchaser, and one to 
be sent to the chemist for analysis. 

FEEDING-STUFF8. 

Samples of feeding compounds should be taken in a similar manner. 

Samples of cake should be taken by selecting three cakes, breaking each 
across the middle, and from the broken part breaking off a segment across 
the entire breadth of the cake. The three segments thus obtained should 
be wrapped up and sealed by the samplers, and sent for analysis as in the 
case of manures, and three duplicate segments similarly sealed and labelled 
should be retained by the purchaser. 

SOILS. 

Dig a little trench about two feet deep, exposing the soil and subsoil. 
Cut from the side of this trench horizontal scrapings of the soil down to 
the top of the subsoil. Catch these on a clean board, and collect in this 
manner about one pound weight of soil taken from the whole surface of 
the section. Similar scrapings of subsoil immediately below should be 
taken and preserved separately. Five or six similarly drawn samples 
should be taken from different parts of the field, and kept separate while 
being sent to the chemist, that he may examine them individually before 
mixing in the laboratory. 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 

Turnips, dec., 40 bulbs carefully selected as of fair average growth. 

Say , straw, ensilage , dec., should be sampled from a thin section cut 
across the whole stack or silo, and carefully mixed about; about 2 lb. 
weight is required for analysis. 

Grain should be sampled like manures. 

DAIRY PRODUCE. 

Milk .—Samples of milk from individual cows should be taken direct 
from the milk-pail. Average samples from a number of cows should be 
taken immediately after milking. Samples to be tested for adulteration 
should not be drawn from the bottom or taken from the top of standing 
milk, but they should be ladled from the vessel after the milk has been 
thoroughly mixed. 

For most purposes a pint-bottle of milk is a large enough sample. 

Butter ana Cheese .—About quarter-pound samples are required. 

WATERS. 

When the water is from a well, it should be pumped for some minutes 
before taking the sample. 

If the well has been standing unused for a long time, it should be 
pumped for some hours, so that the water may be renewed as far as 
possible. 

If the well has been newly dug or cleaned out, it should be pumped as 
dryas possible, daily, for a week before taking the sample. 

Water from cisterns, tanks, ponds, &c., should be sampled by immersing 
the bottle entirely under the water, and holding it, neck upwards, some 
inches below the surface. Water from the surface should not he allowed to 
enter the bottle . 
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Spring or stream water should not be sampled in very wet weather, but 
when the water is in ordinary condition. Such waters should be sampled 
by immersing the bottle, if possible; but if not deep enough for that pur¬ 
pose, a perfectly clean cup should be used for transferring the water to the 
Dottle. 

When the bottle has been filled the stopper should be rinsed in the water 
before replacing it. 

Interference with or disturbance of wells or springs, or the ground in 
their immediate vicinity, must be carefully avoided during sampling, and 
for at least twenty-four hours before it. 

After a sample has been taken, it should be sent to the laboratory as 
speedily as possible. 

A description of the source and circumstances of the water should ac¬ 
company the sample, as the interpretation of the analytical results depends 
to some extent on a knowledge of such particulars. 

N.B .—Stone jars and old wine bottles are unsuitable for conveying 
samples. Winchester quarts chemically cleaned should be obtained from 
the laboratory here. 


LOCAL ANALYTICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

With the view of encouraging, as well as regulating the conduct of, 
Local Analytical Associations, the Society, from 1881 to 1893, contributed 
from its funds towards their expenses a sum not exceeding £250 annually. 
In view of the passing of the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1893, 
it was decided, at a meeting of the Directors on the 6th of December 
1893, to discontinue that grant after the 1st of March 1894. 


MANURES—THEIR COMPOSITION AND CHARACTERISTICS. 

Nitrate of Soda.—A most valuable nitrogenous manure. Perfectly 
soluble, and immediately available for the nourishment of the plant. 
Feebly retained by the soil. Rapidly goes down to the subsoil. Benefits 
deeply-rooting plants. When much nitrate of soda is frequently applied 
and unaccompanied bp other manures , the soil becomes rapidly exhausted . 

Good samples contain 95 per cent or upwards of pure nitrate of soda, 
containing about 15J per cent nitrogen. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—A more concentrated nitrogenous manure 
than the preceding. Perfectly soluble, but not so rapid in its action as 
nitrate of soda. It is somewhat firmly retained by the soil, and not so 
liable as nitrate of soda to be washed out by heavy rains. It is therefore 
more suitable than nitrate for wet districts. 

Good samples contain 95 per cent or more of pure sulphate of ammonia, 
containing about 19£ per cent nitrogen. 

Dried Blood.—A valuable nitrogenous manure, which differs from the 
above in being insoluble. Tt must be decomposed in the soil before it 
yields up its nitrogen to the plant. The nitrogen (10 to 23 per cent) is in 
the form of albumen. 

Horn-dust—Keronikon.—An insoluble nitrogenous manure, contain¬ 
ing about 14 per cent nitrogen. Slower than dried blood. Its efficacy 
as a manure increases the more finely it is ground. 

Horn, when in the form of chips or coarse shavings, decomposes 
extremely slowly, and is not suitable for application as a manure. 

Shoddy or Wool-waste.—An insoluble nitrogenous material used 
chiefly by manure manufacturers as a source of ammonia in dissolved 
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manures. Contains 5 per cent or upwards of nitrogen. It is a useful 
manure when dissolvea. 

Leather.—A very insoluble nitrogenous material, yielding about 9 per 
cent of ammonia, used by manure manufacturers after being melted and 
ground, but of Uttle value until it has been dissolved. 

Peruvian Guano.—A general manure formed of the excrements of 
fish-eating birds, and containing nitrogenous compounds, phosphates, and 
potash. 

High-class Peruvian guano is rich in nitrogenous matter, a large propor¬ 
tion of which is soluble. A powerful manure, yielding from 7 to 10 per 
cent nitrogen, a large part of which is immediately available. Phos¬ 
phates as plant-food, seldom exceeding 30 per cent, but from one-quarter 
to one-half of the phosphates are soluble. Containing potash, usually 
about 3 per cent. 

Low-class Peruvian guano is poor in nitrogenous matter, yielding only 
from to 4 per cent nitrogen. The phosphates are correspondingly high 
—viz., from 30 to 50 per cent—but the proportion of soluble phoopfea^e is 
much smaller than in high-class Peruvian guano. Potash occur* % Very 
small extent—viz., about 1 to 3 per cent. 

Genuine Peruvian guano frequently contains a large proportion of Btony 
insoluble matter. It ought to be riddled before purchasing. 

Fortified Peruvian Guano,—also called by various names, such as 
improved, equalised, &c.—Such guanos are mixtures, with low-class Peru¬ 
vian guano for a basis. Sulphate of ammonia is added, and peihaps also 
other nitrogenous matter, to bring them up to the guaranteed analysis. 

Dissolved Peruvian Guano.—This is usually Peruvian guano dis¬ 
solved in sulphuric acid, and fortified with sulphate of ammonia so as to 
make a strong, active manure. 

Ichaboe Guano.—A true guano, of recent formation. It is very rich 
in nitrogenous matter, which contains from 8 to 13 per cent of nitrogen* 
but a large part of the nitrogenous matter is in the form of feathers, 
which are insoluble and of low manurial value, otherwise it resembles 
high-class Peruvian guano. The total phosphates varv from 18 to 30 per 
cent, of which from a fourth to a half is usually soluble. There is seldom 
as much as 2 per cent potash piesent. 

Fish Guano.—Denved from fish-curing yards, and consisting of the 
heads and offal of fish, dried and ground. Properly speaking, it is not a 
guano. The name guano is properly applied only to the altered dung of 
birds and some other animals. 

High-class fish-guano contains nitrogenous matter, containing from 8 
to 9^ per cent ’of nitrogen, but it is in the form of insoluble albuminous 
compounds, which, however, decompose and become available as plant- 
food. The phosphates range from 18 to 30 per cent, and are all insoluble. 

Low-class fish-guanos are substances like the preceding, but containing 
less nitrogenous matter and more phospliates. They are simply fish-bone 
manures, with somewhat more ammonia and less phosphate than ordinary 
bone-meal, and having no real resemblance to a guano. 

Fish-guanos are usually impiegnated with fish-oil, which detracts from 
the value of the manure. The oil should not exceed 3 per cent. 

Frey-Bentos Guano.—The dried and ground residue and debris of 
animals after the extraction of “ Liebig’s Extract.” It is not a guano. 
There are various grades of this manure. One contains much bone matter, 
another a good deal of horn. The best manure is derived from muscular 
fibre, containing about 11 per cent nitrogen and about 5 per cent phos¬ 
phate. Sometimes called meat-meal . It is a strong nitrogenous manure. 

Bone-meal.—Chiefly a phosphatic manure, but containing also nitro¬ 
genous matter. Phosphates range from 50 to 55 per cent, according to the 
purity of the bones, and are insoluble. The nitrogenous matter is also in- 
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soluble, and contains from 3£ to 4 per cent of nitrogen. The higher the 
phosphates the lower the ammonia, and vice versa. The finer ground it 
is, the more speedy is its action. 

Bone-dust. —A coarser ground bone than the preceding. 

Crushed Bones.— Still coarser ground. 

Steamed Bone PI our. —Bones which have been subjected to steam at 
high pressure for the extraction of glue or gelatine. The residue contains 
from 50 to 65 per cent phosphates, and about 1 per cent of nitrogen. It 
is white-coloured and friable, and can be crushed with the hand. It is 
able to be, and ought to be, ground to a fine flour. 

Pure Dissolved Bones.—Bones dissolved in sulphuric acid. It con¬ 
tains usually less than 20 per cent soluble phosphate, about 10 to 20 per 
cent of insoluble phosphate, and contains from 2£ to 3 per cent nitrogen. 
A large proportion of the insoluble phosphate may consist of “ precipi¬ 
tated " phosphate, which is quite as useful as soluble phosphate. 

Dissolved Bone Manures.—These are compound manures, consisting 
of any mixture of phosphatic and nitrogenous materials which can be dis¬ 
solved, with some admixture of bone, so as to produce a manure contain¬ 
ing from 15 to 30 per cent soluble phosphates, and from 1 to 2£ per cent 
nitrogen. Dissolved bone manures frequently contain some bone material 
that has not been dissolved. 

Superphosphates.—Phosphates dissolved with sulphuric acid. Their 
composition varies according to the richness of the phosphate from which 
they are made, and the extent to which they have been dissolved. If 
mixed with nitrate of soda, except in very small quantity, it causes loss 
from escape of nitrous fumes, which are injurious when breathed. 

High-class superphosphates are made fiom phosphates containing a high 
percentage of phosphate of lime, and are very thoroughly dissolved. They 
should contain between 35 and 40 per cent soluble phosphate. 

Low-class superphosphates usually contain 26 to 28 per cent soluble 
phosphate. 

Mineral Phosphates exist in great variety, and contain very various 
proportions of phosphate of lime—viz., from 20 to 90 per cent. They are 
of use as manures only when they are ground to the finest flour. 

Thomas-Slag, Basic Slag, or Slag Phosphate Meal. — A sub¬ 
stance obtained as a waste product in the dephosphorising of steel. It 
contains from 30 to 40 per cent phosphate of lime, and should be manu¬ 
factured into a powder of extreme fineness, 80 per cent at least passing 
through No. 100 wire-cloth. It is more soluble and available for plant- 
food than ground mineral phosphates. It may be mixed with nitrate 
of soda, but not with sulphate of ammonia , because it contains caustic 
lime, which would cause loss of ammonia. 

Compound Manures.—These are general manures containing nitro¬ 
genous matter, phosphates, and potash, and their value depends not only 
on the amounts of these constituents, but alsonn their fineness of divi¬ 
sion, their solubility, and the sources from wh%h their ingredients are 
derived. 

The general character of a few of the more common of these may be 
indicated thus:— 

Turnip Compounds .—These usually contain from 25 to 35 per cent 
phosphates, of which the half or more is soluble, and nitrogenous matter, 
containing to 3 per cent nitrogen, and sometimes 1 or 2 per cent of 
potash. 

Potato Compounds .—These are somewhat like the preceding, but contain 
usually less phosphate and a little more nitrogen (from 4 to 7 per cent) ; 
sometimes they contain no potash, but more frequently about 3 or 4 per 
cent is present, and in some instances twice as much. 

Bean Compounds. —These may contain from 10 to 20 per cent phosphates, 
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nitrogenous matter containing 1 to 3 per cent nitrogen, and usually a 
considerable proportion of potash, often as much as from 10 to 20 per 
cent. 

Cereal Compounds .—These usually contain about 20 per cent phosphates, 
mostly soluble, and nitrogenous matter, partly as nitrates, containing 3 to 
6 per cent nitrogen, and they may also contain potash. 

Grass Compounds —These are somewhat like the preceding, but may 
contain less phosphates and more nitrogen, part of which is usually in the 
form of nitrate. 


NOTES REGARDING MANURIAL CONSTITUENTS. 


The three important constituents of purchased manures are phosphates, 
nitrogenous matter, and potash salts. 

The phosphates are described in analytical reports as containing phos¬ 
phoric acid equal to so much “ phosphate of lime ”; the nitrogenous mat¬ 
ter as containing so much nitrogen (equal to so much “ammonia”); the 
potash salts as containing so much anhydrous “potash.” 


1. Phosphates. —The phosphates occurring in manures are known to 
chemists as ortho-phosphates, and they are of three kinds, wb£<?il may 
be thus represented :— 


Lime'j 
Lime 
Lime 
Tricalcic phosphate. 


Phosphoric 

acid. 


Lime I Phosphoric 
Water \ aLK ' 
Dicaldc phosphate. 


Lime ) 

Water 
Water ; 

Monocaldc phosphate . 


Phosphoric 

acid. 


Tricalcic phosphate is the natural phosphate occurring in bones and 
mineral phosphates. It is insoluble in water, and contains, when 
pure, about 46 per cent phosphoric acid. 

Monocaldc phosphate is formed from tricalcic phosphate by dissolving 
it in acid, which takes away two-thirds of its lime, and replaces it 
with water. It is soluble in water, and contains, when pure, about 
60 per cent phosphoric acid. 

Dicaldc phosphate is intermediate between these two, and is formed by 
their union. This union occurs in the case of phosphates which 
have been treated with less acid than is required to dissolve #em 
entirely— e.g ., in pure dissolved bones, and it is usually called pre- 
dpitated or reverted phosphate. It contains, when pure, about 
52 per cent phosphoric acid, is insoluble in water, but soluble in 
certain saline solutions, and is nearly as active manurially as 
monocalcic phosphate. 

“ Soluble phosphate ” ought, strictly speaking, to mean monocalcic ortho¬ 
phosphate, but avoiding to tiade usage it does not. It means that 
amount of tricalcic phosphate which by means of acid has been 
converted into monocalcic phosphate, or in other words, the insol¬ 
uble phosphate that has been rendered soluble. There is a certain 
advantage in expressing all kinds of phosphate in terms of their 
equivalent of tricalcic phosphate. 

Phosphates of magnesia, of iron, and of alumina, when occurring in 
small proportion, are not usually estimated separately, but are 
reckoned as phosphate of lime. 

2. Nitrogen occurs in manures mostly in three forms—Ammonia salts, 
nitrates, and albuminoid matter. 

Ammonia sulphate (pure) contains 21 £ per cent nitrogen, or 25j per 
cent ammonia. 
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Ammonium chloride (pure) contains 26 per cent nitrogen, or 31| per 
cent ammonia. 

Nitrate of soda (pure) contains 16J per cent nitrogen, equal to 20 per 
cent ammonia. 

Albuminoid matter contains from 14 to 16 per cent nitrogen, equal to 
from 17 to 19 per cent ammonia, most of which sooner or later 
becomes available as plant-food. 

3. Potash occurs mostly in the form of soluble salts, and should be 
reckoned as anhydrous potash (K 2 0). 

Sulphate of potash (pure) contains potassium ==54 per cent anhydrous 
potash. 

Muriate of potash (pure) or potassium chloride contains potassium —fully 
63 per cent anhydrous potash. 


FEEDING STUFFS—THEIR COMPOSITION AND 
CHAP A CTERISTICS. 

These are concentrated forms of fodder, whose value depends upon 
their albuminoid matter , oi/, and carbohydrates (such as starch 
and sugar). 

Linseed (seed of Linum usitatissimum , Common Flax).—Bombay seed 
large and pale; Baltic seod smaller and dark brown, more liable to 
impurities than Bombay seed ; should be crushed and plotted before 
feeding. Useful in calf fodders, also for milk-giving, and in the last 
stage of masting. Quantity, 1 to 3 lb. per 1000 lb. L.W. 

Linseed-cake.— Much approved feeding cake ; merits well known. Home¬ 
made cake usually softei and more oily than foreign. Very hard- 
pressed cake is low in oil, and not so easily eaten and digested. 
Linseed-cakes usually impure. Chief impurities, locust-beans added 
to give flavour and relish, rape-seed, less frequently chaff, and weed- 
seeds from badly screened seed. Should be broken to small pieces 
before feeding. Quantity, 2 to 6 lb. per 1000 lb. L.W. 

Rape-cake (seed of Brassica napus and B. campcstris). —It has a greenish 
mottled appearance and a bitter taste, which renders it distasteful 
to cattle at first. Should be given in small quantity to begin with. 
Not suited for calves. When given to milch cows, the quantity should 
not exceed 2 or 3 lb. per head per day, or it will give a disagreeable 
taste to milk and butter. Sometimes very impure. A dangerous 
impurity is mustard-seed. May be detected by steeping in cold water 
for some hours, and noting smell of mustard. Danger may be avoided 
by steeping the ground cake in boiling water. 

Poppy-cake (seed of Papaver sommferum) — Contains a savoury and easily 
digestible oil. May be fed to cattle in considerable quantity—5 to 8 
lb. per head per day. More than 5 lb. per head per day to milch 
cows detracts from flavour of butter. 

Hemp-cake (seed of Cannabis satwa J.—Not much used for feeding. Not 
so digestible as the above, owing to abundance of woody fibre (25 
per cent). Fed chiefly to horses and sheep. To milch cows not more 
than 1 lb. per head per day. Apt to grow mouldy in summer. 

Sunflower-cake (seed of Helianthus annuus). —Relished by stock, aiid 
well digested. 

Cotton-cake (seed of Gossypium hirsutum , &c.) Undecorticated. —Best 

quality from Egyptian and Sea Island seed. Inferior qualities are 
woolly, and to be avoided. Husk has astringent properties, and is 
a good cure for scour . Should be ground to the size of linseed. Not 
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very digestible, owing to abundance of woody fibre (28 per cent). 
Should be used freshly made, because liable to mould on keeping. 

Decorticated—v\z. , cotton-cake deprived of the husk.—A very con¬ 
centrated and powerful bye-fodder. Should be given with caution, 
crushed fine, and mixed with Indian corn, oats, or other farinaceous 
food. Large quantity is injurious, and may even be fatal. Very 
variable in composition. Frequently very hard pressed, and therefore 
indigestible. When freshly made, softly pressed, and of good quality, 
it is a valuable bye-fodder. Oil very bland and digestible; used to 
adulterate olive-oil. 

Sesame-cake (seed of Sesamum orientate ).—Seed imported from India. 
Excellent bye-fodder, easily digested, much relished by all kinds 
of stock. Favourable for milk-giving, and also for masting. Oil 
bland and digestible, and much in favour for making margarine. 

Bice-meal (seed of Oryza sativa). —The meal is a bye-product obtained in 
preparing rice for the market. A very good, safe, and acceptable 
rodder, but less concentrated than ordinary oilcakes. Varies very 
much in quality, and frequently adulterated with meal derived from 
rice husks. Much relished by stock, and useful for milch cows as 
well as for fattening animals. 

Rye-meal. —Is the bran of rye, and rather more concentrated than 
wheat bran. It is very good fodder foi cattle and sheep, but not 
for horses. 

Barley-bran. —The residue obtained in the manufacture of pearl barley. 
An excellent fodder much liked by cattle ; not much liked by sheep. 

Palm-kernel Cake. —An excellent, palatable, and easily digested bye- 
fodder. Especially good for milch cows Increases the proportion of 
fat in milk. Puts a finish upon fattening stock. When ground to 
powder and most of the o ; l extracted, it is sold as Palm-kernel meal , 
a much relished and digestible bye-fodder. A useful addition to fc calf- 
meals. , 

Earth-nut Cake. —The pressed seed of a leguminous plant ( Arachu 
hypogcea). The most concentrated of all cakes, containing from 45 
to 50 per cent albumen and 6 to 9 per cent of oil. It is very palat¬ 
able and digestible. A nutritious fodder when given in moderation. 
Apt to be contaminated with hail, and liable to rot on keeping if 
badly made. 

Flesh-meal. —Residue obtained in the manufacture of Liebig's Extract of 
Beef A highly nitrogenous bye-fodder, most suitable for enriching a 
too farinaceous dietary, such as potatoes. Much used in that way 
as a swine fodder. Easily digested, and readily accepted by cattle. 

Fisii-me^iL. —Bye-product of fish-curing yards, made chiefly from the heads 
of cod and tusk. Resembling fish-guano in composition, but some¬ 
what variable. Highly phosphatic, and therefore useful as a bye- 
fodder to young growing cattle. Ratio, from 1 to 3 lb. per head 
per day. 

Herring-meal. —A very oily fodder, useful as an adjunct to the dietary of 
milch cows. Quantity, 1 to 4 lb. per head per day. 

Locust-beans — Carol Bean. —A sugary fodder, most palatable and ac¬ 
ceptable to all kinds of stock. Used to mix with oilcakes and meals, 
so as to improve their flavour. 

Dried Grains. —The draff from distilleries and breweries dried so as to 
contain only about 10 per cent water. It is a first-class feeding-stuff 

^ if of good quality, but the qualities differ considerably. 

Ammou 
cent t 
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THE COMPOSITION OF FEEDING-STUFFS. 


The following is the average composition of genuine cakes and meals in 
common use:— 



Albuminoids. 

Oil. 

Carbohydrates. 

Linseed-cake 

29 

11 

32 

Rape-cake . 

31 

10 

30 

Poppy-cake . 

35 

10 

22 

Hemp-cake . 

30 


17 

Sunflower-cake 

33 

9 

27 

Cotton-cake. 

28 

n 

30 

„ (decorticated) 

44 

15 

20 

Sesame-cake 

37 

13 

21 

Rice-meal . 

11 

10 

50 

Paisley meal 

15 

9 

60 

Maize-meal . 

10 

5 

65 

Rye-meal 

14*5 


60 

Wheat-bran. 

13-5 

4 

56 

Barley-bran. 

15 | 

5 

50 

Palm-kernel cake. 

17 

10 

41 

Palm-kernel meal. 

19 

H 

44 

Earth-nut cake (shelled) 

47 

n 

25 

Flesh-meal . 

71 

13 

.. • 

Fish-meal . 

50 

4 


Locust-bean meal. 

4 

2 

74 

Linseed 

21 

37 

20 

Dried grains 

20 

8 

50 


Useful Factors. 


Amount of 

Multiplied by 

Gives corresponding 
amount of 

Nitrogen .... 

1-214 

Ammonia. 

II .... 

6*3 

Albuminoid matter. 

II .... 

4-714 

Sulphate of ammonia. 

II .... 

4-50 

Nitric acid. 

M .... 

6-071 

Nitrate of soda. 

Ammonia .... 

•824 

Nitrogen. 

ii .... 

3*882 

Sulphate of ammonia. 

ii .... 

3-706 

Nitric acid. 

ii .... 

5-o ; 

Nitrate of soda. 

Potash (anhydrous) 

i 1 *85 

Sulphate of potash. 

ii .... 

1*585 

Muriate of potash. 

Phosphoric acid (anhydrous) . 

i 2*183 

1 Phosphate of lime. 

If M 

| 1*4 

Biphosphate. 

II II 

1*648 

2 Soluble phosphate. 

Soluble phosphate 2 

1 *325 

i 1 Phosphate of lime. 

Biphosphate .... 

1-566 

ii 

Lime . 

1-845 

ti 

ii .... 

1-786 

Carbonate of lime. 

Chlorine .... 

1-648 

Chloride of sodium. 


1 Tricalcic ortho-phosphate (8CaO, PjO«). 
a Monooalcic ortho-phosphate (CaO, 2H,0, P*0 6 ). 
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FORMS OF GUARANTEE 

Guarantee of Manure. 


I guarantee that the manure called.and Bold by me to 

..contains a minimum of— 

Soluble phosphoric acid =Phosphate of lime dissolved.per cent. 

Insoluble phosphoric acid= Phosphate of lime undissolved.per cent. 

Potash salts . . = Potash (K 9 0) per cent. 

Total nitrogen . . =? Ammonia.per cent. 

Signature of seller. 

Pate .18 .. 


Guarantee of Feeding-Stuff. 


I guarantee that the feeding-stuff called.and sold by me to 

.contains a minimum of— 

.per cent albuminoids. 

.... .. per cent oil. 

.per cent carbohydrates. 

Signature of seller. 

hate . 18 

UNITS TO BE USED IN DETERMINING THE COMMERCIAL 
VALUE OF MANURES. 1 

Terms—CASII, including Bags gross weight—not including Carriage. 

N B —Those units are bused on the present RETAIL PRICES at principal seapoits. When 
these units are multiplied by the peicentages m the analysis ol a Manure, they will 
produce a value repiesenting veiy nearly the cash price at which one SINGLE TON 
may be bought m fine sowable condition. Larger puichases may be made on more 
favourable terms 


CASH PRICES as Fixed on 18 th January. 

For Season 1890 



Guanos. 

Bone Manures. 



Items to be Valued 

— 

8 

& 

1 

S'© 

2 a> 

S3 

Bone-Meal 1 

Steamed 
Bone Flour. 

Dissolved or 
Vitnolated 
Bones. 

Superphos 

phates 


Phosphates dissolved 





3/ 

1/10 



>1/0 

i/o 





| it undissolved 

(1/3 

1/8 

1/2 


* 

Nitrogen. 

12/9 

15/- 

12/- 

12/- 

12/- 



or Ammonia ... 

10/6 

12/t> 

10/- 

10/- 

10/- 



fFrom 

190/- 

80/- 

110/- 

95/- 

105/- 

26%=47/6 


Pnces pel ton, Jan. 18, 1899 < 




[to 

215/- 

155/- 

120/- 

100/- 

110/- 

86%** 65/- 



1 See Note, p. 47. 
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Mani HKb 


Guarantee 

Price per 
Ton 

Unit. 


Pei cent 

£ 8 

d 


Sulphate of ammonia 

24 Ain 

30 10 

0 

Am = 8/9 

Nitrate of soda, 95 pei cent 1 

19 n 

7 15 

0 

. - 8/2 

Munate of potash, 80 pei cent 

50 rot 

8 15 

0 

Pot = 3/6 

Sulphate of potash, 60 pei cent 

27 i 

5 0 

0 

ir = 3/9 

Kaimt 

12 it 

2 0 

0 

.. = 3/4 

Ground Charleston phosphate 

57 Phos 

2 0 

0 

Phos = 0/9 

Thomas slag phosphate 

30 h 

1 r 

0 

, = 1/3 


Feeding Stufi s 





Analyses 


| Price per 

1 Ton in bags 


* 

Album 

| Oil 

1 Cat bo 
hydiatts 

Lmseed cake 


28 

9 

35 

, JL <> d 

1 7 15 0 

it Canadian 


2S 

8 

35 

| ( 15 0 

Decorticated cotton cake 


45 

10 

20 

i 5 15 0 

Undecorticated do 


24 

7 

25 

t 10 0 

Bt an meal 


25 

2 

50 

"40 

Locust boan meal 


6 

2 

70 

6 15 0 

Dned grains 


20 

8 

50 

4 5 0 

Barley bran 

i 

15 

5 

50 

4 l r 0 

Indian corn 1 

J 

10 

5 

55 

4 16 0 

Paisley meal 


1* 15 

9 

60 

4 10 0 

Linseed (whole) 

1 

20 

35 

14 

11 10 0 

Lmseed oil 





o 

© 

L 

Molasses 





4 15 0 

_ _ _ 




_ 

_ 


i Subject to monthly variation 
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CLASSIFICATION OF MANURES. 


Bone-meal . . 

Genuine bone-meal contains from 48 per cent to 55 per cent phos¬ 
phates, and from 8J per cent to 4 por cent nitrogen If 
phosphates are low nitrogen will be high, and conversely. 

Steamed bone-flour . j 

Ground to flour and containing about 60 pei cent phosphates, and 
about 2 per cent mti ogen 

Dissolved bones . . j 

Must be pure—-t e , containing nothing but natural bones and snl 
phuric acid. 

Mixtures . . 

To be valued according to the unit values (as given above) of the 
ingredients of which they are guaranteed and also found to 
be composed, with an addition of fiom 5 to 10 per cent, at 
cording to the fineness of their manufacture 

Thomas-slag and ground / 
phosphates y 

Fineness of gTindmg is of paramount importance. The coarsest 
kind used should he so finely ground that 80 per cent passes 
through a sieve of 10,000 holes por sq inch 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR VALUING MANURES. 


The commercial values of manures are determined by means of the 
Units in the following manner .— 

Take the analysis of the manure, and look for the following 
substances:— 


Phosphates dissolved (01 soluble phosphate^ 
„ undissolved (or insoluble „ ) I 


Nitrogen 

Potash 




No other items but 
these aie to be 
valued. 


Should the aitylysis or the guarantee not he expressed m that way , the 
chemist or the seller should he asked to state the quantities m these 
terms . 


Suppose the manure is bone-meal:— 

An ordinary bone-meal will contain about 50 per cent phosphate and 
4 per cent nitrogen The units for bones are Is 3d. for phos 
phate and 12s for nitrogen. Therefore the value is— r 
Insol. phosphate, 50 times Is 3d., equal to £3 2 6 
Nitrogen, 4 „ 12s., „ 2 8 0 

Say £5 10 6 per ton 

Suppose the manure is dissolved oi vitrk&ated bones :— 

It must be guaranteed “puie ” 

The units m the Schedule are 3s for soluble phosphate, Is. 2d. for 
insoluble phosphate, and 12s. for nitrogen. 

The analysis will be about 16 per cent soluble phosphate, 20 per cent 
insoluble phosphate, and 2£ per cent nitrogen. In that case the 
value would be— 

Sol. phosphate, 16 times 3s., equal to £2 8 0 
Insol. „ 20 „ Is. 2d., „ 13 4 

Nitiogen, 2$ „ 12s., „ 1 10 0 

Say 


£5 14 per ton. 
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Suppose the manure is a superphosphate,—say an ordinary superphos¬ 
phate, with 28 per cent soluble phosphate and 3 per cent insoluble 
phosphate. It is valued thus— 

Sol. phosphate, 28 times Is. 10d,, equal to, say, £2,11s. 4d. per ton. 

Insoluble phosphate is not valued in a superphosphate. 

Note .—The units have reference solely to the Commercial Values of 
Manures, and not to their Agricultural Values. 

ThuSy in stating soluble phosphate in dissolved bones at 3*. per unity and 
that in superphosphate at Is. 10a., it is meant that these are the prices per unit 
at which soluble phosphate can be bought in these two manures; but it does 
not mean that the soluble phosphate in the one is 1* 2d. per unit better as a 
manure than that in the drier . It is probably no better. 


BOTANICAL DEPARTMENT 

Consulting Botanist to the Society—A. N. M‘ Alpine, 

60 John Street, Glasgow. 

The Society have fixed the following rates of charge for the examination 
of plants and seeds for the bona fide and individual use and information of 
members of the Society (not being seedsmen), who are particularly re¬ 
quested, when applying to the Consulting Botanist, to mention the kind 
of examination they require, and to quote its number in the subjoined 
schedule. The charge for examination must be paid at the time of appli¬ 
cation, and the carriage of all parcels must be prepaid. 

Scale of Charges. 

1. A report on the purity, amount, and nature of foreign materials, 2s. 

2. On the germinating power of a sample of seed, 2s. 

3. Determination of the species of any weed or other plant, or of any 

vegetable parasite, with a report on its habits and the means for its 
extermination or prevention, 5s. 

4. Report on any disease affecting farm crops, 5s. 

5. Determination of the species of any natural grass or fodder plant, 

with a report on its habits and pasture or feeding value, Is. 

The Consulting Botanist’s Reports are furnished to enable members— 
purchasers of seeds and com for agricultural purposes—to test the value of 
what they buy, and are not to be used oi made available for advertising 
or trade purposes by seedsmen or otherwise. 

Instructions for Selecting and Sending Samples. 

In sending seed or corn for examination, the utmost care must be 
taken to secure a fair and honest sample. In the case of grass seeds, the 
sample would be drawn from the centre of the sack or bag, and in all cases 
from the bulk delivered to the purchaser. If anything supposed to be 
injurious or useless exists in the corn or seed selected, samples should also 
be sent. 
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When possible, at least one ounce of grass and other small seeds should 
be sent, and two ounces of cereals or larger seeds. The exact name under 
which the seed has been bought (but preferably, a (opy of the invoice) 
should accompany the sample. 

Grass seeds should be sent at least four weeks, and clover seedB three 
weeks, before they are to be used. 

In collecting specimens of plants, the whole plant should be taken up 
and the earth shaken from the roots. If possible, the plants must be in 
flower or fruit. They should be packed in a light box, or in a firm paper 
parcel. 

Specimens of diseased plants or of parasites should be forwarded as fresh 
as possible. Place them in a bottle, or pack them in tinfoil or oil-silk. 

All specimens should be accompanied with a letter specifying the nature 
of the information required, and stating any local circumstances (soil, situ¬ 
ation, &c.) which, in the opinion of the sender, would be likely to throw 
light on the inquiry. 

It is strongly recommended that members purchasing seeds should 
insist— 

(1) Upon having from the seller a guarantee stating the purity and 
germination of the seed supplied. 

(2) That the bulk be same as sample, 

S That it contain not more than 5 per cent other than the specif 
red. 

If the purity and germination of the seed is not known, it is irfipBs-' 
sible to tell either its money value or the proper amount to be sown. 

It is also strongly recommended that the pui chase of prepared mixtures 
should be avoidea, and the different seeds to be used should be purchased 
separately. 

.Parcels or letters containing seeds or plants for examination (carriage or 
postage paid) must be addressed to Professor M‘Alpine, Botanical Labora¬ 
tory, 60 John Street, Glasgow. 


INSECT PESTS. 

Arrangements have been made with Mi R. Stewart MacDougall, 
M.A., D.Sc., Edinburgh, to advise members of the Society regarding 
insects or allied animals which, in any stage of their development, 
infest— 

(a) Farm crops. (d) Fruit and fruit trees. 

(b) Stored grain. (e) Forest trees and stored timber. 

(c) Garden and greenhouse plants. (/) Live stock (including poultry). 

Members consulting Mr MacDougall will please forward with their 
queries examples of the injured plants, or the injured parts of plants, &c., 
as well as specimens of the insects or other animals believed to be the 
cause of the injury. 

Specimens should be sent in tin or wooden boxes, or in quills, to prevent 
injury in transmission. 

Address letters and parcels (carriage or postage paid) to R. Stewart 
MacDougall, 3 Mertoun Place, Edinburgh. 

The Directors have fixed the fee payable by membeis to Mr MacDougall 
at Is. for each case upon which he is consulted ; this fee must be sent to 
him along with the application for information, 
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GENERAL REGULATIONS FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. It is to be distinctly understood that the Society is not 
responsible for the views, statements, or opinions of any of the 
writers whose papers are published in the 4 Transactions/ 

2. All reports must be legibly written, and on one side of the 
paper only; they must specify the number and subject of the 
Premium for which they are in competition; they must bear a 
distinguishing motto, and be accompanied by a sealed letter, 
similarly marked, containing the name and address of the 
reporter—initials must not be used. 

3. No sealed letter, unless belonging to a repoit found entitled 
to the Premium offered, or a portion of it, will be opened with¬ 
out the author's consent. 

4. Reports for which a Premium, or a portion of a Premium, 
has been awarded, become the property of the Society, and 
cannot be published in whole or m part, nor circulated in 
any manner, without the consent of the Directors. All other 
papers will be returned to the authors if applied for within 
twelve months. 

5. The Society is not bound to award the whole or any part 
of a Premium. 

6. All reports must be of a practical character, containing the 
results of the writer’s own observation or experiment, and the 
special conditions attached to each Premium must be strictly 
fulfilled. General essays, and papers compiled from books, will 
not be rewarded or accepted. Weights and measurements must 
be indicated by the imperial standards. 

7. The Directors, before or after awarding a Premium, shall 
have power to require the writer of any report to verify the 
statements made in it. 

8. The decisions of the Board of Directors are final and con¬ 
clusive as to all matters relating to Premiums, whether for 
Reports or at General or District Shows; and it shall not be 
competent to raise any question or appeal touching such 
decisions before any other tribunal. 

9. The Directors will welcome papers from any Contributor on 
any suitable subject not included in the Premium List; and if 
the topic and the treatment of it are both approved, the writer 
may be remunerated, and his paper published. 

VOL. XI. 


4 
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CLASS I. 


REPORTS. 

Suction 1.—THE SCIENCE AND PEACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

FOR APPROVED REPORTS. 

1. On the results of experiments for fixing and retaining the 
volatile and soluble ingredients in Farmyard Manure—Twenty 
Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November in any year. 

The Report must detail the treatment adopted to fix and retain these in¬ 
gredients—the materials used for that purpose, and the quantity and 
cost thereof—comparative analyses of the manure with and without the 
treatment, and also a statement of the crops grown with manure and 
without such treatment, must bo given by the Reporter. The experii 
ments to have extended ovor at least two years and crops. 

2. On experiments for ascertaining the actual addition of 
weight to growing or fattening Stock, by the use of different 
kinds of food — Twenty Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st 
November in any year. 

The attention of the experimenter is directed to turnips, carrots, beet, mangel- 
wurzel, potatoes, cabbage, as well as to beans, oats, barley, wheat, 
Indian corn, linseed, oilcake or rape-cake, and to the effect of warmth 
and proper ventilation, and the difference between food cooked and 
raw. The above roots and other kinds of food are meiely suggested; 
competitors are neither restricted to them nor obliged to experiment on 
all of them. 

When experiments are made with linseed and cake, attention should be paid 
to the comparative advantages, economically and otherwise, of the sub¬ 
stance in these two states. 

Before commencing the comparative experiments, the animals must be fed 
alike for some time previously. 

The progress of different breeds may be compared. iU for 131 an 3n * 

teresting experiment of itself, for Reports of whi®HHpragement will 
be given. 

N.B *—The experiments specified in the two previous subjects must be c<TD| 
ducted over a period of not less than three months. 3STo lot shall consisf 
of fewer than four Cattle or ten Sheep. The animals seleoted should 
be of the same age, sex, and fpmd, and as nearly as possible of the 
same weight, condition, and maturity. The live weight before and after 
the experiment must be stated, and if killed, thei r weight and 
quantity of tallow. 
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3. On any useful practice in Rural Economy adopted in other 
countries, and susceptible of being introduced with advantage 
into Scotland—The Gold Medal. To be lodged by 1st November 
in any year. 

The purposes chiefly contemplated by the offer of this premium is to induce 
traveUers to notice and record such particular practices as may seem 
calculated to benefit Scotland. The Report to be founded on personal 
observation. 


Section 2.—ESTATE IMPROVEMENTS. 

FOR APPROVED REPORTS. 

1. By the Proprietor in Scotland who shall have executed the 
most judicious, successful, and extensive Improvement—The 
Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 
in any year. 

Should the successful Report be written for the Proprietor by his resident 
factor or farm manager, a Minor Gold Medal will be awarded to the 
writer in addition to the Gold Medal to the Propiietor. 

The merits of the Report will not be determined so much by the mete 
extent of the improvements, as by their character and relation to the 
size of the property. The improvements may comprise reclaiming, 
draining, enclosing, planting, road-making, building, and all otliei 
operations proper to landed estates. The period within which the 
operations may have been conducted is not limited, except that it 
must not exceed the term of the Reporter’s proprietorship. 

2. By the Proprietor or Tenant in Scotland who shall have 
reclaimed within the ten preceding years not less than forty 
acres of Waste Land—Tlie Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To 
be lodged by 1st November in any year. 

3. By the Tenant in Scotland who shall have reclaimed within 
the ten preceding years not less than twenty acres of Waste Land 
—The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st 
November in any year. 

4. By the Tenant in Scotland who shall have reclaimed not 
less than ten acres within a similar period—The Medium Gold 
Medal, or Five Sovereigns. To he lodged by 1st November in 
any year. 

The Reports in competition for Nos. 8, 4, and 5 may comprehend such 
general observations on the improvement of waste lands as the writer’s 
experience may lead him to make, hut must refer especially to the 
lands reclaimed—to the nature of the soil—the previous state and 
probable value of the subject—the obstacles opposed to its improve¬ 
ment—tho details of the various operations—the mode of cultivation, 
adopted—and the produce and value of the crops produced. As the 
required extent cannot be made up of different patches of land, the im¬ 
provement must have relation to one subject; it must be of profitalttp 
character, and a rotation of crops must have been concluded before Nto 
date of the Report. A detailed statement of the expenditure <Mi&?etitrk 
and a certified measurement of the ground are requisite. 
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5. By the Proprietor or Tenant in Scotland who shall have 
improved within the ten preceding years the Pasturage of not 
less than thirty acres, by means of top-dressing, draining, or 
otherwise, without tillage, in situations where tillage may be in¬ 
expedient—The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged 
by 1st November in any year. 

6. By the Tenant in Scotland who shall have improved not 
less than ten acres within a similar period—The Minor Gold 
Medal. To be lodged by 1st November in any year. 

Reports in competition for Nos. 6 and 6 must state the particular mode of 
management adopted, the substances applied, the elevation and nature 
of the soil, its previous natural products, and the changes produced. 


Section 3.— HIGHLAND INDUSTRIES and FISHERIES. 

FOR APPROVED REPORTS. 

1. The best mode of treating native Wool; cleaning,carding, 
dyeing, spinning, knitting, and weaving by hand in the High¬ 
lands and Islands of Scotland—Five Sovereigns. To be lodged 
by 1st November 1899. 


Section 4.—MACHINERY. 

FOR APPROVED REPORTS. 


Section 5.-— FORESTRY DEPARTMENT. 

FOR APPROVED REPORTS. 

1. On Plantations of not less than eight years' standing 
formed on deep peat-bog—The Medium Gold Medal, or Five 
Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 1899. 

The premium is strictly applicable to deep peat or flow mossj the condition 
of the moss previous to planting, as well as at the dato of the Report, 
should, if possible, bo stated. 

The Report must describe the mode and extent of the drainage, and the 
effect it has had in subsiding the moss—the trenching, levelling, or 
other preliminary operations that may have been performed on the 
surface—the mode of planting—kinds, sizes, and number of trees 
planted per acre—and their relative progress and value, as compared 
with plantations of a similar age and description grown on other soils 
in the vicinity. 
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CLASS II. 

DISTRICT COMPETITIONS. 

Regulations 1899. 

The Money Premiums and Medals awarded at District Competitions will be 
sent direct to the winners in January next . No payments must there¬ 
fore be made by the Secretary or Treasurer of any local Association . 

Grants in aid of District Competitions/op 1900 must be applied for before 
1st November 1899, on Forms to be obtained from the Secretary . 

When a Grant has expired , the District cannot apply again for aid for 

two years. 


Section I.—GRANTS TO DISTRICT SOCIETIES FOR HORSES, 
CATTLE, SHEEP, AND PIGS. 

1 . Class of Stock—Limit of Grants, £340.—The Highland and 
Agricultural Society will make Grants to District Societies to deal with, 
as in the opinion of the District Societies the need of each district may 
require, for such classes of breeding Stock of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and 
Pigs as are embraced in the General Show Prize List of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society. The total sum to be expended by the Highland 
and Agricultural Society in such Grants shall not exceed the sum of £340 
in any one year. 

2. Grant to District, £12.—The portion of the Grant to any one 
District Society shall not exceed the sum of £12 in any one year. 

3. Continuance of Grant Three Years—Advertising. —The Grant 
shall continue for three alternate years, provided always that the District 
Society shall, in the two intermediate years, continue the competition by 
offering Premiums equal in amount to not less than one-half the sum 

f iven by the Highland and Agricultural Society, and for the same class of 
tock as that selected in each previous year to compete for the Highland 
and Agricultural Society's Prizes. The Prizes when given by the High¬ 
land and Agricultural Society must be announced as the Society's gift. 
If no competition takes place for two years the Grant expires. 

4. When it is agreed to hold the General Show of the Society in any 
district, no provincial show shall be held in that district in the months of 
June, July, or August. 

5 . Medals. —In the two alternate years the Highland and Agricultural 
Society will place three Silver Medals at the disposal of the District 
Societies, for the same classes of Stock as those for which the Money 
Premiums are offered, provided that not less than three lots are exhibited . 
in the same class. 

6 . Rules of Competition. —The Rules of Competition for the Pre¬ 
miums, the Funds for which are derived from Grants of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society, shall be such as are generally enforced by the Society 
receiving the Grant for Premiums offered by itself. 
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7. Area and Parishes—Five Parishes. —When making application 
for Grants from the Highland and Agricultural Society, the District 
Society must delineate the area and the number of parishes comprised in 
the district, and, except in special cases , no District Society shall be entitled 
to a Grant wHse show is not open to at least five Parishes. 

8 . Nomination of Members. — The Directors may nominate one or 
more members of the Highland and Agricultural Society resident in the 
district, whose duty it shall be to see that the conditions imposed by the 
Board are complied with. 

9. Reports. —Blank Reports will be furnished to the Secretaries of the 
different District Societies. These Reports must in all details be com¬ 
pleted and lodged with the Secietary of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society on or before the 1st of November next following the competition, 
both in the years when the Grant is given and in the two intermediate 
years, for the approval of the Directors of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society, against whose decision theie shall be no appeal. All such Reports 
must be signed and certified by the Members of the Highland and Agri¬ 
cultural Society nominated under Rule 8. 

10. Grants—When Paid. —The Grants made to District Societies will 
be paid in the January following the competition, by Precepts issued by 
the Directors of the Highland and Agricultural Society to the winneis of 
the prizes. No payments of these Grants must be made by the Secretary 
or Treasurer of any District Society. Medals will be issued at the same 
time. 

11. Renewal of Application.— No application for renewal of a Giant 
to a District Society will be entertained until the expiration of two years 
from the termination of the last Grant. 

12. Disposal of Applications.— Jn disposing of applications for Dis¬ 
trict Grants, the Directors of tht Highland and Agricultural Society shall 
keep in view the length of inteival that has elapsed since the expiration 
of the last Grant, giving priority to those District Societies which have 
been longest off the list. 

13. Dairy Produce —Upon application being made by District Soci¬ 
eties, a limited number of Medals will be placed at the disposal of District 
Societies for Dairy Produce. 


DISTRICTS. 

1 . Aberdour, — Convener , James Milne, Pittemhum, Pitsligo, Fraser¬ 

burgh ; >S 'en'ctaru, Alex. S. Momson, Sionebriggs, Aberdour, Fraser¬ 
burgh. Granted 1895. 

2. Yale of Alford —Co?? verier, George Wilken, Tim Cottage, Water¬ 

side, Alford, N.B ; Secretary, Alex Dunn, North of Scotland Bank, 
Alford, N.B. Granted 1895. 

3. Caithness. — Convener , John Miller of Sciahster, Thurso; Secretary , 

James Shearer, Bank of Scotland, Wick Granted 1895. 

4 Black Isle. — Convener , J. W. Lmnsden, Navity, Ciomaity; Secretary , 
Thomas Henderson, Fortrose. Granted 1895. 

5. King lassie.— Convener, William Meiklem, Begg, Kirkcaldy; Secre¬ 

tary, William Ness, Walkerton, Leslie. Granted 1894. (In abeyance 
in 1896 on account of the Berth Show.) 

6. Wkem. — Convener, Robert Menzies, Tirinie, Aberfeldy ; Secretary, 

John M. Menzie% Gamserney Cottage, Aberfeldy. Granted 1894. 
(In abeyance in 1896 on account of the Perth Show.) 

7. Argyll. — Convener, D. C. MacDougall, Ashens, Tarbert, Lochfyne 
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Secretary , Hugh Mundell, Tarbert, Lochfyne. Granted 1894. (In 
abeyance in 1897 on account of the Glasgow Show.) 

8. Carrick.— Convener , Alexander Cross of Knoekdon, 19 Hope Street, 

Glasgow ; Secretary , David Brown, Royal Bank, Id ay bole. Granted 
1894. (In abeyance in 1897 on account of the Glasgow Show.) 

9. Forth.— Convener , Thomas Nimrao, Lawhead, Forth, Lanark ; Secre¬ 

tary, John Robertson, Forth, Lanark. Granted 1894. (In abeyance 
in 1897 on account of the Glasgow Show.) 

10. Nithsdale.— Convener, William Barber, Tererran, Moniaive; Secre¬ 

tary, Robert Wilson, Solicitor, Thornhill. Granted 1897. 

11. Kirriemuir.— Convener , T. M. Nicoll, Littleton, Kirriemuir; Secre¬ 

tary, Stewart Lindsay, Crawford Park, Kirriemuir. Granted 1897. 

12. Sutherland.— Convenor , R. R. Hill, Navidale House, Helmsdale ; 

Secretary , J. Mackintosh, Proncy, Dornoch. Granted 1897. 

13. West of Scotland Union. — Convener •, 

; Secretary, John Watson, National Bank, Crosshill, 
Glasgow. Granted 1899. 

14. Lammermoor Pastoral.— Convener, George G. Turnbull of Abbey St 

Bathans, Grants House; Secretary , Thomas Stephenson, Chapel, 
Duns. Granted 1899. 

15. Stirling.— Convener, James Paterson, Bumbank, Blair-Drummond ; 

Secretary, Andrew C. Buchanan, 26 Port Street, Stirling. Granted 
1899. 

16. Buchan.— Convener , William Ainslie, Parkwell, Mintlaw ; Secretary, 

James Smith, Town ami County Bank, Stricken. Granted 1896. 

17. Royal Northern,— Convener, George J. Walker, Portletlien, Aber¬ 

deen ; Secretary, R. R. Ross, 35 Market Street, Aberdeen. 
Granted 1896. 

18. Mjd-Annandale.— Convener, James Lindsay, Whitecastles, Locker¬ 

bie ; Secretary, John A. Mackenzie, Solicitor, Lockerbie. Granted 
1896. 

19. Inverurie.— Convener, George Bruce, Heatherwick, Inverurie ; Sec¬ 

retary, James Stephen, Lethenty, Inverurie. Granted 1898. 

20. Ktntyre.— Convener , Capt. D. Stewart, R.N., Knockrioeh, Campbel¬ 

town ; Secretary , G. Erskine Tnglis, Campbeltown. Granted 1898. 

21. St Mary’s Tsle Estates and District.— Co?<verier, Robt. F. Dudgeon, 

The Grange, Kirkcudbright; Secretary , John Gibson, Solicitor, 
Kirkcudbright. Granted 1898. 

22. Carnwath. Convener, William Fleming, Calla, Carnwath ; Secretary, 

John Robertson, Banker, Carnwath. Granted 1898. 

23. Breadalbane. — Convener, Thomas Watters, Glonample, Lochearn- 

head ; Secretary, Duncan Campbell, Dundaramh, Killin. Granted 
1898. 

24 . Wester Ross— Convener, John Stilling of Fait burn, Muir of Ord ; 

Secretary, Hen. Aird, Banker, Dingwall. Granted 1898. 

25. Stranraer and Riuns of Gallo wa\.— Convener and Secretary , John 

Bennoelu Solicitor, Stianraei. Granted 1898. 

26. Dalkeith.- Convener, Geoige Pcndreigh, Upper Balhousie, Lasswade ; 

Secretary, Arclid. Dods, Auctioned, Dalkeith. Granted 1895. (In 
abeyance in 1899 on account of the Edinburgh Show.) 

In 1899. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 are in competition for the last year. 

Nos. 10, 11, and 12 are in competition for the second year. 

Nos. 13, 14, and 15 are in competition for the first year. 

Nos. 16,17,18,19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25 compete for local Premiums. 
No. 26 is in abeyance on account of the Edinburgh Show. 



Section 2.— GRANTS TO HORSE ASSOCIATIONS, &a, FOR 
STALLIONS FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 


1. Horses—Limit op Grant, ,£210.—The Highland and Agricultural 
Society will make Grants to Horse Associations and other Societies in 
different districts engaging Stallions for agricultural purposes. The total 
sum expended by the Highland and Agricultural Society in such Grants 
shall not exceed the sum of £210 in any one year. 

2. Grant to each, £15.—The portion of the Grant to any one Horse 
Association, &c., shall not exceed the sum of £15 in any one year. 

3. Continuance op Grant Three Years—Intermediate Year. —The 


Grant shall continue for three alternate years, provided always that the 
Horse Association or Society shall, in the two intermediate years, offer at 
least a sum equal in amount to that granted by the Highland and Agricul¬ 
tural Society for the hire of a Horse in connection with the Association oi 
Society to whom the Grant is made. 

4. Nomination of Members. —The Directors of the Highland and Agri- 


Jomination of Members. —The Directors of the Hij 


cultural Society shall nominate one or more members of die Highland and 
Agricultural Society, resident in the Districts in which the Society bene¬ 
fited is located, whose duty it shall be to see that the conditions imposed 
by the Board are complied with. 

5. Reports—Penalty for not engaging Horse. —No Grant by the 
Highland and Agricultural Society to Horse Associations, &c., will be paid 
unless a report, signed and certified by the members appointed under Rule 
4, be furnished to the Highland and Agricultural Society not later than 
the 1st of November in each year in which the Grant is made, and also 
in the alternate years, stating that a Horse has been engaged by the Horse 
Association or other Society to whom the Grant is made ; and in the event 
of a Horse not being engaged in any one year while the provisions of the 
Grant are in force, the Grant made by the Highland and Agricultural 
Society will cease. 

6. Rules 10 (Time of Payment), 11 (Renewal of Grant), and 12 
^Disposal of Applications) applicable to Section 1, shall be applicable to 
Section 2. 


DISTRICTS. 

1. Turriff Clydesdale Horse Society.— Convener, William Paterson, 

The Elms, Turriff; Secretary , R. Cruickshank, Claymires, Turriff. 
Granted 1895. 

2. Kelso District Clydesdale Horse Society. — Convener, W. G. 

Hogarth, Linton Bankhead, Kelso; Secretary, Adam Riddell, 3 
Square, Kelso. Granted 1895. 

3. West Fife Clydesdale Horse Society. — Convener , James Law, 

Spencerfield, Inverkeithing; Secretary , James Millar, Waulkmill, 
Dunfermline. Granted 1897. 

4. Carse of Gowrie and Dundee District Stallion Society.— Con¬ 

vener, Capt. Clayhills Henderson of Invergowrie, R.N., Dundee; 
Secretary, Alex. Anderson, Berryhill, Dundee. Granted 1897. 

5. Kilfinan.— Convener , Duncan Thomson, Inveryne, Tighnabruaich ; 

Secretary , Neil Nicolson, Auchgoyle, Tighnabruaich. Granted 1899. 

6. Fyvie. — Convener, James Dumo/Eastertown, Old Meldrum; Secre¬ 

tary, John Hay, Mill of Crichie, Fyvie. Granted 1899. 

7. Kinross-shire.— Convener , 

Secretary, John Hay, Balleave, Kinross. Granted 1899. 
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8. Glenkens, Balmaghie, and P arton. — Convener, W. A, MTurk, 

Barlae, Dairy, Galloway; Secretary, Robt. T. Scott, Drum humphrey, 
Corsock, Dalbeattie. Granted 1899. 

9. Maoharb.— Convener and Secretary , Charles M. Routledge, British 

Linen Co. Bank, Portwilliam. Granted 1899. 

10. Western District of Mid-Lothian. — Convener , A. Alexander, 

Cockbumhill, Balerno; Secretary , John T. Mungle, Commercial 
Bank of Scotland, West Calder. Granted 1896. 

11. Stirling District Horse Society.— Cozener, Colonel Murray of 

Polmaise, Stirling ; Secretary , Robert Paterson, Hill of Drip, 
Stirling. Granted 1896. 

12. Dumbartonshire Horse-Breeding Society —Convener, Charles W. 

Ralston, Garscube, Maryhill; Secretary , William Reid, 140 St Vin¬ 
cent Street, Glasgow. Granted 1898. 

13. Selkirk and Galashiels. — Convener, John Dun, Craigpark, Gala¬ 

shiels ; Secretary , David C. Finlay, Elm Cottage, Galashiels. Granted 
1898. 

In 1899. 

Nos. 1 and 2 are in competition for the last year. 

Nos. 3 and 4 are in competition for the second year. 

Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 are in competition for the first year. 

Nos. 10, 11, 12, and 13 compete for local premiums. 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 

Upon application bo mg made by District Societies, a limited number of 
Silver Medals will be placed at the disposal of District Societies for 
Dairy Produce. 

The Medals are granted foi two years, and lapse if not awarded in those 
years. 

Ro&sshire. 

1. Lochbroom. — Convener , Sir J. A Fowlei of Braemore, Bart, Inver- 
bioom, Lochbioom ; Secretary, Hay Mackenzie, Bank Agent, Ulla¬ 
pool. 2 Medals. Granted 1898 


SPECIAL GRANTS. 

£40 to the Highland Home Industries Association. — Secretary , Miss 
Muriel K. Mackenzie, Conon House, Conon Bridge, Ross-shire. 
£20 to the Ayrshire Agricultural Association, to be competed for at the 
Dairy Produce Show at Kilmarnock.— Convener , The Hon. G. R. 
Vernon, Auchans House, Kilmarnock; Secretary , John Howie, Wel¬ 
lington Chambers, Ayr. Granted 1872. 

£6 to Shetland Agricultural Society.— Convener , John Bruce of Sum- 
burgh, Lerwick; Secretary , J. Wilson, Commercial Bank, Lerwick. 
Granted 1893. 

£3 to Orkney. — Secretary , James Johnston, Orphir House, Orkney. 
Granted 1883. 

£3 to East Mainland, Orkney.— Convener, Alfred Reid, Braebuster, Kirk¬ 
wall ; Secretary , John Cumming, Sebay, St Andrews, Orkney. 
Granted 1898 
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MEDALS IN AID OF PREMIUMS GIVEN BY LOCAL 
SOCIETIES. 

The Society, being anxious to co-operate with local Associations, will give 
a limited number of Silver Medals annually to Societies, not on the 
list of Cattle, Horse, or Sheep Premiums, in addition to the Money 
Premiums awarded in the Districts for— 

1. Best Bull, Cow, Heifer of any pure breed, or Ox. 

2. Best Stallion, Mare, or Gelding. 

3. Best Tup, or Pen of Ewes or Wethers. 

4. Best Boar, Sow, or Pig. 

5. Best Pens of Poultry. 

6. Best Sample of any variety of Wool. 

7. Best Sample of any variety of Seeds. 

8. Best managed Farm. 

9. Best managed Green Crop. 

10. Best managed Hay Crop. 

11. Best managed Dairy. 

12. Best Sweet-Milk Cheese. 

13. Best Cured Butter. 

14. Best collection of Roots. 

15. Best kept Fences. 

16. Male Farm Servant who has been longest in the same service, and 

who has proved himself most efficient in his duties, and to have in¬ 
variably treated the animals under his charge with kindness. 

17. Female Servant in charge of Dairy and Poultvho has been longest 

in the same service, and who has proved herself most efficient in 
her duties, and to have invariably treated the animals under hei 
charge with kindness. 

18. Best Sheep-Shearer. 

19. Most expert Hedge-Cutter. 

20. Most expert Labourer at Draining. 

21. Most expert Farm Servant at trial of Reaping-Machines. 

22. Best Maker of Oat-Cakes. aH* 

It is left to the local Society to choose out of the foregoing list the 
classes for which the Medals are to be cotnpeted. 

The Medals are granted for two years, and lapse if not awarded in 
those years. 

In 1889 it was resolved that in future no Society shall receive more 
than two Medals for two years. 

A berdeenshire. 

1. Deeside Union. — Convener , Lt.-Col. F. N. Innes, Learney, Torphins ; 

Secretary, .Tolm Cooper, Ley, Banchory, Aberdeen. 2 Medals. 
1898. 

2. Ebrieside. — Convener , John Grant, Banker, Metliliok ; Secretary, 

William Johnston, Loanhead, Savoch, Ellon. 2 Medals. 1899, 

3. Gakiocii. — Convener, Alex. M. Gordon of Newton, Insch ; Secretary, 

George A Bruce, Inschheld, Insch. 2 Medals. 1899. 

4. Kennetiimont. — Convener , William A. Mitchell, Auchnagathel, Keig ; 

Secretary, James R. Moir, 22 Belmont Road, Aberdeen. 2 Medals. 
1898. 

5. North op Scotland Root, Vegetable, &c. — Convernr, John Mait¬ 

land, East Balhalgardy, Inverurie; Secretary, Alex. Greig, Paradise, 
Inverurie. 4 Medals 1899. 
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Argyllshire . 

6. Nether Lorn.— Convener, Allan Hall, Degnish, Easdale, Oban ; 

Secretary , Peter Fisher, Kilbrandon, Oban. 2 Medals. 1898. 

Ayrshire . 

7. Betth.— Convener , P. M'Kinnon Skeoch, Boydstone, Beith ; Secretary, 

Matthew Gilmour, Clydesdale Bank, Beith. 2 Medals. 1898. 

8. Dalry.— Convener, ; Secretary , 

James Allan, Blackstone, Dairy. 2 Medals. 1898. 

9. Dalrymple.— Convener , ; 

Secretary, John Murchie, Netherton, Dailymple. 2 Medals. 1899. 

10. Fenwick. — Convener , James Dunlop of Gree, Fenwick ; Secretary , 

James Dunlop, Midland, Fenwick. 2 Medals. 1899. 

11. Kilmaurs.— Convener, ; 

Secretary , James D. Brown, Woodliill, Kilmauis. 2 Medals. 1899. 

Dumbartonshire. 

12. Dumbartonshire.— Convener , Thomas M‘Laren, Main Street, Alex¬ 

andria ; Secretary , William Davie, Mam Street, Alexandria. 
2 Medals. 1899. 

Dumfriesshire. 

13. Eskdale and Liddesdale.— ConvPmr, John W. J. Patei son, Ten on a, 

Langholm; Secretaries, Stevenson and Johnstone, Langholm. 
2 Medals. 1899. 

Elginshire. 

14. Forres and Northern Fat Oat tie Cluii. — Convener , Robert 

Urquhart, jun., Fones ; Sarctary, Ale\. Dunbar, Solicitor, Forres. 
2 Medals. 1899. 

Fife shin. 

16. Ballinory and Auchterderran.— Convener, 

; Secretary , ,1 ohn Stewart, Lumpliinnans Farm, 
Cowdenbeath. 2 Medals. 1899. 

16. CurAR and North of Vue — Convener, Alex. Lawson of Burntuik, 

Kettle; Secretary, John Mitchell, Fliskmiilan, Ncwbuigh. 2 
Medals. 1899. 

Forfarshire. 

17. Anous — Convener , David Hume, Ban el well, Brechin; Secretary, 

James K}dd, Aibioatli 2 Medals. 1899. 

Stewartnj of Kirkcudbright. 

18. CARSPnAiRN — Con vencr and Secietary, (bailes E. Stewai t, Cai sphauu, 

Galloway. 2 Medals. 1898. 

Lanark shire. 

19. Shettleston and Chryston. - Conruur, Alex. Muidoeh, Gaitcraig, 

Shettleston; Secretary , John Watson, 24 St Vincent Place, 
Glasgow. 2 Medals, 1898. 
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Perthshire . 

20. Atholl and Weem. — Convener, Alex. Bobertson, Ballechin, Ballin- 

luig ; Secretary , Hugh Mitchell, Pitlochry. 2 Medals. 1899. 

21. Moulin. — Convener and Secretary , Robert M‘Gillewie, Union Bank, 

Dunkeld. 1 Medal. 1898. 


22. Lochwinnoch. — Convener , John Pollock, jun., Springside, How wood ; 

Secretary , Robert Reid, Solicitor, Lochwmnocn. 2 Medals. 1898. 

23. Mearns. — Convener, Wm. Clark, Netherlee Farm, Cathcart; Secretary , 

James Pollock, Union Bank, Barrhead. 2 Medals. 1899. 

Ross shire. 

24. Easter Pom.—Convener, Thomas Urquhart of Delny, Delny Station ; 

Secretary , R. T. Stewart, Commercial Bank, Tam. 2 Medals. 1897. 
(In abeyance in 1897.) 


Ro% burcflishire . 

26. Liddesdale — Convener , ; 

Secretary , Alex. Thomson, The Bank, Newcastleton. 2 Medals. 
1899. 

Applications from other Districts must be lodged with the Secretary of 
the Society by 1st November next. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 

1. All Competitions must be at the instance of a local Society. 

2. The classes for which Medals are gianted must be in accoidance with 
the list at page 68. The Committee shall select the classes, and specify 
them in the return. 

3. A Committee of Management shall be appointed, and the Convener 
of the Committee must be a Member of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society'. 

4. The Money Premiums given in the District must be not less than 
£2 for each Medal claimed. 

6. The Medal for Sheep-Shearing shall not be awarded unless there are 
three competitors, and it shall always accompany the highest Money 
Premium. There must not be fewer than two competitors m all the 
classes. 

6. Blank reports will be furnished to all the Secretaries of the difieient 
Districts. These must, in all details, be completed and lodged with the 
Secretary of the Highland and Agncultural Society on or before the 1st of 
November next, with the exception of green crop reports, which must be 
forwarded on or before the 20th of December, for the approval of the 
Directors, against whose decisions there shall be no appeal. 

7. When a grant has expired, the District shall not be eligible to apply 
again for aid for two years ; and if no competition takes place in a Dis¬ 
trict for two years, the grant shall expire. 
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PLOUGHING COMPETITIONS. 

The Minor Silver Medal will be given to the winner of the first 
Premium at Ploughing Competitions, provided a Beport in the fol¬ 
lowing terms is made to the Secretary, within one month of the 
Competition, by a Member of the Society:— 

FORM OF REPORT. 

of , Member of the Highland 

and Agricultural Society, hereby certify that I attended the Ploughing 
Match of the Association at in the county 

of on the when ploughs 

competed; of land were assigned to each, and hours 

were allowed for the execution of the work. The sum of £ 
was awarded in the following proportions, viz.:— 

{Here enumerate the names and designations of successful Competitors .] 

RULES OF COMPETITION. 

1. All Matches must be at the instance of a local Society or Ploughing 
Association, and no Match at the instance of an individual, or confined to 
the tenants of one estate, will be recognised. 

2. The title of such Society or Association, together with the name and 
address of the Secretary, must be registered with the Secretary of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society, 3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 

3. Not more than one Match in the same season can take place within 
the bounds of the same Society or Association. 

4. All reports must be lodged within one month of the date of the 
Match, and certified by a Member of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society who was present at it. 

5. A Member can only report one Match ; and a Ploughman cannot 
carry more than three Medals in the same season. 

6. To warrant the grant of the Medal theie must have been twelve 
ploughs in Competition, and Three Pounds awarded in Premiums by the 
local Society. The Medal to be given to the winner of the first prize. 

7. Ploughmen shall not be allowed any assistance, and theii work must 
not be set up nor touched by others; attention should be given to the 
firmness and sufficiency of the work below more than to its neatness 
above the surface. 

8. On land of average tenacity the ploughing must be at the rate of not 
less than an imperial acre in ten hours. The Society\ Medal will riot be 
given where this condition is not complied uith . 


CLASS III. 

COTTAGES AND GARDENS. 

The following Premiums are offered for Competition in the 
Parishes after mentioned. 

The Premiums are granted for two years. 
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PBEMIUMS FOB BEST KEPT COTTAGES AND GABDENS. 

1, Best kept Cottage . . . . .£100 

Second nest . . . . . . 0 10 0 

2. Best kept Cottage Garden . . . . 10 0 

Second Best . . . . . . 0 10 0 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 

1. Competitions may take place in the different parishes for Cottages 
and Gardens, or for either separately. 

2. The occupiers of Lodges at Gentlemen’s Approach Gates and Gar¬ 
deners’ Houses are excluded, as well as others whom the Committee con¬ 
sider, from their position, not to be entitled to compete. The inspection 
must be completed by the 1st of October. In making the inspection, the 
Conveners may take the assistance of any competent judges. 

3. It is left to the Committee of the District to regulate the maximum 
annual rent of the Cottages, which may, with the garden, be from £5 to £7, 

4. To warrant the award of full Premiums, there must not be fewer than 
three competitors in each class. If there are less than three competitors 
in each class, only half Premium will be awarded. 

5. A person who has gained the highest Premium cannot compete 
again. 

6. If the Cottage is occupied by the proprietor the roof must be in good 
repair ; if the roof is thatch, it must be in good repair, though in the occu¬ 
pation of a tenant. The interior and external conveniences must be clean 
and orderly ; the windows must be free of broken glass, clean, and afford¬ 
ing the means of ventilation. Dunghills, and all other nuisances, must be 
removed from the front and gables. In awarding the Cottage Premiums, 
preference will be given to Competitors who, in addition to the above re¬ 
quisites, have displayed the greatest taste in ornamenting the exterior of 
their houses, and the ground in front and at the gables. 

7. In estimating the claims for the Garden Premiums, the judges should 
have in view—the sufficiency and neatness of the fences and walks ; the 
cleanness of the ground ; the quality and choice of the crops ; and the 
general productiveness of the garden. 

8. Beports, stating the numbei of Competitors, the names of successful 
parties, and the nature of the exertions which have been made by them, 
must be transmitted by the Conveners to the Secretary on or before the 1st 
November next . 

9. When a grant has expired, the District cannot apply again for aid for 
two years. 

Parishes desirous of these Premiums must lodge applications with the 
Secretary on or before the November next . 


MEDALS FOB COTTAGES AND GABDENS OB GABDEN 
PBODUCE AND BEE-KEEPING. 

The Society will issue annually two Minor Silver Medals to a limited 
number of local Associations or individuals, who at their own expense 
establish Premiums for Cottages and Gardens under .£15 of Bent. One of 
the Medals may be awarded for the best kept Cottage, and the other for 
the best kept Garden or Flower-Plot, or Garden Produce, the produce of 
the cottager’s own garden. Two Minor Silver Medals will also be issued 
to Local Bee-Keeping Associations. 
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Local Associations or individuals desirous of these Medals, must lodge 
applications with the Secretary on or before the let November next. 

The Medals are granted for two years. 

Aberdeenshire. 

1. Daviot. — Convener, James Durno, Eastertown, Old Meldrum ; Secre¬ 

tary, J. R. Campbell, Daviot, Old Meldrum. 2 Medals. 1899. 

2. Kinellar.— Convener, George Bruce, Tochineal, Cullen ; Secretary, 

Neil Smith, Blackburn, Kinaldie. 2 Medals. 1898. 

3. Tyrik.— Convener , James Cruickshank, Ladysford, Fraserburgh; 

Secretary, James Merson, Cairnmouming, Boyndlie, Fraserburgh. 
2 Medal's. 1899. 

Argyllshire. 

4. Mull and Mouvern. — Convener, ; 

Secretary, Donald Macrae, The Villa, Salen, Aios, Mull. 2 Medals. 
1899. 

Ayrshire. 

5. Darvel. — Convene?-, Alex. Steel, Burnhead, Darvel ; Secretary, 

Matthew Mail, Auchenbart, Darvel. 2 Medals. 1899. 

6. Galston. — Convener , J. Hailing Turner, Kilmarnock; Secretary, 

Adam Young, M.A , The Schoolhouse, Galston. 2 Medals. 1898. 

Berwickshire. 

7 Lauderdale. — Convener, Geoige L. Bloomfield, Laudei ; Secretary, 
John Scott, Lauder. 2 Medals. 1898. 

Fifeshire. 

8. Freuchie and District — Convener, Walter Ness, Freuchie ; Seire- 

tary , William Allan, Fieuchie. 2 Medals. 1899. 

Kirkcudbrightshire . 

9. Urr. — Convener, Wellwood II. Maxwell of Munches, Dalbeattie; 

Secretaries, R. Slatei, Iiaidgate, Dalbeattie, and S. Ewart, 1 Craig- 
nair Street, Dalbeattie. 2 Medals. 1898 

Lanarkshire. 


10. Law. — Convener, ; 

Secretary, Jameb Gilclnist, The Schoolhouse, Law, Carluke. 2 
Medals. 1898. 

Perthshire. 

11. Blackford.- Convener, Geoige K Sharp, Bardrill, Blackfoid ; Secre¬ 

tary , Albert Smith, Edina Villa, Blackford. 2 Medals. 1898. 

12. Braco. — Convener, ; Secretary, 

Wm. MTldowie, Ciofthead, Braco. 2 Medals. 1899. 

13. Breadalbanf, Glenlyon, Weem, Stiiatiitay, and Gkandtully.— 

Convener , Peter Haggart, Aberfeldy; Secretary, A. Macpherson, 
Belleville, Aberfeldy. 2 Medals. 1898. 
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Renfrewshire. 

14. Johnstone.— Convener , George L. Houston, of Johnstone, Johnstone ; 

Secretary , James Robertson, Mayfield Place, Johnstone. 2 Medals. 
1898. 

15. Sir John Stirling Maxwell Gardens, &c.— Convener , Robert 

Dawson, Dovehill, Pollokshaws; Secretary , Samuel Johnston, 
69 Harriet Street, Pollokshaws. 2 Medals. 1899. 

Selkirkshire . 

16. Galashiels.— Convener , A. Thomson, Galashiels; Secretary, John 

Smart, 34 Stirling Street, Galashiels. 2 Medals. 1898. 

17. Selkirk.— Convener , William Edgar, Elrapaik, Selkirk ; Secretary , 

John MacAulay, The Glebe, Selkirk. 2 Medals. 1898. 

Stirlingshire. 

18. Airtii, Bruce Castle, and Dunmore.— Convener , 

; Secretary , John Gilchrist, Cuthrie, Larbert. 

2 Medals. 1898. 

19. Killearn.— Comener , David Wilson of Caibeth ; Secretary , James 

Thomson, Post Office, Killearn. 2 Medals. 1899. 

Wigtownshire. 

20. New ton-Stewart, Minnigaff, and District. — Convener , 

; Secretary , Alex. S. Morton, 13 Victoria 
Street, Newton-Stewart. 2 Medals. 1898. 


REGULATIONS. 

1. Competitions may take place in the different districts for Cottages 
and Gardens, or for either sepaiately. The one Medal may be offered for 
Cottages, and the other for Gardens or Garden Produce, but the two can¬ 
not be given in one class. 

2. The annual value of each Cottage, with the ground occupied in the 
parish by a Competitor, must not exceed £15. The occupiers of Lodges 
at Gentlemen’s Approach Gates, and Gardeners in the employment of 
others, are not entitled to compete. 

3. If Competition takes place for Garden Produce in place of the best 
kept Garden, such produce must be bona fide grown in the Exhibitor’s 
Garden, and he will not be allowed to make up a collection from any other 
Garden. 

4. To warrant the award of a Medal, there must not be fewer than 
three Competitors. 

5. Blank reports will be furnished to the Secretaries of the different 
Districts. These must, in all details, be completed and lodged with the 
Secretary of the Highland and Agricultural Society on or before the 1st 
November next, for the approval of the Directors, against whose decisions 
there shall be no appeal. 

6. When a grant has expired, the District cannot apply again for aid 
for two years, and if no competition takes place in a District for two 
years the grant expires. 



Address for Telegrams—“ Society,” Emkbukgh. 


Subject to Orders issued by the Board of Agriculture 


HIGHLAND AND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF SCOTLAND 

GENERAL SHOW OF STOCK AND IMPLEMENTS 

IN 

PllESTON FIELD GROUNDS, NEWINGTON, 

ED IN BU11G He 

On 1th, oth, Gth, and 7th July J 899. 

LAST BAYS OF ENTRY. 

Implements and other Articles —Monday, 1st May. 

Stock, Poultry, and Dairy Produce— Monday, 29th May. 
No Entry at ordinaly lees* taken lator than those which are received at 
the Society’s Office, Edinbiugh, by first post, or 10 o’clock, on Monday 
morning (20th May). Post Entries for Cattle, Horses, Sheep, and Swine 
taken on payment of 10s. additional for each entry (Poultry at double fees) 
till Wednesday morning (31st May), at the Society’s Office, Edinburgh, at 
10 o’clock. 

Covered Booths for Offices —Monday, 29th May. 

^mibent of % Soriefo. 

Ills ROYAL 11I011NESS THE PRINCE OK WALES. 

Cjwtrmitn of tjje $oarb of §imlors. 

Siu JOHN UlLMOUli, Baht. 

Conbtncr of % $otal Committee 
Sir. JAMES H. GIBSON-CIiAId, Bailj. 


The District connected with the Show comprises the Counties of 
Edinburgh, Haddington, and Linlithgow. 


REGULATIONS. 

GENEBAL CONDITIONS. 

1. The Competition, except where otherwise stated, is open to Ex¬ 
hibitors from all parts of the United Kingdom. 

2. Every Lot must be intimated by a Certificate of Entry, lodged with Entries. 
the Secretary not later than Monday , 1 st May , for Implements and other 
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Articles , and Monday , 29 th May , for Stock , Poultry , and Dairy Produce . 
No Entry taken at ordinary fees later than those which are received at the 
Society’s Office by first post, or 10 o’clock, on Monday morning, 29th May. 
Post Entries for Cattle, Horses, Sheep, and Swine taken on payment of 
10s. additional for each entry (Poultry at double fees) till Wednesday 
morning (31st May), at the Society’s Office, Edinburgh, at 10 o’clock. 
Printed forms of Entry will be issued on application to the Secretary, 
No. 3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. Admission Orders will be for¬ 
warded to Exhibitors, by post, previous to the Show. 

3. Protests against the awards of the Judges, or against a violation of 
the judging regulations, must be lodged with the Secretary, at his Office 
in the Showyard, not later than 9 a.m. on Wednesday, the second day of 
the Show, and parties must be in attendance at the Committee Room, in 
the Showyard, at 9.30 a.m. that day, when protests will be disposed of. 
All protests must be accompanied by a deposit of £2, 2s., and if not 
sustained the sum may be forfeited at the discretion of the Directors. 

4. Protests lodged for causes which the protester produces no good 
evidence to substantiate will render him liable to be reported to the 
Board of Directors, with the view, if they see reason, of his being pro¬ 
hibited from again entering Stock for a General Show. 

5. The Society shall not be liable for any loss or damage which Stock, 
Poultry, Dairy Produce, Implements, or other articles may sustain at the 
Show, or in transit. 

6. The Society reserves the right to reject or cancel any entry or pro¬ 
hibit the exhibition of any entry. 

7. The decisions of the Board of Directors are final in all questions 
respecting Premiums and all other matters connected with the Show, 
and it shall not be competent for any Exhibitor to appeal against such de¬ 
cisions to, nor seek redress in respect of them from, any other tribunal. 

8. Covered Booths for Offices (9 feet by 9 feet), purely for business, not 
for exhibition of goods, can be had for £3, 10s. to Members and £6 to 
Non-Members. Intimation to be made to the Secretary on or before the 
29th of May. Those applying after that date to pay double Entry Money, 
but no application can be received later than 10th June. 

9. No lights allowed in the Yard at night, and Smoking is strictly pro¬ 
hibited within the Sheds. Those infringing this Rule shall be liable to a 
fine of 10s. 

10. As the command of water in the Yard is limited, it is particularly 
requested that waste be avoided. 

11. All persons admitted into the Showyard shall be subject to the 
Rules and Orders of the Directors. 

12. The Stewards have power to enforce the Regulations of the Society 
in their different departments, and to bring to the notice of the Directors 
and Secretary any infringement thereof. 

13. All persons in charge of Stock or other Exhibits shall be subject to 
the orders of the Secretary and Stewards. 

14. The violation by an Exhibitor of any one of the Regulations shall 
render him liable to the forfeiture of all Premiums awarded to him, or of 
such a portion as the Directors may ordain, and also liable to be disquali¬ 
fied from again, or for a certain number of years, exhibiting at the Shows 
of the Society; or to have his case otherwise disposed of as the Directors 
may determine. 

15. Railway Certificates for Stock and Implements are issued to Ex¬ 
hibitors before the Show along with their Tickets of Admission. 

16. No animal or article can be withdrawn before the formal closing of 
the Show at 5 p.m. on Friday ; Steam Engines not till 6 o’clock. Stock 
and Implements may remain in the Yard till Saturday afternoon. 

17. The Premiums awarded, except those withheld till birth of calf or 
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foal is certified, will be paid as soon after the Show as practicable, and, 
with the exception of the Tweeddale Gold Medal, Special Cups, and 
Medals, may be taken either in money or in plate. 

STOCK AND POULTRY. 

18. Poultry and Stock will be admitted on Monday, the day before the Admission 
opening of the Show, and, with the exception of Horses, must be in the °f Stock. 
Yard before 12 o’clock that night. Horses must be in before 8 o’clock on 

the morning of Tuesday, except those entered for Jumping only, regard¬ 
ing which special Begulations will be found beside the list of prizes for 
Jumping. Judging begins at 10 a.m. on Tuesday. Exhibited on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Stock may be admitted on the 
Saturday preceding the Show, but only by sending two days’ prior notice 
to the Secretary. 

19. An animal which has gained a first Premium at a General Show of Former 
the Society cannot again compete in the same class, notwithstanding any Winners. 
alteration in the heights stated for such class, but may be exhibited as 

Extra Stock. 

20. All animals, except calves, foals, and lambs shown with their dams, No substi- 
must be entered in the classes applicable to their ages, and cannot be tutwnof 
withdrawn after entry, or other animals be substituted in their place. animals. 

21. For prizes given by the Society, no animal shall be allowed to One class 
compete in more than one class; but this Rule does not apply to the 
Jumping and Driving Competitions. 

22. Shorthorn, Aberdeen-Angus, Galloway, and West Highland animals Herd - 
must be entered in the herd-books, or the Exhibitor must produce evidence hooks. 
that his animal is eligible to be entered therein. 

23. Stock must be bona fide the property of the Exhibitor on the last Ownership 
day of Entry. 

24. The Schedule of Entry must be filled up so far as within the know¬ 
ledge of the Exhibitor. The Society shall have power at any time to call 
upon an Exhibitor to furnish proof of the correctness of any statement in 
his entry. 

26. The name of the Breeder, if known, must be given, and if the Parlxcu- 
Breeder is not known, a declaration to that effect, signed by the Exhibitor, tan of 
must be made on the Entry Schedule, and no pedigree will be entered in entri£ *' 
the Catalogue when the Breeder is unknown. 

26. Should it be proved to the satisfaction of the Directors that an Entries 
animal has been eutered under a false name, pedigree, or description, for disguali- 
the purpose of misleading the Directors or Judges as to its qualification^* 

or properties, or that information required in the Schedule and known or 
easily ascertained by the Exhibitor has been withheld, such animal may 
be disqualified either before or after a prize has been awarded to it, and 
the case may be reported to the Directory in order that the Exhibitor 
may be disqualified from again competing at the Society’s Shows, or his 
case otherwise disposed of as the Directors may determine. 

27. When an animal has previously been disqualified by the decision of 
any Agricultural Association in the United Kingdom, such disqualification 
shall attach, if the Exhibitor, being aware of the disqualification, fail to 
state it, and the grounds thereof, in his entry, to enable the Directors to 
judge of its validity. Any person who is disqualified from exhibiting at 
any Show in the United Kingdom shall be prohibited from exhibiting at % 
any General Show of the Society, unless with the Rpecial consent of the 
Board. 

28. All Horses or Ponies entered in classes in which a particular height Height of 
is stated shall before being judged be measured with their shoes on. No Horses. 
subsequent measuring or alteration of shoes will be permitted. 
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timrf&d- 29. Breeding Stock must not be shown in an improper state of fatness, 
tag. and the Judges are requested not to award Premiums to overfed animals; 

and no Cattle or Sheep which have been exhibited as Fat Stock at any Show 
are eligible to compete in the Breeding Classes for the Society’s Pnzes. 
Parades, 30 . Horses and Cattle must be paraded at the times stated in the Pro¬ 
gramme of the Show, and when required by the Stewards, and under their 
direction. In Parade, Horses must be ridden or led as provided in their 
respective classes. Prize and commended animals will receive two rosettes 
each, which must be attached to the head of the animal, one on each side. 
Attendants must be beside their animals twenty minutes before the hour 
of Parade , and be ready to proceed to the ring immediately on receiving 
the order of the Stewards. Infringement of this Rule, or failure of any 
attendant to obey the orders of tne Society’s officials, will render the 
Exhibitor liable to a fine of 20s. for each separate infringenmt or act of 
disobedience, and to the forfeiture of any or all of the PrizeBiwarded to 
him at this Show. 

lUsponsi- 31. Exhibitors shall be answerable for all acts, whether committed by 
?/ themselves, their servants, or others in charge of their Stock, and shall be 
Exhibitors. re8 p 0ns ible for the condition of their animals during the whole time they 
remain in the Showyard. 

Moving 32 . No animal shall be taken out of its stall after 10 a.m. during the 
from stalls, Sh ow except by order of the Stewards, or with permission of the 
Washing Secretary. Cattle shall not be taken out of their stalls to be washed after 
Cattle. the Judging has been finished. Those infringing this Rule shall be liable 
to a fine of 10s. 

Sires, 33. Aged Bulls and Stallions must have had produce, and, along with 

two-year-old Bulls, three-year-old Colts, and two-shear and aged Tups, 
have served within the year of the Show. 

Cows . 34. All Cows must have had calves previous to the Show, and when ex¬ 

hibited they must either be in milk or in calf: if in milk, birth must 
have been within 9 months of the Show ; if in calf, birth must he 
certified within 9 months after the Show. This Rule does not apply 
to animals in Family Groups. Ayrshire Heifers in calf must produce a 
calf within three months of the first day of the Show. 

Family 35. Cows in Family Groups must have had calves previous to the Show, 
Croups. an( j w b en exhibited they must be either in milk or in calf. Two-year-old 
Heifers in Family Groups must be certified to have been served before the 
Show, except Highland Heifers, which need not be served till 3 years old. 
Ayrshire 36. All Milk Cows of the Ayrshire breed must be in the Yard on 
Cows, * fch e evening of Monday, the day before the opening of the Show, before 
8 o’clock, and they will be inspected by the Veterinary Surgeon, or other 
official of the Society, between 7 and 9 o’clock, to see if they have been 
milked dry; and if not, they must be milked under his direction. After 
the judging, all Milk Cows must be milked morning and evening. 
Tampering 37. Any artificial contrivance or device of any description found on or 
with anu proved to have been used on an animal, either for preventing the flow of 
mal8, milk or for any other improper purpo.se, will disqualify that animal from 
being awarded a Premium, and the Owner of said animal shall be pro¬ 
hibited from again entering Stock for any of the Society’s General Shows, 
for such a period as the Directors mav see fit. 

In-calf 38. Two-year-old Heifers of the Shorthorn, Aberdeen-Angus, and Gal- 
Eeifers, l 0 way breeds, and three-year-old Highland Heifers, must be in calf when 
exhibited, and the Premiums will be withheld till birth be certified, which 
must be within 9 mouths after the Show. 

39. Animals of any age that have had a calf must be shown as Cows. 
Mares. 40. A Mare entered in a class for “ Mares with foal at foot” must have 
produced a foal aftei 1st January of the year of the Show, must have 
regularly nursed her own or another foal, and must have the foal with 
her in the Show. If the mare’s own foal is alive it must be the foal 
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shown with the mare. In the case of a Mare that has not foaled befoie 
the Show, or whose foal has died, she shall, if not in milk, be eligible 
without further entry to compete among the Yeld Mares. Agricultural 
Yeld Mares must produce a foal within 12 months from the first day 
of the Show. A Mare in a class for “Mares or Geldings” may or may 
not have had a foal in the year of the Show, but shall not have her foal 
exhibited with her, nor be in milk at the time of the show. 

41. With reference to Regulations 34 and 38, birth of at least a seven Calms and 
months’ calf must be certified; and in regard to Regulation 40, birth Foals. 
of at least a nine months’ foal; or in the case of death, a Veterinary 
Surgeon’s certificate must be produced certifying that at the time of 
death the animal was so far advanced with calf or foal that if it had 
lived it would have produced a calf or foal, as required by Rules 34, 38, 

4aftetd 41. 


49®No rug shall be hung up so as to conceal any animal in a horse- Concealing 
box or stall, except with special permission of the Steward of that animals. 
department. 

43. In the classes for Hunters four years old and upwaids the Judges ffunlers . 
are empowered to transfer to the proper classes horses which, in regard 

to weight-carrying, are in their opinion enteied in the wrong classes. 

44. Judges are particularly requested to satisfy themselves, as far as Soundness 
possible, regnrdingthe soundness of all Iforses before awarding the Prizes, °f 

and to avoid giving Prizes to animals showing symptoms of hereditary 
diseases. The Judges may consult the Society’s Veterinary Surgeon if they 
deem it expedient. No protests on veterinary grounds will be received. 

45. All Ewes must have reared lambs in the year of the Show ; and Ewe*. 
Ewes of the Blackfaced and Cheviot breeds must be in milk, and have 


their lambs at foot. 

4<>. Sheep must have been dipt bare after 1st December 1898, and the Clipping. 
Judges are instituted to examine the fleeces of the Sheep selected foi 
Prizes, and to cast those on which the) find any of the former fleece. 

This Rule does not apply to (beviot sheep. 

47. Sows must have reared pigs m the year of the Show or be in pig ; Sows. 
and Pigs must belong to the same litter, and be uncut 

48. In Poultry the Aged Birds must have been hatched previous to, Poultry. 
and Cockerels and Pullets in, the year of the Show. 

49. Bulls must be secured by nose-rings, with chains or ropes attached, Securing 
or with strong halters and double ropes. All Cattle, othei than Highland Cattle. 
Cattle, must be tied in their stalls. 

50. Servants in charge of Stock must bring their own buckets or pails, Feeding 
and a piece of rope or sheep-net to carry their foiage. Mangers, sheep appliances, 
and pig troughs, will be provided. 

51. liooso-boxcs will be provided for Stallions, three, two, and one year- Accommo • 
old entire (bits; for one-year-old Fillies, and for Mares with foals at datum Jot 
foot; closed-in stables for all the other Horses, and covered aecommoda- an%>m ls. 
lion for the whole of the other Live Stock. Stalls (floored) for attendants 

on Cattle, Horses, and Sheep will be provided at same rates as those 
charged for Stock. 

52. Five days’ supply of straw, hay, grass, and tares will be provided Fodder. 
free by the Society. Any additional fodder or other kinds of food 
required will be supplied at fixed prices in the Forage-yard. Any ser¬ 
vant removing bedding from an adjoining stall will be fined in double 

the amount taken. Exhibitors may fetch their own cake or corn to the. 

Yard, but not grass, tares, hay, or straw. Coops, food, and attendance 
for Poultry will be provided by the Society. 

53. Cattle, Sheep, Swine, or Poultry cannot be removed from the Yard Removal 
till 5 p.m. on Friday, the last day of the Show, except on certificate by 

the Veterinary Surgeon employed by the Directors, countersigned by the 
Steward of the department and the Secretary. 
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54. Horses may be withdrawn at the close of the Show on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, on a deposit of £5 for each animal, which 
shall be forfeited, along with any prize money it may have gained, if 
the animal is not brought back. They must return between 7 and 7.30 
the following morning, and those not in before 8 shall forfeit 10s. 
Horse passes to be applied for at the Committee Room between 5 and 
6 p.m. on Tuesday, and the deposit, unless forfeited in whole or in part, 
will be returned between 12.30 and 2.30 on Friday. 

55. When the Stock is leaving the Yard, no animal is to be moved till 
ordered by those in charge of clearing the Yard. Those transgressing 
this Rule shall be liable to a fine of 10s., and detained till all the other 
Stock is removed. 

JUDGING STOCK AND POULTRY. 

56. On Tuesday, the first day of the Show, no person will be admitted, 
except Servants in charge of Stock, till 8 a.m., when the Gates are opened 
to the public. 

57. The Judges will commence their inspection at 10 a.m. The spaces 
reserved for the Judging will be enclosed, and no encroachment shall 
be permitted. 

58. In no case shall a Premium be awarded unless the Judges deem the 
animals to have sufficient merit; and where only one or two lots are 
presented in a section, and the Judges consider them unworthy of the 
Premiums offered, it shall be in their power to award a lower prize, 
or to suggest the removal of any lot which appears to them unworthy 
of a place in the Yard. 

59. In addition to the Premiums, the Judges are authorised to award 
three Conffnemdations in each section, if the entries are numerous and 
the animal* of sufficient merit. These Commendations consist of—Very 
Highly Ohmmended, Highly Commended, and Commended. 

60. Ayrshire Cows which have not calved before the Show, whether 
entered in the class for Cows in Milk or for Cows in Calf, shall be judged 
along with the Cows in Calf, and Ayrshire Cows or Heifers which have 
calved before the Show—in whichever of the two classes entered—shall 
be judged along with Cows in Milk. 

61. One Member of Committee and one or two Directors shall attend each 
section of the Judges. It will be their duty to bring the animals out to 
the Judges and to see that no obstruction is offered to them, and that the 
space reserved for them is not encroached upon; to ticket the prize 
animals; to send the Nos. of prize animals to the Award Lectern near 
the Secretary’s office ; to assist the Judges in completing their return of 
awards; and should any difficulty arise, to communicate with the Stewards 
or Secretary. 

62. It shall not be competent for any Exhibitor, nor for his Factor or 
Land-Steward, to act as a Judge or attending Member in any class in 
which he is competing. 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 

63. Dairy Produce will be received in the Showyard on Monday, the 
day before the opening of the Show, and till 8 a.m. on Tuesday, the first 
'4ay of the Show. Judged at 10 a.m. on Tuesday. Exhibited Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 

i 64. Dairy Produce must have been made on the Exhibitor’s farm this 
^ar. No Exhibitor shall show more than one lot in each class. No lot 
>can be removed from the Yard till 5 p.m. on Friday, the last day of the 
'Show. The Society undertakes no responsibility for the receipt or de¬ 
spatch of exhibits, nor for the loss of exhibits, nor for any injury they 
may sustain during the Show. 
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STALL RENT. 


65. The following rates shall be paid by Exhibitors when making their 
Entries in¬ 


stalls for Cattle, each .... 
Boxes for Stallions over 12 hands, for 3 and 2 
year-old Colts, and for Mares, over 12 hands, 
with Foal at foot .... 
Boxes for one-year-old entire Colts, one year-old 
Fillies, Stallions, 12 hands and under, and 
Mares, 12 hands and under, with Foal at foot 
Boxes for Geldings over 12 hands, or Mares, ovci 
12 hands, without Foal at foot 
Shills ior Geldings over 12 hands, or Mares, over 
12 hands, without Foal at foot 
Stalls for Geldings, 12 hands and under, or Mares, 
without Foal at loot, 12 hands and under 
Shed Accommodation for Machines for driving 
competitions, each .... 

Sheep or Swine, per pen . 

Wool, per entry ..... 
Poultry, each entry .... 

Dairy Produce, each entry 
Covered Booths for offices, 9 feet by 9 feet 
Newspaper offices . . £2, IQs. 


Members 
s. d. 
15 0 


30 0 


20 0 

25 0 

20 0 

15 0 

5 0 
10 0 
2 6 
2 0 
4 0 
70 0 


Non-Member*,. 

8. d. 

25 0 


40 0 


30 0 

35 0 

30 0 

20 0 

10 0 
15 0 

5 0 
3 0 

6 0 
100 0 


Entries in more than one Class.— Ill the case of animals entered in moie 
than one class, the entry fee shall be five shillings for each class aftei the 
first. This does not apply to the Jumping Competitions. 


EXTRA STALL FOR ATTENDANTS. 

66*. Exhibitors of Stock shall be entitled to take an extra Stall or Box foi 
the accommodation of then attendants, but the) must state when making 
their Entry that the Stall or Box is to he used for that purpose, and remit 
rent, which is at the same late as stated above for the particular class of 
stock. 

IMPLEMENTS AN1) OTHER ARTICLES. 

67. Implements will be receded in the Yard fiom Tuesday, 27th June, Admission. 
till 5 o’clock on the afternoon of Monday, 3rd July. Exhibited Tues¬ 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. The Schedule of Entry must 

be filled up so far as within the knowledge of the Exhibitor, and prices 
must be stated. 

68. No Money Prizes or Medals, except when specially offered, will be Premiums . 
given by the Society for Implements of any kind. 

69. Agricultural Implements, and Implements and collections of Refusing 
articles not Agricultural, will be received for Exhibition, but the Entries. 
Secretary is entitled to refuse Entiies from dealers in articles not 
deemed worthy of Exhibition. 

70. In order to encourage exhibits of Agricultural Implements from local 
operative Blacksmiths and Carpenters in the district of the Show, open Operatives. 
space will be provided for these in some less prominent part of the Yard at 

a charge of 10s. for sjiace 10 feet wide and 20 feet deep. 

71. Implements will be entered in the following sections—viz., 1st, Order of 
Tinder Cover, for Agricultural Implements; 2nd, Open, for Agricultural Tmple- 
Implements; 3rd, Exhibits ig>t Implements of Husbandry, either under ments > 
cover or open, as may be deemed necessary by the Secretary; 4th, Motion 

Yard; 5th, Open space for Agricultural Implements fiom operative 
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Artscles 
not en¬ 
tered. 


Selling by 
auction 
and noisy 
behaviour 
forbidden. 


Placing 

Exhibits, 

Removing 

Exhibits, 


Restoring 
Turf ; 


Arranging 

Exhibits. 


Handbills. 


Sweeping 
i Stands, 
Ac. 


Fuel. 


Steam 

Engines. 


Consigning 

Imple¬ 

ments. 


Exhibitors' 
and Atten¬ 
dants' 
Tickets. 


Tickets to 
be filled 
up and 
signed. 


Blacksmiths and Carpenters in the district of the Show. Exhibitors 
must specify the s{)ace they require. 

72. Every article to be exhibited must be entered on the Society’s Entry 
Form. Any article not so entered that is taken to the Show is liable to 
be ordered out of, or removed from, the Showyard, or confiscated to the 
Society. Exhibitors infringing this rule are moreover liable to a fine of £1. 

73. “Cheap-Jacks’ 5 are not admitted to the Showyard. The selling of 
goods by auction, shouting, and other behaviour calculated to annoy 
visitors or Exhibitors, are strictly forbidden. Exhibitors infringing this 
Regulation are liable to a fine of £1, and to have themselves and their 
goods ordered out of, oi removed from, the Showyard, or to have their 
goods confiscated to the Society. 

74. The articles of each Exhibitor must be all placed in one stand, 
except Implements in motion, and must not on any account extend 
beyond the allotted space. No article shall be moved out of its stand, or 
the stand dismantled, till the termination of the Show, at 5 p.m. on 
Friday. Those infringing this Rule shall be liable to a fine of 10s. 

75. When the ground requires to be broken, the turf must be carefully 
lifted and laid aside, and the surface must be restored to the satisfaction 
of the Society, and at the expense of the Exhibitor. 

76. Exhibitois must ai range their own articles within the space 
allotted to them before 9 o’clock on Tuesday, and to the satisfaction of 
the Stewards in charge of the Implement Yard. 

77. Exhibitors are not allowed to distribute handbills anywhere in the 
Yard except at their own Stand; and they must not for this or any othei 
purpose encroach upon the adjacent alleys or open spaces. 

78. Exhibitors are required to have their Stands and the poitions of the 
alleys immediately adjoining them swept up before eight o’clock on each 
morning of the Show. 

79. Ail Machines requiring steam or lire must be entered as such in 
the Certificate, and will be placed in the Motion Yaid. Coke only shall be 
used in all cases where fire is required after 10 o'clock a.m. Those infring¬ 
ing this Rule shall incur a penalty of £5. 

80. No Steam Engine shall be diiven in the Yard at a greater speed 
than 4 miles an hour. Traction Engines shall not be used in conveying 
Exhibits or other goods into, from one place to another in, or out of the 
Showyard. 

81. Locomotive and Traction Engines and other Machines must not 
be moved from their places without permission of the Secretary or Stewaids, 
and must not leave their stands till 6 p.m. on Fiiday. 

82. There must be attached to each Implement, when forwaided to the 
Show, a label bearing the Exhibitor’s name, and that of the Implement, 
as well as the number of the Exhibitor’s stand. 

83. The carriage of all Implements must be prepaid. 

84. Each Exhibitor in the Implement department will receive one free 
Ticket of Admission to the Showyard for himself or a member of his firm, 
and will receive, in addition, for the use of attendants employed by him at 
his Stand, two Tickets of Admission for each complete ten feet of shed¬ 
ding m the Motion Yard, and one Ticket for each complete ten feet of 
sheading in the other sections. No additional Free Tickets can be issued 
in any circumstances whatever. Additional Attendants’ Tickets, not more 
than five for any one Exhibitor, may be purchased at 5s. each. 

85. The Tickets of Admission for Exhibitors and Attendants referred 
to in the foregoing Regulation will (about fourteen days prior to the Show) 
be issued to the Exhibitors in blank, with the number of the Exhibitor’s 
Stand. The name of the person for whom each ticket is intended must 
be written on it before it is used. Each person holding a Free Ticket of 
Admission must sign his or her name on the back thereof, and must also, 
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when required, sign his or her name in the book at the Entrance Gate. Tickets 
Exhibitor attendants are strictly cautioned not to lend or transfer their not Trans- 
Tickets, which can be used only by the persons whose names they bear, and f era ^ 
who must be bona fide acting for, or employed by, the Exhibitor. N o Ticket improper 
is transferable. An Exhibitor is liable to a fine of £1 for each case of vse of 
transfer or other improper use of a Ticket issued to himself or employee. Tickets . 

STALL RENT. 

86. Ground to be taken in spaces of 10 feet frontage by 20 feet deep, 
except in Motion Yard, which is to be 10 feet or any larger amount of 
frontage by 50 feet deep. 

87. Kates for space, payable by Exhibitors when making their Entries:— 

Members Non Members. 

Shedding, 20 feet deep, 7 feet high, per 10 feet . £15 0 £1 15 0 

Space without Shedding, 20 feet deep, per 10 feet . 15 0 1 15 0 

Space in Motion Yard, without Shedding, 50 feet 

deep, per foot . . . . .0 5 0 0 8 0 

And with Shedding, 20 feet deep, 10 feet high, per foot 0 7 0 0 10 0 

Covered Booths for offices, 9 feet by 9 feet, each . 3 10 0 5 0 0 

Newspaper offices, each . . £2, 10s. 

ADMISSION OF THE PUBLIC. 

The public will be admitted daily at 8 a.m. Judging begins on Tues¬ 
day at 10 a.m The charges for admission to the Yard will be —Tuesday, 
from 8 a.m. till 5 1\M., 5s. Wednesday, from 8 a.m. till 5 p.m., 3h. ; from 
5 p.m. till 8 p.m., Is. Thursday, from 8 a.m. till 5 p.m., 2s.; from A p.m. 
til! 8 p.m., Is Friday, fiom 8 a.m. till 5 p.m., Is. 

ADMISSION OF MEMBERS AND EXHIBITORS. 

On exhibiting their “ Member’s Ticket,” which is strictly not transfer 
able, Members of the Society are admitted free to the Showyard and 
to the Enclosures and Stands around the Large Ring, excepting the 
Reserved Seats in the Grand Stand, and such other parts as may be re¬ 
served for any special purpose. Tickets will be sent to all Members 
residing in the United Kingdom whose addiesses are known, and on no 
account will duplicates be issued. All Members not producing theii 
tickets must |>ay at the gates, and the admission money will not on any 
account be returned. 

Tickets of admission to the Showyard are sent to Exhibitors of Stock 
and Poultry (not Members) whose Entry Fees amount to not less than 10s. 

For Exhibitors of Implements and their assistants tickets are issued as 
provided in the Regulations for Implements. 

Tickets for attendants on Stock are not available to admit to the 
Yard between 11 am. and 5 r.M.; and any of these attendants requiring 
to leave the Yard during the day cannot be again admitted except by a 
special pass (to be applied for at the Ticket Gate), which must be given 
up on his return. 

RESERVED SEATS IN GRAND STAND. 

Reserved Seats in the Grand Stand (numbered). 

For Charges, apply to Secretary. 


VOL XJ. 


6 
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VARIOUS. 

Placards, except those of the Society, axe prohibited both inside the 
Showyard and on the outside of the Boundary Fence, with the exception 
of those belonging to Exhibitors, whose right is confined to their own 
stalls. No newspapers or any other article allowed to be carried about 
the Yard for sale or display. No strolling bands or musicians admitted. 

No Carriages or Equestrians admitted without special leave from the 
Directors , and then only for Invalids. Bath-chairs may he brought in. 

Premium Lists, Regulations, and Certificates of Entry may be obtained 
by applying at the Secretary’s Office, No. 3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 

All Communications should he addressed to James Macdonald, Esq., 

Secretary of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, No. 3 

George IV. Bridge , Edinburgh. 

Address for Telegrams — “ Society,” Edinburgh. 

LAST DAYS OF ENTRY. 

Implements and other Articles —Monday, 1st May. 

Stock, Poultry, and Dairy Produce —Monday, 29th May. 

No Entry at ordinary foes taken later than those which are received at 
the Society’s Office, Edinburgh, by first post, or 10 o’clock, on Monday 
morning (29th May). Post Entries for Cattle, Horses, Sheep, and Swine 
taken on payment of 10s. additional for each entry (Poultry at double fees) 
till Wednesday morning (31st May), at the Society’s Office, Edinburgh, at 
10 o’clock. 

Covered Booths for Offices— Monday, 29th May. 

RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 

The Railway Companies will be furnished with a list of the Exhibitors of 
Stock and Implements, after the 17th .Tune, and all applications for horse-boxes 
and trucks, and for information as to airangements of Special Trams, must be 
made by the Exhibitors themselves with the Stationmastor where their stock is 
to be trut ked. 

The arrangements mad( by tin Railway CompavUsfor the conveyance of live 
Stock and Goods to and from the Show are indicated below , but exhibitors an 
recommended to apply to the respective companies for full particulars : - 

1. Live Stock and Goods to the Show to be charged oidimuy rates. 

2. Live Stock and Goods from the Show, if sold , to be charged ordinary rates. 

3. Live Stock and Goods frenei the Show, %f unsold , to be cairied at half rates 

back to the station whence they were sent, at owners’ risk, on production of a 
certificate from the Exhibitor to the effect that they are unsold; failing produc¬ 
tion of such certificate, ordinary rates mutt be charged. The reduction to half 
rate is to be allowed only when the or goods are i eturned by the same 

route as that by which they were codjf&jBB to the Show. The minimum charge 
for Stock returned at half rates is ow|p»lf the ordinary minimum. 

If the unsold Live Stock which was carried on the outward journey by Passenger 
Train m horse-boxes be required to he returned by Gooe/s Train tn cattle trucks , 
halj the Goods Train rates must he charged. 

If the' unsold Live Stock which was carried on the outward journey by Good s 
Train in cattle trucks be required to be returned by Passenger Tram in horse¬ 
boxes , half the Passenejer Train rate h must be charge ft. 

4. Horses and Cattle, when sent for exhibition from one Agricultural Show 
to another, in another part of the country, are charged the ordinary single rates 
in respect of each journey, from point to point, up to the last station to which 
they are sent for exhibition. If remaining unsold when returned from the 
latest Show to the originating or home station, they are—on production of the 
necessary certificates—charged half rateB, provided such return journey is made 
by the line of the company by whose route it was conveyed on the outward 
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journey, or, where more than one company is concerned, by the same route as 
conveyed on the outward journey. 

6. unsold goods, previously carried by railway, transferred from one Agri¬ 
cultural Show to another, in another part of the country, will be conveyed at 
half rates at owners’ risk, on production of certificate from the Exhibitor to the 
effect that they are unsold ; failing production of such certificate, ordinary rates 
will be charged. 

6. Poultry to be charged ordinary rates both ways. 

7. Horse-boxes, or other Passenger Train vehicle, will not bo provided for the 
carriage of Live Stock sent by Goods Train and invoiced at Goods Train rates. 
For rates for Horse-boxes by Passenger and Special Trains , apply to the 
Railway Companies. 

8. Provender conveyed to Agricultural Shows with Live Stock will be charged 
ordinary rates, excopt so much of the same as may be required on the journey. 

9. Men, certified by che owners to be bona fide in charge of Live Stock, to be 
conveyed freo in the same train as the animals, as follows: One man for each 
consignment, except when the consignment requires more than one vehicle, when 
one man foi each vehicle may be sent free ; but no pass is given unless the charge 
for the consignment amounts to as much as the charge for one horse. When 
two or three horses forming one consignment are sent in the same horse-box, and 
a man is required to tiavel with each animal, the men may be conveyed free, 
provided each horse is charged at the single horse rate. Upon both the outward 
and homewaid journeys a separato certificate and contract must bo given, which 
must be retained by the stationmaster at the outward or homeward starting 
point, as the case may be. 

10. The ordinary rates do not include delivery to, or collection from, the Show 
ground. 

11. Agricultural Societies’ Show Plant must be charged at Class C rates, station 
to station. 

12. Tents, Canvas, and other aitides carried to Shows, not for exhibition, to 
be charged the ordinary lates both going and returning. 


DELIVERY CHARGES. 

Rates of Cartage for l>f livery or Collection of Live Stock, Implements, and 
otlnr Articles bctwteu th( Edinburgh Railway Station and the Sftowyard. 
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PRINCE OF WALES CHAMPION MEDALS 


In commemoration of the visit of His IIoyal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, the bociety offeis a Champion Gold Medal, value £10, for the 
best Animal or pen m each of the following sections :— 


1. Shorthorn. 

2. Aberdeen-Angus. 

3. Galloway. 

4. Highland. 

5. Ayrshire. 

8. Jersey 

7. Clydesdale Stallions. 

8. Draught Geldings. 


9. Clydesdale Mares and Fillies. 

10. Hunter (Male). 

11. Hunter (Feirnle). 

12. Hackney Stallions. 

13 Hackney Mares and Fillies 

14. Roadsters and Harness H orsi s 

15. Ponies. 

16 Shetland Ponies. 


17. Blackfaced Sheep. 
18 Cheviot. 

19. Border Leicester. 

20 Shropshire. 

21 Half bred. 

22 Oxford Down. 

2 k Hutlolk. 

24. Swine 


Note. —Animals entered as Extra Stock may compett for these Medals Fmmr 
Winners of the President's Medals are ehaxble. The award of these Medals is not 
subject to the Rules as to calving and foaling. Tin Socnly shall have th» right to 
photograph the Winners for publication in the * Transactions ’ 


CATTLE 


SHORTHORN. 

Class 

Tweeddale Gold Medal for best Short 
horn Bull—£20. 

1. Bull calved before 1897 

2. Bull calved in 1897 

3. Bull cal\ ed in 189b . 

Breeder of best Bull of any age* m the 
three Classes—The Silver Medal. 

4. Cow of any age 

5. Heifer calved in 1897 . 

6. Heifer calved in 1898 . 

1 Best Female of any age in the three 
Classes—£20. 

Prince of Waits (l old Mi dal for best Shorthorn. 

Carry forwaid 


Premiums. 

1st. 2nd. 3rd 4tb 
£ £ £ £ 


l r > 10 r> 3 

ir> 10 5 3 

12 8 4 2 


12 b 1 2 
10 5 3 2 
10 3 3 2 


-- £i;,S 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

2 Two Silver Cups, each of the value of £50, for the best Bull of any 
age and for the best Cow of any age (Heifers excluded) m the Aber- 
deen-Angus cattle classes. These are to be Challenge Cups, and are to 
be known as the “ Ballindalloch Challenge Cups.” They are ofleied 
under the following conditions : 1. The Directors shall assume charge 
of the Cups, and shall frame such rules for their safety as they may 
decide upon. 2. Each Cup shall be held by the winner for one year 
as a Challenge Cup, and shall become the property of the exhibitor 

1 Given by the Shorthorn Society. 

2 Given by the late Mr 0 Mac pherson Grant ol Drumdiiau 
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who shall win it five times, not necessarily in succession. 3. The So¬ 
ciety shall, at their own expense, cause to be engraved on each Cup 
each year, the year, the place of the Show, name of successful exhibi¬ 
tor, name and herd-book number of the animal, and name of its breeder. 
4. The Society shall award to the breeder of the successful animals a 
Silver Medal, bearing that he is the breeder of the winner of the 
4< Ballindalloch Challenge Cup.” 5. In every other respect the Cups 
shall be won according to regulations which the Directors may from 
time to time enact. 


Brought forward . £158 


Class 

7. Bull calved before 1st Dec. 1896 

8. Bull calved on or after 1st Dec. 1896 . 

9. Bull calved on or after 1st Dec. 1897 . 
1 Champion Cup, value £50, for the best 

Bull of any age in the three Classes 
(see above). 

Breeder of best Bull of any age in the 
three Classes—The Silver Medal. 

10. Cow of any age 

1 Champion Cup, value £50, for the best 
Cow of any age in the above Class 

11. Heifer calved on or after 1st Dec. 1896 

12. Heifer calved on or after 1st Dec. 1897 
- Champion Gold Medal for best animal 

of the breed in the foregoing Classes. 


Premiums. 
1st. 2nd. 3rd. 4th 
£ £ £ £ 

15 10 5 3 

15 10 5 3 

12 8 4 2 


12 8 4 2 


10 5 3 2 
10 5 3 2 


158 


Prime of irufts Gold Mi dal for best Aberdeen-A mjus Animal. 


GALLOWAY. 


13. Bull calved before 1897 . 15 10 5 

14. Bull calved in 1897 . . . 15 10 5 

15. Bull calved in 1898 . . .12 8 4 

" Best Bull in the throe Classes—Cup, 

value £10, 10s. 

Breeder of best Bull of any age in the 
three Classes—The Silver Medal. 

16. Cow of any age . . 12 8 4 

17. Heifer calved in 1897 . . 10 5 3 

18. Heifer calved in 1898 . .10 5 3 

Best Female in the three Classes— 

Cup, value £10, 10s. 

Prinre of Wales Gobi Mi dal for best Galloway. —- 


3 

3 

o 


2 

2 

9 


158 


Carryforward ... £4?4 


1 Given by the late Mr C. Macphersou Grant of Drumduau. 

2 Gnen by tho Polled Cattle Society. 

3 Given by the Galloway Cattle Society. 
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Brought forward . £474 

Premiums. 

HIGHLAND. 1st. 2nd. 3rd. 

Class £ £ £ 

19. Bull calved before 1897 . . 15 10 5 3 

20. Bull calved in 1897 . . . 15 10 5 3 

21 . Bull calved in 1898 . . .12 8 4 2 

Breeder of best Bull of any age in the 

three Classes—The Silver Medal. 

22 . Cow of any age . . . 12 8 4 2 

23. Heifer calved in 1896 . . 10 5 3 2 

24. Heifer calved in 1897 . . 10 5 3 2 

- 158 

Prince oj Wales Gold Medal for best Highland Animal, 

25. 1 Bullocks over two and not exceeding three years old, 

both sire and dam to be entered in the Highland Herd* 

Book—First Prize, £10, 10s.; Second Prize, £5, 5s. 

AYRSHIRE. 

26. Bull calved before 1897 . . 12 8 

27. Bull calved in 1897 . . . 12 8 

28. Bull calved in 1898 . . .8 5 

Breeder of best Bull of any age in the 

three Classes—The Silver Medal. 

29. Cow calved before 1896 in Milk . . 10 7 

30. Cow calved in 1896 in Milk . . 10 7 

31. Cow of any age in Calf, or Heifer calved in $ 

1896 in Calf and due to calve within 3 

three months of the first day of the 
Show.10 7 

32. Heifer calved in 1897 . . . 10 5 

33. Heifer calved in 1898 . . .8 5 

Prince of Wales Gold Medal for best Ayrshiri . — 

2 Jersey. 

34. Bull, any age . . . .10 

35. Cow, in Milk, calved before 1897 . . 10 

36. Cow in Milk, or Heifer in Calf, calved in 

1897 10 

37. Heifer calved in 1898 . . .8 

Pi mce of WaV s Gold Medal for befit Jituy — 

£858 

1 Given by Sir William Ogihy Dalgleisli, Bart 

2 Rule 36 applies to Jeisey Cows 


5 3 

5 3 

5 3 

4 2 

-68 
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HORSES 

FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 

Cawdok Challenge Cup, Value 50 Guineas, for Best Mare. 

Conditions of Competition .—This Cup is offered by the Clydesdale Horse 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland for the best Clydesdale Mare or Filly 
registered in the Clydesdale Stud-book, entered in any of the Draught Horse 
classes or as Extra Stock, former prize-winners being eligible to compete for 
the Cup* The Cup must be won three times by an exhibitor (but not neces¬ 
sarily in consecutive years or with the same animal) before it becomes his 
absolute property. The winner of the Cup, other than the absolute winner, 
shall, before delivery thereof is made to him, give security to the Clydesdale 
Horse Society that he shall surrender the same to the Society and deliver it 
at the Society’s office when called upon to do so. Until the Cup be won 
outright, the winner of the Cup will receive the Clydesdale Horse Society’s 
Silver Medal as a memento of his winning the Cup. 

The Clydesdale Horse Society shall have the option of photographing the 
winner for publication in the Clydesdale Stud-book. 


DRAUGHT STALLION8. 

Class 

38. Stallion foaled before 189G . 

39. Entire Colt foaled in 1896 . 

40. Entire Colt foaled in 1897 . 

41. Entire Colt foaled in 1898 . 


Premiums. 

1st. 2nd. 3rd. 4th. 
£ £ £ £ 

20 15 10 4 

20 15 10 4 

20 12 8 4 

15 10 6 4 


-£1 77 

12. Derby of 1899 for Yearling Colts. Prizes of £7, £4 t 
£3, £2, and £1. Entries closed 10th December. 

Breeder of best Male Animal of any age in the four 
Classes—The Silver Medal. 

Print e of Wales Cold Medal for best Cltjdcsdalt Stallion. 


DRAUGHT GELDINGS. 

43. Draught Gelding foaDd before 1896 10 5 3 — 

44. Draught Gelding foaled in 1896 . 6 4 3 — 

45. Draught Gelding foaled in 1897 . 6 4 3 — 


Prince of Wales Gold Medal for Inst Draught Oddhtg 
DRAUGHT MARKS AND FILLIES. 

46. Mare of any age, with Foal at foot 20 12 7 4 

47. Yeld Mare foaled before 1896 . 12 9 6 4 

48. Yeld Mare or Filly foaled in 1896 .12 9 6 4 

-£105 


Carry forward £105 £221 


No animal is allowed to compete in more than one Class, except that horses 
entered in other Classes may also compete in the Jumping and Driving Classes, 
and that Yearling Clydesdale Colts auu Fillies may compete both in the ordinary 
Classes and foi the Derby Sweepstakes. 
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Brought forward .£105 £221 

Premiums. 

DRAUGHT MARKS AND FILLIES— COYltd. 1st. 2nd 3rd.4th. 

Class £ £ £ £ 

49. Filly foaled in 1897 . .12 9 6 4 

50. Filly foaled in 1898 . . 12 9 6 4 

- 62 

51. Derby of 1899 for Yearling Fillies. Prizes of £8, £6,- 167 

£3, £2, and £1 Entries closed 10th December. 

Best Mare or Filly—Challenge Cup, value 50 guineas, 
as on page 79. 

1 Breeder of Best Clydesdale Brood Mare — The 
Robert Murdoch Prize, value £10. 

Prince of Wales Gold Medal for best Clyde 8 dak Mare or Filly. 

HUNTERS. 

52. Colt, Gelding or Filly, foaled in 1898, the produce 

of thorough-bred Stallions, out of Mares of any 
breed,—Five Prizes 2 —£10, £7, £5, £2, £1. 

53 Filly, Mare or Gelding, for field, 1st. 2nd. 3rd. 

foaled in 1897 —in hand . 12 8 4 

54. Yeld Mare, Filly, or Gelding for 

field, foaled in 1896 —in hand . 20 10 5 

3 Best Hunter Filly in Classes 53 and-£59 

54—Gold Medal, value £10, 10s. 

55. Mare or Gelding, foaled in 1895, able 

to carry over 13 stone 7 lb .—in 1st.2nd.3rd.4th. 
saddle . . . . 30 20 10 5 

56. Mare or Gelding, foaled in 1895, 

able to carry from 12 stone to 13 

stone 7 lb .—in saddle . . 30 15 8 4 

57. Mare or Gelding, foaled before 1895, 

able to carry over 15 stone —in 

saddle . . . . 50 25 15 — 

58. Mare or Geldi^, foaled before 1895, 

able to carty from 13 stone 7 lb. 

to 15 stone— in saddle . . 50 20 10 5 

59. Mare or Gelding, foaled before 1895, 

able to carry from 12 stone to 13 
stone 71b .—in saddle . . M0 15 8 4 

60 6 Hunter Brood Mare, with foal at 
foot or to foal this season—£15, 

£8, £4. -364 

- 423 

Carry forward £811 

1 Bequest by the late Miss Murdoch 

3 Given by Sir John Gilmour of Montrave, Bart. 

Given by Hunters' Improvement So( iety. 

4 Given by Joint M isters of Linlithgow and Stnlmgshiro Hunt. 

5 Given by On})tain Clayhdls Huidtrson of Invf rgowne, R N. 
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Brought forward . £811 

hunters —continued 

1 Prizes of £10 and £5 for best and second best Hunter 
in any of the Hunter Classes, the property of a tenant fanner, 
and rcgulaily hunted with any pack of foxhounds m Scot¬ 
land in the season 1898 99 * 

Prizes of £20 and £10 for best and second best Hunter 
m any of the Hunter Classes, the property of a tenant farmei, 
and regularly hunted with any pack of foxhounds in the 
United Kingdom in the season 1898 99 * 

Prizes of £15 and £5 for best and second best Hunter of 
any age m any of the Hunter Classes regulaily hunted by 
a lady with any pack of foxhounds in the United Kingdom 
m the season 1898 99.* 

* A certificate must be furnished fiom the Miistu of the Pack to 
th( effect that th< animal has b( tn hunted as provided The annual 
need not have liccn hunted by the exhibitor himself 

2 Champion Prize of £50 for the best Hunter m Classes 

55, 56, 57, 58, and 59 

* Special Pn/e of £20 for the bivt Hunter m Classes 55, 

56, 57, 58, and 59, irrespective of the weight it can cairy, 
the wmnu of the £50 Champion Prize excluded. 

Prime of Walts Gold Mtdalfoi bed Hunter, Coif or Gdthnq 
Prw<( of Walt* Gold Medal for best H mtn , Mau or Fitly 

In addition to the individual contributions noted, the sum 
ot 1250 his been e ontnbuted towaids the prizes foi Hunters, 
per Sir James H Gibson Ciaig, Mr A II Johnstone Douglas, 
and Mr James \\ jlie 

Premiums 

hackneys. 1st. 2nd 3rd 

Class £ £ £ 

{All to be shown in hand.) 

61. Brood Mare, 15 hands and upwaids, 
with Foal at foot, or to foal this 
season to a registered Sire 

62 Brood Mare, under 15 hands, with 
Foal at foot, or to foal this season 
to a registered Sire 

63. Yeld Mare or Filly, foaled in 1896 . 

64 Filly, foaled in 1897 

65 Filly, foaled in 1898 

Punu of Waits Gold Aft dad foi btsf P malt 
Hadntij nt (7asses 01 io 05 

66 Stallion, foaled m or before 189G, 

over 15 hands 

67. Stallion, foaled m or before 1896, 
over 14 and not over 15 hands . 


15 10 r > 


15 10 5 

14 8 4 

12 7 4 

12 7 4 

-132 


20 10 5 
20 10 5 


Carry forward £202 £811 

1 Given hv Mi James Hope East Barns 
- (iivcn by Mid l othiin County Club 
s Given by Mr Fuel Ushu, Notion M uns. 
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general show at Edinburgh in 189& 


Brought forward ... ... £202 X811 

Premiums. 

hackneys — continued . 1st. 2nd. 3rd. 


Glass 

68. Entire Colt, foaled in 1897 

69. Entire Oolt, foaled in 1898. 


£ £ £ 
15 8 4 

12 7 4 


All animals entered in the above Glasses must be regis¬ 
tered in the Haekuey Stud-book except in Glasses 65 anil 
69, and animals onteied in Glasses 65 and 69 must be 
eligible for entry in the Hackney Stud-book. 

1 Gold Medal value £10 by Hackney Horse Society 
for best Stallion or Colt in Hackney or Pony 
Classes. 

1 Gold Medal value £10 by Hackney Horse Society 
for best Mare or Filly in Hackney or Pony 
Glasses. 


Prince of Wales 0 old Medal for best Male Ilaclcney hi Glasses 66 to 69. 
The sum of £62 lias been contilbuted towards these Puzos 
by Scotch bieedeis of Hackneys, per Mi John M. Martin. - 


ROADSTERS. 

70. Roadster, Mare or Gelding, foaled 

before 1896, 15 hands and up¬ 
wards —in saddle . 10 5 3 

71. Roadster, Mare or Gelding, foaled 

before 1896, 14.2 and under 15 

hands —in saddle . 10 5 3 

- 36 

Prhicf of Wales Gold Medal for bed animal hi the Claws for 
Roadster * ^70, 71) and for Horses hi Harness (81, 82). 

PONIES. 

72. Stallion, 3 years old and upwards, 

over 12, not exceeding 14 hands 
—in hand . . .532 

73. Yeld Mare, Filly or Gelding, 3 

years old and upwards, over 13 

and not over 14£ hands —in saddle 5 3 2 

-£20 


Carry forward £20 £1099 

1 A Mare 6 years old or more must have had a living loal. Winners of the Hackney 
Society’s Gold Medals in 1899, except at the London and Royal English Shows, ex¬ 
cluded. The wmne^Sinust be entered or accepted for entiy m Hackney Stud-book, 
and certified free ffe&n hereditary disease, Tne Gold Medal being oi the intrinsic 
value of £10, that Bftunt will be paid by the Hackney Horse Society at any tune it 
the Medal be returned in good condition. 


No animal is allowed to competo in moio than one Class, except that horses 
entered in other Classes may also compete m the Jumping and Driving Glasses, 
and that Yearling Clydesdale Colts and Fillies may compete both m the ordinary 
Classes and for the Derby Sweepstakes. 
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Brought forward 

ponies — conti nued. 

Glass 

74. Yeld Mare, Filly or Gelding, 3 

years old and upwards, over 12 
and not over 13 hands —in saddle 

75. Stallion, 3 years old and upwards, 

12 hands and under —in hand . 
76 Yeld Mare, Filly or Gelding, 3 
years old and upwards, 12 hands 
and under —in saddle 
Pnnce of Wales Gold Medal for best Pony. 


. £20X1099 

Premiums. 

1st. 2nd. 3rd. 
XXX 


5 3 2 
5 3 2 


5 3 2 

-30 

— 50 


SHETLAND PONIES. 


(All to be shown tn, hand.) 

77. Stallion, not exceeding 10J hands, 

foaled before 1895 . , 5 3 

78. Mare, not exceeding 10 \ hands, with 

foal at foot . . .53 

79. Yeld Mare, Filly or Gelding, not 

exceeding 104 hands, foaled be¬ 
fore 1896 " . .53 

SO Colt, Gelding, Mare, or Filly, foaled 
in 1897 or 1898, not exceeding 
104 hands . . .53 

Puna of Walt s Gold Medal for best Shetland Pony. - 


2 


2 


2 


2 


40 


DRIVING COMPETITIONS. 

81. Yeld Mare, Filly or Gelding, in 

Harness, 15 hands and upwards, 

to be driven in the ring . ,10 5 3 

82. Yeld Mare, Filly or Gelding, in 

Harness, under 15 hands, to be 

driven in the ring . .10 5 3 

1 Best Pony, under 12 hands, in 

Harness, in Class 82—X10. - 36 

2 P?mre of Walts Gold Mt dal for best animal tn tht Class* s 

foi Roadstns (70, 71) and for Hoi yes in Harntss (81, 82) XI225 

1 Given by Ciptam Dundas. 

2 An antmal that has won a Prmoe of Wales Gold Medal in any of the pi cu ding 
Sections will not be eligible to again compett for the Medal m this Section. 


No animal is allowed to compete m more than one Class, except that horses 
entered in other Classes may also compete in the Jumping and Diiving Classes, 
and that Yearling Clydesdale Colts and Fillies may compete both m the ordinary 
Classes and for the Derby Sweepstakes. 


JUMPING COMPETITIONS— Seepage 86. 
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SHEEP 

Premiums. 


BLACKFAOED. 

1st. 2nd. 3rd. 4th, 

Class 

£ 

£ 

£ £ 

83. 1 2 * 4 Tup above two shear—£12, £8, £4. 

84. Two shear Tup 

12 

8 

4 2 

85. Shearling Tup 

86 , Ewe above one shear, with her 

12 

8 

4 2 

Lamb at foot 

10 

5 

2 — 

87. Shearling Ewe or Gimmer . 

10 

5 

2 — 


1 The Breeders’ Prize of £20 for the best five Blackfaced 

Tups, any age, bred by Exhibitor, and never away from 
or out of the Breeder’s possession, shown in above 
Classes. 

2 Prizes of £4, £2, and £1 to the Shepherds in charge 

of the Prize-winners in Classes 83, 84, 85, 86, and 87. 
Prince of Walts Gold Medal for best pen of Blackfaced Sheep. 


CHEVIOT. 


88 . Tup above one shear 

12 

8 

4 

2 

89. Shearling Tup 

12 

8 

4 

2 

90. Ewe above one shear, with her 





Lamb at foot 

10 

5 

2 

- 

91. Shearling Ewe or Gimmer . 

10 

5 

2 

— 

3 Best pen of Cheviot Sheep in above Classes, 

£10 


Prinu of Wale* Gold Medal for hst pen of Cheviot Sheep 



BOEDER LEICESTER. 





92. Tup above one shear 

12 

8 

4 

2 

93. Shearling Tup 

12 

8 

4 

2 

94. Ewe above one shear 

10 

5 

2 

— 

95. Shearling Ewe or Gimmer . 

10 

5 

2 

—- 

Prince of Wales Golel Medal for best pen oj Boeder Le tcn>terx 


HALF-BRED. 





96. Tup above one shear 

12 

8 

4 

2 

97. Shearling Tup 

12 

8 

4 

2 

98. Ewe above one shear 

10 

5 

2 

— 

99. Shearling Ewe or Gimmer . 

10 

5 

2 

— 


4 Best Half-bred Tup in above Classes, £5. 

4 Best Half-bred Ewe or Oimmer in above Classes, £5. 

Prince of Wal< 6 Gold Medal for bent pin of Half Bndtt. 

Carry forward 


86 


86 


86 


£344 


1 Given by Mi D. T. Martin of Gn gent i 

2 Givtn by Mr 0. Howatson of GUnbiuk. 

1 Given by Cheviot Bieeilei% per Mr .1. A Boithwn k 

4 Given by Breeders, pei Mr John Beitiani. 
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Brought forward 

... 


•.. 

£344 


Premiums. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

1st. 2nd. 

3rd. 


Class 

£ 

£ 

£ 


100. Tup above one shear 

6 

4 

2 


101. Shearling Tup 

6 

4 

2 


102. Ewe above one shear 

5 

3 

2 


103. Shearling Ewe or Gimnier . 

5 

3 

2 


104. 1 * * 4 * 6 Pen of five Shearling Hams — £10. 

. 

— 

— 

44 

Prince of Walt h Gold Medal for hest pen of Shropshire#. 



OXFORD-DOWNS. 





105. Shearling Tup 

6 

4 

o 


106. Shearling Ewe or Gimmer . 

5 

3 

2 

90 

Print* of Waft s Gold Aft dal for Inst pm of Or ford Dotnt s. 



SUFFOLK. 





107. Shearling Tup 

6 

4 

2 


108 Shearling Ewe or Gimmer . 

r> 

3 

2 


109. * Three Ewe Lambs—£5, £3, and £2. 

— 


— 

22 

Princt of If a/cH Gold AG da! for lust pm of Sttff oil: Sheep 



EXTRA SECTIONS. 





110. Three Blackfaced Wethers, one shear 

5 

3 

— 


111. Three Cheviot Wethers, one shear . 

5 

3 

— 


112. Three Shearling Wethers, any cross 





out of Blackfaced Ewes . 

5 

3 

— 


11 3. Five Fat Lambs, any breed or cross 

5 

3 

— 



32 


2 Best pen of Lambs in Class 113 got by a Suffolk 
Tup, and out of Cheviot or Blackfaced Ewes, £5. 

2 Best pen of Lambs in Claws 113 got by a Suffolk 
Tup and out of Border Leicester, Half-bred, or 
Thiee-parts-bred ewes, £5. 

* Best pens of Cross-bred Lambs in Class 113 got by 
a Shropshire Tup ~£6, £1, and £2. 

1 Best pens of Cross-bred Lambs in Class 113 got by 
an Oxford-I)own Tup £5, £3, and £2. 

’ Prizes of £4, £2, and £1 to the Shepherds in charge 

of the Prize-winners in Class 110. - 

£464 

wool. - 

Ilf. 0 Blackface Wether Wool, five fleeces—£3, £2, £1. 

115 <’ Blackface Ewe Wool, five fleeces—£3, £2, £1. 

116, Blackface Ewe or Wether Hogg Wool, five fleeces—£3, £2, £1. 

Note. —All fleeces must be white, unwashed, and shorn from sheep 
hied and reaied on, or regular stock of, the Exhibitor’s farm. 

1 Given by Shropshire Shoe}) Biopders’ Association. 

3 Given by the Suffolk Sheep Society. 

«* Given by Scotch Breeder, per Mi David Buttai. 

4 Given by Oxford-Down Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

** Given by Mr <\ Howatwon of Glen buck. 

6 Given by Sir Robert Metuies, Bart. 
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SWINE 

Premiums. 

LARGE WHITE BREED. 

1 st. 2nd. 

Glass 

£ £ 

117. Boar .... 

5 3 

118 Sow 

5 3 

119. Three Pigs, not above 8 months old 

4 2 


WHITE BREED OTHER THAN LARGE 


120. Boar ..... 

5 

3 

121 Sow ... 

5 

3 

122 , Three Pigs, not above 8 months old 

4 

2 

BERKSHIRE 

123. Boar .... 

5 


124 Sow 

5 

* 

125 Three Pigs, not above 8 months old 

Pmice oj Wales Gold Medal Jor best pen of Swine 

4 

2 


JUMPING COMPETITIONS 

SPECIAL REGULATIONS 

(&>ce also the hi (filiations on paycs 65 to 75 ) 

1. Jumping Competitions will take place on the afternoons of Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, the 5th, 6th and 7th July 
2 Entries for each day’s Competitions will close at the Secretary’s Office m the 
Showyard at 6 p m on the preceding day 
3. Entry Fees —For classes for Horses—Wednesday, £1; Thursday and Friday, 
10s for each class Pony classes—Wednesday, 10s , Thursday and 
Friday 5s for each class 

4 An immal that wins a pn/< m the Optn Class cannot compete in th< Pony 

Class ot vi(( wrsa 

5 Accommodation for jumping horses will bo provided as follows —Covered 

shed m which to stand during the day free of charge ; oi, on application 
to the Secretary not less than seven days before the opening of the Show, 
stalls or loose boxes will be provided at a charge (m addition to the 
Entry Fee) of £1 for a stall, and £1, 10s for a loose box, which must be 
paid along with the Entry Fee at the time of application 
6, Horses entered for jumping only need not enter the Showyard till 10 am on 
the day of Competition, and may leave the Showyard at 6 p m each day. 
7 The Jumps may consist of Single Hurdle, Gate, Double Hurdle, Wall, and 
Water Jump, power being reserved by the Society to alter these, as well 
a# the Handicaps, as may be thought desn able 


WEDNESDAY. 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Clift* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1. Horses—open 

20 

10 

5 

2 Ponies, 14 3 hands and under 

10 

5 

3 

Carry forward 

30 

15 

8 
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THURSDAY. 

Class Brought forward 

3. Horses, Open Handicap, hurdles and gate being 

raised 8 inches for the winner of the first prize, 
and 4 inches for the winner of the second prize 
in Class 1, 

4. Ponies, 14.3 hands or under, Handicap, hurdles 

and gate being raised 4 inches for first prize 
winner in Class 2 


1st. 2nd. 3rd. 
£ £ £ 
30 15 8 


10 6 3 


5 3 1 


FRIDAY. 


5. Horses, Open Handicap, hurdles and gate being 

raised 8 inches for the winner of the first prize, 
and 4 inches for the winner of the second prize 
in either of Classes 1 or 3 — 4 inches extra for 
the winner of the two first prizes in Classes 1 
and 3 ..... . 

6. Ponies, 14.3 hands or under, Handicap, hurdles and 

gate being raised 4 inches for the winner of the 
first prize in Class 2 or in Class 4, and 8 inches 
for winner of the first prize in both these Classes 
Champion Prize for most points in Prizes with one 
or more horses in above Classes--First Prize to 
count three points ; Second Prize, two points ; 
and Third Prize, one point. The money to be 
eveuly divided in the event of a tie 


10 6 3 

5 3 1 

10 0 0 

-£119 


EXTRA STOCK 

Animals not included in the Classes for Competition may he exhibited as 
Extra Stock, and may iceeive Awards as follows:—Veiy Highly Commended, or 
Highly Commended, cairynig the Medium Silver Medal, or Commended, for 
which the Bionze Medal is given. 

Animals entered as Extra Stock arc eligible to compete for the Prince of 
Wales Gold Medals, whether fonner winners of the President’s Medals oi not. 


POULTRY 


First Premium — One Sovereign ; Second. Premium — Ten Shillings. In 
oach Claas in which there are six or more entries, a Third Prize of Five Shillings 
may be awarded, provided theie is sufficient merit in the pens. Three or more 
Commendations may also ho given; thus, Very Highly Commended, Highly 
Commended, and Commended. 

Champion Medals— Six Prince of Wales Silver Medals are offered as follows i— 

1. Best Cock, any Variety. 5. Best IVn of Ducks. 

2. Best Hen, any Variety. 6. Best Pen of Geese. 

3. Best Cockerel, any Variety. 7. Best Pen of Tin keys 

4. Best Pullet, any Variety. 
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Aged Birds must Rave been hatched previous to, and Cockerels and Pullets in, 
the year of the Show. 



Class 


Class 

Dorking — 



Wyandot if— 



Coloured 

1 

Cock 

Any other Vwi icty 

47 

Cock 


2 

Hen 

48 

Hen 


3 

Cockerel 

Any Variety 

49. 

Cockerel 


4 

Pullet 

50 

Pullet 

Silver Grey 

5 

Cock 

Gamf— 



6 

Hen 

Old English 

51 

Cock 


7 

Cocke rel 

52 

Hen 


8 

Pullet 

Indian 

53 

t ock 

Cochin Chi:na 

9 

Cock 


54 

Hen 


10 

lien 

Modern 

55 

Cock 

Brahmai OO IRA 

11 

Cock 


50 

lien 


12 

lien 

Any Variety , melud 



Brahma or Cochin 

13 

Cocke i c1 

mg Old English and 




14 

Pullet 

Indian 

57 

( ockcrel 

SoorcH Crfy 

15 

Cot k 


58 

Pullet 


lb 

Hen 

Bam am— 




17 

Cockeiel 

Game,any Vaiiety, m 




18 

Pullet 

clifdmg Old English 



Hamburg— 



and Indian 

59 

Cock 

Black 

19 

Cock 


bO 

Hen 


20 

Hen 

Any othn Variety 



Any other Variety 

21 

(oik 

Bantam 

61 

Coek 

22 

Hen 


62 

Hell 

Any Variety 

2} 

Cockpit 1 

Any oi jo i j 11 oc ms*i> 



24 

Pullet 

Hi fed of Poll n \ 

6 > 

C oek 

Plymou I ii Roe k 

25 

t uk 


64 

Hen 


2b 

Hen 


65 

Cot kei e 1 


27 

Co< kc rc 1 


66 

Pullet 


28 

Pullet 

Di c ks 



Minoj f a 

29 

( ock 

tyle shiny 

67 

Diakc 


30 

Hen 

68 

Duck 


31 

( o kcicl 


69 

/Dnko 


52 

Pullet 


10 <>ung) 

Lfi hoi n— 




70 

f Dut k 

White 

51 

Coc k 


10 oung) 


14 

Den 

Rouen 

71 

Dr ike 

Any other Vanity 

55 

Cock 


72 

Duck 


30 

Hui 

Am) othn Vanity 

73 

Di iko 

Any Variety 

37 

Cotkutl 

74 

Due k 


33 

Pullet 

Any Bind (Ayhs 


/ Di ike 
\ (Young) 

Langshan 

59 

40 

Cock 

Hen 

hti/y cw)it(d) 

75 

Of 1 INC LON 

41 

Cock 


76 

/ Duek 


42 

Hen 


1 (Young) 

Langshan orOiriNC ion 

45 

( ockt r< 1 

Oi i si 

77 

G wide i 


44 

Pullet 


78 

Goose 

W\ AN 1)011 F— 



Pi i ki \s 

79 

(oek 

Gold or Stlvn 

45 

Cot k 


80 

Hen 


46 

lien 





Amount of PonHi 5 Premiums, Cl40 
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DAIRY PRODUCE 


No Exhibitor to show more than one lot in any Class. 


Class 

1. Cured Butter, not less than 7 lb. 

2. Powdered Butter, not less than 7 lb. 

3. Fresh Butter, three 1-lb. rolls 


Premiums. 
1st. 2nd. 3rd. 

£ £ £ 

4 2 1 

4 2 1 

4 2 1 


BUTTER-MAKING COMPETITIONS 

Class 1.—Prizes of £5, £4, £3, £2, and £1. Open to all comers. 

Class 2.—Prizes of £3, £2, and £1. 

Class 3.—Prizes of £3, £2, and £1. 

The Prince of Wales Silver Medal will be given with the First Prize in each 
Class. 

The Prizes for Classes 2 and 3 are given by the Technical Education Com¬ 
mittee of the Mid-Lothian County Council. These two Classes—2 and 3—are 
confined to pupils of Miss Ridley, Daily Instructress to the County Council of 
Mid-Lothian, who have leccived Oeitifioates : Class 2 being for Pupils who have 
not obtained a Prize at any former Competition, and (’lass 3 lor previous Prize¬ 
winners. Prize-takers in Class 2 eligible to compete in Class 3. 

Entries for all three Classes close on Monday, 29th May, and must be made on 
printed form, to be had fiom the Secietaiy. Entiy-fec for Class 1—2s. 6d. 
No entry-money for Classes 2 and 3. 

Information as to the days and hours for the different Competitions will be sent 
to the Competitors at least ten days before the opening of the Show. 


EXHIBITION TRIAL OF OIL-ENGINES 

An Exhibition of Oil-Engines at Work will be held in the Showyard. Entries 
close on Monday, 29tli May. 

Entry Form, with Regulations, may be had from the Secretary. 


EXHIBITION TRIAL OF MANURE- 
DISTRIBUTORS 

An Exhibition Trial o t Machines ior Distributing Artificial Manures will be 
held in the Edinburgh District in the month of July—date and place to be after¬ 
wards fixed. Entries close on Monday, 29th May, 

Entry Form, with Regulations, may be had from the Secretary. 

VOL, XI. 
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ABSTRACT OP PREMIUMS. 

Given by the Society. 


1. Prince of Wales Gold Medals (24—about) 

2. Cattle ..... 

8. Horses ..... 

4. Jumping .... 

5. Sheep ..... 

6. Swine ..... 

7. Poultry .... 

8. Dairy Produce . 

9. Butter-making Competition 
10. Medals to Breeders, &c. 


j Less —Amount contributed, as below, for Hackney Hoises 
£02 ; for Hunters £240 . 


Contributed Prizes. 
The Shorthorn Society .... 
The late Mr C. Macpherson Grant of Diumduan, 
—Cups ..... 

Polled Cattle Society .... 
Galloway Cattle Society .... 
Sir Wm. Ogilvy Dalgleish, Bart. 

Cawdor Challenge Cup . 

Bequest by late Miss Murdoch . 

Derby Stakes for Clydesdale Colts and Fillies . 
Sir John Gilmour, Bart. 

Captain Clayhills Henderson 

Mid-Lothian County Club 

Masters of Linlithgow and Stulingshire Hunt . 

Mr Fred Usher . # 

Foi Hunter Prizes— per Sir James H Gibson Ciaig 
Mi James Hope . ... 

Hunters’ Improvement Society . 

Scotch Hackney Breeders 

Hackney Horse Society .... 

Captain Dundas ..... 

Breeders of Cheviot Sheep 

Breeders of Half bied Sheep 

Shropshire Sheep Bleeder’s Association 

Scv/tch Breeders ot Shropshire Sheep 

Oxford-Down Sheep Breedei’s Association 

Mr D. T Martin 

Mr C. Howatson 

Suffolk Sheep Society 

Sir Robert Menzies, Bart 

Tweeddale Gold Medal .... 


£265 0 0 
85» ' 0 
1225 0 0 
119 0 0 
464 0 0 
66 0 0 
140 0 0 
21 0 0 
15 0 0 
20 0 0 

£3193 0 0 

302 0 0 

£2891 0 0 


£20 0 0 

100 0 0 
10 0 0 
21 0 0 
15 15 0 
52 10 0 
10 0 0 
27 0 0 
25 0 0 
27 0 0 
50 0 0 
40 0 0 
20 0 0 

250 0 0 
15 0 0 
10 10 0 
62 0 0 
20 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
12 0 0 
10 0 0 
24 0 0 
34 0 0 
20 0 0 
18 0 0 
20 0 0 


953 15 0 
£3844 15 0 


3 G*orge IV Bridge, 

Edinburgh, February 1899 


JAMES MACDONALD, Secretary 


The General Show of Stock and Implements for 
1900 will be held at Stirling on the 17th, 18th, 
19th, and 20th July. 
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OF 
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ARRANGED ACCORDING TO COUNTIES 
AND SHOW DISTRICTS 


1899 


VOL. Xt. 



By the Charter of 1834 the Society consists of two classes, Ordinary and 
Honorary or Corresponding Members. The number of Honorary or Corre¬ 
sponding Members resident in the United Kingdom must not exceed twenty, 
but with power to the Society to elect as Honorary Associates persons resi¬ 
dent abroad, not subjects of her Majesty, who may have been benefactors 
to the Society, or who are distinguished for their skill in Art or Science, 
provided that the number of such Foreign Associates shall not exceed 
twenty. 

By a Bye-law passed in 1873, with reference to the Supplementary 
Charter of 1856, successful Candidates for the Society’s Agricultural Diploma 
are thereby eligible to be elected free Life Members of the Society. 

Candidates for admission to the Society must be proposed by a Member, 
and are elected at the half-yearly General Meetings in January, and June 
or July. It is not necessary that the proposer should attend the meeting. 

The Ordinary Annual Subscription is £1, 3s. 6d., and the Ordinary Sub¬ 
scription for Life-Membership is ,£12, 12s. ; or, after ten annual payments 
have been made, £ 7, 7s. Proprietors farming the whole of their own 
lands, whose Rental on the Valuation Roll does not exceed £500 per 
annum, and all Tenant Farmers, Secretaries or Treasurers of Local Agricul¬ 
tural Associations, Factors Resident on Estates, Land Stewaids, Foresters, 
Agricultural Implement Makers, and Veterinary Surgeons, none of them 
being also owners of land to an extent exceeding £500 per annum, are 
admitted on a subscription of 10s. annually, which may be redeemed by one 
payment of £5, 5s., or, alter ten annual payments have been made, by 
one payment of £3, 3s. Subscriptions are payable on election, and alter- 
wards annually in January. 

According to the Charter, “Any person electijiji tn Ordinary Membei of 
the Society who shall not have objected to his election, on the same being 
intimated to him by the Secretary, shall not be entitled to resign or with¬ 
draw his name as a Member of thal3#eicty, unless he shall have paid lip 
his Life Subscription, or shall have previously settled and paid in Annual 
Contributions a sum equal to that fixed by the Society at the time of his 
election, to be paid by Members as the purchase of a Life Subscription in 
lieu and in redemption of the Annual Payments.” The Life Subscription 
for a Member paying £1, 3s. 6d. is £12, 12s., and for a Member pacing 
10s., £5, 5s. 

Members having Candidates to propose are requested to state whether 
the Candidate should be on the £l, 3s. 6d. or 10s. list. 

Members of the Society receive the ‘ Transactions ’ free on application, 
and are entitled to consult the Chemist and Botanist at reduced rates—to 
apply for Distiict Premiums—to report Ploughing Matches for the Medal— 
to free admission to the Showyard, and to exhibit Stock and Implements 
at reduced rates. Firms are not admitted as Members, but if one partner of 
a firm becomes a Member, the firm is allowed to exhibit at Members’ rates. 

Members having Candidates to propose are requested to send their names 
to James Macdonald, Esq., 3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 



By a .Resolution of tlie Directors, 2nd February 1887, the list of Members, 
arranged according to Counties, has been so made up that no Member 
shall vote in more than one Show District for the nomination of Direc¬ 
tors. Members finding any mistakes are requested to report the same to 
James Macdonald, Esq., 3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 

The following is the List ol Counties constituting the Show Dis¬ 
tricts :— 


1’AGlfc 

1. Glasgow, lor the Counties ol Argyll, Ayr, Bute, Lanark, and 
Renfrew,— 


Argyll ........ 5 

Ayr ........ 7 

Lute ....... 8 

L.maik ........ 9 

Renfrew ........ 12 


2. Perth, for the Counties of Fife, Forfai (Western Division), Kimoss, 

and Perth (Eastern Division),— 

Fife ........ 

Foifar (Western Division) ..... 

Kim oss ... ..... 

Perth (Eastern Division) . ... 

3. Stirling, for the Counties of Clackmannan, Dumbaiton, Perth 

(Western Division), and Stirling,— 

Clackmannan ... .... 22 

Dumbarton ....... 22 

Perth (Western Division) . . . . .23 

Stirling ........ 24 

4. Edinburgh, for the Counties ol Edinbuigh, Haddington, and 

Linlithgow,-- 

Edinburgh ....... 26 

Haddington ....... 30 

Linlithgow ....... 32 

5. Aberdeen, for the Counties of Aberdeen, Banff, Forfar (Eastern 

Division), and Kincardine,— 

Aberdeen........ 33 

Banff ........ 37 

Forfar (Eastern Division) ..... 37 

Kincardine ....... 38 


H 

17 

18 
18 
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List of Counties constituting Show Districts. 


8. Dumfries, for the Counties of Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, and Wig* 
town,— 

Dumfries........ 40 

Kirkcudbright ....... 43 

Wigtown ........ 45 


7. Inverness, for the Counties of Caithness, hlgm, Inverness, Kami, 
Orkney and Shetland, Ross and Cromarty, and Sutheiland,— 


Caithness 

47 

Elgin 

47 

Inverness 

48 

Nairn ..... 

50 

Orkney and Shetland— 


Orkney 

50 

Shetland 

50 

Ross and Cromaity 

50 

Sutherland .... 

51 


8. Border District, foi the Counties ot JBeiuhk, Peebles, Roxbuigh, 
and Selkirk,— 


Berwick . . . . 

Peebles . . . . 

Roxburgh . *. 

Selkirk . 


53 

54 

55 

56 


England ... 

Ireland ... . 

The Colonies .... 

Foreign Countries ....... 

Members whose Residences are unknown . 

Diploma Holders, Free Life Members 
Holders of First-Class Certificate in Forestry, Free Life 
Members ...... 


58 

63 

63 

64 

65 
68 


70 




LIST OF MEMBERS 


ARRANGED ACCORDING TO COUNTIES AND SHOW DISTRICTS. 

7 he Members markid* hate hew Presiding and f \ ice Incidents 


Admitted 

Her Most Gracious Majesty THE QUEEN. 1872 

* His Royal Highness The PRINCE OF WAIES. 1878 

' His Royal Highness The 1)UKE OF YORK (Honorary Membei) 1898 


1.—GLASGOW DISTRICT. 


EMBRACING THE 


COUNTIES OF ARGYLL, AYR, BUTE, LANARK, AND RENFREW. 


ARGYLL. I Admitted 

Admitted 1889 Cam] bell, Akx James Henry, of Dun- 

1898 Amswoitb, John Stilling, of Aidnaiseig, stafluagr, Ohan 

Kikhrenan 1894 Campbell, Cokn George Pelham, Stone- 

1897 Aird, Robert, M A., F G 8 , Victoria Held, Taibeit 

Rank, Taibert, Loehf^ne 1875 Campl ell, Capt D, of Inverneil and 

1851 Allan, Altv , of Aios Tolieimory Ross, Ardrishmg 

1852 Allan, T W M , of Gknfeodian, Oban 1S82 Campbell, Edward P, Captain, 42nd 

18&9 Anderson, Wm D , Ardsheal, Ballachu- Highlandeis, South Hall Colmtrane 

hftb 18S r > Campbell Lt Col H Bmnley, of Balli- 

1889 Andrew, David, Kuockstapk, Campbel- more, Tigh na bruaich 

town 1883 Campbell, James, of Jura, Greenock 

1844*tAnoviL, The Duke of, K G , Invoraiay lsv> Campbell, James, Shanvalhe, Lcdaig 

Castle, Imtraiaj 1877 Campbell, James, Suuoth Villa, Loch- 

1803 Berry, WalteT, Glenstnven, Toward gilphead 

1882 Black, Donald, Clachan, Lot hfynehead, 1874 Campbell, John, ofKilbeny, Tarbert 
Inveiniay 1877 Campbell, John, Glentoisa, Aros, Mull 

1891 Blau, John Simpson, Mdfort, Kilmtl 1894 Campbell, J<hn, Ardifuu, Kiliuartm, 
foit Loclmililuad 

1884 Bojd, Wm , Killundme, Oban 1890 Campbell, Robt. C Graham, of Shuvan, 

1899 Brown, Donald, Dunbeg, Connel Ftny Lochead Lodge, Aidusbaig 

1897 Brown, John 0 , Island of Rum, Ohan 1877 Clark, Arnlnw, Islay 

1881 Buchanan, Dr Alexandu, Tuu, lobei 1809 Claik, Arihd , Bentorrnm, Dunoon 

mory 1863 Claik, Aubibald, Invmliapple, Kilmun 

1881 Budianan, Angus, Kilvauc, Connel 1893 Claik, Pham is William, of Ulva, Aios, 
1863 Buchanan, Dun, Auclmibretk, Cokn- NB 

trail e lfe97 Claik, John, Garrachia, Kilmun 

1890 Buchanan, John, Glenlean, Sandbank 1807 Claik, Lachlan, Tangy, Campbeltown 

1893 Bulk, Hcibeit, heil House, Ballachulibh 1889 Clark, Robwt, bknbolin, Campbeltown 

1897 Bullougli, George, of Rum, Oban 1898 Coles, Douglas, Dnmnatonan, Stiontian 

1889 Cameron, Allan Gordon, of Banaldiue 1898 Colthart, Robeit D, Achateny, Aidna- 

Castle, Lettuwalton, Lcdtug murehan, Oban 

1898 Cameron, Duncan, bheepknowe,Bunessan 1894 Colvill, Robert, Glensaddell, Campbel- 

1887 Campbell, Alex , of Achuidarroch, Loch- tow n 

gilphoad 1899 Coison, Robt H , Crigan, Appln, Argyll- 

1891 Campbell, Alexander E , Duilettor, Dal- shire 

mally 1886 Coison, Thomas, Auction Mart, Oban 

1866 Campbell, Lt Col, of South Hall, Cokn- 1882 Craig, Hugh, Ardoian, Oban 

trfuve I 1884 Creiar, petei C , Brackltj, Dalmally 



Admitt ed 

1889 Cunningham, Robert, Kilkivan, Camp¬ 
beltown 

1867 Dickie, Robt, Killeonan, Campbeltown 
1897 Douglas, A.. Hugh, Factor, Gigba 
1878 Duncan. Alex., Duart, Aucbnacralg, 
Hull 

1881 Duncan, R., Royal Hotel, Tigb-na-biu- 
aich 

1884 Elliot, 'Walter, Ardtornish, Oban 
1898 Ferguson, Arcbd., Lochaline, Morven 
1897 Ferguson, James, Ballocbyle, Sandbank 

1885 Finlay, C. Campbell, of Castle Toward, 

Greenock 

1870 Fletcher, B. J. C., Dtmans, Colintraive 

1897 Fletcher, John A., Laudale, Ardgour 

1874 Forsyth, James N. M., of Quinish, Tober¬ 

mory 

1898 Fraser, Chas. Jas. Roy, of Kilmun, Kil- 

ehrenan 

1884 Fraser, Duncan, Hotel, Dalmally 

1896 Fraser, Hugh, Factor, Largie Estate 

Office, Tayinloan, Argyllshire 

1897 Galbraith, Don.,Craig,Tarbert, Lochfyne 
1897 Galbraith, Jn., Craig, Tarbert, Lochfyne 
1889 Gemmell, John, Dalrioch, Campbeltown 

1875 Gillespie, John, Temperance Hotel, Oban 

1891 Gillies, John, Barnacarry, Kilninver, 

Oban 

1897 Gillies, Neill, Auchnashellach, Loch¬ 
gilphead 

1889 Graham, Robt. C., of Skipness, White- 

house 

1888 Graham, William, of North Brines, Tar¬ 
bert (0 Royal Crescent, Glasgow) 

1872 Grant, A., Cuil nouse, Inveraray 
1894 Greig, James, Chiskan, Campbeltown 
1897 Grieve, R. W., Succoth, Dalmally 
1897 Guthrie, D. W., Bernice, Kilmun 

1873 Hall, Allan, Degnish, Ardniaddy, Eas- 

dale, Oban 

1875 Hall, Jas. M., Killcan House, Tayinloan 

1888 Hamilton, George, Crear, Tarbert, Loch¬ 

fyne 

1899 Hartley, G. Wm., Hayfield, Kilchrenan 
1805 Hay, C., Ardbeg, Islay 

1890 Hay, Colin E., Ardbeg, Islay 
1858 Hosack, William, Oban 

1889 Hunter, Jas., Machribeg, Campbeltown 
1857 Hunter, Wm., Lilybank, Campbeltown 
1894 Ingiis, George Erskine, Macliralianiah 

Estate Office, Campbeltown 
1850 Lamont, James, of Knockdow, Greenock 

1897 Laughton, John, Eallabus, Bridgend, 

Islay 

1875 Lloyd, T., of Minard Castle, Inveraray 
1809tLoftNE, The Marquis of, K.T. 

1888 Lothian, James, Rockwood, Campbel¬ 
town 

1890 Mac Arthur, Alex., Banker, Oban 
1862 Macarthur, John, Banker, Inveraray 
1861 M‘Callum, John, Fairfield, Kim 

1879 M‘Coll, Duncan, Clachan House, Lis- 
more, Oban 

1898 M'Coll, Duncan, Glengorm, Tobermory 

1881 Macdiarmid, H., Island House, Tirec, 

Oban 

1899 Macdiarmid, John A, Arichamish, Ford, 

Lochgilphead 

1882 Macdiarmid, Robert, Castles, Loehawe 

1874 Macdonald, Alex., Gurtnamore Villa, St 

Andrew Street, Dunoon 
1898 Macdonald, J. Ronald M., Largie Castle, 
Tayinloan 

1892 M’Dougall, Major S., of Lunga, Daill 

House, Lochgilphead 

1898 Macfarlane, John, Tervine, Kilchrenan 
1873 Macfarlane, Lewis, Invemmy, Lochgoll- 
head 

1868 M‘Gibbon, David, Ardnacraig, Campbel 
town 


Admitted 

1870 MacGregor, Donald, of Ardgartan, Glen* 
croe (Craigroyston, MercMston, Edin¬ 
burgh) 

1883 MacGregor, Donald, Solicitor, Oban 
".893 11‘lntyre, John Alexander, Frackersaig, 
Lismore, Oban 

1877 Mack ay, A. F., of CaiBkey (26 GeoTge 
Square, Edinburgh) 

1892 M‘Kochnie, Dugald, of Tonga, Oban (59 

Gilmore Place, Edinburgh) 

1809 MacKechnie, Jas., Blarcreen House, Tay- 
nuilt 

1R78 Mackellar, Peter, CroflBaig, Tarbert 
1872 Mackenzie, John, of Knipoch, Oban 
1891 Mackenzie, J. H. Munro, of Mornish, 
Tobermory 

1897 M'Laohlan, Donald, Island of Rum, Oban 

1886 Marlachlan, Jn.,of Maclachlan,Inveraray 

(12 Abercromby Place, Edinburgh) 

1870 Maclaine, M. G., of Lochbuie, Oban 

1888 M'Laren, Dun., Banker, Tarbert, Loch¬ 

fyne 

1875 M‘Latchie, W., Ballygroggan, Campbel¬ 
town 

1875 M‘Lcan, A. J., of Pennycross, Oban 
1897 Maclean, Roderick, Gometra, Aros, Isle 

of Mull 

1849 Macleod, John N., of Kintarberi, Glen- 
saddell, Campbeltown 

1896 M‘MilUn, Dr D., Tarbert, Argyllshire 

1894 M‘Nair, Archibald, Moy, Campludtown 

1897 M‘Naughton, Duncan, Barguillean, Tay- 

nxult 

1898 Macneal, Capt. Hector, yr. of Ugadalo 

(Woolmanliill Drill Ilall, Aberdeen) 
1848 Macneal, H., of Ugadalp, Campbeltown 

1860 M’Neill, Maj.-Gen. Sir J. C., of Colon- 

say, V.C., K.C.M.G., K.O.B. 

1876 M'Nicol, John, Achandarroeh, Ballaehu- 

lish 

18S2 MThail, John, Auchnacraig Farm, Mull 
1891 Macpherson, Colin D., Corpach, Fbit 
William 

1S91 M'Vean, Colin A., Kilflnichen, Penny- 
ghael. Mull 

1896 Malcolm, Lord, of Poitalloch, Lochgilp¬ 

head 

1875 Martin, Donald P., of Dnnlossit, Port 
Askaig, Islay 

1874 Masson, John, Tobermory 
1881 Maxwell, Win., Bamskomel, Campbel¬ 
town 

lsoi Meikle, It. A., Ri-Cxuin, Lochgilphead 
1S94 Melles, Jo»ei>h, Grulme Aioh, Isle of Mull 

1861 Mercer, John, Ardnadam, Sandbank 

1893 Miller, John M., Balliemenach, Fori- 

sonachan 

1889 Mitchell, Archibald, Clockicl, Campbel¬ 

town 

1889 Mitchell, James B„ Aros, Campbeltown 
lb97 Morgan, Fred., of Glengorm, Tobermory 
(Remenham House, Avenue Road, 
Regent’s Park, London) 

1895 Morris, Major C. n., Killundine, Drim- 

nm, Argyllshire 

1855 Morrison, Charles, of Islay, Bridgend 

1897 Mundcll, David, Arrivore, Whiteliouse, 

Kintyre 

1897 Mundell, Hugh, Tarbert, Lochfyne 

1877 Mumo, D. H. C., of Keulocldaich, Appin 
1888 Munro, John, Ironmonger, Oban 

1888 Nicolson, Neil, Auchgoyle, Tigh-na-bru- 

aich 

1887 Orde, Sir A. J. Campbell, of Kilmory, 

Bari., Lochgilphead 

1887 Orde, Colin Campbell, Kilmory, Loch¬ 
gilphead 

1889 Ralston, Gav., Kilmichael, Campbeltown 
1806 Ramsay, Iain, of Kildalton, Tort Ellen. 

Islay 
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Admitted 

1882 Reid, Peter, Port Ellen, Islay—.Free Life 
Umber 

1897 Revie, John, Banfed, Tarbert, Kintyre 
1892 Robertaon, Alexander, Chemist, Oban 
1891 Ront\edge,Joaeph,Annat,Bana\ie,Port , 
'William 1 

1893 Scarlett, W. J. Yoike, Gigha 

1891 Shairn, Alex., Land Agent and Archi¬ 

tect, Oban 

1884 Shankland, Wm., Killicheran, Lismore 
1884 Smith, T. V., of Aidtornisb, Oban 
1881 Smith, W. Anderson, Ledaig 

1894 Stewart, Archibald, Darlochan, Camp¬ 

beltown 

1803 Stewart, Com. I)., R.N., Knockrioeh, 
Campbeltown 

1881 Stewart, John Lome, of Coll, Oban 
1871 Stewart, Capt. J. C., of Fasnacloich, 
Craig Villa, Oban 

1858 Stewart, Robt., of Kinlochmoidart, Salen 

(4 Moray Place, Edinburgh) 

1892 Stuart, Mrs E., Dalness, Glenetive, Tay- 

nuilt 

1889 Sutherland, John D., Oban 

1893 Thom, Allan Gilmour, Canna 

1891 Thomson, Duncan, Inveryne, Tigh-na- 
bruaich 

1859 Thorbnrn, David, St Mary's, Tobermory 
1870 Tod, James, Rashfleld, Kilmnn 

1807 Tod, James Allan, Inverinau, Ktfchrenan 

1875 Turner, A., Kilchamaig, Whiteliouse, 

Km tyro 

1893 Veitcli, John, Tiroran, Pennyghael, Isle 
of Mull 

1876 Whyte, D. C., Crosoaig, Kintyre 
1863 Wyllie, James, Faetor, Inveraray 
1887 Young, William, Drum, Campbeltown 


AYR. 

1882fAiLHA, The Marquis of, Culzean Castle, 
Maybole 

1897 Aird, David, The George Hotel, Kilmar¬ 
nock 

1895 Allan, James, Black stone, Dairy, Ayr 
1897 Allan, John, West Bankside, Kilbirme 
1882 Alston, George, Loudoun Hill, Daivel 
1897 Angus, Robt., Lugar, Ayrshire 
1897 Baird, J. G. A., MR, Adam ton, Monk- 
ton 

1870 Baird, John, Burnfoot Cottage, Falkland, 
Nowton-ou-Ayr 

1897 Blair, Colonel Fred. G , of Blair, Dairy 
1897 Blair, Robert, Butitdi Linen Co. Bank, 
Galston 

1893 Bone, David, Aueliencloigh, Galston 
1882 Bone, William, Shalloeh Park, Girvan 

1893 Borland, John Kennedy, North Bulloch, 

Girvan— Fne Life Member 

1805 Boyd, Col. J. Hay, of Townend, Syming- 

ton, Kilmarnock 

1890 Brisbane, C. T., of Brisbane, Latgs 

1806 Brown, Baud, Banker, Maybole 

1870 Bruges, Edward C., Dalgig, New Cum¬ 
nock 

1S89 Caldwell, John, Kilnford, Dundonuld 
1897 Cameron, Andrew, Clydesdale Bank, 
Newmilns 

1894 Campbell, James Archibald, of Craigie, 

Ayr 

1887 Campbell, W. K. H., of Nether Place, 
Mauohline 

1876 Christie, James M , Lauristina, 8outh 

Beach Road, Ardrossan 

1895 Clark, James, of Nunland Common, 

Auchinleck 

1857 Clark, William, ShawlilU, Monkton 

1891 Clark, W. K., Currah Farm, Girvan 

1877 Cochrane, Janies, Cattle Market Hotel 


Admitted 

1882 Cochran?!, Hon, Thomas, M.P., Largs 
1897 Craig, James, Cunning Park, Ayr 
1865 Crawford, J., Milnstonford, W. Kilbride 

1896 Crawfoid, Ju,, jun., Manraehead, Beith 

1897 CiawfOTd, Thomas, Dowhill, Girvan 
1859 Cunningham, W. C. B., of Caprington, 

Kilmarnock 

1857 Deans, J. Y., of KArkstyle, Kilmarnock 

1889 Dempster, Jas. R., yr. of Ladyton, 

Galston 

1898 Donald, Thomas, Annandale, Kilmar¬ 
nock 

1890 Drummond, Hugh, Craighead, Mauch- 

line 

1893 Duke, Guy, Braehcad Office, Kilmarnock 
1887 Dunlop, And. T. L., Lyonston, Maybole 

—Free life Member 

1869 Dunlop, Gabriel, Castle Farm, Stcwarton 

1896 Dunlop, James, Midland, Fenwick 
1875 Dunlop, Quintin, Momston, Maybole 

1897 Dunlop, William, Dunurc Mains, Ayr 
1889 Dunlop, Wm. Hamilton, of Doonside, 

Ayr 

1897 Eo linton and Winton, Earl of, Eglinton 
Castle, Irvine 

1889 Fergusson, John B., County Club, Ayr 
1854 Ferousson, Right Hon. Sir James, of 

Kilkerian, Bart., M.P., Maybole 
1897 Forrest, Robert, Knoekinlnw, Kilmar¬ 
nock 

1873 Foulds, A. R., of Clerkland, Stcwarton 

1891 Fraser, M. P., Rankingston, Patna 

1892 Fraser, William L., Kirkmirhael House, 

Maybole 

1897 Gairdnei, D. C., Union Bank, Kilmar¬ 

nock 

1882 Garvie, R. G.,Drumcllan House, Maybole 

1898 Gemmell, Alexander, Solicitor, Ayr 
1885 Geiumcll, Andrew, Lugton Ridge, Beith 
1875 Gemuiel, G. C., Upper WHtehaugh, 

Muirkirk 

1875 Gilmour, Alex., Annfleld House, Irvine 

1875 Gilmour, James, Orchurton, Cumuock 
1881 Gi asgow, The Earl of, Kelburn, Fairlie 

1894 Gray, William, Grougar Bank, Galston 
1884 Guthrie, Wm., Ryefleld, Dairy, Ayr 

1890 Hamilton, Claude, Carlneston, Ayr 
1853 Hamilton, Hugh, of Pimuore, Daljar- 

lock, Ayrshire 

1897 Hamilton, James, Drumburle, Dailly 
1805 Hamilton, J., Wallace Bank, Kilmarnock 
1887 Hamilton, John W., of Cainiliill, Kil¬ 
marnock 

1889 nannali, John M , Girvan Mains, Girvan 
1897 Hart, P. Campbell, C.E., Kilmarnock 
1878 Hay, J. F. Dalrympie, Dunlop House, 

Dunlop 

1872 Uazle, Alex., Regent Terrace, Prestwick, 
Ayr 

1874 Henderson, Richard, Portland Estates 

Office, Kilmarnoi k— bm Life Mimbtr 
1897 Hcndrie, John, Union Bank, Galston 
1897 Hondne, Robt., How let bum, Galston 

1895 Hood, James, Doimiston, Coylton 

1805 Houldsworth, Henry, Garrick House, 
Ayr 

1857 Houldsworth, J. H., Rozelle, Ayr 

1S65 Houldsworth, J. M., Ayr 

1857 Houldsworth, Wm., Rozelle, Ayr 

1876 Howatson, W. M. 8., Carskeocli. Patna 
1865tHowatBon, Chas., of Glen buck, Glenbuck 

1890 Howatson, Clias. Nile, yr. of Glenbnck, 

Glenbuck, N.B. 

1897 Howie, JameB, Hillhouse, Kilmarnock 
1897 Howie, John, Wellington Chambers, 
Ayr 

1857 Howie, John, Hurlford, Kilmarnock 
1894 Howie, M. G., Law Farm, Dreghorn 
1889 Howie, Thomas, Fairfield Mains, Monk- 
ton, Ayr 




Admitted 

1899 Howio, Thos,, jun., Mosawood, Galston 
1897 Howie, William, Bumhotises, Galaton 
1867 Hunter, David, 3 Barns Terrace, Ayr 

1894 Hunter, Hugh, Mossbog, Tarbolton 

1895 Hunter, Matthew, Adamhill, Oraigie, 

Kilmarnock 

1878 Hunter, Thomas, Implt. Maker, Maybole 
1897 Hunter, William, Foulton, Monkton 
1897 Hyslop, William, Knockvloid, Barrhill 
1895 Inglis, Chas. P., Stair House, Tarbollon 

1877 Inglis, .Robert, Loveston House, Girvan 

1885 Johnstone, James, Alio way Cottage, Ayr 

1888 Kennedy, James, of Poonholm, Ayr 

1895 Kennedy, Roland F., ot Finnarts, Glen- 

app, Ballantrae 

1870 Kennedy, William, Claiemoni, Ayr 
1874 Kennedy, Wm., 2 Queen’s Terrace, Ayr 
1897 Kerr, John, Collenan, Troon 
1897 Kerr, William, Hondstone, Girvan 

1896 Kilpatrick, James, Craigie Mains, Kil¬ 

marnock 

1889 King, Robert A., Ayr 

1897 Knox, James, Place, Kilbirnie 

1878 Latta, William, Barm alio eh, Cumnock 
1895 Lees, Robert, Lagg, Ayr 

1865 Lindsay, John, Semple TCouse, Stewai ton 

1895 Lindsay, Thomas C., Aitkenbrae, Monk- 

ton, Ayrshire 

1889 Littlejohn, James, Genoch, Ayr 

1897 M‘Candie, Donald, Ayr Road, Cum¬ 
nock 

1874 M'Connell, Win., of Knockdolian, Girvan 
1894 Macfarlane, Donald J., Cronberry, Old 

Cumnock 

1879 M'Farlane, Richard, County Club, Ayi 
1887 M‘Jannet, Archibald C., Irvine 

1886 M‘Min, Thomas M‘C., Craigievar, West 

Kilbnde 

1877 Marshall, John, Implt Maker, Maybole 
1897 Marshall, Peter P. (Jack & Sons), May- 
bole 

1875 Martin, Donald T., of Girgcnti, [rvine 

1890 Martin, J. C., 10 Cassillis Street, Ayr 

1896 Melkle, John. Auchmcruive Estate 

Office, Mounthannlton, Ayr 
1886 Middlemas, Wm., Solicitor, Kilmarnock 

1897 Millar, William, Nile Court, Ayr 

1893 Mitchell, James, Middlefl^ld, fcuirkirk 
1882 Montgomerie, Rob., LesBnessock, Ochil¬ 
tree 


1889 Montgomery, John, Meadowhcad, West 
Kilbride 

1898 Morton, Alexander, Gowanbank, D.irvel 
1892 Morton, William, Higlibowhill, New- 
milns 

1897 Muir, Gilbert, Knockdon, Maybole 
1897 Murehland, William, Bank Street, Kil¬ 
marnock 

1867 Murray, G., Girvan 
1897 Munay, John, jun., Carston, Ochiltree 
1897 Neilson, Walter, Kwenflcld, Ayr 
1884 Niven, Richard, Aiihe, Ayr 
1870 Oswald, Rich. A., of Auehincruive, 
Ayr /J 

1897 Page, Andrew D., Culzean Homo FgifljBs 
Maybole JW 

1897 Paterson, Wm. A Orr, of Gadgirln, 21 
Wellington Square, Ayr 
1897 Paton, A. B., Hareshawmuir, Kilmar¬ 
nock 

1888 Paton, Hugh (W. Samson & Co.), Kilmar¬ 
nock 

1897 Pearson, J. M., C.E., 5 John Dickie 
Street, Kilmarnock 
1881 Pollock, A., Mauchline 
1839 Pollock, R. JL, Middleton, Ayr 
1895 Reid, David H., 72 Green Street Lane, 
Ayr 

1897 Reid, B>obt. M., Bonshaw, Stewarton 

1898 Richmond, Robert, Drumsliaug, Ayr 


Admitted 

1898 Robb, Daniel, South Palmerston Farm, 

Ochiltree—Free Life Member 

1894 Robertson, Andrew, Holmes Farm, Kil¬ 

marnock 

1857 Roger, Hugh, Hlllhead, Kilmarnock 

1899 Salomons, J 09 . L., Bowes, Old Cumnock 

1897 Saltei th waite, Benj. H., Portland Estates 

Office, Kilmarnock 

1882 Scott, C. W., Ever he, Skelmorlie 

1890 Scott, John, C B., of Hawkhill, Largs 

1875 Scott, Robert Sinclair, Burnside, Largs 

1872 Shaw, Chas. G , Ayr 

1893 Shaw, D. W., 17 Wellington Square, Ayr 

1893 Shaw, Philip A., Blair, Maybole 

1898 Shields, Major J., Glenrosa. NewmilnB 

1888 Skeooh, P. M*Kinnon, Boydstone, Beith 
1870 Sloan, John, Alton Albany, Barr, Ghvan 

1889 Smith, Robert, Sheilds, St Quivox, Ayr 

1897 Smith, Robeit, The Grange, Kilmar¬ 

nock 

1880 Smith, Thomas, The Castle, Maybole 
1882 Somervell, James, of Born, Mauchline 
1879 Speir, Robert, Rosebauk, Largs 

1898 Steel, Captain John, Burnheaa, Darvel 

1895 Steven, John, Purroch, Hurlford, Kil¬ 

marnock 

1885 Stevenson, Allan, Architect, Ayr 
1888 Stevenson, David, Silverwood, Kilmar¬ 
nock 

1885 Stetenson, David, Crossbum, Troon 

1888 Stevenson, John, Woodland, Girvan 

1858 Stewart, James, lleathfleld, Irvine 
1882 Stuart, A., Muirhouse, Symington, Kil¬ 
marnock 

1894 Taunahill, Robert D., National Bank 

Buildings, Kilmarnock 

1876 Taylor, H., Kamishill, Hurlford, Kilmar¬ 

nock 

1898 Thorburn, Thomas, The Limes, Beith 
18S2 Tliomycroft, J. B., Netherplace, Mauch- 
lme 

1886 Tivondale, William, Burn House, GafMon 

1891 Todd, Hugh, Harpeiland, Dundonald 
18&4 Turner, J. H , Portland Estates Office, 

Kilmarnock 

1807 Vernon, Hon. G. R., Auchans House, 
Kilmarnock 

1878tVilhers, F. E., Ayr 

1887 Wallace, H. R., Cloncaud Castle, May- 

bole 

1875 Wallace, Robert, Auchenbram, Mauch- 
hne 

1895 Wallace, Wm., Cattle Dealer, Mauchline 
1874 Wardrop, Robert, Garlafl, Cumnock 
1897 Watson, Alex , Barboigh, Soni, GalRton 
18C8 Weir, W , of Kildonan, Shewalton, Dieg- 

hom 

1889 Wliyte, Robert, East Raws, Kilmarnock 
1882 Willisoit, Alex., Eastorhill, Dairy 

1873 Willisim, George, Biaoside, Dairy 

1897 Wilson, Robert*!Jun., Northfiold, Dunlop 
1393 Wilson, Robert* Au< luncloigh, Oclnltroe 
1632 Wright, R. P., Downan, Dallantiae— 

Ft ee Lift Member 

1884 Wyllio, Alex., Holmbyre, Dairy 

1898 Young, David, Nether Whitburn, Largs 
1868 Young, John, jun., A>r 


BUTE. 

1870 Allan, Janies, Balnacoole y Shiokine 
Arran 

1889 Anderson, Francis, Bute Estate Office, 
Rothesay 

1897 Bannatyne, John, The Hotel, Lamlash 
1809fBuTE, The Marquis of, K.T., Mount 
Stuart, Rothesay 

1897 Crawford, Robert, Glenscorrodalc, Lam* 
lash 
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Admitted 

1880 Dickie, Wm. P., Cranslagvourty, Rothe¬ 
say 

1880 Duncan, Chas., Little Kilmory, Rothesay 

1875 Duncan, Jaa., Bannatyne Mains, Rothe¬ 

say 

1802 Duncan, James L,, Birgedale, Knock, 
Rothesay— Free Life Member 
1807 Fisher, Jas., Grain Merchant, Rothesay 
1889 Gilmour, Thomas, Kilchattan Tile Works, 
Rothesay 

1680 M ( AIister, Robert, Mid Ascog, Rothesay 
1889 MacAlister, James, Meikle Kilmory, 
Rothesay 

1861 Macdonald, P., The Douglas Hotel, 
Brodick 

1889 Macfle, Hugh, Ballycaul, Rothesay 
1889 Macfle, John, Lubas, Rothesay 

1881 MTutyre, Wm., Mount Stuart, Rothesay 
1878 Mackay, Archibald M., Bruchag, Rothe¬ 
say 

1876 M'Pherson, Don., Queen’s Hotel, Rothe¬ 

say 

1897 Morton, John, Machrie, SbiRkinc 
1878 Murray, Patrick, Strabane, Brodick 
1897 Robertson - Fullarton, A. L. T., Kil- 
michael, Brodick (201 Bath Street, 
Glasgow) 

1881 Stuart, J. Windsor, Rothesay 
1864 Tod, William, Glcnree, Lamias!) 

1897 Tod, William, jun., Glenree, Lamlash 
1892 Walker, James L., Bank of Scotland, 
Lamlash 

1887 Wallace, John, Glenkill, Lamlash 


LANARK. 

1897 Agnew, John, Viewfleld, Cailuke 
1893 Aikman, C. M., M.A., D Sc., 128 Welling¬ 
ton Street, Glasgow 

1882 Aikinan, Thomson, 5 Princes Square, 
Glasgow 

1897 Aikman, M^Jor Thos. R., The Ross, 

Hamilton 

1875 Alexander, Jas., 145 North Street, Glas¬ 
gow 

1864 Allan, Alex , Waddiefleld, Hamilton 
1892 Allan, Henry, Carstairs House, Carstaiis 

1877 Allan, James, Kirklands, Dolphinton 
1870 Andrew, W. ,T., Banker, Coatbridge 
1864 Bain, James, Bank of Scotland, Glasgow 
1887 Bain, W. P. C., Lochrin Iron Works, 

Coatbridge 

1878 Baird, Archibald, Hopetoun Park Road, 

Hamilton 

1880 Baird, John, c/o W. Taylor, 168 West 

George Street, Glasgow 
1886 Barr, Duncan C., Factor, Hamilton 
1802 Barr, James, Whiteshaw, Carluke 
1882 Boekitt, C. R., Rotkvilla Oil Mills, Port 
Dundas 

1877 Beith, Gilbert, 7 Royal Bank Place, Glas¬ 

gow 

1852 Bertram, Wm., of Kersewell, Camwath 

1896 Black, William, of Stanrigg, Airdrie 

1895 Boyle, Adam H., Ruchhill House, Mary- 

hill 

1881 Brock, H„ V.S., 118 North Street, Glas¬ 

gow 

1878 Brown, James, of Orchard, Carluke 

1898 Brown, James, Merryton, Hamilton 
1891 Brown, John Hlllhead, Airdrie —Free 

Life Member 

1882 Brown, John, Shields, East Kilbride 

1897 Brown, Peter S., Bothwell Park, Both- 

well 

1896 Brown, Robert, Craighead, Bothwell 

1898 Brown, William D., Photographer, Lanark 
1877 Brownlie, R., Bogside, Newmaina, Car¬ 
luke 


Admitted 

1875 Brownlie, T., 1 Carlton Terrace, Kelvin- 

side, Glasgow 

1849 Buchanan, Colonel Sir David Carrick, 
K.C.B., of Drumpellier, Coatbridge 

1876 Buchanan, Capt. J. R. G., of Scotstone, 

Eastfleld House, Cambuslang 
1865 Bums, James C., Glenlee, Hamilton 
1884 Cadzow, Robt., Borland,Walston, Biggar 

1897 Cameron, John J. (A. & J. Main & Co.% 

Clydesdale Ironworks, Possilpark, 
Glasgow 

1858 Campbell, William, Solicitor, Hamilton 

1877 Cathcart, J. P., 135 Buchanan Street, 

Glasgow 

1882 Chapman, Wm., Meadowhead, Airdrie 

1898 Chlsleit, CharleR, Chemist, Lanark 

1857 Christie, T. C., of Bedley, Chvyston 

1889 Clark, Alexander, Todlaw, Lesmahagow 

1881 Clark, W. A., Crutherland, East Kilbride 

1869 Clarke, John, Hamilton 

1898 Claikson, James, Prett’s Mill, Lanark 
1888 Clement, And., Cheese Merchant, Glas¬ 
gow 

1875 Clerkson, Alexander, Cleghorn, Lanark 

1890 Colebkooke, Sir Edward, of Crawford, 

Bart., Abington 

1871 Comrie, Alex., 12 Colebrooke Street, 
Hillhead, Glasgow 

1876 Coubrough, Wm., Somfallow, Wiston, 

Biggar 

1864 Cousland, Jas , 7 Rupert Street, Glasgow 
1873 Cowan, James, 23 St Vincent Place, 
Glasgow 

1888 Craig, John, High Ploughland, Strath- 

aven 

1882 Craig, John, of Bellsfield, Blantyre 
18S5 Craig, John, South Halls, Btrathaven 
1884 Cranston, Stuart, 28 Buchanan Street, 

Glasgow 

1882 Crawford, Alexander, Netherton, Car- 
munnock 

1897 Crichton, David, Estate Office, Drum¬ 
pellier, Coatbridge 

1897 Crighton, William, Charleston, Lanark 

1898 Crum, William Graham, Thornliebank, 

Glasgow 

1860 Dalziel, George, Goldielea, Uddingston 

1870 Da\idson, Hugh, of Braedale, Lanark 

1894 Davidson, Wm., Gateside, Douglas 
1881 Dawson, John M., 56 George Square, 

Glasgow 

1899 Dawson, Wm. (Anderston Brewery), 79 

Hill Street, Glasgow 

1895 Dennistoun, A. H. O., of Golfhill, Glas¬ 

gow 

1881 Duke, William, 1 Princes Street, Pollok- 

shields, Glasgow 

1891 Dunlop, Colin, jun., Hutton Bank, 

Hamilton 

1889 Dunn, Richard, Udston, Hamilton 

1869 Dykes, J., jun., 92 St Vincent Street, 

Glasgow 

1887 Elliot, William, Auction Mart, Lanark 
1884 Findlay, John, Springhill, Baillieston 

1888 Findlay, John, Warrenhill, Thankerton 

1897 Findlay, John W., Estates Office, Bank 

Street, Airdrie 

1898 Findlav, M. F., 41 Ann Street, Glasgow 
1855 Findlay, Rob., of 8pringcioft, Baillieston 

1861 Fleming, Alex., Itaith, Bothwell 

1899 Fleming, And., West Mains, Newbigging, 

Camwath 

1867 Fleming, David, Avonmill, Hamilton. 

1858 Fleming, David, Castleton, Rutherglen 

1882 Fleming, James, Muirside, Carmunnock 

1877 Fleming, John, Btrathaven 

1870 Fleming, J., Meadowbank Cot., Strath- 

aven 

1876 Fleming, J. B., of Beaconstield, Glasgow 
1882 Fleming, Wm,, Windlaw, Carmunnock 
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List of Members. 


Admitted 

1895 Fleming, William. Call a, Carnwath 
1888 Fowler, John, 4 Kelvinbank Ter., Sandy- 
ford, Glasgow 

1899 Fraaer, D. Speirs, East Shield, Carnwath 
1899 Fraser, Geo. J* J. H. G., Factor, Dalzcli 
Farm, Motherwell 

1877 French, James, Netherton, Abington 
1867 Frew, T>>os., 6 Windsor Terrace, Glasgow 
1897 Fulton, James, 1 Regent Park Square, 

Rtrathbungo, Glasgow 

1872 Galbraith, W. w., Croftfoot, Gartcosh 
1888 Garroway, William, 094 Duke Street, 

Glasgow 

1878 Gibb, John, Midtown, Carluke 

1897 Gibson, Richard, Kirk ton St., Carluke 
1891 Gilchrist, John, Orbiston Mains, Bells- 

hill, Glasgow 

1877 Gillies, Wm,, Sliawlands Ilouse, Shaw- 
lands, Glasgow 

1882 Gilmour, Arthur, Crosshill, East Kilbride 

1894 Glen, William, 82 Berkeley Terrace, 

Glasgow 

1877 Goff, Dr Bruce, The Lindens, Bothwcll 

1887 Goodwin, John, Clyde view, Motherwell 

1898 Gordon, Henry Erskine, of Aikenhead, 

Cathcart 

1888 Gow, Andrew, factor, Wish aw 

1873 Grahame, Jas., Western Club, Glasgow 
1887 Grant, Henry O. Ogilvie, of Grant, 53 

Miller Street, Glasgow 

1876 Gray, John, 181 Renfrew Street, Glasgow 
1867 Greenshields, J., West Town, Leama* 

hagow 

3897 Grierson, Adam, New Cross, Strath a \ en 
1884 Haddow, Robt, Cold Chapel, Abmgton 

1895 Hamilton, C. G. Henderson, of Dalserf, 

Netherbum 

1897 Hamilton, D., M.R.C.V.S., Bourtreehill, 
Hamilton 

1875 Hamilton, Gavin, of Auldtown, Lesma- 
hagow 

1889 Hamilton, Gavin, jun., B. L. Co Bank, 

Lesmahagow 

1896 Hamilton, George L., 25 Robertson St., 

Glasgow 

1897 Hamilton, James, Aldersyde, Uddingston 

1869 Hamilton, Jas., Woolfords, Oobbinsliaw 
1881 Hamilton, James A., 7 Shaftesbury 

Terrace, W. Regont Street, Glasgow 
1897 Hamilton, J. B., M.R.C.V.S., Corpoia- 
tion Tramways, Glasgow 

1870 Hamilton, John Nisbet, Coulter, Biggur 
1867 Hamhtov of Palzell, Lord, Palzell, 

Motherwell 

1893 Hamilton, Robert, High Motherwell, 
Motherwell 

1877 Hamilton, Thomas, Poniel, Douglas 
1897 Hamilton, T. B., M.R.C.V.B., Coplaw- 

hill, Glasgow 

1897 Hastie, David, Stonefield Farm, Blantyre 

1897 Hill, Thomas, 66 Robertson SI., Glasgow 
1872 Houldsworth, W. J., Coltness House, 

Wishaw 

1898 Howatson, R. B., 4 West Regent Street, 

Glasgow 

1897 Howie, Robert (P. & R. Fleming & Co.), 
St Germains, Bearsden, Glasgow 
1897 Hozier, The Hon. James C., M.P., 
Mauldslie Castle, Carluke (22 Berkeley 
Square, London, W.) 

1862 Hozier, Lord, of Newlands, Mauldslie 
Castle, Cailuke 

1869 Hunter, William, Craighead, Abington 

1896 Inirie, Peter, Blaekhill, Marybill, Glas¬ 

gow 

1878 J nch, John, Howbum, Walston, Biggar 
187#0Hich, Thomas, Gitkerseleueli, Abington 
1855 Jack, Robt., Banker, Motherwell 

1897 Jackson, George, Woodhead, Chryston, 

Glasgow 


Admitted 

1857 Jeffray, John, Cardowan House, Miller* 
ston 

1893 Johnston, George, Mososftcld, Spnng* 
burn, Glasgow 

1876 Johnston, James, Pathor Farm, Wishaw 

1878 Johnston, Jas.^Lochburnie, Marybill 

1893 Kennedy, M. H., Contractor, Partiek, 

Glasgow 

1888 Kerr, James, Bloomgate, Lanark 
1857 Kerr, Robert, 307 St Vincent Street, 
Glasgow 

I860 King, Roliert, Lcvernholm, Hnrlet 
1891 Laidlaw, John, 98 Dundas Street, S.S., 
Glasgow 

1897 Laidlaw, Thomas K., Western Club, 
Glasgow 

1882 Lamberton, Andrew, Sunnyside Works, 

Coatbridge 

3884 Laminoton, Lord, Laniington House 
1804 Latta, M. R., Cannvle.Tollcross, Glasgow 

1895 Lawrie, James, West Newton, Strath- 

avon, Lanarkshire 

1896 Lawrie, John M‘Nab, 18 Watson Street, 

Glasgow 

1897 Lawson, John, 175 West George Street, 

Glasgow 

1898 Lei per, Robert, Yardbent, Strathaven 
1872 Lockhart, Sir S. M., of Lee and Carn¬ 
wath, Bart, Lanai k 

1S84 Lockhart, Major-General Graeme, of 
Oastlehill, C.B., Cainbusneihan House, 
Wishaw 

1870 Lockhart, Wm. Kliott of Gleghorn, 
Lanark 

1898 Logan, Robert J., Newmains, Carnwath 

1874 Love, Jas , 12 St James Stieet, Taisley 

Road, Glasgow 

1885 M‘Alpine, A N., Glasgow and West of 
Scotland ’ll clinical College, 60 John 
Street, Glasgow —Botanist to the Sodetv 
1868 M'Call, Prof. J., Veterinary College, 
Glusgow „ 

1846 M'CaII, Henry, of Daldowie, Glasgow 

1899 M‘Cowan, Robert, Bank of Scotland, 

Strathaven 

1888 Macdonald, Dr, 40 Lilybank Gardens, 

Hillhead, Glasgow 

1 SF4 M‘Farhuie, John, 151 North Ht., Glasgow 
1897 MacGregor, James (P. A R. Fleming & 
Co,), Argylo Street, Glasgow 
1872 M‘llwraith, James, 92 Regont Street, 
Glasgow 

18G4 Mackie, J. L., Ravelston, Great Western 
Road, Glasgow 

1896 Mackie, Peter Jeffiey, Auchloehan, 
Lesmahagow 

1896 M'Kmlay, Robert, Hillbouse, Sandi- 
lands, Lanark 

1894 M‘Kirdy, W. A. Srott, of Birkwood, Les- 

mail ago w 

1870 Maelue, A. Crum, of Cathkin, 149 St 
Vincent Stieet, Glasgow 

1883 MaeLellan, Robert, Conservative Club, 

Glasgow 

1388 M‘Lennon, Bailie Janies, 40 St Andrew 
Street, Glasgow 

1882 M‘Neilage, A,, 93 Hope Street, Glasgow 
1896 McNeill, John, l Great Western Teriace, 
.Glasgow 

1875 MTherson, D., 95 Finlay Drive, Dennis- 

toun, Glasgow 

1S84 M‘Queen, Hope, Midlock, Abington 

1884 M‘William, Andrew, 88 Queen Stieet, 

Glasgow 

1879 Main, R. R. (A. & J. Main & Co.), Possil 

Park, Glasgow 

1899 Marshall, Areli., Auctioneer, Carluke 

1889 Marshall, James, Airbles, Molhei well 

1895 Marshall, Robert O., Caldorgiove, New¬ 

ton, Glasgow 
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Admitted 

1858 Martin, John, 50 WeBt Scotland Street, 

Glasgow 

1884 Millar, John, 19 St Vincent Place, Glas¬ 

gow 

1892 Millar, John, Fern Hill, Cathkin, Ruther- 

1868 M§ler, G. J., of Frankfield, Shettlcston 

1885 Mitchell, James, Auchengray House, 

Airdrie 

1894 Mitchell, John, 18 Shaftesbury Street, 
Glasgow 

1897 Mitchell, Matthew, Milton Farm,Glasgow 

1888 Mitchell, Kobt., M.R.C.V.S., 18 Shaftes¬ 

bury Street, Glasgow 

1894 Mitchell, Robert, jun., 18 Shaftesbury 
Street, Glasgow 

1889 Mitchell, William, Hazlcside, Douglas 

1861 Moffat, George, 128 Gartland Drive, 

Dennistoun 

1898 Moore, Wardrop, yr. of Greenhall, Blan- 

tyre 

1808 Morrison, Thomas S., 16 Graham Square, 
Glasgow 

1876 Morton, J., Nether Abington, Abington 

1859 Moaman, H. f of Anchtyfardlc, Lesma- 

hagow 

1874 Muirhead, William, Wlnton Place, Ud- 

dingston 

1875 Murdoch, Alexander, Gartcraig, Shottlc- 

ston 

1888 Murdoch, James, jun., Gartcraig, Shct* 

ties ton 

1874 Murdoch, J. F., East Ilallside, Newton 

1875 Murdoch, John, Cnrntyne, Hliettleston 
1857 Murdoch, Robert, Ilallside, Newton 

1893 Murdoch, William, 3 Eglinton Lane, 

Glasgow 

1898 Murray, H. M., Canadian Government 
Agent, 52 St Enoch Square, Glasgow 

1894 Murray, James, Low Ploughland, Darvel 

1862 Murray, John L., of Ileavyside, Biggar 
1884 Murray, John, Parkliall, Douglas 

1874 Murray, Robert G , of Hpittal, Biggar 
1879 Murray, W. G. G., 9.» Hope Street, 

Glasgow 

1875 Napier, John S., of Letliame, Stiatbaven 

1893 Neilson, James, oi Mossend, Carlin Hall, 

llolytown 

1867 Neilson, William, Bank of Scotland, 
Bellshill 

1898 Nelson, T. 0., Live Stock Agent, Bell- 

grove Street, Glasgow 
1887 Nimmo, Thomas, Lawlicad, Foith 

1877 Paterson, G. R., Diumalbm, Tliankerton 
1884 Pateison, James, jun., Over Abington, 

Abington 

1882 Paterson, John, Candy Cottage, TMggai 
1862 Paterson, John, Nether Ilowcleugh, 
Moffat 

1887 Paici son, John, of Toifoot, Strnthaven 

1894 Paterson, John W., 60 Duke Street, 

Glasgow— Free Lijr Memhet 
1848 Pateison, Robeit, of Birtlnvood, Biggar 
1896 Paterson, William, Glentaggart, Douglas 

1884 Faterson, Wm., Grange, Tlmnkerton 

1885 Patou, James, Glencaplu, Abington 

1890 Pat on, Thomas (Perth Auction Mart), 

4 Whirehill St., Dennistoun, Glasgow 

1878 Payne, James, 62 Cromwell St., Glasgow 
1854 Pearson, Andrew A., of Hprmgtield, Car¬ 
luke 

1889 Pollock, James, V.S., Hamilton 
1884 Pollock, W., Yoker Mains, Glasgow 

1899 Prentice* Thomas, Saddler, Cailuke 
1884 Pringle, John, Castle Mains, Douglas 
1892 Ralston, Chus. W., Garscube, Maryliill 

1890 Ramsay, Professor G. G., University, 

Glasgow 

1898 Rankin, William B., W.S., Cleddans 
House, Airdrie (23 Castlo St., Edin.) 


Admitted 

1882 Rattray, Patrick, O.A., 45 West Nile 
Street, Glasgow 

1898 Reid, 0., Photographer, Wishaw 
1867 Reid, F. R., ofG&llowflat. Rutherglen 
1879 Reid, F. R., jun., Gallowflat, Rutherglen 
1885 Reid, William, 140 St Vincent Street, 
Glasgow 

1882 Renwick, Robert, Bnchley, Bishopbriggs 

1874 Richardson, George, Western Club, Glas¬ 

gow 

1867 Ritchie, John, Whitecastle, Biggar 
1882 Robb, Geo., 11 Germiston Street, Glas¬ 
gow 

1896 Robertson, And. R., 2 Lome Terrace, 

Maryhill— Free Life Member 

1897 Robertson, Donald, Torrisdalc, Spring- 

burn, Glasgow 

1856 Robertson, John, 20 Wilson Street, Hill- 
head, Glasgow 

1882 Rodger, Hugh, Derby House, lidding- 
ston 

1884 Ross, John M., 2 Devonshire Gardens, 

Glasgow 

1898 Russel, William, Longlees, Biggar 

1894 Russell, Alexander, 175 West George 
Street, Glasgow 

1867 Russell, Archibald, Auchenraith, Both- 
well 

1877 Russell, George, Carnwath 

1875 Russell, James, National Bank, Airdrie 
1882 Russell, James, Allanton, Hamilton 
1897 Russell, John, Cleghorn Mill, Hamilton 
1897 Russell, Patrick B., Newfield Hamilton 
1871 S<.lmond, David S., 187 West George 

Street, Glasgow 

1875 Sanderson, James, West Yard nouses, 
Carnwath 

1897 Scott, David, Untliank Farm, Mossend 

1878 Scott, Jas., Distiller, Garrion Tower, 

Wishaw 

186S Scott, J., Springfield House, Uddingston 

1885 Scott, John, jun., Auchinloch, Lenzie 
1897 Scott, William, Gilfoot, Carluke 

1875 Scott, William, Priesttield, Blantyre 
1S82 Sliirlaw, James, Carfin, Motherwell 

1896 Simo, John, 162 Buchanan St., Glaagow 

1897 Simpson, Alex. M., Wkitecrop Farm, 

East Kilbride 

1877 Skead, George, Royal Bank, Wishaw 
1894 Sleigh, C. W., Estate Office, Blackwood, 
Lestnaliagow 

1889 Smcllie, James, Coursington, Motherwell 

1856 Smith, Andrew, Milnwood, Lanark 

1857 Smith, H., 9 Kelvmside Terrace (North), 

Glasgow 

1897 Somerville, Tlios. Purdie, Muirhouse, 

Carnwath 

1898 Sommervillo, John L., 11 Hopctoun PI., 

Glasgow 

1886 Hpeir, John, Newton Farm, Newton, 

Glasgow 

1 S88 Sprot, Major A., of Garnkirk, Chryston, 
Glasgow 

18S3 Stalker, Donald, Mossend Farm, Moaa- 
ond, Glasgow 

1861 Staik, W., Point House, Cuttle Wharf, 
Glasgow 

1891 Steel, Matthew Taylor, 135 Buohanan 
Street, Glasgow 

1891 Stein, A. H., of Kirkfield, Lanark 
1889 Steven, Hugh, Milton Iron Works, Glas¬ 
gow 

1869 Stewart, D. W., Cartland, Lanark 

1879 Stewart, John, Mossvale House, Chrys¬ 

ton, Glasgow 

1881 Stewart, R. K., of Murdostoun, New- 
mains 

1856 Stodart, David, Banker, Lanark 
1889 Stuart, Col. Harington, of Torrance, 
East Kilbride 
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Admitted 

1892 Swan, James 0., 74 Bath Street, Glas¬ 

gow 

X881 Tennant, James, 7 Hillend Gardens, 
Hyndland Road, Glasgow 
1897 Tervlt, John, Wigtown, Thankeiton 

1881 Tervit, John, Roseland, Covington, 

Thankerton 
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Cohnsburgh 

189b Thomson, John R, Mcthilliill, Windy 
„ates 

1877 Tod, James, EasftrCash, Strathnnglo 
1873 Tulloch, James, Dales, Inverkeithing 
1896 1 alloc h, John B , Dales, Inverkuthmg 
1893 Turnbull, J is , Randerston, Kingsbams 

1898 Turnbull, Maik, Randeiston, Grail 
189b Waldu, Adam, C illangi, Cupar Fife 

1878 Walker, Arch , Banker, Auchtermuchty 
187 > Wilkei, Tbos , Doniperston, Auchtcr 

muchty 

1882 Wallace, George, Lebanon House, Cupar- 

Fife 

1861 Wallace, Janus, Brake, St Andrews 
1891 Wallace, John, Duniffcce, Leven 

1880 Wallace, T A , Banker, Burntisland 
1875 Wallace, Wm , Kmcaple, Guard bridge 

1891 Walls, Donald M , Gram Merchant, Dun- 

fetmlme 

1883 Walls, Robert, Grange, Burntisland 

1892 Waidlaw, John, Tough Mill, Dunferm 

line 

1893 Watson, Arthur, Kmnear, Leuchars 
1873 Watt, Alex , 4 Home Park, Aberdom 
1893 Watt, Frank M , Caldwell, Collessie 
1882 Watt, W , Seed Merchant, Cupar-Fifc 
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Admitted 

1890 Webster, Thomas, Nisbetfield, Ladybank 

1874 Wedderburn, H. S., of Wedderburn, 

Birkhfll, Cupar 

1884 Weighton, J. G., of Priorletham, St An¬ 
drews 

1889 Wemyss, Alex. Watson, Denbrae, St 
Andrews 

1872 Wemyss, R. G. E., of Wemyss, Kirkcaldy 
1882 Wilson, Geo., Gladstone Cottage, Cupar 
1892 Wilson, John Hardie, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., 
St Andrews —Free Life Member 
1880 Wilson, P., Seed-crusher, Burntisland 
1894 Wood, D. H„ M.R.C.V.8., 62 nigh 
Street, Kirkcaldy 

1877 Wood, Major William, Falkland 
1859 Young, A., Kinloch, Gollessie 

1875 Younger, J. B. B. C., Balgrmnmo, 

Levon 


FORFAR 

(Western Division). 

1882fAiauK, The Earl of, Cortachy Castle 

1881 Alexander, John, Ballindarg, Kirriemuir 
1874 Anderson, Alex., Berryhill, Dundee 
1890 Andrew, James M., Magdalenes, Kirk- 

ton, Dundee 

1853 Arklay, John, Seafield, Brouglity Ferry 
1871 Arnot, Will,, Glamis Mains, Glam is 
1884 Aucliterlonie, Alex., Viewbank, Coupar- 
Angus 

1886 Ballingal, Hugh, Ardarroch, Dundee 

1897 Barrie, Peter, St Mary’s, Strathmartine, 

Dundee 

1889 Batchelor, Francis M., Craigle, Dundee 

1890 Baxter, George Washington, A shell If, 

Dundee 

1890 Bell, Thomas, of Belmont, Dundee 
1894 Boll, William, Balnuith, Dundee 
1890 Bell, William Forsyth, Bams of Claver- 
house, Dundee 

1890 Berry, James, Merchant, Dundee 
1876 Black, John, Cortachy, Kirnemuir 
1S99 Boyd, Charles, Solicitor, Coupar-Angus 
1896 Brown, John G., Craighill, Dundee 
1879 Brute, Andrew, Jordanston, Meigle 
1896 Bruce, William, Castle Street, Forfar 
1867 Burr, Rev. P. Lorimer, D.D., Lundie 
Manse, Dundee 

1861 Bufctar, David, Corston, Ooupar-Angus 

1882 Buttar, Thomas A., Corston, Coupar- 

Angus— Free Life Member 
1881 Cameron, James, Murthiil Farina Works, 
Forfar 

1871 Campbrdown, The Earl of, Camperdown, 
Dundee 

1896 Campbell, Wm., 191 Perth Road, Dundee 
1890 Carmichael, James, Arthurstone, Ardlcr, 
Meigle 

1858 Carnegie, W., yr. of Dunlappie, Coul, 
Forfar 

1884 Clark, James, F.R.C.V.S., Abbcyhill, 
Coupar-Angus 

1896 Clunie, George, Whitfield, Dundee 

1898 Colville, James W., Morley Place, Forfar 
1893 Cowans, David S., of West Mains, Auch- 

terhouse, Dundee 

1881 Cowpar, Jarnos, Hilllwink, Kirriemuir 
1898 Cox, Edmund C., Beech wood, Dundee 
1890 Cox, Edward, of Cnrdean, Meigle 

1882 Cox, Geo. M. (Messrs Cox 6c Co.), Dundee 
Crichton, And., Estate Office, Glamis 

1890 Dewar, James C., Airlie Arms Hotel, 
Kirriemuir 

1898 Dow, William, 18 Hawkhill, Dundee 

1883 Dunoan, John, Mulrhousos, Kirriemuir 
1879 Duncan, Patrick G., East Memus, Kirrie¬ 
muir 

1887 Duncan, Wm., Welltown, Coupar-Angus 

VOL. XT. 


Admitted 

1881 Duncan, W. G., Balketnback, Tealiug, 
Dundee 

1895 Durkie, Alex. F., Mill of Mains, Dundee 

1887 Farquharsou, Alex., Greenburn, Coupar- 

Angus 

1894 Fenton, David, Kingennie, Dundee 
1879 Ferguson, Jos., Balunie, Coupar-Angus 

1893 Fergusson, R. A., of Ethiebeaton, Dud- 

hope Works, Dundee 

1895 Forrost, James, Banker, Kirriemuir 

1894 Fraser, H. E., Medical Superintendent, 

Royal Infirmary, Dundee 
1890 Gardiner, Thomas J., Banchory, Coupar- 
Angus 

1867 Gardyne, Col. C. G., Finavou, Forfar 

1879 Graham, D. M., Auctioneer, Forfar 
1890 Grainger, John, Pitcur, Coupar-Angus 
1890 Grant, Alex., Com Merchant, Forfar 
1890 Grant, John, Craig Mills, Dundee 
1881 Guild, Thomas, Herdhill, Kirriemuir 
1890 Gnthrie, John, Grain Merchant, Forfar 
1890 Halkett, John Gilbert Hay, Balendocli, 

Meigle 

1870 nanning, J. J., 81 Tait’s Lane, Dundee 

1871 Harris, Wm., Commission Agent, Alyth 
1878 Henderson. G. D. C., Captain R.N., of 

Invergowrie, Dundee 

1890 Henderson, William, Milton of Collace, 
Coupar-Angus 

1889 Hendry, Wm., Mains of Coul, Kirriemuir 

1888 Hunter, Wm., Beech Tower, Broughty 

Ferry, Dundee 

1890 Johnston, John, 14 St Clement’s Lane, 

Dundee 

1890 Kidd, David, WeBt Ardler, Meigle 

1896 Kininmonth, J. A., 4S Castle St., Forfar 
1888 Kyd, Robert, Implement-maker, Coupar- 

Angus 

1893 Laird, W. P., 73 Nethergate, Dundee 

1894 Lindsay, Henry, Home Farm, Glamis 
1896 Lowson, George, of Balgavies, Forfar 
1890 Lyburn, John, Kinochtry, Coupar-Angus 
1870 M‘Farlane, William, 81 Ben vie Road, 

Dundee 

1865 M‘Gavin, Robert, of Ballumbie, Dundee 
1890 MacIntyre, Peter, Denflnd, Monikie, 
Dundee 

1890 M‘Kay, Alexander, Mains of Auehter- 

house, Lundie, Dundee 

1891 Martin, Robert, Baldovie, Kirriemuir 
1894 Maxwell, David, Upper Drumgley, Forfar 

1870 Men7ies, John C., Maritime Buildings, 

Dock Street, Dundee 

1885 Menzies, W. D. Graham, Hallyburton, 

Coupar-Angus 

1894 Mitchell, James, Nether Migvie, Kirrie¬ 
muir 

1886 Mitchell, William, Balnashauner, Forfar 

1890 Murray, J. Douglas, 10 Windsor Terraco, 

Dundee 

1891 Murray, Joseph, Dryburgh, Lochee, 

Dundee 

1887 Myles, Rob., Coilamy, Cortachy, Kirrie¬ 

muir 

1867 Nieol, T. Monro, Littleton, Kirriemuir 
1891 Nicoll, William, Oarscbank, Forfar 
1894 Ogilvy, John, Lisden, Kirriemuir 

1871 Ooilvy, Sir Reginald H. A., of Inver- 

quliarity, Bart., Baldovan House, 
Dundee 

1898 Ovenstone, Charles Barrie, Fairfield, 
Broughty Ferry 

1890 Pattullo, David, South Gask, Coupar- 
Angus 

1885 Pattullo, William, 19 St Andrew Street, 
Dundee 

1893 Pattullo, William, Fullarton, Meigle 
1849 Powrie, James, of Roswallie, Forfar 

1880 Primerose, A. G., Dock Street, Dundee 

1868 Ralston, Andrew, Glamis House, Glamis 
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List of Members, 


Admitted 

1898 Balaton, Claude L,, Glamis 

1896 Ralston. Gavin, Glamis House, Forfar 

1899 Reich, Donald, Scroggiefleld, Forfar 

1876 Reid, George, Ladywell, Kirriemuir 

1878 Reid, James, Kilmundy, Glamis 

1897 Rennie, Win., Petterden, Tealing, Dundee 

1879 Ritchie, R. B., Accountant, Dundee 
1890 Robertson, Alex., of Burnside, Forfar 
1896 Robertson, John, Whamcliffc Estate 

Office, Newtyle 

1890 Robertson, Wm. Brown, Dudhope House, 
Dundee 

1802 Rogers, James 8., Rose Mill, Dundee 
1881 Rogers, Wm., Ph.D., Rose Mill, Dundee 

1881 Ross, Wm., 98 Brook Street, Broughty 

Ferry 

1896 Rough, William, Longbank, Kirriemuir 
1890 Scott, George C., The Retreat, Perth 
Road, Dundee 

1894 Scott, Jas., Suttieside, Forfar 

1882 Scott, Robert, 56 Dundee Road, Forfar 

1888 Sharp, Andrew, Norlands, West Albany 

Terrace, Dundee 

1890 Shan), John, Balmuir, Dundee 

1883 Shield, J. T., Broughty Ferry 

1890 Short, James, Royal Hotel, Coupar- 
Angus 

1894 Sim, Jas., Kilnhill, Kirriemuir 

1889 Smart, John B., Pitairlie, Moniileth, 

Dundee 

1877 Smith, Thomas, Powrie, Dundee 

1884 Smith, Thomas, Mains of Fowlis, Dundee 

1890 Spreull, Andrew, V.S., Teaman Shore, 

Dundee 

1896 Steele, Thomas, Foul is Easter, Dundee 
1894 Stewart, John F., Noranhank, Forfai 
1893 Stewart, William, New Mill, Tannadice, 
Forfar 

1891 Strachan, James, West Pilmore, Long- 

forgan, Dundee 

1867*t Strath moke, The Earl of, Glamis Castle 
1890 Tasker, George, Arnbog, Meigle 

1889 Tasker, William, East Camno, Meigle 

1890 Thoms, Thomas S., Benvie, Invergowrie, 

Dundee 

1893 Thonpson, David Oouper, * Courier * Office, 

Dundee 

1896 Thomson, Sam. 0., Balmossie, Broughty 
Ferry 

1881 Turnbull, George, Bahloukie, Tannadice 

1880 Watson, Wm., Downieken, Dundee 

1894 WYbster, J. A., Commercial Bank, Forfar 
1896 Webster, Patrick, of Flennngton, Forfar 

1881 Wedderspoon, George, Balgavies, Forfar 
1868 White, John F., Craigtay, Dundee 

1891 White, J. Martin, of Balruddery, Dundee 
1861 Whition, And., of Ooustou, Newtyle 
1884 Whyte, Archibald, luverquharity, Kir¬ 
riemuir 

1870 Whyte, Archibald, jun., Nether Hayston, 

Forfar 

1890 Whyte, Janies, Upper Hayston, Glamis 

1871 Whyte, John, West Denoon, Glamis 
1868 Whyte, William, Spott, Kirriemuir 
1893 Whyte, Wm., jun., Spott, Kirriemuir 
1881 Wilkie, James, Solicitor, Kirriemuir 

1896 Will, Alexander, Clepington, Dundee 
1888 Willsher, Georgo, Pitpointie, Auchter- 

house, Dundee 

1878 Wilson, T. Mackay, Solicitor, Kirriemuh 

1897 Wylhe, William, Glasswell, Kirriemuir 
1890 Young, John, Balmyle, Meigle 


KINROSS. 

1882 Adam, Sir Chas. E., of Blair Adam, Bart., 
5 New Sq., Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 
1861 Anderson, Robert H. f Tiilyrie Cottage, 
Milnathort 


Admitted 

1893 Barclay, John, Pittendrelch, Kinross 
1898 Bayne, John, Game Dealer, Kinross 
1868 Beath, David, Hopefleld, Kinross 
1873 Begg, R. Burns, Sheriff-Clerk, Kinross 
1898 Bogie, John, Solicitor, Kinross 
1896 Dawson, James A. Ramage, of Balado, 
Kinross 

1886 Ewing, Francis, Bank Agent, Milnathort 
1884 Flockhart, Wm., of Annacroich, Kinross 

1884 Groig, Andrew, of Holeton, Milnathort 

1883 Greig, John, of Tillyne, Milnathort 

1885 Hepburn, John, V.S., Milnathort 
1878 Mitchell, Jas., Aldie Castle, Fossoway 
1882 Montgomery, H. Jas., of Hattoubum, 

Milnathort 

1862 Morrison, J. B. B., of Finderlie, Kinross 
1896 Portoous, Colonel James, of Turfhills, 
Kinross 

1871 Reid, George, of Tiilyrie, Milnathort 
1890 Rowat, Robert, jun., Orwell, Kinross 
1881 Russell, T. Purves, of Warroeh, Milna¬ 
thort 

1890 Simpson, Jas., of Mawcarse, Milnathort 
1878 Simpson, Jas., North Letbans, Kinross 

1884 Steedman, James, of Fruix, Kinross 
1884 Steedman, Thos., Bank Agent, Kinross 
1893 Taylor, William, Eastbank, Kinross 

1873 Terris, J., jun., Dullomuir, Blair Adam 
1870 Tod, Thos. M., of West Brachly, Kinross 
1884 Tod, Wm., of East Braekly, Kinross 

1874 Waddell, George, Lassodie Mill Collieiy, 

Blair Adam 

1877 Walls, James, Lochran, Kinross 

1891 Young, Robert, Sunnyside, Kinross 


PERTH 

(Eastern Division). 

1896 Adam, James, Braideston, Meigle ' 

1893 Adamson, James, Grange, Errol 

1896 Allan, John, Bushy, Methven, Perth 
1878 Allan, John, Cultliill, Dunkeld 

1887 Allan, William, Kinnon Park, Methven, 
Perth 

1897 Anderson, A. B., County Club, Perth 

1870 Anderson, Archibald Turnbull, Perth 

1897 Anderson, Charles E., Cake and Manure 

Agent, Cnupar-Angns 

1878 Anderson, Peter, Duncaves, Fortingal 

1871 Anderson, Robert, Balbrogic, Coupnr* 

, Angus 

1896 Annand, William, Auctioneer, Alyth 
lbCO^tATHOLL, The Duke of, K.T., Blair 
Castle, Blair Atholl 

1870 B&Umgall, A. H., W.B., Perth 

1896 Barnett, Thos., Wester.’Ballindran, Inch* 
ture 

1893 Baxter, Wm., jnn., Tophoad, Stanlev 

1898 Bell, David Hoot, Auclitertyre, Coupar* 

Angus 

1887 Bell, James H., of Rossie, Forgandenny 
1884 Bett, Thomas, Urlar, Aberfeldy 
1884 Black, Captain, of Balgowan, Perth 

1893 Boyd, James Laurence, of Glendouglle, 

Glenfarg 

1883*fBiiEADALBANE, The Marquis of, K.G., 
Taymouth Castle, Alierfeldy 

1871 Brown, Peter, Milton of Luncarty, Red* 

gorton 

1896 Browning, John M., Dupplin Gardens, 

Perth 

1897 Bruce, George, of Roscfleld, Balbeggio 
1896 Bullions, John, Byres, Guildtown, Perth 
1877 Butter, Albert, Union Bank, Perth 
1895 Butter, Arch, Ed., of Faskally, Pitlochry 

1894 Caird, Dr J. Hay, Carie, Rannoch 
1871 Cairns, Robert, Bertha Park, Perth 
1882 Calder, Jas., or Ardargie, Forgandenny 
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Admitted 

1888 Cameron, Donald, Roro Moro, Aberfeldy 
1887 Cameron, Duncan, Kinloch-Bamioch 
1896 Cameron, John, Pepper Knowes, Glon- 
carse, Perth 

1892 Campbell, Alexander, Boiland,»Pernan, 

1896 Campbell, Dun., Bonkle Cottage, Craigie, 
Perth 

1887 Campbell, Lieut.-Col., General Prison, 

Perth 

1896 Campbell, Major J, C. L., Royal Engin¬ 
eers, of Achahuler, Blairgowrie 

1896 Campbell, Peter, Keirowmore, Glenlyon, 

Aberfeldy 

1871 Chalmers, James, 11 Charlotte Street, 
Perth 

1879 Chalmers, John, Westwood, Stanley 

1897 Chalmers, Thos., 42 Tay Street, Perth 
1896 Chalmers, Wm., New Mains ot Fingask, 

Errol 

1888 Chapman, Alexander, Wester Buclianty, 

Glcnalrnond, Perth 

1890 Chisholm, Colin Edward, Grange of 
Elcho, Perth 

1871 Chrystal, George, Engineer, Perth 
1871 Clark, Robert, Tay bank House, Errol 
1896 Constable, Robert, Balledgarno, I rich- 
ture 

1890 Cot, Albert E., of Dungarthill, Dunkeld 
1890 Cox, Allred W., Glerdoick, Glcncarse 
1890 Cox, William Henry, yr. of Hnaigow, 
Dunkeld 

1896 CtruRiF, Sir Donald, of Garth and Glen¬ 
lyon, K C.M.G , M.P., Garth Castle, 
Aberfeldy 

1879 Pvlousihh, Sir Win Ogilvy, of Errol 
Park, Bait.. Errol 

1896 Davidson, William, Mavmbank, Perth 
1894 Dewar, John A., Lord Provost of Perth 
1896 Dickie, William B., Whitehills, Ineliture 
1846 Dickson, John, W.S., Greenlwmk, Perth 
1871 Doe, John, Errol 

1893 Donaldson, James, Gloagburn, Tibber- 

muir 

1879 Dow, David, Balmanno, Bridge of Earn 
1879 Dow, James, Clathybeg, Auchteraider 
1865 Duff, James, Burghmuir, Perth 

1878 Dunn, Wm., Kemnore Mains, Aberfeldy 

1896 Dyce, William, Errol Tark, Errol 

1874 Fell, John Duncan, Flesher, Blairgowrie 

1894 Fenwick. James, Kirkliill, Redgorton, 

Perth 

1879fFerguson, W. 8., Pictstonhill, Perth 

1879 Fnrgubson, Donald, Dal capon, Ballinluig 
1861 Fisher, Donald, The Hotel, Pitlochry 
1881 Fleming, Rev. A., of Inehyra, Hamilton 

House, Perth 

1897 Forlies, James, Denshaugh, Strathbraan, 

Dunkeld 

1896 Forrest, T. L., Bankhead, Alyth 

1892 Fotlieungham, Walter Stewart, of Foth- 
eringham And Murtlily 
1879 Frasor, John M., Auction Mart, Perth 

1897 Frazer, John, Gleufool, Aboruothy, 

Perthshire 

1874 Galloway, Alex., C.E., Dirgarbh, Aber- 

foldy 

1890 Galloway, David, Grain Merchant, Perth 
1884 Galloway, Thomas T., 41 Priory Place, 
Craigie, Perth 

1884 Gammel, Colonel J. H. It., of Lcthendy, 
Meikleour 

1871 Geekie, R., of Baldowrie, Rosemount, 
Blairgowrie 

1871 Gibson, Charles, Pitlochry 
1896 Giersberg, Albert George, c/o Miss 
Graeme, Nurses Homo, Perth 

1875 Gillespie, Jas. J., St Colmes, Ballinluig 
1896 Gilmour, William, Pitfour Brickworks, 

Gleucarse, Perth 


Admitted 

1873 Gold, Joseph, Murthly Farm, Perth 
1896 Goodall, William, Snaigow, Dunkeld 

1887 Gow, Geo , Rannoch 

1896 Graham, Alex., Ardargie Mains, Forgan- 

denny 

1881 Graham, A. G. Maxtone, yr. of Culto- 

quliey, Crieff 

1897 Graiiam, A. M. B., Newton House, Gleu¬ 

carse 

1896 Graham, Lt.-Col Henry Stewart Murray, 
of Murray shall, Perth 

1848 Graham, J. Maxtone, of Cultoquhey, 
Crieff 

1896 Graham, James, Scones, Lethendy, 
Perth 

1888 Graliamo, John, Sheriff - Substitute, 

Newton House, Gleucarse 
1890 Graiiam, John, Tippeimallo, Methven, 
Perth 

1887 Granl, George, Tullyneddie, Blairgowrie 

1879 Grant, John 8., Tullymet, Ballinluig 

1880 Gray, George, of Bowcrswoll, Perth 
18% Gray, Jumes, Banker, Aberteldy 

1894 Gray, Thomas, Fmgask, Rliynd, Perth 
1861 Gretg T. Watson, of Gleucarse, Perth 

1895 Greig, Thomas, yr. of Glencaise, Perth 

1896 Grieve, William B., Moivhaut, Alyth 
1S71 Grimond, Alex. D., of Glenencht, Blair¬ 
gowrie 

1897 Guild, William, Little Downie, Bnchanty, 

Torth 

1871 Haggart, Peter, Breadalbaue Mills, Aber¬ 
teldy 

1890 Halley, Robert, Grain-merchant, Perth 

1889 naidie, David, Factor, Estates Office, 

Errol 

1S90 Harrower, William, Toinnacroich, Fortin- 
call, Aberfeldy 

1S81 Hart, Andrew, Aberdalgie, Perth 
1873 TIart, Wm., Nether Garvock, Dunning 
1670 Ilav, Alexander, Easter Cultmalundie, 
Perth 

1890 Haynes, George G., Aberfeldy 

1896 Henderson, Robert, flillyland, Perth 

1897 Hogg, Wm. H., Hallyburton Estate 

Office, Coupar-Angus 

1894 Holltngworih, Thos., New Mains, Inch- 
ture 

1896 Hope, Robert, jun., Huntmgtower 

Mains, Perth 

1897 Hopkmson, S. D., of Duncrievie House, 

Glenlarg (14 Campden Hill Road, 
London) 

1893 Howieson, James, Rannagullzion, Blair¬ 

gowrie 

1894 Howison, Robert, East Jnchmichael, 

Errol 

1895 Hunter, John (of Hay 4t Co.), Fmgask 

Perth 

1871 Hunter, Patrick, Watery butts, Erroi 

1882 Hutcheson, Andrew, Beeehwood, Perth 

1895 Hutcheson, William, Airleywight, Bank- 

foot 

1898 Jackson, Thos. D., Live Stock Salesman 

Perth 

1896 Jackson, Thos. C , Tullylumb, Perth 

1897 Jameson, Henry, Claremont, Perth 
1884 Jameson, Martin, Feruhill, Perth 
1852 Jameson, Melville, Solicitor, Perth 
1880 Jamieson, Alex., 81 Barossa Place, Perth 
1880 Jamieson, John, 31 Barossa Place, Perth 

1899 Japp, John, Middleton of Gleuisla, Alyth 
1890 Japp, William, of Broorahall, Alyth 
1871 Johnston, James, Cattle-dealer, Perth 
1871 Johnston, Stewart J., Loanlevon, Hunt- 

ingtower, Perth 

1893 Keay, Peter, Mary bank, Hemotfleld, 
Logie Almond 

1896 Keiller, J. Thomson, Caledonian Road, 
Perth 
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List of Members. 


Admitted 

1896 Keir, David, Ladywell, Dunkeld 

1881 Kerr, Thomas, Forehill, Caputh 
1894 Kidd, George, Drumkilbo, Meigle 

1878 Kincairney, The Hon. Lord, Dunkeld 

(6 Herlot Row, Edinburgh) 

1896 Kinloch, Charles Y.,of Gourdie, Dunkeld 

1877 Kinlooh, Sir John G. S., of Kinloch, 

Bart., M.P., Moigle 

1879 Kinnaird, Lord, Rossie Priory, Inchture 
1896 Kjnnoul, The Earl of, Dupplin Castle, 

Perth 

1879 Kyd, George, Hilton, Perth 
1896 Lamb, Alex., Freeland, Forgandenny 
1896 Lamond, James, Inverqueicli, Alytli 
1867 Latham, P. R., Taybank, Caputh, Dun¬ 
keld 

1894 Leslie, Thomas, Kinloch Arms Hotel, 
Meigle 

1879 Livingston, John, Balarchibald, Balle- 

chin, Ballinluig 

1896 Love, Thomas, Auctioneer, Perth 
1884 Lumsden, J. D., Huntingtower field, 
Perth 

1884 Macdiarmid, Donald, Bank of Scotland, 
Aberfeldy 

1875 M‘Diarmid, Duncan, Camusericlit, Ran- 
noch Station 

1896 Macdonald, Alex., Craigraven, Kincar- 
rathie, Perth 

1856 Macdonald, Archd. Burns, Perth 
1896 M'Donald, David, 23 York Placo, Perth 
1887 Macdonald, Duncan, Comrie Farm, 
Aberfeldy 

1890 M'Donald, James, City Mills, Perth 
1896 Macdonald, James, Craigraven, Kmcar* 
rathie, Perth 

1896 McDonald, J. M., Welton, Blairgowrie 

1880 Macdonald, Montague, of St Martins, 

Perth 

1871 Macdonald, William, “The Atholl,” Pit¬ 
lochry 

1860 M'Dougall, Archd., Ardtalanaig, Perth¬ 
shire 

1896 M‘Dougall, Donald,Claggan, Ardtalanaig, 
Killin 

1871 M'Dougall, John, Goodlybum, Perth 
1874 Macdutf, Alex., of Bonhard, Perth 
1896 M‘Duff, John, Balnacraig, Fortmgall 
1896 Macfarlane, John, Muir Lodge, Rannoch 
1883 M‘Gillewie, R., Union Bank, Dunkeld 

1882 M'Gregor, Athole, Eabtwood, Dunkeld 

1872 Macgregor, Donald, Dalnabo Cottage, 

Ballinluig 

1894 M'Gregor, Malcolm, Caledonian Rpad, 
Perth 

1896 Mackendrick,William, 16 Marshall Place, 
Perth 

1862 Mackenzie, Sir Alex. M., of Delvine, 
Bart., Dunkeld 

1896 Mackenzie, Oapt., Balboughty, Perth 
1890 Mackenzie, George A., Solicitor, Perth 
1886 Mackenzie, R. W. R., Stormontfleld, 

Perth 

1897 Mackenzie, William A., Factor, Faskally, 

Pitlochry 

1878 Mackie, J. H. J., Invermay, Forgan- 

denny 

1896 M'Kiulay, James, Balnahanaid,Glenlyon, 
Aberfeldy 

1896 Mackinnon, John, Auctioneer, Blair¬ 

gowrie 

1890 M‘Laggan, J. G.,Woodbum Cottage, The 
Cairnies, Glenalmond, Perth 

1897 M'Laren, A., Windyedge, Perth 

1897 M‘Laren, Alex., Auchnagie, Ballinluig 

1879 M'Laren, Charles, Cally Lodge, Dunkeld 
1896 McLaren, John, Retreat House, Scone 

1879 M'Laren, Wm M Pittendrigh, Meikleour 

1880 MacLeish, Wm., Town-Clerk, Perth 

1881 M’Leish, Dan., Wester Keillor, Methven 


Admitted 

1877 M'Leish, G. S., Wester Drumatherfey, 
Dunkeld 

1884 M'Leish, Jas., Byres of Murthly, Perth 

1897 MacLeish, Bailie James, 15 Mill Street, 

Perth 

1890 M'Millan, David, Calvine, Perthshire 

1892 M'Naughton, Alex., Manufacturer, Pit¬ 

lochry 

1896 MacNaughton, James, Edrogoll, Aber¬ 
feldy 

1896 MacNaughton, Teter, Remouy, Kenmore 

1898 MacRae, U. H. A., Dalchalloch, Calvine 
1879 Mac Ritchie, David, of Easter Logie, Blair¬ 
gowrie 

1895tMANsriELD, The Earl of, Scone Palace, 
Perth 

189G Marjoribanks, Hon. Coutts, Gourdie, 
Dunkeld 

1887 Marshall, James Burt, of Luncarty, 
Perth 

1896 Marshall,Robort,Wood-merchant,Killie- 
orankie 

1885 Marshall, Roliert, Denmarkfleld, Perth 
1887 Martin, Andrew, Montabor, Kinnoull, 

Perth 

1896 Martin, H., Flowerdale, Collace 
1895 Martin, James, Eastbank, Longforgan 
1884 Matthew, John M., yr. of Auchmague, 
Perth 

1887 Maxwell, William, of Donavourd, Pit¬ 
lochry 

1895 Meiklejohn, T. N., Estates Office, 
Murthly 

1898 Meldrum, Rev. Andrew, Logierait Manse, 
Ballinluig 

1841 Menzies, Fletcher Norton, Balmacneil, 
Ballinluig 

1869 Mennes, Dr James, of Pitnacrec, Ballin- 
luig 

1898 Menzies, John M., Camserney Cottage, 
Abeifpldy * 

1877 Meuzics, Neil James, yr. of Men/ies 
l841tM£Nzins, Sir Robert, of Men/ies, Bart., 
Camsemey, Abeifcldy 

1893 Menzies, Robeit, Millhaugh,Herriotfield, 

Logie Almond 

1879 Menzies, Robert, Tinnio, Aberfeldy 
1898 Mennes, Robert, Weem Hotel, Alierfeldy 
1887 Menzies, Win. J. B. Stewart, of Chesthill, 
Aberfeldy 

IfeSS Middleton, Captain W. F., Baldarroch, 
Murtlily 

1895 Millar, David, Tullymoran, Logie Al¬ 

mond 

1893 Millar, James Robert, Flaweraig, Errol 

1887 Millar, Robert H., ot Blair Castle, Cul- 

**088 

1896 Millar, William, Keillor, Coupar-Angus 
1871 Millar, Wm., Over Kinfauns, Perth 
1890 Miller, William, Woodhead, Aheidalgie, 

Perth 

1890 Miller, George A , W.S., Perth 
1893 Miller, William, jun., Durdie, Errol 
1877 Mitchell, nugli, Banker, Pitloehiy 
1882 Mollison, James, Ruthven, Meigle 
1852 MoNCRiErF, Col. Sir Alex., K.C.B., 
F.R.S., Bandirran, Perth 

1888 Moncrieff, R. H., Potterhill, W.S,, Perth 

1889 Moncreifff, Sir Robt. D., of Monereiffe, 

Bart., Perth 

1898 Morgan, Wm. F., Ardgaith, Glencarse 
1*96 Morrison, John,West Jnclimicliael, Errol 
1896 Morton, David, North Muirton, Perth 

1887 Morton, John, Muirton, Perth 
1879 Morton, R. G., Engineer, Errol 

1888 Munro, Chas., Union Bank, Aberfeldy 

1895 Murray, Hon. Alexander David, Ardgil- 

zean, Perth 

1896 Murray, Hon. Alan D., Scone Palace, 

Perth 
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Admitted 

1871 Murray, C. A., Taymount, Stanley 
1896 Murray, David, Balgersho Works,Coupar- 
Angus 

1891 Murray, John, B.Sc., Glenearn, Bridge 

of Earn— Free Life Member 

1879 Naime, T. G., Dunsinnan, Perth 
1874 Nairne, William, of Dunsinnan, Perth 
1896 Nicol, Alex., Breadalbane Arms Hotel, 

Aberfeldv 

1896 Nimmo,Robt. ,9 Pitoullen Crescent, Perth 
1844 Ogilvy, Lieut.-Col. Thos. W., of Ruth- 
ven, Meigle 

1896 Osier, Janies B., Coupar-Angus 
1899 Panton, William 8., Stormont Lodge, 
Blairgowrie 

1880 Pnton, Jas., Obney, Bankfoot 

1893 Paton, Wm. B., Monorgan, Longforgan 

1892 Paterson, Chas. J. G., of Castle Huntly, 

Longforgan 

1893 Pattulio, T. M., Ashmore Farm, Blair¬ 

gowrie 

1890 Peddie, David, Fortcviot Farm, Forteviot 
1884 Pbilp, Alex., Mains of Duncrub, Dunning 
1871 Pirne, James P., Coachbnilder, Perth 
1896 Pitoaithley, Alex., Jeanie Bank, Old 

Scone, Perth 

1891 Pitcaithly, Geo., West Dron, Bridge of 

Earn 

1877 Pople, George, Newliouse, Pei Hi 
1898 Prain, Alev. M., llawes, Longforgan 
1891 Provan, John, Wallaeestone, Perth 

1896 Puilar, Albert E., Duru, Pertli 

1897 Puilar, Charles, M mi hall, Peitli 
1896 Puilar, Herbert S., Roscbank, Pertli 
1896 Puilar, James F., liosebarik, Perth 
1871 Puliah, Sir Robert, oi Taj bide, Perth 
1896 Puilar, Rufus D., Brahan, Cncfi Road, 

Perth 

1884 Itae, W. A., Kingswood, Murthly 
1871 Ramhay, Sir James 11.. o t Bamtf, Bart., 
Alytli 

1854 Rattray, Lieut.-Gen. J. C., of Craigliall, 
C.B., Bluirgowrie 

1896 lteid, James, Ooaehbuilder, Princes St., 

Perth 

1897 Reul, James, jun., Scone Road, Perth 

1894 Rlnnd, John, Wester Kmloch, Blair¬ 

gowrie 

1896 Richardson, Sir E. A. Stewart, of Pit- 

four, Bart., Glencarse, Perth 
1890 Riehardson, Colonel Edmund R. Stewart, 
ot Ballathie, Stanley 

1861 Riehmond, John, Dron, Bridge of Earn 

1879 Robertson, Alex., Bullecliin, Ballmluig 
3899 Robertson, Chas., Balnacree, Pitlochry 
1893 Robertson, Daniel, Mains of Fordie, 

Dunkeld 

1882 Robertson, Donald, Borliek, Dunkeld 

1880 Robertson, E. W., of Auchleeks, Blair 

Atliolo 

1876 Robertson, J. S M of Edradynate (Colqu- 
halzie, Auehterarder) 

1864 Robertson, John, Old Blair, Blair Athole 
1890 Robertson, John, Meggernie Estate 
Oillco, Aberfeldy 

1879 Rol>ertson, Wm., of Craiglochie, Perth 

1883 Robertson,Wm., Potato Merchant, Perth 
1879 Robertson, Wm., Engineer, Perth 

1883 Rollo, James A., County Club, Perth 
1871 Roy, Thomas, Craigclowan, Perth 

1897 Roy. William, Kirkton of Mailer, Pertli 

1890 Sanabach, C. LTaigie, of Glendoick, Glen- 

oarse 

1891 Sandeman, Lt.-Col. Geo. G., of Fonab, 

Pitlochry 

1879 Scott, John, Eastertyro, Ballinlnig 
1883 Scnmgoour, Peter, Balboughty, Perth 
1896 Scrimgeour,Thos., Halfway House, Errol 


Admitted 

1898 Seath, Alex., Breadalbane Estates Office, 
Kenmore, Aberfeldy 

1891 Seaton, Donald, Cronan, Coupar-Angus 
1890 Sellar, James T., W.S., Perth 
1896 Sharp, James D., Letterellan, Fernan, 
Loch Tay 

1896 Shaw, James, Estate Office, Dunalastair 
1893 Sidey, David, Middle Gourdie, Dunkeld 
1890 Sidey, James, 18 Pitcullon Crescent, 
Perth 

1890 Simpson, James, Friarton, Perth 

1889 Sinclair, John, Greenhill, Dunning 

1869 Small, James, of Dimanean, Pitlochry 

1887 Smart, James, Architect, Perth 
1896 Smith, David, Corsiehill, Perth 

1891 Smith, James, Oranley, Meikleour 

1896 Smith, John F., Eaatiield, Bridge of Earn 
1876 Smytho, Colonel David M., of Mcthven, 
Perth 

1890 Soutar, Robert, Methven Street, Perth 

1889 Spccdie, Matthew, Pitversie, Abcrnethy 
1881 Speid, James, Forneth, Dunkeld 

1896 Stark, James, Coates of Fingask, Perth 

1890 Stead, W. F., Bnllindean House, Inch- 

ture 

1880 Steel, Adam, ofBlackpark, Perth 

1896 Stephenson, John B., Broombaros, For- 
gandenny 

1891 Stevens, A. B., Mains of Kilgraston, 

Bridge of Earn— Free Life Member 
1893 Stewart, Alex. Blair, Balnakeilly, Pit¬ 
lochry 

1896 Stewai t, Alex.Lodge, Logiealmond,Perth 
1898 Stewart, Duncan, Mains of Balyonkan, 
Pitlochry 

1896 Stewart, Edward G. M‘K., Nether Logie, 
Meigle 

1889 Stewart, Daniel, Muirhall, Perth 

1870 Stewart, Donald, Claehan, Calvine 

1881 Stewart, D. 1)., Castlehill, Inchture 

1888 Stewart, H. D., Strathgarry, Blair 

Athole 

1871 Stewart, Janies, Blair Athole 

1870 Stewart, James, Woodside Farm, Coupar- 

Angus 

18S3 Stewart, J. F., Ncwmill, Stanley 
1896 Stewart, Peter, Kirktou of Abemyte, 
Inchture 

1896 Stratton, David, Clashigar, Logiealmond, 
Perth 

1890 Stuart, David M., Merchant, Pitlochry 
1896 Stuart-Gray, Hon, F. J., of Kmfauns, 

Perth 

1893 Sutherland, William, Peel, Perth 

1S97 Tait, Rev. Walter, St Madoeb, Glencarse, 
Perth 

1878 Talbeit, Pctor, Glcnericht, Blairgowrie 
1896 Thom, James, Cainbusmichael, Guild- 

town, Perth 

1881 Thomson, Thos., Cordon, Abemethy 
1896 Todd, James, Inchyra Manor, Glencarse, 
Perth 

1890 Todd, William, Mains of Gartly, Methven 
1890 Watson, W, L., Ayton House, Abemethy 
1881 Wedderspoon, Thos., Live Stock Sales¬ 
man, Perth 

1892 Whitson, W., Isla Park, Coupar-Angus 

1871 Whyte, Angus, Kipney Cottage, Harriet, 

field, Logiealmond, Perth 
1884 Whyte, Wm., Muirhead, Forgandenny 
1896 Wilkie, Alex., Pitlandie, Moneydie,Perth 

1879 Wilkie, David, Market Hotel, Caledonian 

Road, Perth 

1896 Wilson, James A., The Caimies, Glen- 
almond, Perth 

1878 Wood, C. L., of Freeland, Forgandenny 

1894 Wynd, David, Newbigging, Errol 
1894 Young, Robert, Dunkenny, Meigle 
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3.-*—STIRLING DISTRICT. 


1MBBACING THE 
* 


COUNTIES OP CLACKMANNAN, DUMBARTON, PERTH 
(WESTERN DIVISION), AND STIRLING. 


, CLACKMANNAN. 

Admitted 

1880 Alexander, James, Inch of Fcrflibn, 
Clackmannan 

1887 Alexander, William, Loanside, Clack 
maun an 

1887 Arrol, Archd T , Mill Grove, Alloa 
1873f Balfour of Burleigh, Loid, Kennet, 

Alloa 

1880 Blair, Cliailes, Glenfoot, Tillicoultry 
1891 Caiins, John, Dollai bank, Dollai 

1872 Cluistic, John, of Cowden, Dollar 

1891 Clarke, John, Meadowhill, Olaekmnn 

nan 

1877 Crawford, John, High btreet, Alloa 

1892 Dobie, W II, of Dollarheg, Dollar 
1890 Drysdale, William, hing o Muiib, Alloa 
1897 Forbos, llobeit, Kennet, Alloa 

1893 Gall, William, King btiett, Alloa 

1890 Haig, Alex F , Blau lull, Bumbling 

Bridge 

1886 Haig, Robert, Dollai field, Dollar —Jiu 
Life Member, 1837 

1875 Haig, W J of Dollai field, Dollar 

1878 Hart, Colour 1, Blairlogn, Stirling 
1858 Henderson, Robert, Nether Caisr bridge, 

Alio i 

1889 Kinloeh, Chailes Doll ir 

3892 Kinross, D A , Hillend, Clackmannan 

1874 Knox, Robert, Woodside, Guubus, Alloa 

1888 Lang, James, Aitkonhead Faim, Clack 

inannan 

1889 Leislimtn, Tlilliam, ofBioomiigg Dolur 

1891 M‘Laren, William, Longearse, Alloa 
1893 M‘Ltocl, Geo, Lind btewaid, Han it 

stoii Castle, Dollar 

1893 M‘Nab, Alexander, Middleton Kcisc, 
Mcnsfrie 

1890 Mair, William, Gartary, Claekmamnn 

1890 Mab and Kflijf, The Kail of, Alloa 

Fai k, Alloa 

1873 Moir, J tines M Aithur, of nillfoot, 

Dollai 

1893 Norval, Alex , bolicitor, 38 High btieet, 
AUoa 

1875 Oir, James, of Haivieston, Dollar 

1893 Peebles, James, Land Steward, Naemoor, 
Rumbling Budge 

1869 Robertson, Rev A Irvme, Clack¬ 
mannan 

1878 Simpson, James, Tower, AUoa 

1881 Stilling, Robert, Parkhead, Alloa 
1875 Thomson, Thomas, Bankhead, Alloi 

1878 Young, Geoige, Auctioneer, Dollar 

1879 Younger, George, Brewer, Alloa 

1889 Younger, James, Ains Brae House, 
Alloa 


DUMBARTON 

Admitted 

187 3 Anderson, John, Merkms Alexandria 
1897 Bauohop, John, Auchcntulloeh, Alex 
andrn, N B 

1897 Btgg, Malcolm Blurmle Luss 
1 1S72 Bioingan, A , Merchant Helensburgh 
, 1894 Block, Hugh B P , Bamiathia, Alex 
audiia, N B 

! 1873 Bu< ban in, David, Gaiseadden Mams, 
Btaisdeii 

| 1873 Biohansn, Sn Geo H Leith, oi Ross, 
Bait Alexandi m 

1801 Bums, T W , of Jviluahew, Cirdioss 
j 18 g 7 Calrlir Jame , Colgi tin, Cudioss 
188S CAMimrr Ladi, of Gaiscubc Marjliill 
I 1847 Campbell, J , of lillnhcwan, 4hx 
andria 

I 1888 Campbell, J A Bioomle'N, Alexandria 
1889 Campbell Wm Middleton, of C olgi tin, 

I Hclciihbuigh (2> Rood Lane, London) 

1897 Collins, Hugh Blown, Garse ridden, New 
Kil] ati n k 

18 H Colquhoun, Gcoigc, bhunorr, 1 uss 
1872 Goiquhoun, Sn James, of Luss, Bait , 
Rossdhu, Luss 

1RS1 Cullen, William, Baibegs Cioy 

18d 7 D UijQn yle, James, of \\oodhead, Knk 

1895 Da ^^ yflliam, tun , Muu Stuet, Alex- 

1877 DcttnlRtoun, J W , Auehuilta, itow 
1868 Doughs, An hd ( , of Mams, Milngam 
1881 Dime an, James, >i of Auche urtav ic, 
Kukintilloc h 

lSsl Duncan, John, Autlienbee, Cro\ 

18bi Duncan, Tlios, Dullttm, Cumbernauld 
1857 Bwmg, Akxamler Cnmi, of Stratlilose u, 
Dumbai ton 

1S96 Feigmon Bur hanan, G J , of Auehen 
toilie, Bowling 

1897 Ferncr, Alex , JfalMill, Caidross 
1880 I indlay, R E , flfltafcuricli, Altxindm 
1897 Fleming, Alex.) l>rumkinnon, Alex- 
andm, N B 

1872 Galbraith, John, Kde ntaggait, Luss 
1893 Galloway, Thomas, of Glenlorum House, 
Bcarsden 

ilmoui, John, Mount Vunon, Row 
l8$Sr ftftnoui, William C , Woodbank, Alcx- 
Fwaxiria 

John S , Adngbank, Milngivie 
lino, Andrew, Balloinenoeh, Helena- 
burgh 

1899 Kippen, William James, ol Westertou, 
Ballot li 

1854 Lang, William, Lodmore, Helensburgh 
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Admitted 

1875 Lumsden, James, of Arden, Alexandria 
1888 MacBrayne, David, yr. of Glenbranter, 
Auchenteil, Helensburgh 
1878 Macdonald, John, Boquhanran, Dalmuir 
1892 M'Farlan, Coll Jas. Turner, Stronafyne, 
Arrochar 

1851 M'Farlan, John, Faslane, Garelochhead 
1892 Macfarlan, Parian, Faslane, Gareloch¬ 
head 

1873 M'Farlane, Colin, Strone, Glenfruin, 
Garelochhead 

1878 M'Farlane, Duncan, Greenfield, Gare¬ 
lochhead 

1872 M‘Indoe, James, Glenmolachan, Luss 
1865 Mackenzie, John, Letter Farm, Cove 
1897 Mackenzie, Robert C., of Edenbarnet, 

Auchnacraig, Duntocher 
1838 Mackenzie, Robert D., of Caldarvan, 
Alexandria 

1878 Mackinlay, William, Ardocli, Cardross 

1873 Maclachlau, Colin, Woodend, Helens¬ 

burgh 

1888 M'Lean, Thos., Banker, Alexandria 
1872 M‘Murrich, James, Stuckievullich, Ar¬ 
rochar 

1882 M‘Nab, Robt., Luss Hotel, Loch Lomond 
1870 M'Nair, Robert, Westertown, New Kil- 

jwitrick 

1857 M‘Niven, Alex., Springbank, Helens¬ 
burgh 

1870 Memeks,Wm., 15 Regent Square, Lenzie 
1884 Millar, James, Firkm, Arrochar 

1883 Murray, David, LL.D., Moore Park, 

Cardross 

18S1 Park, Alex., Gartshore, Croy, Glasgow 
187o Robertson, R. W., Rockingham, Kil- 
creggan 

1804 Russell, William, Helensburgh 
1897 Snodgrass, James, Millig, Helensburgh 
1897 Watkinson, Robt., Balloeli Hotel,Bulloch 
1894 Weir, James, Woodilec Fann, Lenzie— 
Free Life Mtvibir 

1882 Whitelaw, Alex., of Cart shore, Croy 
1856 Young, James, Broadholm, Duntocher 


PERTH 

(Western Division). 

1883 Anderson, A. H., Kippcndavie Estate 
Office, Dunblane 

1857 Ballmgall, D., Factor, Blaiidrummoud 

1873 Barty, JumesW., LL.D,, Solicitor, Dun¬ 

blane 

1883 Blackett, J. S., InverarU, Abcrfoyle 
1861 Cairns, William, Bellue, Auchterarder 
1879 Campbell, Duncan, Dundeiamh, Killin 
18% Campbell, .lames, Tnllicli, Killin 

1871 Carnck, Chailcs, Road, St tiling 

1872 Garrick, T. A., Easter Cambusdrennie, 

Stirling 

1881 Christie, Gilbert, Auchlyne, Kilim 

1882 Cochran, Win., Ovcrdale, Dunblane 

1874 Oolquhouu, Rev. J. E. Campbell, Led- 

camcroch, Dunblane 

1896 Combe, Jas. Scarth, Blab Mains, Culross 
1898 Corry, R. P., Ardveich, Lochuirnhead 
1882 Cox, George A., of Invertrossachs, Cal¬ 
lander 

1882 Cox, James C., Invertrossachs, Callander 

1879 Craig, John, lnnergeldie, Comrie— Free 

Life JWt mber 

1880 Craig, Wm. f Corriennickloch, Amulree, 

Dunkeld—Free Life Member 

1883 Crawford, Thos., Dumawlianee, Crieff 

1881 Crerar, Alex., Annfleld, Callander 

1871 Ourr, Henry, Pitkellony House, Muthill 

1897 Curr, Wm. Henry, W.S., Pitkellony 

House, Muthill 

1864 Dewar, A., Arnprior, Port of Monteith 


Admitted 

1896 Dewar, Peter, Arnprior, Port of Monteith 
1894 Dougal, James, Blaircessnock, Port of 
Monteith 

1899 Dron, W. A., Crieffvechter, Crieff 
1869f Drummond, Col. Home, of Blairdrum- 
mond, Stirling 

1890 Duncan, Hector Macduff, yr. of Dam- 

side, Auchterarder 

1876 Dun das, Chas. Henry, Dunira, Crieff 
1882 Dundas, Colin M., Commander R.N., of 
Oehtertyre, Stirling 
1894 Dunn, James, Doune 
1864 Edington, Peter, Tliomhill, Muthill 
1873 Edmond, William, Kippendavie Mains 
Dunblane 

1898 Ferguson, James, Glenartney, Comrie 
1887 Fletcher, Angus, Auchtertyie, Tyndruin 
1876 Forbes, Arthur Drummond, of Millcame, 
Auchterarder 

1896 Gardiner, James, Rosemount, Auchter¬ 
arder 

1861 Gardiner, Robert, of Rottoams, Henhill, 
Forte viot 

1896 Gilbert, T. Johnson, of Coldorh, Blair- 

drummond, Stirling 

1884 Gramm, Robert, of Garvock, Bridge of 
Earn 

1897 Graham -Stirling, Captain C. Home, of 

Stiowan, Ciiefl 

1896 Gray, D. J. Thomson, Innerpeffrey 

Lodge, Crieff 

1859 Grieve, Michael, Wolseley Fork, Cal¬ 
lander 

1857 Grieve, Robert, Glenfalloeh, Ardlui 

1881 Hamilton, Alexander, Portend, Port of 

IVtentcith 

1897 Hamilton, James, Fcndoth, Crieff 
1869 Hamilton, J. B. B., of Arnprior, Cal- 

landei 

1846 Hamilton, J. B., of Leny, Callander 
1889 Holmes, James, Auelunteek, Dunblane 
1884 Johnson, J. S , Fmtalich, Muthill 
1873 Kinross, Andrew, Hungrylull, Dunblane 
1861 Kirk, James, Kaimknow, Muckhart 

1882 M‘Aia, Alex., Culdces, Muthill 

1887 M'Callum, Wm. R., Ballig, Crieff 

1896 M'Diarmid, James, Moiemsh, Kilim 
1381 Mttedonald, John M. 8, oi Mouachjle, 

Loclioanihoad 

1893 M‘Dougall, Jolm, jun., Benglass, Crian- 

laricli 

1800 MacEwen, Daniel, Merchant, Callander 

1888 M'Ewen, John, Cambushmnie, Dunblane 

1894 M‘Ewen, John, Land-Steward, Thorn¬ 

hill, Muthill 

1897 MacEwen, Wm., Cambushmnie, Biaco, 

Perthshire 

1897 Maefarlane, Andw., Chalmerston, Stir¬ 

ling 

1891 Mac tar lane, Chari ch. East Brackland, 

Callander 

180G Maefarlane, Dunean, V.S., Doune 
1805 M‘limes, Duncan, Milton Cottage, Criett 
1803 Mackay, Jolm, Brucehill of C'ai dross, 
Port of Monteith 

1881 Maekio, Peter, East Kirkton, Aucliter- 
arder 

1872 Maclaehlan, James, Doune Lodge, Doune 
1896 M'Laren, A., Dali, Aideonaig, Killin 

1898 M'Laren, William, Inch, Kmcardine-oti- 

Forth 

1858 M‘Laren, W. D , Drummore, Blairdrum- 

mond 

1861 MacLean, Duncan, Belnollo, Crieff 

1873 M‘Munich, Peter, Glen Allan, Dunblane 

1878 M*Nab, John, M'Nab House, Callander 
1871 M‘Naught on, John, Inverlochlairg, Bal- 

quhidder 

1879 M*Naughton, Robert, of Cowden, Comrie 
1871 M‘Rosty, James, Solicitor, Crieff 
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Admitted 

1872 Marshall, W. H., of Callander (25 Heriot 
Bow, Edinburgh) 

1879 Meuzies, James, Finlarig, Killin 
1853 Millar, Hew, Newstcad, Crieff 
1899 Miller, John, Over Ardoch, Braco 

1891 Mitchell, William, Blackdub, Stirling 

1879 Moray, JLarl of, Doune Lodge, Donne 
1882 Moubray. John Jas., of Naemoor, Dollar 
1898 Muirheaa, John, Brierlands, Stirling 
1875 Murdoch, George Bum, Gartincaber, 

Doune— Free Life Member 
1858 Murdoch, John Bum, of Gartincabcr, 
Doune 

1880 Murray, Anthony G., of Dollerie, Crieff 

1878 Murray, John, Munnieston, Kippen Sta¬ 

tion, Stirling 

1862 Murray, Sir Patrick Keith, of Ockter- 
tyre, Bart., Crieff 

1894 Newbigging, Alex., of Dalchonzie, 

Comrie 

1852 Niramo, Matthew, Baad, Stirling 

1892 Pagan, John S., Braendam, Thornhill, 

Perthshire 

1890 Paterson, Jnmes, Bumbank, Stirling 

1882 raterson, John, Kirkron, Tyndrum 

1897 Paterson, John J., Inneshewan, Luib 

1892 Paterson, Robert, Hill of Drip, Stirling 

1893 Paton, ltobfc., Mosscot, Dunblane 

1864 Reid, Walter, Craigarnhall, Bridge of 
Allan 

1898 Renton, James, Burnbrae, Tulliallan, 

Kincardine-on-Forth 

1861 Robertson, David, Allan Hill House, 
Dunblane 

1879 Robertson, Donald, Cultoquhey, Crieff 
1864 Robertson, D. G., of Torrie, Callander 

1889 Rodger, James, Keir Estates Oillce, 

Dunblane 

1896 Rogerson, James P., Tirarthur, KiUin 
1857 Kollo, Lord, Duncrub House, Dunning 

1883 Kom^), The Hon. The Master of 
1871 Ross, JameH E., Al>ercairny, Crieff 
1898 Scott, John Alex., Kippendavie Estate 

Office, Dunblane 

1890 Sliar]», George R., Bardrill, Blackford 

1881 Sharp, Jas. R., Viewfield, Blackford 
1883 Sharp, John, South Forr, Crieff 

1882 Sheppard, Rev. H. A. G., of Roduock, 

Port of Monteith 

1895 Smeaton, T. W. Burgh, Easter Coull, 

Auchterarder 

1870 Speir, R. T. A., Culdees Castle, Muthill 
1875 Stark, M. C. f Westerton Farm, Doune 
1877 Stewart, Duncau, Callander 

1888 Stewart, Col John, of Ardvoirlich, R.A., 

Lochearnliead 

1895 Stewart, John, Bochasile, Callander 
1882 Stewart, Joseph, Crmnlarich, Stirling 

1889 Stirling, Arckd., of Keir, Dunblane 
1889 Stirling, James, Wliiteston, Braco 
1879 Stirling, Col. Patrick, of Kippendavie, 

Dunblane 

1882 Wallace, John, of Glasscngall, Dunblane 
1885 Watters,Tlios.,Glenample, Lochearnliead 
1861 Williamson, Col. D. R., of Lawers, Crieff 

1896 Willison, James, Acham, Killin 

1864 Wilson, Alex., Alford House, Dunblane 
1875 Wilson, John, Lecropt, Bridge of Allan 
1898 Wyllie, Thomas, Stock bridge, Dunblane 


STIRLING. 

1864 Aitken, John G., Southfield, Stirling 
1878 Ailkenhcad, Win., Roughlands, Carron 
1898 Alexander, John, Cornton Vale, Bridge 
of Allan 

1875 Baird, Hugh, Auchenbowie House, Ban¬ 

nockburn 

1876 Best, John, Inveravon, Polwont 


Admitted 

1877 Binnie, Thomas, Auction Mart, Falkirk 
1882 Blair, Robert, lnversnaid Hotel, Loch 
Lomond 

1886 Bolton, Edwin, West Plean, Bannock¬ 
burn 

1858 Bolton, J. C., of Carbrook, Larbert 

1888 Brown, Charles, Kerse Estate Office, 

Falkirk 

1882 Brown, John, Brownville, Kilsyth 
1882 Brown, John A. H., of Quarter, Dunipace 
1897 Buchan, Robert, Dalgrain, Falkirk 
1897 Buchanan, Andrew 0., Whitehouse, 
Stirling 

1877 Buchanan, D. M. B., of Boqulian, Kil* 
learn 

1877 Buchanan, John, Gartuoss, Killcarn 
1876 Buclianan, Robert, Blairquosh, Strath- 

blane 

1876 Buchanan, Robt., Lettre Farm, Killeara 
1869 Bulloch, Archibald, Milliken, Maryliill 
1882 Buntinc, J. R., Sheritf-Subt., Stirling 
1891 Cairns, William, Muirpark, Cambus 
3882 Campbell, Capt. Henry J. Fletcher, R.N., 
Boqukan, Kippen, Stirling 

1878 Christie, Janies, Coxetbill, St Ninians 

1894 Clarkson, Robert, Avondale, Polmont 
1882 Couper, James, Craigforth, Stirling 
1857 Dalgleish, John J., Braukston Grange, 

Bogside Station, Stirling 

1895 Dallas, James, 13 Rosebery Place, Stir¬ 

ling 

1894 Dempster, John, Logie Cottage, Airthrey, 
Bridge of Allan 

1894 Dick, James, Ballinton, Kippen Station 
lb64 Douie, J. R L., 10 Drummond Place, 
Stirling 

1890 Drummond, James W., Seed and Nurs¬ 

ery Establishment, Stirling 

1891 Drysdale, John, Fairfield, Kippen 

18S5 Duncan, J. Dalryinple, Meiklewood, 
Stirling * 

I860 Edmond, David, of Ballocliruin, Balfron 

1881 Edmond, John, Galaumir, Bannockburn 

1889 Edmonhtunf, Sir Arckd., of Duntreath, 

Bart., Col/ium, Kilsyth 
1862 Erskine, H. D., of Cardross, Stirling 

1882 Ewing, A. E. Orr, of Ballikinrain, Kill- 

earn 

1897 Fmlayson, Win., Throsk, Stirling 

1890 Fisher, Daniel, of Ballamenach, Buck* 

lyvie 

1864 Fleming, James, Carmuirs, Falkirk 
IsuOfForbes, WiDiam, of Callendar, Falkirk 

1893 Fotlieringham, Kobt., Southfield, Kippen 

Station 

1888 Fraser, John, Balfunning, Drymen 
1880 Galbraith, J., Croy Cunningham, Now 
Killcarn Station 

1873 Galbraith, T. L., Town-Clerk, Stirling 
1897 Gillespie, W. W., Kersie Bank, South 
Alloa 

18'.>4 Graham, Donald, of Airthrey, Bridge of 
Allan 

1894 Graham, Donald N., Airthrey Castle, 

Bridge of Allan 

1894 Graham, Jas. D., Airthrey Castle, 
Bridge of Allan 

1873 Gray, Andrew, West Plean, Bannock¬ 
burn 

1873 Gray, James, Kersie Mains, Stirling 

1891 Gray, James, jun., Birkenwood, Gargun- 

nock 

1897 Grigor, John, Factor,’ Sauchie Burn, 

Stirlin^ 

1872 Guild, And., Rhoders, Alva 

1808 Hamilton, C. Ji., of Duumore Park, 
Larbert 

L858 Hannay, John, of Caimliill, Stirling 

1873 Henderson, A. W., Bridge of Allan 

1898 Inglis, Alex., Kepdarrooh, Gargunnock 
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Admitted 

1801 Inglis, Robt., Patrickstone, Gargunnock 
1881 Jam-ay, William, Wester Barnego, Benny 

1877 Jardine, Wm,, Bogside, Fintry 
3884 Kay, Andrew, Little Kerse, Kippen 

1875 Kay, Charles, Mill Farm, Gargunnock 

1881 Kay, Robert, Mains Farm, Gargunnock 

1878 Ker, T. Ripley, of Dougalston, Miln- 

gavie 

1868 King, C. M., Autermony House, Milton 

of Campsie 

1857 Kino, Sir James, of Campsie, Bart., 
Bothwell Castle, Bothwell 
1894 Kinross, Henry (J. Gartshore A Sons, 
Grain Merchants), Graham ston 
1864 Kinross, John, St Leonards, Causway- 
hcad, Stirling 

1807 Lander, Thomas Eaton, Arngomery, 
Kippen 

1864 Lang, John, Bcild, Gargunnock 

1869 Learinonth, T. L., of Paik Hall, Folmont 

1884 Learinonth, Wm., Bowhouse, Grange¬ 

mouth 

1891 Lowe, P. It., ltockvale, Bridge of Allan 
1873 M‘Alpine, James, Springfield, Stirling 
1873 M'Caull, Peter, Knockhill, Bridge of 
Allan 

1857 M‘Failan, Lieut.-Col. John W., of Bal- 
lcncleroch, Campsie Glen 

1894 M'Farlane, Parian, Shore Wharf, Stirling 
1891 Macfarlane, James, Oxhill, Bucklyvie 
1891 Maefarlane, Parlane, Darnley House, 

Queen’s Road, Stirling 

1886 Macfarlane, Robt. C., Greenburn, Boune 
1864 M'Indoe, Robert, Lochbank House, 

Lennoxtown 

1882 Mackay, John, Eaglcton, Bridge of Allan 
1891 M'Keieh, William, Woodend, Bucklyvie 

1889 Mackenzie, Robert, yr. of Caldarvan, 

Westerton, Bridge of Allan 
3891 M'Kerracher, Darnel, Raploch, Stirling 
1873 M* Lachlan, Archi., 32Queen St., Stirling 

1887 M‘Laren, B., Cornton, Bridge of Allan 
1891 M'Laren, James, Bandoatli, Stirling 

1885 M'Lareu, J. T., Factor, Polmaise, Stir- 

ling 

1895 M'Laren, Peter, Cornton, Biidgc of 

Allau 

1880 Malcolm, W. T., Dunmore, Airth Station, 

Stirliug 

1882 Melville, John H., Ernlen, Falkirk 

1890 Mitchell, David, Milliield, I’olmont 
1800 Moir, Alastair E. Graham, of Leckie, 

Gargunnock 

1881 Moir, Alex., Nether Carae, Gargunnock 
1876*tMoNTuosL, The Duke of, Buchanan 

Castle, Drymen 

1876 More, John, Fordhead, Kippen 

1882 Morries-Stuimg, J. M., G< gar, Stirling 
1873 Morrison, Jiimes M., Banker, Stirling 
1880 Morton, David, 1 Pitt Terrace, Stirling 
lsOlfMuiray, James, Cat ter House, Drymen 
1863 Murray, Lt.-Col. Jn.,of Polmaise,Stirling 
1895 Murray, W. Watson, Cattor House, Dry- 

men 

1873 Paton, John, of Viewforth, Stirling 
1873 Patrick, James, Queenzieburn, Kilsyth 
1895 Peareth, John Lennox, Lenuox Castle, 
Campsie Glen, Stirlingshire 


Admitted 

1864 Philp, Robt., Royal Hotel, Bridge of Allan 

1881 Pollock, J. J., of Auchineden, Strath- 

blane 

1887 Pullar, Edmund, Coneyhill House, 
Bridge of Allan 

1883 Rankin, Robert, Inchterf, Kirkintilloch 
1868 Rankme, R. W., Rosebank, Falkirk 
1891 Rawding, George, Bridgehaugli, Stirling 

1882 Ronnie, James, Corrie, Kilsyth 

1899 Ronnie, William, Parkhead, Slamannan 
1852 Ritchie, Wm., West Plean, Stirling 
1873 Sands, James, Grcenfoot, Gargunnock 
18S1 Scott, Rev. John, Camelon Manse, Falkirk 

1884 Scott, Thomas, South Woodend, Bonny- 

bridge 

1872 Scoular, John, Crook, Stirling 

1881 Slessor, Rev. Alexander, The Manse, 
Balfron 

1893 Smith, James Kemp (Messrs Kemp & 
Nicholson), Stirling 

1889 Specdie, John C., Stirling 

1881 Stkuart, Sir Alan H. Seton, of Touch, 

Bart., Stirling 

1897 Stevenson, Arch., Golden Lion Hotel, 
Stirling 

1882 Stevenson, John, Gatcside, Benny 

J879 Stewart, M. II. Shaw, of Carnoek, M.P., 
Larbert 

1868 Stirling, Sir C. E. F., of Glorat, Bart., 
Milton of Campsie 

1867 Stirling, James, of Garden, Kippen 
lb05 Stirling, Col. John S., of Gargunnock, 
Stirling 

1897 Sutherland, RobertM.,Wallside,Falkirk 

1873 Taylor, James, Buchanan, Drymen 

1890 Ta> loi, R., Craighead, Blairdrummond, 

Stirling 

1877 Taylor, Robert, Solicitor, Stirling 
1879 Thomson, James, Coarli Works, Stirling 

1897 Thomson, Robt., Queenshaugh, Stirling 
1873 Thomson, William, Nyaad, Stirling 
1881 Turnbull, James, Camock Smithy, Lar¬ 
bert 

1875 Urc, George, Wheatlands, Bonnybndge 
1875 Ure, George R., Hope Park, Bonnybriago 

1898 Wallace, T. DouglaB, Callendar Estates 

Office, Falkirk 

1873 Walls, Robert, Kerse Mills, Stirling 
1S90 Waters, J. C. Dun, of Craigton, Balfron 
1877 Watson, John, Skipperton, Denny 
1871 Waugh, Allan, Avonbndge, Falkirk 
1864 Wilson, Alexander, Bannockburn House, 
Bannockburn 

1881 Wilson, David, of Carbeth, Killeam 
lst’>4 Wilson, E. L,, Bannockburn 
1859 Wilson, John, of Auchmeck, Killeam 
1896 Wilson, John E., Burnside, Alva 
1881 Wilson, William, Viewforth House, Ban¬ 
nockburn 

1891 Wilson, William Ralph, Hill Park, Ban¬ 

nockburn 

1891 Yellowlees, Robert, 1C Victoria Square, 
Stirling 

1867 Young, Andrew, 4 Clarendon Place, Stir¬ 
ling 

1873 Young, William, Taylorton, Stirling 
1896 Yuillc, Andrew B., Bellevue, Bridge of 
Allan 
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4.—EDINBURGH DISTRICT. 


EMBRACING THE 

COUNTIES OF EDINBURGH, HADDINGTON, AND LINLITHGOW. 


EDINBURGH. Admitted 

Admitted 1897 Brown.Alex.. Pinkie Mains, Musselburgh 


1878 Adam, Robert, 2 Gilsland Road, Edin¬ 

burgh 

1859 Ainslie, David, of Costcrton, Blackslnels 

1848 Am&lie, John, 2 Greenbank Terrace 
1885 Aitchi&on, Lieut.-CoL, of Drummore, 

Musselbuigh 

1877 Aitken, Dr A. P M 8 Clyde Street 
1864 Aitken, T., 11 Hope Stieet, Poitobello 

1860 Ail ken, T., 5 Grosvenor Ciescent 

1889 Alexander, A., o4 St Audiew Square 

1875 Allan, James, jun., s Oxford Tenaec 

1873 Allan, John, 22 fet Albans Road 

1892 Adlan, Thomas, Clifton, Mid-Calder 

1893 Allison, James, Clay lands, Ratho 
1881 Amour, John, Crainond Bridge 
1877 Anderson, Cliailes, 377 High Stieet 
1884 Anderson, J, R., W.S., 52 Palmerston 

Place 

1884 Anderson, R. K , 377 High Street 

1881 Andeisou, W. M , Belmont, Dalkeith 
187J Audiew, Robort, 83 Haymaikei Teiraee 
1855 Archbald, T , of V lewbank, Lasswade 

1876 Archbald, T B., 36 Craigimllai Park 
1869 Archibald, James, Oveishielb, Stow 
1869 Archibald, John, Overshiels, Stow 
1887 Armstiong. W J., 57 Manor Place 

1877 Auld, Petci, 31 Warrendei Paik Road 

1894 Babington, William, 110 Georgt btieet 

1893 Bailey, Col. F., Piofessor ot Forestry, 

Edinburgh University, 7 Diummond 
Place 

1894 Baird, Archibald, M.R.C V.S , 40 York 

Place 

1876 Baird, Colm C., V.S.. Clyde Street 

1879 Balfour, Piofessor I B., Inverleith 

House 

1861 Bathgate, James, Middleton Lime Woi ks, 

Gorebndge 

1875 Bayhy, Giorgc, 7 Randolph Crescent 

1882 Belfroge, A. J., Durham House, Porto- 

bollo 

1871 Belfiage, A. W., C.E. (of Colliston, Klu- 
ross-shire), 1 Eiskint Place 

1849 Belfrage, J., 40 Ciaigmillar Paik 

1895 Bell, David, 6 Bank .Street, Leith 
1805 Bernard, John Mackay, 26 Chestti St. 
1801 Black, A D. M., W.S , 28 Castle Street 

1862 Blackwood, William, 45 George Street 

1874 Blair, John, W.S., 9 Ettnck Road 
1879 Blair, Patrick, W.B., 19 Amalie Place 
1861 Blues, Andrew A., 8 North Mansion 

House Road 

1899 Blyth, Benjamin Hall, C.E., 17 Palmer¬ 
ston Place 

1846 Bortliwick, John, of Crookston, Henoi 
1897 Brand, David, 13 Royal Teiraco 
1857 Brockley, Robert M., Gourlaw, Rosowell 
1848 Brodic, James C., 6 Dean Teiraee 

1890 Brodie, William Alex. G., 15 Rutland 

Square 


1898 Brown, Geoige Mitchell, 46 West Regis¬ 

ter Street 

1881 Brown, Richard, C.A., 23 St Andrew 

Square 

1892 Biown, Robert, Ormiston Villa, Kirk- 
newton 

1882 Brown, Wm., Currietale, Curne 

189S Biown, William, Gogirbank, Uermibton 

1877 Bruce, E., 26 Groenbide Place 

1878 Bryce, And., Ciaigentmny, Edmbuigh 

1894 Biyden, Robert, 55 Geoige Street 

1853*tBut cm utH and The 

Duko oi, K.T., Dalkeith House, Dal¬ 
keith 

1380 Buchau, Alex., LL.D , 42 Henot Row 
1882 Buchunan, Ben., Spimgbank, Coistor* 
phine 

1892 Buchanan, Charles, Land Stowaid, Peui- 

cuik 

1872 Buchanan, John, C E., 21 George Stieel 
1394 Buchanan, Robeit, Livingstoji Mill, 
Livingston, Mid-Caldti 
1884 Burn, C. M. P, Pustonlicld House, 
Edinburgh 

1888 Buink j, W. F , 24 Ainslie Place 

1807 Burns, Andrew, Westei Not ton, Ratho 
1867 Burton J Tait, of Toxsidc, Gon budge 
1384 Byies, Wm , Baadsmill, l\est Calder 
137b Cuucl, Alex M‘Nccl, 35 How aid Place 
18S Can ns, IN in., Dan y man, Fountambiidge 
18S7 Callaudei, Heniy, of Preston Hall, Dal¬ 
keith 

1876 Campbbxi , Hir Aichd. S. L., of Sue coth. 
Bait., 23 Moray Flit e 

1889 Campbell, Aithur, 4 Randolph Crescent 

1889 Campbell, Geoige, W b , 51 Castlt Street 
1805 Campbell, James, lllieston, Mid-Calder 

1890 Campbell, P. W., W.S., 1 Noitli Char¬ 

lotte Stieet 

1839 Caifrae, Geo , C K , 1 Erbkino Place 

1893 Charters, John (Drummond Brothers), 

17 Giecnside Place 

1887 Cluenc, Frol , 2<> Cbarloltc Square 

1899 Chiene, Uall C , C A , 67 Gioigt, Stieet 
1862 Chnstie, C. J., 6 Glenorchy Teriac* 

1884 Chustie, Wm., Biaemar, Whiteliouse 

Tci lace 

1895 Clay, Alexander Thomson, W.S., 24 

Charlotte Square 

1854 Clay, John, 8 Magdala Orescent 
1876 Cli kk, Sir George Douglas, of Penicuik, 
Bart. 

1894 Connell, Isaac, Secret ary. Chamber of 

Agriculture, 52 Hanover Street 

1884 Cook, Charles, W.S., 61 Castle Stieet 
1882 Cook, Henry, W.S , 61 Castle Street 
1892 Cook, James, Armston, Gorebndge 

1885 Cook, Wm. Home, O.A.,42 Castle Street 
1866 Oousm, George, 140 Punces Stieet 
1860 Cowan, C. W., of Logan House, Penicuik 
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Edinburgh District. 


Admitted 

1898 Cowan, David, 22 St Andrew Square 

1872 CJowan, George, Valleyfield, Penicuik 
1858 Cowan, Sir John, or Boeslack, Milton 

Bridge 

1879 Cowan, John, W.S., 12 mil Street 
1879 Cowan, John, 13 South St Andrew St. 

1893 Cox, Charles T., W.S., 9 Buckingham 

Tsrr&c'o 

1892 Cox, Robert, of Gorgic, M.P., 34 Drum- 

slieugh Gardens 

1896 Crabbie, George, of Blairhoyle, 56 Pal¬ 

merston Place 

1863fCRAia, Sir J. H. Gibson, of Riccarton, 
Bart., Currie— Honorary Treasurer 
1877 Craig, Dr William, 71 Bruntsfield Place 

1897 Craig, Wm. Cumming, 48 Moray Place 
1888 Cranston, Robert, 28 Lauriston Placo 

1894 Crichton, David, 89 Princes Street 

1849 Crichton, Hew Hamilton, W.B., 13 

Nelson Street 

1894 Crichton, Wm., Parduvine, Gorebridge 
1858 Crombie, Alex., University Club, Princes 
Street 

1883 Ci oss, Adam P., Bowling Green Street, 
Leith 

1897 Cumming, Robert, 52 Hanover Street 
1870 Cunningham, C., V.S., Slateford 

1894 Cunningham, Lawrence, Tliornbank, 
Jumper Greou 

1898 Cunynoiiam, Sir Wm. Dick, of Prcston¬ 

field, Bart , 7 Melville Crescent 

1873 Curror, P. R., Mvrcsidc, Edinburgh 

1875 Dalgleish, Geo., Rosebery Mains, Gore- 

bridge 

1882 Dallas, D. F., S.S.C., 27 Charlotte Square 
1862 DAiiRVMi'Lr, Sir Charles, of New Hailes, 

Bart., M.P., Mussel burgh 
1873 Dalziel, George, W.S., 06 Queen Street 
1888 Dftlztel, William, Muirhoused>ke, West 
Calder 

1896 Darling, Hon. Lord Stormonth, 10 Great 
Stuart Street 

1877 Davidson, James I., Saughton Mains, 
Corstorphine 

1850 Davidson, W. J., 32 Drtnnsheugh Gar¬ 

dens 

1888 Davidson, W. S., 51 Castle Street 
1896 Deans, John II., 62 Gnat King Street 

1877 Dewar, Janies Cumming, of Vogrie, Ford 

1883 Dewar, John R. W., V.H., Principal Dick 

Veterinary College, 8 Clyde Street 

1893 Dick, Thomas, Wester Causewayend, 

Kirknewton 

1884 Dickson, James, Damlioad, Loanhead 

1879 Dickson, T. G., 3 North St David Street 

1878 Dickson, W. T., W.S., 11 Hill Street 
1866 Dobbie, John M*IIutehrn, Campeud, 

Dalkeith 

1898 Dobbin, Leonard, Ph.D., 7 Cobdcti Road 

1889 Dods, Arclid., Poitou I’urm, Lasswadc 
1884 Douglas, James, Comdand, Dalkeith 
185b Dowell, Alex., 13 Palmerston Place 
1869 Downic, Hay, Corstorphine 

1894 Drummond, Sir James II. Williams, of 

Hawthornden, Bart., Lasswade 
1884 Duncan, Peter, Kskbank, Dalkeith 

1876 Duncan, William, S.S.C., 18 York Place 
1887 Duudas, David, Advocate, 7 St. Colme 

Street 

1893 Dundas, Capt Robert, yr. of Arniston, 
Gorebridge 

1878 Dundas, Ralph, W.R., 16 St Andrew Sq. 
1847 Dundas, Sir Robert, of Arniston. Bart., 
Gorebridge 

1880 Dundas, William J., C.S., 16 St Andrew 

Square 

1872 Dunlop, George, W.S., 20 Castle Street 

1877 Dunn, Malcolm, The Gardens, Dalkoith 
1858 Durie, David, 1 Queensferry Gardens 

1878 Dykes, James, Quicken, Penicuik 


Admitted 

1874 Edgar, John, Kirkettle, Roslin 

1877 Elder, James, Rodinglaw, Currie 

1892 Elder, Samuel, Whitehill Mains, Mussel¬ 

burgh 

1867 Elphinstonr, Hon. E. B., Inveresk 
Lodge, Musselburgh 

1898 Elphinhtone, Lord, Carberry Tower, 
Musselburgh 

1876 Ferguson, Arehd. A., 196 High Street, 

Portobello 

1803 Ferguson, John, 9 Royal Crescent 

1875 Fornie, James A., Smeaton, Dalkeith 
1869 Finlay, John H., W.S., Register House 

1878 Fisher, Donald, Whitohill, Rosewell 
1S90 Fisher, Thomas, Whitehill, Rosewell 
1895 Fleming, C. J. N., Fettes College 

1864 Fleming, Jamos Nicol, 40 Drummond 
Place 

1882 Fleming, Jaa. S., 16 Grosvenor Crescent 

1893 Fleming, John, Coates, Fenicuik 

1875 Fletcher, John D., 6 Barnton Terrace, 
Blackhall 

1878 Ford, G., Saughton Hall Mains, Gorgie 

1893 Ford, Jas., Saughton Hall Mains, Gorgic 

1873 Forgan, Andrew, 10 Claremont Terrace 

1863 Forrest, Peter, The Hird, Braid Avenue 

1877 Foulis, David, 61 George Street 
1808 Fraser, Alex., Canonmills Lodge 

1894 Gardner, Adam, Melville Grange, 

Gilmerton 

1855 Gardner, R., 12 Claremont Terrace 

1877 Gardner, William, East Langton, Mid- 

Calder 

1886 Garson, Win., W.S., 5 Albyn Place 

1887 Geddes, G. H., 21 Young Street 

1892 Gibson, A. H., 5 Crawford Road—Free 

Life Member 

1886 Gibson, Rev. John, 22 Regent Terrace 

1895 Gibson, Thomas R., Bainficld Iron 

Works, Fountainbridgc 
1847 Gii/lespte, Sir John, W.S., 53 Northum¬ 
berland Street 

1890 Gilmour, Major R. Gordon, of Craig* 
miliar, Edinburgh 

1R9G Glendiuning, George E., Hatton Mains, 
Kirknewton 

1869tGlendiiining, G. R., Hatton Mains, Kirk- 
newton 

1874 Glcndinning, J. P., Overshiels, Mid- 

Calder 

1896 Glendiuning, Patrick B., Hatton Mains, 

Kirknewton 

1805 Goldie, R. G. M., 3 Comely Green Place 

1893 Gordon, A. A., 1 Coates Gardens 
1893 Graham, David, Leyden, Kirknewton 

1861 Gray, James, Braehead Mains, Cramond 

Bridge 

1884 Gray, James, IJarperigg, Kirknewton 

1878 Gray, Robert Smith, Southfield, Dud- 

dmgston 

1877 Grcig, R. M., Fountainbridge 
1889 Grey, John Edward, 20 Lauriston Place 
1893 Guild, Alexander, Greenhead, Pencait- 
land (2 Thistle Court) 

1877 Gulland, W. J., Monkton Hall, MnBsel- 
burgh 

1897 Guthrie, Patrick H., 4 Clifton Terrace 

—Free Life Memlter 

1869 Hagart, J. V., W.S., 140 Princes Street 

1864 Halkett, Lieut.-Col. J. C., of Cramond 
1873 Hamilton, Robert, 18 Waterloo Place 
1864 Hamilton, Wm., of Cairns, Kirknewton 
1843 Handyside, W., 21 Magdala Crescent 
1884 Harper James, Fordcl, Dalkeith 

1871 Harper, William, Sheriffhall Mains, Dal¬ 
keith 

1862 Hay, James, 9 Castlo Street 

1893 Hay, Robert, Bailie, Huntly Street, 
Canonmills 

1893 Henderson, Allan M., 4 Charlotte Place 




Admitted 

1876 Henderson, John, O.A., 40 Leamington 
Terrace 

1800 Henderson, Robert, Craigie, Cramond 
Bridge 

1862 Hendrie, John, 7 Murrayfleld Avenue 
1876 Herdman, j 3. A, West Pilton House, 
Davidson's Mains 

1868 Higgins, Robert, 4 Garscube Terrace, 
Murrayfleld 

1800 Hill, James Barr Stevenson, Carlowrie, 
Cramond Bridge 

1876 Hogg, Robert, lb Ann Street 

1880 Hogg, Thos., Oxenford Mains, Dalkeith 
1868 Hood, Archibald, Rosewell 
1878 Hope, Sir Alexander, of Pinkie, Bart., 
Kingston Grange, Liberton 
1848 Hope, Jas., of Belmont, Murrayfleld 

1877 Hope, James Edward, New Club 

1864 Howe, Alex., W.S., 32 Charlotte Square 
1877 Hunter, J.,juu., Woodhall Mams, Juni¬ 
per Green 

1894 Hunter, John, 29 Chambers Street 

1868 Hunter, Wm. B., Aracan Cottage, Mus¬ 

selburgh 

1872 Hutchison, J. T., 12 Douglas Crescent 

1876 Hutchison, Thos., Broomhills, Loanhead 

1877 Inch, Robert, 1 Victoria Street 

1869 Inglis, A. W., 30 Aborcromby Place 
1884 Inglis, H. H., W.S., 8 North St David St. 
1899 Inglis, Joseph, W.S., 110 George Street 

1887 Innes, John C., W.S., 32 Queen Street 

1898 Irons. George Campbell, Spittal, Peni¬ 

cuik 

1872 Jack, Gavin, Hwanston, Lothianburn 
1860 Jack, Samuel, Crichton Mams, Dalkeith 
1869 Jack, Thomas, Hcrmiston, Curne 
1886 Jameson, Andrew, 14 Moray Place 
1860 Jamieson, G. A., C.A., 24 St Andrew Sq. 
1874 Jamieson, J. A., W.S., 66 Queen Stieet 

1868 Jamieson, Wm. H., 4 Danube Street 

1869 Jeflrey, David, 14 Randolph Crescent 
1880 Jenkinson, A. D., 10 Princes Street 
1872 Johnson, W. H., Tweed VilLa, Relugas 

Road 

1852 Johnston, Alex., Hailes, Slateford 

1894 Johnston, Henry, Advocate, 33 Moray PI. 

1862 Jones, Charles Digb}, 12 Chester Street 

1863 Kay, Wm., Broomieknowe, Lasswade 
1893 Keith, Davidson, 65 George Street 
1860 Kenuaway, Robt., 10 Middleby Street 

1888 Kerr, George, 6 St Colme Street 

1889 Kerr, Thomas, W.S., 16 Hill Street 
1872 King, James, West Mills, Oolinton 

1871 King, J. F., Chambers Stieet 

1897 Kirk, W. J., 40 Palmerston Place 

1896 Kirkwood, W. H., Lothian Bridge, Dal¬ 
keith 

1896 Laidlay, Alfred Hope, 4 Eglinton Ores. 
1877 Lamg, Alex., S.S.C., 59 Manor Place 
1874 Laing, William, 110 Easter Road, Leith 
1893 Laird, Robert, 17 Frederick Street 
1884 Lamond, Robert, Malcolmstonc, Currie 

1895 Larnont, James, 9 Howe Street 

1899 Lauder, Alex., Goshen, Musselburgh 

1877 Laurence, P., 50 Frederick Street 

1872 Lawrio, John W., Ashbank, Gorebridge 
1872 Lawrie, Thos., Espcrston, Gorebridge 

1878 Lee, A. H., 58 Manor Place 
1863 Lee, John, 10 St Albans Road 

1863 Lees, Richard, 45 Warrender Park Road 
1878 Lindsay, Hugh, Glebe House, Dalkeith 
1684 Lindsay, Robert, Kaunas Lodge, Muiray- 
fleld 

1889 Lindsay, W. P., W.S., 16 Queen Street 
1866 Lockhart, R., jun., 20 Polwarth Terrace 
1884 Logan, C. B., W.S., 23 Queen Street 
1872 Loney, Peter, 6 Carlton Street— Free 
Lye Member , 1892 

1874 Lothian, M. J., Redwood, Spylaw Road 

1898 Loudon, John, Muldron, Fauldhouse 


Admitted 

1891 Lowe, W. D., W.S., 66 Queen Street 

1889 Lowson, James G. F., Polton, Mid- 

Lothian 

1872 Lyal, William, 7 Comiston Gardens 
1869 Macadam, Dr S., Surgeons’ Hall 

1884 Macadam, Prof. W. Ivison, Surgeons’ Hall 
1874 McCallum, A. I., 19 Grassmarket 

1864 M‘Candlish, John M., 27 Drumsheugh 

Gardens 

1869 M‘Culloeh, R. C., 16 Brougham Street 

1883 Macdonald, Jamos, 8 George IV. Bridge 

—Secretary of the Society 
1886 Macdonald, R. B., Granton Mains, Edin. 
1882 MacDougall, J. Patten, 89 Heriot Row 

1870 M‘Dowall, Andrew, Harelaw, Currie 

1878 M‘Dowall, T. N., Remote, Dalkeith 

1862 Macfle, O., of Gogarburn, Corstorphinc 

1865 Macfle, D. J., of Borthwick Hall, Heriot 

1893 Macfle, J. W., of Dreghorn, Oolinton 

1896 Macfle, R. A., Dreghorn, Oolinton 

1869 Macfle, Wm.,ofClermiston, Corstorphinc 
1877 M‘Gowan, Robert, 46 Fountamhall Road 

1870 M'Gowan, William, 46 Fountainhall Rd. 

1890 MacGregor, Donald, 45 Great Junction 

Street, Leith 

1891 M'Harrie, Stair, Oxenford, Dalkeith 

1884 Mackay, W. B., 17 Lennox Street 

1869 Mackenzie, A. K., of Ravelrig, 19 Gros- 

venor Crescent 

1870 Mackenzie, A. D., 6 Hartington Gardens 
1884 Mackenzie, D. F., Morton Hall, Liberton 
1848 Mackenzie, John, New Club 

1879 Mackenzie, John, W.S., 16 Royal Circus 
ls4S Mackenzie, J. Ord, W.S., 9 Hill Stieet 

1897 Mackenzie, Stewart, 37 Sliandon Crescent 

1892 M'Kmnon, George, Melville Castle, Lass- 

wade 

1896 Maekmnon, William, 144 Princes Street 

1892 Maclagan, Philip R. D., 8t Catherine’s, 

Lilierton 

1863 Maclagan, Prof. Sir Douglas, 28 IlOriot 

Row 

1873 Maclagan, R C., M.D., 5 Coates Crescent 

1896 M‘Laren, J. D. M., e/o D. M‘Laron & 

Co., Leith 

1897 Maclean, A. D., 10 Grecnhill Park 

1897 M‘Lean, Allan T. L., 62 Polwarth 
Terrace 

1894 M‘Leod, A. G., 48 CaBtle Street 

lb93 Macmillan, John, Corstorphme Hill 
House 

18S3 Macpherson, C. E. W., C.A., 6 North St 
David Street 

1856 Macjilierbon, John, c/o Mrs Leighton, 
5 Forbes Road 

1893 Madder, J. W., 4 Elcho Terrace, Porto- 

bello 

1896 Mam, James, Corn Exchange Buildings 

1880 Marshall, Rev. Theodore, 19 Coates 

Gardens 

1874 Martin, J., 38 Lauriston Place 
1867fMartin, John M. (lateof Auohcndennan), 

32 Ann Street 

1880 Massie, W. H., 1 Waterloo Place 

1875 Mather, Edward, The Lee, Edinburgh 
1899 Mather, Matthew, Silverknowes, David¬ 
son^ Mains 

1869 Melrose, Patrick, Tower House, Tower 

Street, Portobello 

1894 Melville, Viscount, Melville Castle, 

T »t4 acrvfftfil t* 

188G Melville, G. F., Moray Place 
1803 Menzics, D., C.E., 89 York Place 

1871 Menzies, Robert, S.S.C., 23 York Place 

1870 Menzies, Wm. J , W.S., 123 George Street 
1870 Merncks, H. J., The Retreat, Black- 

shiels 

1884 Metbven, John, 6 Bellevue Crescent 
. 1892 Mettam, A. E., Veterinary College, 8 
I Clyde Street 
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Admitted 

1882 Mill, George, 44 Frederick Street 

1807 Millar, Thomas J., C. A., 80 York Place 

1808 Milligan, J. M., 5 Royal Terrain 

1883 Milne, Alex., 82 Hanover Street 

1860 Mitchell, Wm., S.S.C., 11 South Char¬ 
lotte Street 

1892 Moffat, James, 48 Castle Street 

1876 Moir, Peter, 74 Nicolson Street 

1885 Monoreiff, Hon. Jas. W., C Ainslie PL 

1866 Moncrieff, D. 8., W.8., 24 George Squaie 

1884 Morton, Thomas, Redheugh, Gorebridge 

1886 Morton, The Earl of, Dalmalioy, Wilkie- 

ston 

1887 Mungle, John T., West Calder 

1891 Munro, Duncan, 3 Dalrymple Place—Free 
Life Member 

188C Munro, John C., yr. of March bank, 
Balerno 

1880 Munro, William, of Marchbank, Balerno 
1898 Murdoch, John, Roscmount, Eskbank 
1870 Mure, Win. J., New Club, Princes Street 
3881 Murray, Captain A. B., 11 Grosvenor St. 
1880 Murray, Lieut.-Col. C. 8., 148 Wanender 
Park Road 

1877 Murrav, The Right Hon. A. G., Q.C., 

M.P., Lord Advocate, 7 Rothesay Ter. 
1876 Murray, R. W. E., Blackford Houfie, 
Blackford Avenue—Free Life Member 

1867 Muriay, Thomas, Braidsood, Penicuik 
1890 Murray, T. M., W.S., 12 Lennox Street 

1885 Murray, Win. Hugh, W.S., 48 Castle St. 
1890 Mylno, James, W.S , 36 Castle Street 

1888 Naisnuth, R. T., 2 Ethel Ter., Plewlands 

1893 Nisbet, Robert, Kingsknowes, Slateford 
1847 Nisbett, J. M., of Caimhill, Drum, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1860 Niven, A. T., C.A., 16 Young Street 

1898 Noble, Eric Arthur, 4 ('omely Bank- 

Free Life Member 

1862 Norie, H. H., Union Bank, Edinburgh 
1883 Oliver, James, 11 Claremont Terrace 
1876 Ovens, William R., Leith 
1874 Park, Ebenezer, Greensule Lane 
1874 Park, William, Brunstane, Portobello 

1889 Pate, Thomas, Windy doors, Stow 
1864 Paterson, D. A., Merchant, Leith 

1878 Paterson, James, of Bankton, Mid-Caltler 

1876 Paterson, J. T. S., Coltbridge House, 

Edinburgh 

1877 Paterson, Richard L., Mendowspott, 

Dalkeith 

1869 Paterson, Thos., W.S., 81a George Street 

1890 Patten, Hugh, W.S., 42 Castle Street 

1880 Paul, George M , O.8., 16 St Andrew Sq. 

1897 Peet, John O., 5 Argyle Park Terrace— 

Free Life Member 

1878 Pendreigh, George, Cateune, Gorebridge 

1894 Penman, William, Assoc. M.I.C.E., Criug- 

virw, Marchliall Hoad 

1803 Pitman, A. R. C., W.S., 48 Castle Street 

1869 Plenderloith, Arch., Blackhone, Pit not 
1894 Poole, Wm., Corn Exchange Buildings 
1866 Prentice, K. R., 6 Mayfield Terrace 

1899 Pretsoll, James Darahead, Loanhead 
1803 Pringle, D., Torquhan, Stow 

1870 Pringle, J., 6 Tipperlinn Road 

1881 Ramsay, R. G. Wardlaw, of Whitehill, 

Rosewell 

1890 Ramsay. William, of Bowland, Stow 
1874 Rankine, Prof. John, 23 Amslic Tlace 

1887 Readman, J. B., 4 Lindsay Place 

1898 Reid, James, W S., Drem, East Lothian 

(2 Thistle Court) 

1888 Renwick, Andrew, East Pilton, Edin¬ 

burgh 

1879 Renwick, Wm., Meadowfleld, Corstor- 

phine 

1871 Richmond, Thomas, Conservative Club, 

Princes Street 

1877 Riddell, A., 6 Grassmarket 


Admitted 

1869 Ritchie, Charles, S.S.C., 20 Hill Street 

1898 Ritchie, 0. (T. Bernard & Co.), 15 

Straiton Place, Portobello 

1877 Ritchie, D., 69 Elm Row 

1866 Ritchie, W., of Middleton, Gorebridge 

1853 Ritchie, W., Woolmet, Dalkeith 

1896 Robertson, Andrew, Kensworth Lodge, 
Polwarth Terrace 

1854 Robertson, J. A., C.A., 83 Charlotte Sq. 

1876 Robertson, Lieut.-Col. James C., United 

Service Club 

1889 Robertson, Rt. Hon. J. P. B., Lord Jus- 

tiee-Gcneval, 19 Drumslieugh Gardens 

1873 Rodgie, Henry, St Clement’s Wells, 

Musselburgh, N.B. 

1893 Ross, Alex., Edinburgh Live Stock Mart 

1886 Russell, A., Inchdrcwer House, Colinton 

1899 Russell, A. M., 29 Grassmarket 

1893 Russell, Sir James Alex., Woodville, 
Canaan Lane 

1860 Rutherford, G., Monteath’s Houses, 
Gorebridge 

1887 Rutherford, Richard, V.S., Bread Street 
]h80 St Clair, J. S., Musselburgh 

1804 Sanderson, Wm., Mount Lothian, Esk¬ 

bank 

1S92 Sanford, Major Charles Hemy, Beoslack, 
Milton Bridge 

1875 Scott, Alex., 3 Bellfield, Portobello 
1891 Scott, Rev. Arch., D.D., 16 Rothosay 
Place —Chaplain to the Society 
1848 Reton, Geo., Conservative Club, Princes 
Street 

1S89 Bhiells, James, Muiihouse, Stow 

1898 Simpson, Mark F., Duddingston Farm, 

Portobello 

1878 Simpson, Thomas, Duddingston Farm, 

Portobello 

1874 Simson, C 8., 47 Queen Street 

1860 Skiuner, W., of Corra, W.S., 35 George 

Square 

1846 Skirving, R Scot, 29 Drummond Place 
18S6 Skirving, Thos. M., Niddric Mams, Edin. 

1899 Sloan, Bailie Thomas, 3 Hart Street 

1877 Small, James, 7 Bruntsfleld Crescent 
1884 Smart, Alex., Bow, Stow 

18S0 Smart, J. C., 54 George Square 
3893 Smith Sligo, Archibald D. (of Inzievar 
and Cannyle), 5 Drnmmond Place 
1881 Smith, A. D., C.A., 4 York Place 
1872 Smith, Dr G. P., care of P. Ronaldson, 
C.A., 3a North St David Street 
1895 Smith, Harry Weddcrburn, W.S., 21a 
Duke Street 

1878 Smith, J., 89 Grassmarket 

1867 Smith, J. Turnbull, LL.D., 5 Bclgrave 

Place 

1890 Smith, Stephen, 47 George Street 

1884 Smith, Thomas H., National Bank, 
Edinburgh 

1884 Smith, William, 1 Grassmarket 
1893 Somner, George (Peter Lawson & Son, 
Limited), 1 George IV. Bridge 
1893 Stark, James, 26 Earl Grey Streot 

1805 Stedman, James, jun., Middletoun, Mid- 

Lothian 

1870 Steel, General G. Mure, c/o Messrs John 

Taylor & Sons, 110 Princes Street 

1861 Stenhouse, Jas., Turnhouse, Cramond 

Bridge 

1899 Stenhouse, John Robert, South Gyle, 
Corbtorplnne 

1898 Steuart, James Arch., Dalkeith Park, 
Dalkeith 

1884 Steuart, J. H., Seims, Kirknewton 
1893 Steuart, Thomas Elis, Stellknowe, Lead- 
bum, and 48 Palmerston Place 
1886 Stevenson David Alan, C.E., 84 George 
Street 

1881 Stewart, G. M. F., 10 Oxford Terrace 
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Lid of Members. 


Admitted 

1893 Stewart, James Robert Hunter, 4 Mbyn 

Place 

1894 Stewart, William, Dalhousie Castle, 

Bonnyrigg 

1893 Stockman, Stewart, MKCV8.8 Clyde 
Street 

1878 Stodart, J A., Broomvale, Broomle 

tn rttirn fiDuaizraY) o 

1851 Stodart, John, Calderwood Bank, Lass 
wade 

1890 Stoddart, James Edwaid, of Ilowden, 
Mid C ilder 

1878 Strathern, Robt, W S , 12 South Char 
lotte Street 

1865 Sutheiland, Jas B , S S C , 10 Windsor 

Street 

1858 Swan, James, Haytuarhet 
1858 Swan, Thomas, Haymarhet 
1889 Sydserff, John Buelian (Ruchlaw), Na 
tional Bank, 142 Princes Street 
1874 Syme, David, 1 George IV Bridge 
3876 Symington, Jas , 20 St Albans Road 
1893 Taylor, J. Pringle, Dunsmure, Corstor 
phme 

1893 Tayloi, Jas (Easter Drylaw), Bangholm 
House, Ferry Road, Edinburgh 
1884 Taylor Peter, Lochend 

1872 Taylor, Thos , Seed Merchant, Dalkeith 
1893 Tennent, David B Clark, 103 George St 
1884 Thin, John, Ferniehirst, Stow 

1874 Thoms, George Huntei, 13 Charlotte Sq 
1889 Thomson, George Munro, W S, 123 
George Street 

1858 Thomson, Janies, 53 George Street 

1895 Thomson, James, yr of Glcnpark, Bal 

emo 

1895 Thomson, J ones Wishart, ol Glenpark 

Balerno 

1870 Thomson, Lockhait & fe C , 114 G oigo 
Street 

1873 Thomson Mitchell, 0 South St Andiew 

Street 

1859 Thomson, Peter, Cont»ei vative Club, 

Princes Street 

1888 Thomson, Robert, Rusha, West C ildei 

1884 Thorburn, David, Broc khouse, Stow 

1896 Thornton, Robert Heimand, West Gaidar 

1869 Tod, James C , Curne 

1870 Tod, John W W S , 66 Queen Street 

1876 lodd, David, 2 Dick Place 

1866 Todd, Jas , 2 Mornmgside Gardens 

1893 Tobphichkn, Lord, Calder House, Mid 

Calder 

1871 Torrant e, Archibald P, Viewfleld, 

Lasswade 

1877 Torrance, T A , Camps, Wilkieston 

1894 Ton ante, T A , Kippielaw, Dalkeith 
1865 Trotter, Coutts 10 Randolph Cicsa nt 
1865 Trotter, General H , of Morton Hall, 

Liberton 

1898 Trotter, John, 376 CastlihiU— lrrei Life 
Member 

1873 Tcjkr, Dr Sir J B , Saughton H U1 
1896 Tullo, James, 2 Hanover Street 

1874 Turnbull, David, W S , 5 South Char¬ 

lotte Stieot 

1868 Tuenfr, Prof Sir W , 6 Eton Terrace 

1873 Tweedie, A G , 50 Bla< ket Place 

1893 Tytlor, James William Fiaser-, of Wood 
houselee. Mid Lothian 

1896 Usher, Frank James, Norton, Ratho 
Station 

1893 Usher, Fiederick, Norton Mams, Ratho 

1885 Usher, John, of Norton, Ratho 
1864 Veltch, Chris , 11 Rothesay Place 

1874 Waddell, A Peddle, 6 Albyn Place 
1888 Waddell, George, 4 St Andrew Square 

1867 Wakelm, John, Oil Mills, Musselburgh 
1877 Walcot, John, Craiglockhart Hydro 

pathic, Slateford 


Admitted 

1870 Walker, Alexander, Stagebank, Heriot 

1895 Walker, Graham w , Kedheugli, Gore 

biidge 

1860 Walker, James, of Dairy, Hanley 
Corstorphnie 

1898 Walkei, Robt it, East Craigs, Coistor 
phme 

1882 Walker, R H, of Hartwood, West 
Calder 

1893 Wallace, John Willnm, of Shoestanes 
(3 Btmaid Street Leith) 

1878 Wallace, Piof Robt it, University, Edin 
buigh —Free J ifi Member 
1858 Wauri ndfk, Sir G , of Lochend, Bart , 
Bruntsfle Id Houso 

1869 Watherston, James, 29 Quoensferiy Si 
1882 Watson, Adam, 23 Union Street 
1898 Watson Gilbert Woodburn Teiraee 
1882 Watson, G G , W S , 32 Albany Stieet 
1878 Watsnn Jas Giahatu 22 Learmonth lei 
1964 Watson, John Kiugsheck, Climy Dnv< 
L884 Wauchope, Mapu Gtncral A S , of Nid 

drio Mans< hall C M G , Liberton 
1882 Wai c ijopf, fen J D D , of Ednonstone 
Bai t 12 Ainslie Plat e 
1884 Wen, W C Middleton, Oort bridge 

1886 Wtlsh, W M , 1 W iteiloo Place 

1877 Wdwood, J A Muconoi hie, Meadow 

bank House, Knkmwton 
1884 Wtuky Jas A , 5 Drumshnigh Gaidais 
1S76 White Tames, Htagt hall Stow 
1S72 White, R >bcit, feprmgwood Park, T iber 
ton 

1893 Whitt, Samiul, Lngate, Stow 

1898 Whitelaw RobeitH (T Bernard*Co), 
27 Blight on PI ice Poitobello 
1898 Wight, Geo , Suffolk House, Suffolk Rd 
1884 Wight, Robcit, Suffolk Houst, Suffolk 
Road 

1884 Wilkie, CaptamW of Oimiston, Knk- 
newton *. 

1878 Will, Robert W R S C , 37 Queen Rtio< t 
1867 Williams, W Punt ipal, Nt w \ etermai y 

Ctillt gt Leith Walk 

1881 Williams, W O Iscw Vcteimaiy Col 
lege, Lt ith Walk 

1870 M llson, P , t /o Miss Munro, 3 Suimne l 

Place 

1858 Wilson, Richard, C A , 2s Great King 
Sti eet 

1897 Wintei, Lt Col S H , A fe C , D A AG, 
1 Castle Terrace 

1897 Wishart, D F iun 18 Puaidy Plaeo 

1894 Wood, John Phillip W 8 , Piofessor 

of Conveyonting University of Edin 
1890 Wylie James, Royal Bank, 1 Lev on St 
Edinburgh 

1884 Wyllie, Alex , 50 Gieat King Street 
1854 1 oung, Hon Loid, 2S Moiay Pliee 
1888 Young, David, of the Noiih hi ttish Agt i 
(ulturist, 377 High Street 
1876 Young, John, St Margart t s, Westoi Dud 
dingston 

1896 Young, John, fetraiton, Loanhead 

1898 Young, Robert (James Young A Sons), 

18 Pol war! h Terrace 

1887 Younger, George, 4 Douglas Gardens 
1870 Younger, Hemy J , Abbey Biewery 
186-J Younger, Robcit, 15 Cailton Tcnatt 
1894 Younger, William, 29 Moray Place 


HADDINGTON. 

1882 Ainslie, John, jun , lemple Hall, 
Onmston 

1859 Anderson, G B, Meikle Pinkeiton, 
Dunbar 

1873 Anderson, W W, of Kingston, North 
Berwick 
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Admitted 

1892 BaiUie, Wm., Nurseries, Haddington-' 
Free Life Meviber 

1860 Baird, Sir David, of Newbyth, Bart., 
Prestonkirk 

ISfiStBALVouft, Right Hon. A. J., of Whitting* 
hame, M.P., Prestonkirk 

1888 Bayley, Isaac F., Halls, Dunbar 
1898 Bertram, Andrew, Townhe&d, Gifford 
1898 Binnie, Wm. A. G., Birnieknowes, Cock- 

burnspath 

1892 Blair, Thomas, Hoprig Mains, Macmerry 
1872 Brand, James, Dunbar 

1880 Bridges, Andrew, Engineer, North Ber¬ 
wick 

1868 Broadwood, T., Crowbill, Innerwick 
1884 Cahler, Robt., CairmlinnipR, Haddington 
1864 Clark, James, Kirklandhill, Dunbar 

1893 Clark, John, Wamphray, North Berwick 
1880 Clark, Thomas, Oldhamstoeks Mains, 

Coekburnspaih 

1896 Cockburn, David, Castleton, North 

Berwick 

1889 Connor, G. A., Craigiolaw, Longniddry 

1897 Cook, Chas. W. L., Wester Pencauland, 

Pencaitland 

1886 Courtney, Win., Portobello Farm, Tra¬ 
nent 

1893 Cree, W., of Giflford Bank, Gifford 
1891 Crosbie, Alexander, of Blegbie, Upper 
Keith 

1883 Cunningham, St Clair, Hedderwick Hill, 

Dunbar 

1895 Curr, William Simpson, Ninewar, Pres- 
tonkirk 

1888 Darling, James, Priestlaw, Duns 
1872 Dewar, David, Murrays, Ormiston 

1895 Dobbie, ASmilius 8., East Fenton, Drem 
1877 Dodds,Samuel, Homnerfield, Haddington 

1884 Elcho, Lord, M.P., Gosford, Long- 

niddry 

1890 Elder, James, Haddington 

1890 Elder, Thomas, Stevenson Mains, Had¬ 
dington 

1884 Elliot, Walter, Piteox, Dunbar 
1857 Fletcher, J., of Salton, Pcneaitland 
1849 Ford, Wm., Fenton Barns, Drem 

1877 Fyslie, Peter, Nowtonlees, Dunbar 
1859 Gaukroger, O., Southfield, Longniddry 
1883 Gemmell, Wm., Greendykos, Macmerry 

1889 Gillespie, William, Athelstaneford, Drem 
1855 Gray, Wm., Brownngg, North Berwick 
1882 Gray, W. W., of Numaw, Prestonkirk 

1876 Greenshields, T. A., Wmdymains, Salton 
1893 Gregor, CUailes E., Innerwick, East 

Lothian 

lR57*tHADD!NGTON, The Earl of, Tyningliame, 
Prestonkirk 

1859 Haldane, Robt., Phaniassie, Prestonkirk 

1878 Hall, Sir Basil F., of Dunglass, Bart., 

Cockburnspath 

1872 Handy side, J. B., Fenton,Di‘em 
1875 Hay, Alex., Gilford Vale, Haddington 
1862 Hay, Captain J. G. Baird, of Belton, 
Dunbar 

1886 Henderson, George, Upper Keith 
1893 Hepburn, Hir Archibald Buchan, of 
Smeaton, Bart., Prestonkirk 

1886 Hope, Harry, Barneyhill, Dunhar 
1865 Hope, ITenry W., of Luffneas, Drem 
1847 Hope, James, East Barns, Dunhar 
1878 Hope, William James, East Barns, 

Dunbar 

1893 Horn, Wm., of Woodcote Park, Black- 
shiels 

1877 Houston, M. H., of Beeohhill, Hadding¬ 

ton 

1887 Hunter, Richard, of Thurston, Dunbar 
1898 Inch, John, Congalton, North Berwick 
1884 Kerr, John, Barneymains, Haddington 

1878 King, William, jun., Wolfstar, Ormiston 


Admitted 

1859 Kinloch, Sir Alexander, Of Gilmerton, 
Bart., Drem 

1885 KInlooh, David A., yr. of Gilmerton, 
Guards’ Club, Loudon 

1898 Kinnaird, Andrew, The Grange, Garvald, 
Prestonkirk 

1878 Lawric, Jas. D., of Monkrigg, Hadding¬ 
ton 

1893 Lee, Joseph, Marklo, Prestonkiik 
1870 M'Culloch, D., Bank Agent, North Ber- 

1864 M'Ewen, J., Redside Farm, North Ber¬ 
wick 

1877 Mark, John, Sunnysido, Prestonkirk 

1897 Mairhead, Jas., Hpittlerigg, Haddington 

1870 Murray, David, Quarryford, Gifford 

1871 Nelson, Charles, Skateraw, Innerwick 

1898 Nicholson, W. L , Saltcoats, Gullane 
1890 Ni8l>et, C. C., of Stobshicl, Upper Keith 
1889 Ogilyy, H. T. N. Hamilton, Biel, Pres¬ 
tonkirk 

1899 Pace, Ferricr, Ormiston Mains, Ormiston 

1893 Park, John, noprig, Macmerry 

1866 Park, Thos. R., Springfield, Haddington 

1894 Reid, James, Tyneholm, Pencaitland 
1863 Richardson, J., Hilton Cottage, Had¬ 
dington 

1898 Riddell, George, Mungobwells, Drem 
1862 Riddell, Wm., Coeklaw, Oldhamstoeks, 
Eabt Lothian 

1893 Ritchie, J. B. t Samuelston, Haddington 

1873 Robertson, James F., Newhouse, Drem 

1894 Robertson, John, Beanston Mains, 

Haddington 

1872 Robertson, Robt., West Bams, Dunbar 

1874 Robson, John, Millknowe Cranshaws, 

Duns (Newton, Bellingham) 

1895 Ronaldson, Geoige, Kiluufl Mains, Dieni 

1886 Scott, Alex., Hmumertlcld. Dunbar 

1883 Scott. G. R., Commercial Bank, Dunbar 

1878 Sharp, John J., Ewmgston, Gifford- 

Free Life Member 

1877 Shields, James, Dolphington, Tranent 

1884 Shillmglaw, Wm., Gifloid, Haddington 

1887 Simpson, Jamos, Castlemains, Drem 
1857 Smith, Adam, Nether Hailes, Haddington 
1868 Smith, Andrew, Longniddry 

1898 Smith, Archibald, Morham Mains, Had¬ 
dington 

1853 Smith, Chas., Wbittmghame, Freston- 
kirk 

1S76 Smith, D. W. E., North Elphinstone, 
Tranent 

1882 Smith, E. Hedley, B.L , Whittinghaine, 
Prestonkirk— tree Life Member 

1894 Steven, John, Begbie, Haddington 
1893 Stewart, John, Nisbet, Pencaitland 

1897 Stodart, John, Adinston, Macmerry 
1855 Stodart, William, Wintonhill, Tranent 
1862 Swinton, P. Burn, Holyn Bank, Gittord 
1853 Sydsertt, T. Buchan, of Ruchl&w, Pres¬ 
tonkirk 

1855 Taylor, J. B., Scton West Mains, Pres- 
toupans 

1898 Tod, William, Stobshicl, Upper Keith 
1859 Turnbull, P., Little Pinkerton, Dunbar 
1877 Turnbull, Walter, Tynemont, Ormiston 

1879 Twehddale, The Marquis of, K.T., 

Tester, Haddington 

1859 Tweedie, Alexander, Coats, Haddington 
1881 Wallace, John, Hailes, Haddington 

1888 Watt, Miss Adelaide, of Spott, Dunbar 
1868 Watt, James, New Mains, Drem. 
1847fWfiMYSS and March, The Earl of, Gos¬ 
ford, Longniddry 

1888 Wilson, Peter, Rhodes, North Berwick 

1885 Wylie, Major N. M„ New Club, North 

Berwick 

1893 Wylie, Robert, Heugh, North Berwick 

1895 Wyilie, David, Longnewton, Haddington 



Admitted 

1877 young, D 8, Bonmngton, North Ber¬ 
wick 

1887 Young, James B, Eipbinstone Tower, 
Tranent 

1889 Yule, Edward* Balgone, North Berwick 


LINLITHGOW. 

1874 Allan, J , Corn Merchant, Bo ness 

1898 Allan, Robert, Polkeminot, Whitbui n— 
Free Life Member 

1895 Allison, David, Newton, Wmchbnrgh 
1855 Bartholomew, James, Duntarvie, Winch 

buigh 

1883 Bartholomew, John, Duntame, Winch* 
bnrgh 

1858 Borthwick, John, Y S , Kirkliston 
1876 Brock, J. E , Overton, Kirkliston 
1885 Brownlee, George, Couslaml, Bathgate 

1875 Brownlee, Janies, East Whitburn Farm 
1865 Bryce, Janies, East Whitbui n, Whit burn 

1898 Bryson, George, The Craigs, Bathgate 

1896 Cadell, Hemy M, of Grange, Grange 

House, Bo ness 

1869 Oadzow, J , Bmgoui, UphaJl 

1899 Dal/iel, Alex , Stonyhurn Fauldhouse 
1881 Drysdale, And L, The Leuchold, Dal 

meny Paik, Edinburgh 

1870 Dudgeon, Alev , Humbie, Knkbston 
1869 Dudgeon, George, Almondhill, Kirkliston 
1887 Dudgeon, Jn G, Eastci Ddmenv, Dal 

raeny 

1889 Ferrier, Wra C , Birkenshaw Bathgate 
1895 Fleming, H B , The Haugh, Kirkliston 
1869 Glendmmng,Ale\ ,NowMains,Kirkliston 

1876 Graham, William, Wheatlands, Ci amend 

Bridge 

1860 Hog, Thos A , of Newliston, KirPistou 
1887 Hope, Capt Thos , of Bridge Castle, 
Bathgate 

1884tHoPKTOLN, Tlie Earl of, Hopetoun House, 
South Queensfeny 

1892 Hutehison, Thomas, of Cailowne, Kuk 
liston 


Admitted 

1856 Johnston, John, Bathgate 
1880 Learmonth, G. Gray, North Bank, 
Bo ness 

1863 Lesslie, James, Boghall, Linlithgow 

1889 Maenulay, Jas F, Kmneil Estate Office, 

Bo ness 

1869 M‘Kinlay, John, Balbardie House, Bath- 

1847 M%agan, Peter, of Pumpherston, Mid- 
Calder 

1883 MacNab, John, Glenmavis, Bathgate 
1879 Masson, Roi, Alex , The Manse, Kirk¬ 
liston 

1867 Meikle, John, Grougfoot, Linlithgow 
1879 Meikle, William, East Bonhaid, Lin¬ 
lithgow 

1877 Mitchell, George, Bioxbum Park, Biox- 
burn 

1859 Morrison, J , West Dalminy, Dalmony 
1897 Newlands, Alex, Implement Maker, 
Linlithgow 

1888 Nimmo, Tlios , Knklands, Wmchbuigh 
1899 Nisbet, Gavin, Inch, B ithgate 
1873 Otr, James, Hill, Whitburn 
1897 Pattison, Waltei, Wallhouse Bathgati 
1893 Paul, Tames, Wgjlton, Linlithgow 

1896 Ralston, A A&new, Hopetoun House, 

Houth Queensferry 

18b8tHosrHFKY, The Eail of, K G , Dalmcn> 
Park, Edinburgh 

1SS9 Rough, Robut L (R Rough & Hons), 
Bioxburn 

1882 Russel, James, Dundas Castle, Querns 
ft ir> 

1899 Smith, George, West Mills, Mid Cnldci 
18b4 Steuait Captain R , of Westwood, Wtst 
Caldi r 

1899 St< wirt, Capt Stair Johnston, Champ- 
tieuric, Linlithgow 

1892 Thomson, Seton M, Preston House 
Linlithgow » 

1888 Tod, Wm , Paido\an, Philipstoun, Lin 
lithgowshue 

1890 Wilson, David Riecaiton, b> Linlithgow 

1897 koung James, Mannerston, Linlithgow 
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5.—ABERDEEN DISTRICT. 


EMBRACING THE 

COUNTIES OF ABERDEEN, BANFF, FORFAR (EASTERN 
DIVISION), AND KINCARDINE. 


Admitted 


ABERDEEN. 


lS68f Aberdeen, The Bari of, Haddo House, 
Metliliek 

1885 Ahomethy, David W , Ferryhill Foundry, 
Aberdeen 

1884 Adam, Alexandor, 38 Gilcomston Park, 

Aberdeen 

1890 Adam, Waltei, Corskellie, Huntly 
lkiC Amalie, Amalie Douglas, of Dolgaty 
Castle, Turriff 

1875 Amslie, Win., Pitfonr, Mint)aw 

1894 Aitehison, Walter, Coniecleudi, Huntly 

1876 Alexander, George, South Baluoon, 

nnntly 

1894 Allan, David, Union Stroct, Aberdeen 
1889 Allan, John, Aiken shill, Culter Cullen, 
Atierdeen 

1894 Anderson, Geo., Nethei Aueharnie, 
Forgue, Huntly 

1885 Anderson, George, West Fingask, Old 

Meld ruin 

3876 Anderson, John M., Huntly 

1881 Anderson, Robert, Wester Coull, Tar- 

land 

1894 Anderson, William, Sapliock, Old Mel¬ 
drum 

1876 Anderson, William, Manse, Lynturk, 
Alford, Aberdeen 

1876 Anderson, William, Wardes, Kintoie 

1886 Angus, Samuel, Bonnymutr, Alierdeen 
1896 Annand, John F., Kildrummy Estate, 

Mossat—Free Life Member 

1882 Argo, James, Oairdscat, Uduy, Aber¬ 

deen 

1894 4rnott, Geo., Leather Merchant, nnntly 
1885 Bain, George, Parkside, Old Meldrum 
1898 Balhngall, Robert Rennie, Cnmmonmo- 
gate, Lonmay 

1858 Barelas, C. A., Aberdour House, Fraser¬ 
burgh 

1862 Baiclay, J. W., 60 Dee Street, Aberdeen 
1885 Barclay, Morrison, 60 Dee Street, Aber¬ 
deen 

1893 Barou, James, C.E., 1 Bon-Accord Street, 
Alierdeen 

1884 Barron, Geo, F., Melkle Endovie, Alford, 


N.B. 


1888 Baxter, Andrew, 7 Millburn Street, 
Aberdeen 

1885 Bean, James, Mains of Dmnbreck, Udny 
1882 Beaton, James, Burnside House, Turriff 

1886 Beaton, John, Station Hotel, Insoh 
1876 Becdie, James, The Mains, Ardlaw, 

Fraserburgh 

1876 Bell, John, Tyrie Mains, Fraserburgh 
1894 Bennet, Ja$., Binghill, Peterculter, by 
Aberdeen 

1888 Bennet, L., 64 Gerrard Street, Aber¬ 
deen 

1894 Bennet, Wm,, Little Forgue, Forgue 

VOL. XT, 


Admitted 

1885 Black, James, Bartliol Chapel, Old 

Meldrum 

1894 Black, Wm., Kmernie, Dunecht, Aber¬ 

deen 

1893 Booth, Matthew,Mastiick Stocket, Aber¬ 

deen 

1884 Bothwell, Wm,, Berryhill, Bridge of Don, 
Aberdeen 

1879 Bowman, .lames, Square, Huntly 

1895 Brand, Roliert, Ardiflerv, Crnden, Ellon 
1895 Brown, Alexander G., Whitehill House, 

Fraserburgh 

1892 Biown, Jas , Commercial Hotel, Turriff 

1886 Brown, James H , Banker, Ellon 

1884 Brown, John, Craigie Cottage, Hardgate, 
Aberdeen 

1894 Biown, Robert, Mains of Williamson, 

Culsalmond 

186S Biuce, George, Heatherwiek, Keith 
Hall 

1876 Biuce, James, Collithie, Gartly 

18G8 Bruee, James, Inveiquhomery, Mintlaw 

1876 Biuce, Petti, Myreton, Insoh, Aberdeen 

1894 Burnett, St Thomas, of Leys, Bart., 

Crafhet, Castle, Aberdeen 
1875 Burr, Alexandei, Tulloford, Old Meldrum 

1895 Butohait, James, Advocate, Aberdeen 
187b Campbell, Silvester, Kmellar, Aberdoen 
1895 Cantlay, John, Ashallow, Crnden 

1894 Caidno, Andiew P., Bogenlea, Mon- 

quhitter, Turriff 

1895 Carnegie, Lord, Criimnonmogate, Lon¬ 

may 

1894 Cathcart, Sir Reginald A. E., Bart., 
Huny Castle, Aberdeen 
1898 Ctulmeis, Janies, Auchrynie, Stnchen 
1894 Chalmers, John Lovie, Wester Cardno, 
Fraserburgh 

1864 Chalmers, Wm., Maison Croft, Elrick, 
Sutnmerhill, Aberdeen 

1894 Chapman, William, Woodhead, Aber¬ 
dour, Fraserburgh 

1894 Charles, Wm., Gammons, Rothie- 
Norman 

1894 CUessor, James, Craigiebanks, Fraser¬ 
burgh 

1869 Clark, Sir John F., of Tlllypronie, Bart., 
Tarland 

1898 Clarke, John Charles, Meddat, Parkhill, 
Aberdeen 

1878 Clarke, William, Hopewell, Tarland 
1858 Cochrane, James, Pillurg House, Slains, 
Ellon 

1893 Cocker, George, Hill of Petty, Fyvie 
1886 Collie, Wm., Priestwells, Insch 

1871 Cook, Charles, Carden House, Aber¬ 
deen 

1894 Cook, Tho8. Nicol, Dorsell, Alford, 

Aberdeen 

1894 Cooper, John A., Dunnydeer, Insch 

C 
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1876 Copland, Alex, Commercial Co, Abei 

1891 Copland, Bobert, Milton, Ardlethen, 

Ellon 

1840 Cordiner, W F , Mormond House, Cortes 
1894 Corma k, James W, Howe O Boddam, 
Peterhead 

1869 Couper, J 0 , of Craigiebuckler, Aber 

deen 

1894 Couper, J C Ogston, of Craigiebuckler, 
Aberdeen 

1868 Cowie, Alex , juu , Turfcory, Huntly 

1892 Cowie, W R, Tthan Cottage, Ellon 
1887 Crabb, Dd , New Aberdour, Fraserburgh 
1894 Craighead, J W , Tarbothill, Bndge of 

Don 

1878 Cran, George, Old Morlich, Inverkindie 
1894 Cran, George, M D, Walbrook House, 

Banchory 

1876 Cran, James, jun , Knockandoch, White 
house 

1894 Cromar, Peter, Bogloch, Lumphanan 
1876 Cruiokshank, J , Ladjsford, Fraserburgh 
1894 Cruickshank, John, Mains of Balruaud, 
Fishrie, Turnff 

1894 Cruickshank, Robert Claymires, Turriff 

1876 Dakers, James, 24 Union Row, Aberdeen 
1886 Darling, D C , Exchange Square, Aber 

deen 

1895 Davidson, Adam, Boghead of Denlugas, 

Turriff 

1886 Davidson, Capt D F, 79th Cameron 
Highlanders, of Dess, Aberdeenshire 
1894 Davidson, James, of Holmwood, Aber 
deen 

1894 Davidson, James, Newton, Cairnio 
Huntly 

1894 Dawson, Geo , The Manor Farm, Memsie, 
Fraserburgh 

1886 Dawson, W F G , North ol Scotland 
Bank, Inscli 

1882 Dewar, Alexander, Bcthlin, Midmar, 
Aberdeen 

1896 Diack, James, Pittodne Pitcaple 

1868 Donald, James, Whitemyres Blouse, Old 
Skene Road, Aberdeen 
1892 Duff, Archibald, of Annfield, Aberdeen 
1884 Duff, G A , of Hatton, Turnff 
1894 Duff James Murray, 814 Great Western 
Road, Aberdeen 

1858 Dugmd M'Gombie, P, of Easter Skene, 
Aberdeen 

1894 Dunbar, A Duff, V 8,55 Belmont St , 
Aberdeen 

1886 Duncan, Alexander, Bridge of Dee 
Aberdeen 

1877 Duncan, John, Fortne, King Edward 
1877 Duncan, Patrick, Batchers King Edward 
1894 Dumo, James, Easter Town, Old Mel 

drum 

1879 Dumo, James, JaclMton, Rothienorman 
1894 Duruo, James, Westertoun, Warthill 
1886 Duino, Leslie Mams of Glack Old Mel 

drum 

1891 Durward, Robert, Blelack, Coldstone, 
Dmnet 

1868 Duthie William, Banker, Tarves 

1894 Edmond, John of Kingswell, Advocate, 

16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen 

1895 Faiquhar, James, Old Echt, Aberdeen 
1872 Ferguson, Lieut Col George A , of Pit 

four, Mmtlaw 

1898 Fereuson, James, jun of Kinmundy, 
Mmtlaw (10 Wemyss Place, Edm ) 

1868 Ferguson, Thomas, 7 Westfield Terrace, 
Aberdeen 

1870 Ferguson, William, of Kinmundj, Aber 

deen (10 Wemyss Place, Edinburgh) 
1894 Fiddes, Alex. Harvey, Meikle Haddo, 
Fbveran 


Admitted 

1895 Fletcher, Alex, Land Steward, The 
Mains, Glenbucket, N B 
1865 Foggo, R G , Iuvercauld Office, Ballater 
1872 Forbes, Right Hon Lord, Castle Foibes 
Keig 

1862 Forbfb, The Hon. J 0 , of Corse, Lum¬ 
phanan 

1895 Forbes, James, Balmoral, Ballater 
1898 Forbes, J C Ogilne, of Boyndlie, 
Fraserburgh 

1874 Forbes, James, Tombreck, Glenbuoket 
1842 Fobbbs, General Sir John, of Inverer 
nan, ECB, Strathdon 
1885 Forbes, William, Ruthven, Dmntt 
1885 Fowlie, James, Biucehill, New Deer 
1872 France, C S , 7 Belmont Place, Abu 
deen 

1885 Fraser, George, Hill of Sktllmafllly, 

Ellon 

1892 Fiaser, Wm N , of Findrack, Torphms 
1874 Garden, Robert, Mams of Tolquhon, 
T&rvos 

1857 Garden, William, 365 Great Western 
Road. Aberdeen 

1894 Garlana, Thos , |un , Ardlethen, Ellon 
1882 Garnoch, Peter, Broadford House, Aber 
deen 

1886 Geddes Alex, of Blairmore, Glass, 

Huntly 

1876 Gibson, H J , 19 Aberdeen 

1898 Gibson, Thomas Hama* Oultercullen, 
Foveran * * 

1876 Gordon, A M , jrtJleWton, Insch 
1894 Goidon, CharUa^J of Cairnesb Lonmay 


1894 Gordon, Dq 
1876 Gordon, U$ 
1886 Gordon, Si 
spocto ds 

1868 Gordjjpa 
1889 GorwS, 1 


<L Jwn , Bovaglu, Ballat< l 
VDf Manar, In verm le 
HG Fellowes, of Knocke 


1868 Gordfll7|E W , of Hallhcad, Ellon 
1889 GortH#, Robert, Gordons ton Clatt, 
K6h§fethmont- Free Life Member 
1876 Goidon, William, Auihallatei, llraemar 

1894 Gordon, Win Fowlie, Broomhills, Pit 

sligo 

1889 Gravi, Sii Arthur, of Monymusk, Bart 
1870 Grant, John, Bmkei, Methliok 

1895 Grant, PA H , of Drumminor Rhynle 
1894 Grant, William Faichill, Gartly 

1894 Gray, William, Balgove, Old Meldrum 
1894 Gray, William, Keilyford Old Meldrum 
1894 Gray, Wm , Mains of bhtdocksley, Old 
Skene Road, Aberdeen 

1890 Hadden, Gavin, Dalmuin/ie Wurtle 
1894 Hadden, Martin L, Binghill, Murtle, 

Aberdeen 

1864 nalkett, Jas , Auchentender Insch 
1876 Hall, Alex H , 8 Braemar Plact, Aber 
de< n 


1897 Harper, Robert J Mellmsidt, Insch 
1894 Harvey, Alex Hunter, Drums New 
buigli, Aberdeenshire 

1876 Harvey, G T , 1 Hose field Avenue, Aber 
deen 

1854 Harvey, J H Pitgersie, Foveran, Ellon 
1885 Hay, Alexander (Ben Rud & Co ), Guild 
Street Aberdeen 


1862 Hay, Col A 8 L, of Ramies O B , 
Kennethraont 

185S Hay, Jamts, Little Ythsie, Tarves 
1894 Hendfrson, Sir William, of Devanha, 
Aberdeen 

1893 Hendry Peter, Hilloekhead Huntly 

1894 Howie, Peter, 10 E North 8treet, 

House, Aberdeen 

1892 Huggan, John A , 15 Market St, Aber 
deen 

1876 Hunter, Capt A C, of Tillery and 
Auchiries, Aberdeen 

1884 Hunter, Charles, Upper Mills of Drum, 
Crathea 
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Admitted 

1894 Hunter, James, 173 King Street, Aber¬ 
deen 

1872tHuNTLY, The Marquis of, Aboyue Castle, 
Aboyne 

1884 Hntcheon, Alex,, Nether Ordley, Auch- 

terless, Turriff 

1886 Hntcheon, Major John, Lower Cotburn, 

Turriff 

1887 Huteheon, John, of Upperton, Gask 

House, Turriff 

1890 Junes, Lt.-Colonel Francis Newel, B.N., 
R.A., yr. of Learney, Torphins 
1846 Innes, Ool. Thos., of Learney, Aberdeen 
1862 Innes, T. G. Hose, of Netherdale, Turriff 
1859 Ironside, William, Clofrickford, Ellon 
1894 Jessieman, Robt., Caimhill, Huntly 
1898 Johnston, Alex,, V.S., Grordonstown, 
Rothienorman 

1894 Johnston, Charles, Wholesale Merchant, 
Aberdeen 

1894 Johnston, John, Prioryhill, Peterculter 
1876 Johnstone, J., Drtunwhindle Mains, 
Ellon 

1876 Keith, Alexander, Chapelton, Ellon 
1894 Keith, Alexander, Kinnermit, Turriff 
1894 Keith, Alex., Spreader Hill, Lonmay 

1886 Law, John. Lochend, Old Meldram 
1871 Lawson, Charles, Deobank, Cults 

1868 Lawson, C., Ordhead, Cluny, Aberdeen 

1876 Ledmgham, A., Balnoon Cottage, Forgue, 

Huntly 

1885 Ledingham, John, Fintry, Turriff 

1889 Ledmgham, J. K., North Plaidy, Turriff 

—Free Life Member 

1894 Leggat, Jas. W., Gamieston, Turriff 
1896 Leith, Capt. Alex., of Glcnkinuie, West 
Hall, Oyne, Iuach 

1890 Leith, A. J. Forbes, of Fyvie Castle, 

Fyvie 

1869 Leith, Major Thomas, Petmathen, Oyne 
1885 Leslie, David, Lochhilla, New Machar 
1898 Leslie, John, Kimnvie, Mnnnolield, Aber¬ 
deen 

1884 Leys, James, Asloun, Alford 
1892 Littlejohn, Geo., Wellhouse, Alford, N.JB. 
1857 Lovie, Alex., Nether Boyndlie, Fraser¬ 
burgh 

1869 Luinsden, Henry, of Pitcaple, Pitcaple 

1877 Lumsden, H. G., of Anchmdoir, Aber¬ 

deen 

1876 Lumsden, W. H., of Balmedie, Aberdeen 
1894 Lyon, Alex., jun., 278 George Street, 
Aberdeen 

1884 Lyon, John, Peter well, Fyvie 
1894 Macdonald, Jas., Bridgend, Mossat, 
Kildrummy, Aberdeen 

1868 Macdonald, R., Cluny Castle, At>erdeen 
1884 M‘Intosh, Jas,, 50 Market Buildings, 

Aberdeen 

1880t Mackenzie, Sir A. R., of Gleninuick, 
Bart., Braikhe House, Ballater 
1883 Mackenzie, Wm., 28 Adelphi, Alierdeen 
1894 Maokie, Wm., Lewes, Fyvie 

1869 Mackiunon, L., jun., Advocate, Aber¬ 

deen 

1894 M ( Laggan, Jas., Bank Agent, Torphins 

1887 M‘Lean, Neil, of Breda, Alford, N.B. 
1889 Macpherson, And., Gibston, Huntly 

1883 M‘Robbie, Alex., Bunnyside, Aberdeen 

1891 M‘Robbie, John S., Sunnyside, Aberdeen 

1884 Maitland, John, Easter Balhalgardy, 

Inverurie 

1894 Maitland, Robert Cruickshank, Balhal- 
gardy, Inverurie 

1894 Mark, William, 69 George Street, Huntly 
1876 Marr, John, Cairnbrogie, Old Meld ruin 

1888 Marr, W. S., Upper Mill, Tarves 

1894 Marshall, Bailie Alexander, Townhcnd, 
Kintore 

1894 Meams, Daniel, Quayside, Abeideon 


1875 Mearns, Rev. Duncan G,, of Dishblair, 
Aberdeenshire 

1892 Mcnnie, A. M'G., Brawlandknowes, 
Gartly 

1875 Merson, James, Craigwillie, Huntly 
1898 Merson, John, Millhill, Gartly 

1895 Michie, John, Forester, Balmoral, Bal¬ 
later 

1876 Middleton, Alex., Bolmont, Aberdeen 
1895 Milligan, D. M. M., 245 Union Street, 

Aibordflcn 

1894 Milne, George, Cummings Park, Wood- 
side, Aberdeen 

1894 Milne, James, Pittendrum, Pitsligo, 

Fraserburgh 

1867 Milne, John, Inverurie—-Free Life Mem¬ 

ber, 1873 

1887 Milne, Robt, Corse of Kinnoir, Huntly 

1895 Minty, Wm., Crimraonmogate MainB, 

Lonmay 

1876 Mitchell, William, Mains of Bifflc, Old 
Deer 

1868 Mitchell, William A., Auchnagathel, 

Keig 

1881 Moffatt, Wm., Great N. of 8. Railway, 

Aberdeen 

1880 Moir, Alexander, Rowan Bank, Wood- 
side, Aberdeen 

1885 Moir, Robert, Tarty, Ellon 

1871 Morris, W., V.S., 7 Langstane Place, 

Aberdeen 

1898 Morrison, Alex., 25 Market Street, Aber¬ 
deen 

1894 Morrison, Alex. Smith, Stonebriggs, 
Pitsligo, Fiaserburgh 

1885 Morrison, Andrew, Upper Cotburn, 
Turriff 

1876 Morrison, John, Hattonslap, Tarves, 
Old Meldrum 

1894 Mowat, John, CTaigmaud, by New 
Pitsligo 

1894 Murdoch, John, Belnaboth, Glenbucket, 
Aberdeenshire 

1879 Murray, James, Fauchfaulds, Turriff 
1894 Murrison, A. R., 52 Green, Aberdeen 
1894 Mutch, James G., Diumduan Honse, 
Banchory-Devenick 

1872 Nares, A. F., Parkhill, Aberdeen 
1809 Nicol, W. E , of Ballogie, Aboyne 

1882 Nome, Wm., Caimhill, Monquhitter 

Turriff— Free Life Member 
1894 Ogg, Charles, Baltimore, Glenbucket 
1882 Ogston, Alexander M., of Ardoe, Aber¬ 
deen 

1894 Park, Wm,, Woodhead, Cairness, Lon¬ 
may, Fraserburgh 

1894 Paterson, James, 15 Regent Quay, Aber¬ 
deen 

1882 Pauli, James, Advocate, Aberdeen 
1894 Poters, David Cant, Abeideen Lime Co., 
Aberdeen 

1894 Philip, John, 2 Kirk Street, Old Mel- 
drum 

1894 Philip, William, Boynds, Inverurie 

1896 Pirie, Arthur, Cartlehaugh, Mintl&w 

Station 

1895 Pirie, A. C., Oraibstoue House, Buxbura, 

by Aberdeen 

1859 Pittendrigh, A., Mains of Park, Lonmay 
1894 Porter, Alex., Springhill, Old Skene 
Road, Aberdeen 

1897 Profeit, George W., Ballater 
1894 Pyper, Wm., Hillbead, Aberdeen 

1894 Rae, Jas. G., Culterty, Newburgh, 
Aberdeen 

1882 Rae, John, Com Merchant, Ellon 
1882 Rae, Wm., Advocate, Aberdeen 
1894 Ramsay, Capt. Burnett, Rifle Brigade, 
Banchory Lodge, Banchory 
1894 Ramsay, William, jun., Dyce 




All 'Hi 


Admitted 

1091 I ^ vid, Orofte of Qlenmuick, 

1877 Bold, Dr James, Templeton, Mossat 
1884 Held, John, Balquharn, Alford, N.B. 
1884 Reid, John, Carter, Peterhead 

1894 Reid, John Dow, Cromlybank, Ellon, 
Aberdeen shire 

1884 Reid, W. R., 48a Union Street, Aber¬ 

deen 

1885 Reid, William, 8 Haddon Street, Aber¬ 

deen 

1894 Reith, Jas., Mains of Sclattie, Auchmill, 
Aberdeen 

1878 Reith, Robert, Middlefleld, Woodside, 

Aberdeen 

1894 Riddell, Geo. Jas., Fish Street, Aber¬ 
deen 

1876 Robertson, Duncan, Sheriff of Aber¬ 
deen 

1885 Robson, Alex. (W. Smith & Sons), Aber¬ 
deen 

1858 Ross, H , care of the Secretary, Mutual 
Improvement Association, Tarland 
1871 Ross, Peter, Arngrove, Torphms 

1893 Ross, Robt. Robertson, 389 Holburn St., 

Aberdeen 

1871 Ross, Wm., Annesley, Torphins 
1885 Runciman, James, Castloton, King Ed¬ 
ward 

1885 Runciman, John, Auchraull, Kmg Ed¬ 

ward 

1894 Russell, Major-General F. S., C M.G., of 

Aden, M.P., Mmtlaw 

1894 Ruxton, Chas., Ytban Lodge, Newburgh, 
Aberdeen 

1886 Salto its, Right Hon. Lord, Pbilorth 

House, Fraserburgh 

1894 Scott, Jas., Bruxie, New Maud, Aber¬ 
deenshire 

1894 Scott, John, Factor and Banker, New 
Pitsligo 

1881 Scott, Ronald, 58 Fountainliall Road, 
Aberdeen 

1894 Scott, William, Corsiestone, Iluntly 
1857 Scott, W., Urquhart Road, Old Meldruin 
1885 Sellar, R. H. N. ( Implement Maker, 

Huntly 

1857 Sempill, Right Hon. Lord, Fmtray 

House, Aberdeen 

1895 Seton, Major Alexander D., Mounie, Old 

Meld rum 

1894 Sharp, Jas. Smith, Burryhillock, Prem- 
nay 

1894 Shearer, Eric Jas., Maybank Works, 
Turriff 

1865 Shepherd, George, Shethin, Tarves 

1896 Shepherd, William, Bellestraid, Logie 

Coldstoue, Dinnet 

1866 Sim, Alexander, 1 Markot Street, Aber¬ 

deen 

1894 Simpson, George, Fernhill, Aberdeen 

1894 Simpson, James, Grain Merchant, 

Rothiemay Station 

1885 Simpson, John, Implement Maker, 
Fdtorhcftd 

1895 Sivewright, Adam, M.R C.V.S., Tarland 
1856 Skinner, James, Woodside, Aberdeen 
1889 Skirvmg, Robert, of Cobairdy, Huntly 

1858 Sleigh, John, Strichen Mains, Stnchen 

1896 Sleigh, John P., Hillhead of Orimond, 

Lonmay 

1895 Smith, C. G., The Mains, Haddo House, 
Aberdeen 

1894 Smith, Duncan M., 27 Argyll Place, 
Aberdeen 

1885 Smith, James, Bumshangie, Strichen 
1885 Smith, J. S., Northern Agricultural Com¬ 
pany, Aberdeen 

1894 Smith, Robert, jun., Boggieshalloch, 

Turriff 


Admitted 

1895 Smith, William, Bogeide of Adamsten, 

Huntly 

1894 Smith, w. J. Woodman, 29 King Street, 

Aberdeen 

1858 Stephen, James, Lethenty, Inverurie 

1896 Stewart, Alexander G., Ballater&ch, 

Dinnet 

1889 Stewart, Sir David, of Banchory, Ban¬ 
chory House, Aberdeen 
1885 Still, Alexander W., Nether Anguston, 
Poterculter 

1885 Still, Geo., Strathray, Kinnellar, Black¬ 
burn, Aberdeen 

1894 Stoddart, Geo., Airy burn, Dyce 

1893 Stoddart, George, Annfield, Huntly 

1883 Strachan, Alexander, Wester Fowlis, Al¬ 

ford 

1878 Stiachan, Charles, Tillyorn, Tarland 
1858 Straclian, Lewis, Cluny of Raeraoir, 
Banchory 

1894 Strachan, Lewis, Tulloch, Lumpk&nan 
1894 Strachan, Patrick, Kastown, Tarland 
1894 Strachan, Wm., Upper Muirden, Turriff 
1865 Stuart, Alexander, of Laithcrs, Turriff 
1885 Stuart, E. R. Burnett, of Deus and 

Cricliie, Mintlaw 

1876 Tait, John, Onchie, Inverurie 
1S76 Taylor, James, Toux, Mintlaw 
1894 Taylor, J. W , Middle Ardo, Belhelvie 
1894 Tennant, Jas., Honeynook, Monqu- 
hitter, Turriff 

1876 Thomson, Wm., Banker, Tarland 
1853 Turner, John, of Tnrner Hall (St 
Stephen's Avenue, Elmers, Surbiton, 
H.W.) 

1898 Turner, John, yi. of Tnrner Hall, Ellon 
1873 Udny, J H. F., of Udny and Dud wick, 
Aberdeen 

1870 Urquhart, Major F. P., of Craigs ton, 
Turriff 

1884 Walker, David, Coullie, Udny 

1893 Walker, Roderick, Meiklefolla, Rothio- 

norman 

1858 Walker, Wm , Ardhuncart, Mossat 

1894 Watson, David, Bornthill, Pitsligo, 

Fraserburgh 

1894 Watson, Wm., Middlemuir, Aberdour, 
Strichen 

1894 Watt, George, Coralhill, Fraserburgh 
1868 Watt,Gordon, Mains of Kebbaty, Sauchen 
1889 Watt, John, Newton of Moume, Davlot, 
Old Meldrum 

1894 Wattle, John, Milton, Glenbncket 
1894 Webster, James C., Millmoss, Turriff, 
N.B. 

1893 Webster, William, Towie Barclay, Auch- 

terless, Abeideen 

1894 White, Jas., Legatsden, Pitcaple 

1882 Whyte, John, 246 Union Street, Aber¬ 
deen 

1873 Wilkeu, George, The Cottage, Waterside, 
Alford 

1858 Williamson, A. F., Kiugsheld House, 
Kintore 

1850 Williamson, George, 104 King Street, 
Aberdeen 

1894 Williamson, R. D., Bendauch, Kinaldie, 

1895 Wilson, Alex. S., 123£ Union Street, 

Aberdeen 

1876 Wilson, George, The Square, Insch 

1894 Wilson, Geo., UadentyTe, Turriff 

1892 Wilson, James, inn., University, Aber¬ 
deen-Free L%fe Member 
1865 Wilson, John, Castle Park, Huntly 

1895 Wilson, Robt. M., M.D., Old Deer, 

Mintlaw Station 

1885 Wilson, Wm.,.Coynachie, Gartly 

1838 Yeats, William, of Aquhamey, Beacons- 
hill, Aberdeen 
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Admitted 

1805 Tool, William, Glenlogie, Forbes, Aber¬ 
deen 

1868 Toll, JohnS., Little Ardo, Methlick 


BANFF. 

1885 Alcock.John, Surveyor, Keith 

1898 Allan, George M., of Montbletton, Banff 
1807 Anderson, George, Fordyce, Portsoy 

1893 Anderson, James, Minmore, Glenlivet 
1898 Barda^, Geo., Strocherie, King Edward, 

1898 Beaton, L., The Farm, Cullen House, 
Cullen 

1898 Bisset, James, of Paddocklaw, Kiln- 

shade, Macduff 

1899 Bruce, Charles, Bogmuchals Lodge, 

Portsoy 

1874 Bruce, G., Tochineal, Cullen 
1852 Bryson, W. G., Strathlene, Buckie 

1894 Cameron, Geo., Bogbain, Keith, N.B. 

1875 Campbell, James, Cullen House, Cullen 

1887 Cowie, Geo., jun., Pitglassie, Dufftown 
1894 Craigie, William, Pennan Farm, Banff 
1833 Oran, John, Butcher, Keith 

1898 Cruickshank, William, North Sandlaw, 
Alvah, Banff 

1868 Omnming, George, Writer, Banff 
1889 Cumming, J. F., Caidow, Craigellachie 

1876 Dawson, William, Gordon Castle, Foch¬ 

abers 

1898 Dey, James, Forking, Botriphnie, Keith 
1893 Donald, George, of Ladyhill, Giange, 
Keith 

1880 Duff, Thomas Gordon, of Drummuir, 

Keith 

1888 Duncan, G. A., Foundry, Banff 

1868 Duncan, R., Auchenbaidie Mains, Banff 

1883 Duncan, Robert, Banff 

1884 Fife, The Duke of, K.T., Duff House, 

Banff 

1893 Fortune, John, Broom, Portsoy 

1894 Fowler, David, Ladysbridge Asylum, 

Banff 

1884 Gilchrist, James, Baker, Banff 

185)5 Gill, George, of Blood ymi re, Macduff 

1881 Gordon, John P., of Cairnfleld, Buckie 
1876 Gordon, P. G., Nevie, Glenlivet, Ballin* 

dalloch 

1886 Graham, William, Brewer, Banff 

1898 Grant, Geo., Glenfarclas, Ballindalloch 
1876 Grant, G. S., Auchorachan, Glenlivet, 
Ballindalloch 

1898 Green, John, Whyntie, Portsoy 
1874 Green, Robert, Ruthric, Aberlour 
1898 Horn, Alex., Brangan, Portsoy 
1876 Inkson, Thomas F., Kinermony, Craigel¬ 
lachie 

1881 Innes, Sir J., of Balveny and Edingight, 
Bart., Keith 

1874 Kelraan, William, Burnside, Buckie 

1883 Kemp, James, Lime Works, Keith 

1896 Law. Charles JS., Holl Farm, Keith 
1892 Loslie, Alexander, Braco House, Grange, 

Banffshire 

1876 Leslie, A. F., Montcoffer House, Banff 
1894 Livingstone, William, Newton of Mount- 
blairy, Banff 

1894 Longmore, Georgo, Rettie, Boyndie, 
Banffshire 

1885 Longmore, Leith E,, Rettie, Banff 

1897 Lumsdbk, General Sir Peter, G.O.B., of 

Buchromb, Dufftown 

1888 McDonald, Alexander (M‘Donald Bros.), 
Portsoy 

1885 M ‘Donald, Alexander, Kindrought, For¬ 
dyce 

1884 M&cGillivray, A. E., V.9., Banff 

1801 Macintosh, William, Drummuir, Keith 


Admitted 

1876 Mocpherson, J., Mulben, Keith 
1887 Maitland, Harry Held, Muiryfold, 
Grange, Keith—Free Lije Member 
1658 Maitland, William, Muiryfold, Grange, 
Keith 

1893 Marsden, Wra. James, V.S., Castle St., 
Banff 

1880 Mcnzies, W. G. Steuart, Aikenway, 

Craigellachie 

1874 Miller, John, Seafleld, Cullen 
1893 Moggach, Joseph, Mains of Towiobeg, 
Botriphnie, Keith 

1893 Morison, Alex. O., Corskie, Banff 

1886 Morison, Col. F. D., of Mountblairy, 

Turriff 

1885 Monson, James O., of Culvie, Aber- 
chirder 

1885 Morrison, John, Knock, Keith 
1893 Murray, Alex., Old ManBe, Boyndie, 
Banff 

1858 Murray, William, Mains of Pittendrelgh, 
Turriff 

1897 Napier, Robt., Nether Dallachy, Boyndie 
1873 Ogilvie, A. M., Tillynaught, Portsoy 

1873 Paterson, Wm., The Elms, Turriff 

1892 Raffan, Roliert, Knowiemoor, Fordyce 
1869 Ramsay, Alex., Banffshire Journal Office, 

Banff 

1840* Richmond and Gordon, The Duke of, 
K.G., Gordon Castle, Fochabers 

1895 Robertson, William, Grain Merchant, 

Banff 

1896 Ross, James, Mill of Towie, Keith 

1893 Ross, William, Hilton, Buckie 

1893 Seafield, Countess-Dowager of, Cullen 

House, Cullen 

1897 Bliearer, Joseph, Craigellachie 

1883 Simpson Alexander, Duff House, Banff 
1876 Simpson J. (Auchinachie & Simpson), 
Keith 

1894 Simpson Thos. A., Colleonard, Banff 
1891 Simpson. Wm., Douglasbrae Manure 

Works! Keith 

1894 Skene, John, Montbletton Lodge, Banff 

1874 Skinner, William M., Drumin, Ballin¬ 

dalloch 

1894 Smith, George, Parkmore House, Duff¬ 
town 

1898 Smith, George, Ordens, Banff 

1852 Smith, J. Gordon, Minmore, Ballindal¬ 
loch 

1869 Smith, J., Mullochard, Ballindalloch 
1&45 Steuart, And., of Auchlunkart, Keith 

1887 Stuait, A. R., of Inverflddich, Craigel¬ 

lachie 

1873 Stuart, C., Tomindugle, Knockando, 
Craigellaohie 

1894 Stuart, William, Chapelton, Mamocb, 
Banff 

1894 Taylor, William L., Union Bank, Cullen 
1894 Thomson, William, Tynet Mills, Port- 
Gordon 

1876 Turner, R., Auehnarrow, Ballindalloch 

1883 Turner, Robert, Cairnton of Boyndie, 

Portsoy 

1881 Walker, George, Milton Distillery, Keith 
1898 WatHon, William, Banff Foundry, Banff 
1885 Wilson, James, Inchgower, Buckie 
1893 Wilson, James, of Myrieward, Tenrood, 

Botriphnie, Keith 

FORFAR 

(Eastern Division). 

1889 Adam, John, Bolshan, Arbroath 
1893 Adamson, William 8., Careston Castle, 
Brechin 

1893 Allison, Archibald, Dubton, Brechin 

1884 Anderson, D,, Woodhill, Carnoustie 
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Admitted 

1863 Anderson, Jas , Westside, Breohin 
1390 Amot, David, Mains of Edzell, Brechin 
1806 Amot, William, Pithie, Brechin 

1878 Bean, Alexander, Ballochy, Montrose 
18T6 Bean, George, West Ballochy, Montrose 
1890 Bell, James, Gilchorn, Arbroath 

1896 Bell, J B , Bnrnton, Im erkeillor 
1894 Campbell, Dr Archibald, Keeme, Edzell 
1849 Campbell, J A, of Stracathro, M P , 
Brechin 

1887 Campbell, Jas Morton Peto, yr of Stra 
cathro, Brechin 

1886 Carnegie, Alex, of Redhall, Forebank 

House, Brechin 

1869 Carnegie, H L, of Kinblethmont, Ar¬ 
broath 

1894 Carnegie, James, Arrat, Brechin 

1887 Chalmers, P , Aldbar Castle, Brechm 

1890 Collier, John W, Hatton, Carnoustie 

1879 Colquhoun, Dug, Vitriol Works, Car 

noustie 

1898 Coupar, Andrew, jun , West Kintrockat, 
Brechin 

1869 Coupar, John, Balrownie, Brechm 
1866 CroB, John, Orchard Park, Broughty 
Ferry 

1891 Cruiksnank, A W , of Langley Park, 

6 Branch Hill, Hampstead, London, 
NW 

1868 Dickson, James A , Woodville, Arbroath 
1876 Duncan, A R, Newmans Walls, Mon 
trose 

1898 Duncan, James Balfour, Brechm 
1884 Fairweather, John, Chapletown, Brechin 
1692 Falconer, James, Milton of Conon, Gai 
inyllie, Arbroath 

1894 Farquhar, Alexander, Careston, Brechin 
1894 Feiguson, William Ironmonger, Biechm 

1886 Finlayson, James, Balcathie, Arbroath 

1890 Flemn g, Alex , Charleton, Montrost 

1891 Fleming, James, Fnock Mams, Fnotk 

heim 

1890 Fletcher, Fitzroy C , of Letham Orange, 
Arbroath 

1894 Fraser, Andrew, Balmachie, Carnoustie 
1890 Qardyne, James W Bruco, Middleton 
House, Fnockheim 

1896 Grant, Colin, Denfield, Arbroath 
1803 Hall, George, Erdmgton Villa, Car 
noustie 

1876 Harper, F V , Dunlappie, Ldzt 11 
1894 Hendeison, James, Kincraig, Brechm 

1880 Hume, David, Barrelwell, Brechm 
1896 Hynd, James, jun, Hodgeton, Inver 

keillor, Arbroath 

1894 Ireland Thomas, Brewer, Brechin 
1894 Jarron, James Alexander, Arbikie, Inver 
keillor, Arbroath 

1896 Johnstone, James D, Orange Lane, 

Montrose—Free Life Member 
1894 Johnstone, John, Balnabreck, Brechm 
1890 Kydd, James, Scryne, Carnoustie 

1897 Leighton, John of Balglassic, Biochm 

1896 Lyall, Alexandei, of Gaidyne Castle, 

Montrose 

1864 Lyall, David, of Gallery, Montrose 

1881 M'Corquodale, D A , Banker, Carnoustie 
1880 Maofarlane, David, West Haven, Cai 

noustie 

1894 M ( Intosh, Thomas, Knowhead, Brechm 

1897 M‘Kin non, James, Barnhill, Droughty 

Ferry 

1887 MacNab, William, Keithock, Brechm 

1898 Macpherson, Colin, Braefoot Carnoustie 
1890 Mai shall, James Scott, Burnside, Car 

noustie 

1889 Miller, James, Balgillo, Broughty Feiry 
1889 Miln, George, Solicitor, Arbroath 
1894 Milne, Andrew 0 , Grange, Inverkeillor, 
Arbroath 


Admitted 

1894 Milne, George Gardyne, Montrose 

1879 Mitchell, James, Merchant, Montrose 

1881 Mitchell, Wm, Ledmore, Menmuir, 

Brechin 

1868 Morgan, D, South Mains of Ethie, Ar¬ 
broath 

1884 Nicoll, Wm , Hilton of Fearn, Brechm 

1893 Nicoll, William, jun, Mams of Gallery, 

Montrose 

1890 Ogilvie, James Swan, Brackenbrao, 
Broughty Ferry 

1890 Ouchteilony, Lt -Col T H , The Guynd, 

Arbroath 

1S85 Pattullo, James, Abertay, Broughty 
Ferry 

1891 Pattullo, John, Hatton Mill, Fnock 

heim 

1884 Petne, Dai id D , 12 Ann Street, Arbroath 
1897 Porter, Robert, Ainhall, Brechm 
1891 Ramsay, Hon Charles Maule, Brechin 
Castle, Brechin 

1882 Risk, James, Pittendreich, Brechin 
1882 Robertson, James, Panmure, Carnoustie 

1884 Rodger, Geo , Waulkimlls, Inverkeillor, 

Aibroath 

1882 Rodger, Robt, jun, Mains of Dun, 

Montrose 

1894 Rodger, John Laune, Nether Careston, 

Brechin 

1895 Samson, James, Balmyllo, Montrose 

1896 Samson Jas jun , Balmyllo, Montrose 
1866 Scott, D G O , Maisondieu, Brechm 

1883 Scott Tas Addison, Newton, Arbirlot, 

Aibioatli 

1883 Nhephcid, lolm Lundie, Bre< hm 

1885 Shiell John Solicitor, Biechm 

1S95 Smith, A Rao Law of Craigo, Monti ose 

1884 Houtar, D , Powis Montrose 

1850tS ujthesk, The Earl of, K T, Kmnaird 
Castle, Brechin 

1880 Stansfeld, Capt John, Dunninald, Mon 

trose 

1895 Stoven, Willinm Craignull, ( arnoustie 
1894 Swan, Wm C , Inverpeffer, Cai noustie 
1890 Taylor, Robt, Pitlivic, Carlogie House, 
Carnoustie 

1894 Watson, William, Boddin Montrose 

1894 Wemyss, Dr John W Broughty Ferrj 
18*4 Wood, Chris , Kmtrockat House, Brechm 
1899 Wood, Robert, Admual Street, Car 

noustie 

1884 Young, George, Panlathie, Carnoustie 

1895 Young, James, Fordhouse, Montrose 


KINCARDINE. 

1876 Adam, William, Bush, Banchoi y Ternan 

1857 Anderson, Wm , Hatlonburn, Banchory 
1894 Annan dale, A B , Bank Agent, Stone 

haven 

1881 Baird, Sir Alex , of Uric, Bart, Stone 
haven 

1894 Baird, Henry Robert, of Durns, Aber¬ 
deen 

1892 Bamc, Tames Butchrr, Stonehaven 
1884 Braid, Thomas, Durns, Aberdeen 

1893 Brown, Geo T , East Caunbtg, Foidotm 
1873 Brown, W , Pitnamoon, Ij&uiencekirk 

1894 Calder, Jas , Midtown of Barras, Stone¬ 

haven 

1858 Calder, R , Raetnoir, Banchory Toman 
1894 Carr, Wm , East Mains of Barras> Stone¬ 
haven 

1871 Clinion, Right Hon Lord, Fetterc&hn 
House, Fettercairn 

1884 Cooper, John, Ley, Banchory Ternan 
1893 Crichton, William, Oastleton of Kin¬ 
cardine, Laurencekirk 
1864 Davidson, J , Harestone, Banchory 
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Admitted 

1876 Dickson, Patnck, Laurencekirk 
1897 Don. Alex., jun., Bank House, Fetter- 
cairn 

1894 Don, Jas., Auquhme, Stonehaven 

1896 Duff, Robert W., of Fettereeso, Stone¬ 

haven 

1878 Falconer, Wm., Caimton, Fordoun 

1897 Findlay, John M., Clochanhill, Stone¬ 

haven 

1804 Forrest, James, Westerton, Nigg, Aber¬ 
deen 

1894 Forrest, Wm., Abbotswell, Kincorth, 
Nigg 

1878 Fortescue, Archer, of Kmgcausie, Aber¬ 
deen 

1891 Gammell, Sydney James, yr. of Drum- 
tochty, Foidoun 

1876 Giadstone, Sir J. R., cl Fasque, Bart., 
Fettercaim 

1869 Grant, Oapt. Frederick G. Forsyth, of 

Ecclesgreig, Montrose 
1878 Groig, James Booth, Laurencekiik 
1884 Gieig, William, Ashentilly, Durris, Abei- 
deen 

1864 Hart, John, Cowio House, Stonehaven 
1878 Hay, J. T., of Blackball Castle, Ban¬ 
chory 

1806 Bird, Samuel, Sauchenshaw, Muchalls, 
Stonehaven 

1884 Hunter, George, Kirktown of Banchory, 
Banchory-Teraan 

1888 Innes, ttev. W. D , of Cowie, Stonehaven 
1878 Kmnear, Arthui W., Stonehaven 
1876 Kinross, J , Coldstream, Laurencekirk 
1876 Kinipre, Right Hon. The Earl of, In- 
gli smaldie, Laurencekirk 

1870 Littlejohn, William, Easter Tulloch, 

Stonehaven 

1894 M‘Gregor, Geo., Mills of Cowie, Stone¬ 
haven 

1896 M‘Inroy, Col. Charles, of The Burn, 
C B, Edzell 

1894 Milne, Jas., Balnagubs, Netherley, 
Muchalls 

1894 Milne, Jamos, jun., Easter Cairnhill, 
Fetteiesso, Muchalls 

1894 Murray, A B., Auction Mart, Stone 
haven 

1894 Myles, John Blythe, Pitcairy, Bervio 


Admitted 

1867 Nicholson, J. Badenach, of Glenbervie, 

Fordoun 

1855 Paul, William, Stranathro Cottage, 
Muchalls 

1803 Pearson, David A., Johnston Lodge, 
Laurencekirk 

1894 Peat, Wm., Westerton, Laurencekirk 
1885 Philip, Forbes, Tullos Home Farm, Nigg, 
Aberdeen 

1878 Porteous, D. S., of Lauriston, Montrose 
1885 Ross. Alexander, Mains of Newhall, 
Fetteresso, Muchalls 

1899 Scott, John, Albyn Cottage, Laurence¬ 
kirk 

1882 Shand, T. L, R., of Fawsyde, Berne 
1894 Shaw, Charles, Maidenfold, Maryculter, 
Aberdeen 

1898 Sim, James, The Temple, Drumlithie, 
Fordoun—Free Li/e Member 
1803 Sinclair, D., of North Loiraton, Aberdeen 
1876 Skeen, Geo , Meikle Fiddes, Drumlithie 
1873 Smith, James, Pittengardner, Fordoun 
1873 Smith, John, Balmain, Fettercaim 

1868 Smith, W., New Mams of Une, Stone¬ 

haven 

1868 Smith, W , of Benholm, Johnshaven 

1892 Stephen, David K., Commieston, Mon¬ 

trose 

1893 Stewart, George, Haulkerton Mains, 

Laurencekirk 

1858 Tayloi, Geo , of Kirktonhill, Montrose 

1893 Taylor, John, Uras, Stonehaven 

1857 Taj lor, Robert, Drmnftenny, Baiuhory 
1891 Thom, James H , Westerton of Stra- 
cathro, Broehm 

1894 Thomson, Geo , Toinacolle, Banchory 
1868 Thomson, James, Balbegno, Fettercaim 
1888 Thomson, W. J Sandfoid, Balmanno, 

Laurencekirk 

1888 TREFUbis, Hon. Chas S Forbes, Fetter- 
can n House, Fettercaim 
1876 Valentine. Geo., Benholm, Johnshaven 
1863fWalkei, G J., Mams, Portlethen, Aber¬ 
deen 

t 1893 Walker, John Wilson, Hillside House, 
I Portlethen, Abeideen 

t 1892 Walkei, Robt. W , Portlethen, Aberdeen 
1 1896 Young, J ohn, Rothmck, Muchalls, Stone¬ 
haven 
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6.—DUMFRIES DISTRICT. 


EMBRACING THE 

COUNTIES OF DUMFRIES, KIRKCUDBRIGHT, AND WIGTOWN** 


Admitted 


DUMFRIES. 


1896 Adamson, Robert, W.S., Irish Street, 
Dumfries 

1879 Aitken, John M., Norwood, Lockerbie— 

Free Life Member 

1892 Allan, Alex. 1,, Croft Jane, Thornhill 
1888 Allan, Win,, 22 High Street, Dumfries 
1898 Allison, Hubert, Park End, Lockerbie 
1898 Anderson, Jonathan, Eaglcslield, Ecele- 
feohan 

1895 Anderson, Walter, Hazelbank, Waraphray 

1887 Austin, James J. M., of Dalmakerran, 

Tynron 

1880 Austin, William, Bank Agent, Thornhill 

1888 Baird, Alex., West Mains, Collin, Dum- 

1871 Baird, John, Solicitor, Lockerbie 

1877 Baird, J. W., Courance, Lockerbie 

1896 Barber, William, Tererran, Moniaive 
1896 Barbour, Gavin, Hazelbrae, Loclimaben 

1896 Beattie, John, Baurch, Annan 

1870 Beattie, John, Bulmansknowe, Canonbie 
1898 Beattie, Lewis, Moseknowe, Canonbie 

1897 Beattie, Thomas, Torduff, Annan 

1878 Beattie, William J. P., Hope Lodge, 

Moffat 

1868 Bell, Alexander, Stobahill, Lockerbie 
1886 Bell, Geo., Crossbankhead, Ecelrfeeli&n 
1896 Bell, Robt., M,D., Glenae, Dumfries 
1878 Bell, William, Todholcs, Annan 

1895 Blackley, John, Marchhill, Dumfries 

1889 Blacklock, John, Solicitor, Dumfries 
1878 Borland, John, Auchencairn, Closeburn, 

Thornhill 

1898 Brand, David, Hangingshaw, Lockerbie 

1878 Broatch, George, Thwait, Ruthwell 

1896 Broatch, George, jun., Smallliolm, 

Lockerbie 

1879 Brook, Edward, Hoddam Castle, Ecclo- 

fechan 


1895 Brook, E. J., yr. of Hoddam, Hoddam 

Castle, Ecclefechan 

1896 Brown, David, Banker, Annan 
1878 Brown, David, RUerslie, Kxrkmahoe 
1860 Brown, James, Newington, Annan 
1886 Brown, James, Burnside, Holy wood, 

Dumfries 

1896 Brown, Robert, Fairfield, Lockerbie 
1884 Brown, Thomas, Guillyhill, Holywood, 
Dumfries 

1877 Brown, T. M., Closeburn Castle, Thorn¬ 
hill 

1895 Burnie, Arthur J., Carterton, LockeTbie 

1896 Burnie, William, Pen law. Lockerbie 
1895 Burns, C., Norwood Cottage, Lockerbie 
1895 Callander, Gavin, Palmerston Iron 

Works, Dumfries 

1895 Campbell, John, Knockenjig, Sanquhar 
1893 Carlyle, William Lee, Waterbeok, Eccle¬ 
fechan 


Admitted 

1886 Oarmont, James, British Linen Company 
BaDk, Dumfries 

1896 Carruthers, F. J., ofDonnont, Lockerbie 
1854 Carruthers, John, of Miln, Wamphray 

Moffat 

1870 Carruthers, Ju., Scotsbrig, Ecclefechan 
1876 Carruthers, Joseph, Annan Bank, Moffat 
1882 Carruthers, Joseph, Solicitor, Moffat 
1870 Carruthers, R. B., Huntingdon Lodge, 
Dumfries 

1895 Carruthers, William, Balgray Farm, 
Lockerbie 

1895 Carruthers, William R., Stenricshill, 
Wamphray, Beattock 
1895 Caven, James, Snade, Auldgirth 
1876 Caven, Thos., Birkshaw, Gloncairn,Dun- 
score 

1876 Charlton, John, Coin Merchant, Dum¬ 
fries 

1878 Chrystal, Wm., Gilchristland, Thornhill 
1895 Common, John, Cross Dykes, Lockerbie 
1878 Connell, J. W. F., of Auchencheyne 
Thornhill 

1878 Cormai k, John F., Solicitor, Lockerbie 
1886 Craig, Alex., Hunter's Lodge, Thornhill 

1897 Craig, James, Bankhead, Dalswinton, 

Dumfries 

1895 Craig, John, Bankhead, Dalswinton, 
Dumfries h* 

188] Oiawtord, Jas.^ mipshend, Gretna 
1892 Crawford, Peteiijlargavel, Dumfries 
1895 Crawford, William, Kastlield House, 
Dumfries 

1870 Oritcliley, J. A., Stapleton Tower, Annan 
1899 Cross, M. M., Annan 
1895 Camming, John, 49 Buccleuck Street, 
Dumfries 

1892 Dalgleish, John Smith, Auctioneer, 
Lockerbie 

1895 Dalgleish, Robert, Auchontaggart, San¬ 
quhar 

1878 Dalziel, Adam, Chanlockfoot, Pcnpont 
1869 Dalziel, James. Auctioneer, Dumfries 
1878 Dalziel, Robert, Druidhall, Penpont 

1895 Dickie, Joseph, South Cowshaw, Tin- 

wald, Loclimaben 

1884 Dickson, George, Braehead, Collin, 
Dumfries 

1862 Dickson, John H., Dabton, Thornhill 
1860 Dickson, T., Eccles, Tliornhill 
1878 Dobie, David, Banker, Lockerbie 

1898 Douglas, A. H. Johnstone, Comlongan 

Castle, Ruthwell, R.S.O. 

1882 Douglas, J., Breconside, Thornhill 
1894 Douglas, James Henry, Newtouairds, 
Dumfries 

1896 Douglas, William, Maryfield, Terreglos, 

Dumfries 

1898 Duncan, John Bryce, Newlands, Dum¬ 
fries 
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1895 J fljffly ftunqg, Annfleld, Amiaftold, Dun* 

1884 lSdnSMion, James H., of Riddingwood, 
# *(|Miisfleld. Dumfries 1 
1898 KUot, William, Westwater. Langholm 
18958pt-8kine, Robert, Gladenhotm, Parkgate, 
f Dumfries 

1895 Ewart, John, Oleuchbrae, Johnstone, 

Lockerbie 

I860 Parish, Samuel, Kirkland, Lockerbie 
1877 Farish, Samuel T., Kirkland, Lockerbie 

1877 Farish, William R.,Tinwald Parka, Dum¬ 

fries 

1878 Fleming, Gavin, Crowdie Knowe, Bccle¬ 

fechan 

1884 Fletcher, D. M., Dunnabie, Ecclefechan 

1896 French, John, Glenmenna. Thornhill 
1895 Fulton, Arch., Tinwald House, Torthor- 

wald, Dumfries 

1893 Galbraith, Charles E., Terregles, Dum¬ 
fries 

1895 Gass, Thomas, Howgillaide, Kirkpatrick- 

Fleming, Bcclefechan 

1896 Gibson. Richard, Bogge, Penpont 

1882 Gillespie, Denholm, 0 MarchbankTerrace, 
Dumfries 

1873tGillespie, Rev. John, LL.D., Mouswuld 
Manse, Ruthwell, R.S.O. 

1884 Gillespie, WiUiara, Alton, Moffat 

1895 Glover, Joseph J., Hazelwood, MaxweU- 

town, Dumfries 

1860 Gordon, Henry, Moat brae, Dumfries 

1896 Gordon, H. S., Solicitor, Dumfries 
1895 Gourlay, Francis N. M., Twomerkland, 

Moniaive 

1898 Graham, Christopher, Skipmyre, Locli- 
maben 

1884 Graham, Mirior-General John Gordon, of 
Wyseby, Bcclefechan 

1895 Graham, William, Harlawhill, Canonbie 
1895 Giahain, William, Hallhills, Lockerbie 
1859 Gray, Alex., Tanlawhill, Irfmgholm 
1880 Grierson, Sir A. D., of Lagg, Bart., 
Dumfries 

1895 Gne-rson, John, Town Clerk, Dumfries 
1872 Grieve, Archd., Albierigg, Canonbie 

1896 Grossart, Robert F., M.R.C.V.S., Corrie- 

hill, Lockerbie 

1895 Haddow, Thos. R., Merkland, Penpont 
1891 Halliday, James, Sliencairn, Annan 
1895 Hamilton, James, yr, Cample Bridge, 
Thornhill 

1880 Harknesa, W. I., Mitchellslaeks, Thorn¬ 
hill 

1895 Hatterslay, Neil S., Dalswinton, Dum¬ 
fries 

1897 Uendersou, George n., Kelloside, San¬ 

quhar 

1895 Henderson, Jas., Ryemuir, Lochmaben 
1895 Henderson, Jas. K., Buttknowe, Kirk* 
connel, Sanquhar 

1887 Henderson, John, Solicitor, Dumfries 
1862 Hewetson, J., Auchenbaiuzic, Thornhill 
1870 Hiddleston, John, Kirkland, Closeburn, 
Thornhill 

1862 Hobkirk, Jas., of Netherwood, Dumfries 
1895 Holmes, Robert K., Broomngg, Holy- 
wood, Dumfries 

1895 Hotson, Ninian Wilson, Hopsrig, Lang¬ 
holm 

1884 Howat, John, Lower Netherwood, Dum- 
fries 

1895 Hunter, David, Shearington, Caor- 
laverock, Dumfries 

1895 Hunter, James, Hardlawbcnk, Holy- 
wood, Dumfriesshire 

1884 Hunter, James, Lochside, Lockerbie 
1895 Hunter, Thomas, Birkbusb, Dumfries 
1886 Hutchison, John, Lovers’ Walk, Dum¬ 
fries 


Admitted 

1895 Hyslop, Thomas L., Tower, Sanquhar 
1880 Hyslop, Win.. Olenries, Sanquhar 
1870 Irvine, B., Citra Villa, levers’ Walk, 
Dumfries 

1895 Irvine, Win., Job and Postmaster, Dum¬ 
fries 

1895 Irving, David A., Cowbum, Lockerbie 

1883 Irving, D. J. Bell, Knockhill, Bccle¬ 

fechan 

1885 Irving, H. C., of Burnfoot, Bcclefechan 

1869 Irving, J. Bell, oi Whitehill, Lockerbie 
1895 Irving, John Beil, Mount Annan, Annan 

1872 Irving, Samuel, Carco, Kirkconnel 
1895 Irving, Thomas, Grange, Lockerbie 
1895 Irving, Thomas, Pearsbyhall, Lockerbie 
1895 Irving, Wm., Whitestonehill, Lockerbie 
1895 Irving, W. O. BelL Millbank, Lockerbie 
1895 Jackson, James W., Lochhouse, Beat- 

tock _ _ , 

1895 Jackson, Thomas, Beattock Farm, Beat- 
tock 

1895 Jardine, David Jardine, Jardine Hall, 

1895 Jardine, Robert, Corsua, Lockerbie 
1803t Jardine, Sir Robert, of Castlerailk, 

Bart., Lockerbie 

1893 Jardme, Robert William Buchanan, yr. 
of Castlemilk, Lockerbie 

1896 Jardine, Sir William, of Applegartli, 

Bart., AmiBfield Tower, Dumfries 
1800 Jeffrey, John J., Blackaddie, Sanquhar 
—Free Life Member 

1895 Johnston, Archibald F. Campbell, Cam- 
salloch, Dumfries 

1877 Jolmston, James, Hclenbank, Noblehill, 

Dumfries 

1895 Johnston, John, Rirkhill, Wamphray, 
I3 6ftttock 

1895 Johnston, Rev. John A., Dryfesdale 
Manse, Lockerbie 
1839 Johnston, Thomas, Moffat 

1878 Johnston, Wm., of Cowhill, Dumfries 

1880 Johnstone, Andrew J. S., of HalleatkB, 

Broadholni, Lockerbie 

1873 Johnstone, James, Hnnterheck, Moffat 
1859 Johnstone, John A., Archbank, Moffat 

1870 Johnstone, J. J. Hope, ot Annandale, 

Raehilis, Lockerbie 

1881 Johnstone, Michael, Archbank, Moffat 
1895 Joynson, Francis, Murraythwaite, Bccle¬ 
fechan 

1863 Kennedy, David, Castlehill, Dumfries 

1864 Kerr, Abram, Old Graitney, Gretna 
1878 Kerr, Archd., Upper Dormont, Lock- 

erbie _ 

1875 Kerr, Ju., Breconrae, Ruth well, R.S.O. 
1898 Keswick, J. J. J., Dormont, Lockerbie 

1897 Keswick, Jas. J., Halleaths, Lochmaben 
1875 Kirkpatrick, David, Townfoot,Amisfleld, 

Dumfries 

1893 Kirkpatrick, James,Townfoot, Amisfleld* 
Tinwald, Dumfries 

1870 Kirkpatrick, Janies, Auctioneer, Annan 
1895 Kirkpatrick, Thomas, Byneholm, Pen¬ 
pont, Dumfriesshire 

1895 Lawrie, Q. E., Maxwell ton House, Moni- 
aive ^ , 

1895 Lawrie, James, Auction Mart, Dumfries 

1884 Lawrie, John P., Shieldhill, Lochmaben 
1878 Lennox, David, Merchant, Dumfries 
1895 Lennox, James, Merchant, Dumfries 

1865 Leny, W. Macalplne, of Dalswinton* 

Dumfries 

1873 Lindsay, James, Whitecastles, Lockerbie 
1895 Lindsay, Jas. ,V.S.Whitesands, Dumfries 
1895 Lindsay, Wm., West Roucan, Dumfries 
1878 Little, James Church, Burnfoot, Lang¬ 
holm 

1888 Little, Murray, Solicitor, Annan 
1895 Little, William, Rivox, Moffat 




IS Lift of Members. 


Admitted 

1695 Lorimer, William, Raecleugh, Moffat 
1895 Lyon, J. Stewart, of Kirkmichael, 
Dumfries 

1887 M'Oall, Alexander, Bock Hall Mains, 

Collin, Dumfries 

1870 M'Cali, James, of Caitloch, Moniaive 
1805 M'Oall. William N., Caitloch, Glencaira, 
Moniaive 

1878 M'Clure, Wm , Banker, Lockerbie 
1868 M'Oonnell, Fredeuc, Blackyett, Eccle 
fechan 

1889 MacOowan, A., of Newtonairds, Holy- 
wood 

1888 M'Creath, John, Comlongan Mams, 

Ruth well, R S.O. 

1893 M‘Crone, Win., Castlemilktowh, Locker¬ 

bie 

1887 Macdonald, Alexander, Gram Merchant, 
Lockcrb) o 

18^5 Macdonald, J C R , W S , Dumfries 
1898 Macdonald, Major William Bell, of 
Rammerscales, Lockerbie 
1878 Macfiarlan, George, Closebuin Mama, 
Thornhill 

1885 M‘Gibbon, James R,, Union Bank, 

Moffkt 

3860 M'GiU, James, Banker, Dumfries 

1886 M'lntObh, A J, VS, Dumfries 

1895 M'lntosh, JohuS , Drummuir, Rutliwell, 
RSO 

1887 M'Tannet, F J , Gateslack, Thornhill 

1888 M'Jerrow, Da\ id. Solicitor, Lockubie 

1894 M'Jerrow, Jas Ewart, Fair held, Lock¬ 

erbie 

1878 Mackay, D, Greenfield, Kirkpatrick, 
Ecclefechan 

1886 Mackenzie, John A , Solicitor Lock 
erble 

1895 Mackie, Andrew, Aitchisona Bank,Gretna 

1895 Mackie, George, Domock MamB, Annan 
1805 Maekic, William, Wamphray Gate, 

Beattoek 

1896 M'Leod, William, Bank Street, Dumfries 
1895 M'MiUan, John J , Glencrosh, Momaivi 
1895 M'Millan, Robert, Woodlea, Moniaive 
1895 M'MiHlan, Thomas, Glencrosh, Montane 
1895 M'Mmray, Alex , Cathermelield, Dum 

fries 

1886 M'Naa, Robert, V S , Dumfries 

1895 Macrae, D M , 8tenhouse, Thornhill 
1840 Malcolm, W E , of Burnfoot, Lang¬ 
holm 

1880 Martin, William, Dardarroch, Dumfries 
-—Free Life Member 

1896 Maxwell, Alexander, of Bamcleugli, 

Dumfries 

1889 Maxwell, Charles H, Dalruskm, Dum 

fries 

1873 Maxwell, George, of Broom holm, 
Langholm 

1882 Maxwell, Joseph, Seedsman, Thornhill 
1895 Maxwell, M'Kill, Coshogle, Thornhill 

1895 Maxwell, William, Chemical Manu 

facturer, Bellone, Dumfries 

1896 Millar, William J , Engineer, Annan 
1886 Millar, Wm, Lakehead, Closebum, 

Thornhill 

1895 M iUjp m, George F., Bummouth, Thom- 

1878 Milligan, James, Hayfleld, Thornhill 
1870 Milligan, John, Auldgirth, Dumfries 
1895 Milhgan, John, Cr&me Park, Durnsdeer, 
Dumfries 

1886 Milne, Thomas, Grain Merchant, Lock¬ 
erbie 

1870 Minto, John D., Elmbank, Dumfries 
1895 Moffat, Francis, Ciaigbeck, Moffat 
1893 Moffat, James, Gateside, Sanquhar 
1862 Moffat, Thomas, Sunnyhill, Dumfries 

1883 Moffat, Wm., Garwald, Langholm 


Admitted # 

1895 Moffat, Wm. Kennedy, of Shilkngland, 
Sunnyhill, Anldgirth, Dumfries 
1878 Monilaws, Rev James J, Middlebie 
Manse, Ecclefechan 

1878 Murray, Allan, Castlemilk Mill, Lock¬ 
erbie 

1895 Murray, John, Cleughside, Lockerbie 
1895 Murray, William, British Linen Co 
Bank, Sanquhar 

1886 Newbiggmg, Thos. Kennedy, Nursery¬ 
man, Dumfries 

1895 Osborne, James, Dinning, Closeburn, 
Dumfries 

1890 Osborne, Robert, Wynholm, Lockerbie 

1898 Park, Robert, Dinwoodie Lodge, Lock¬ 

erbie 

1895 Patorson, John, Fmgland, Wamphiay, 

Moffat 

1885 Paterson, John S., Craigdarrocli, 
Sanquhar 

1854 Paterson, J W J , Terrona, Langholm 

1884 Paterson, Robert, of Robgill Towu, 

Ecclefechan 

1899 Paterson, Robert, Longbedholm, Moffat 

1885 Paterson, Wm , E. Oraigdarroch, San¬ 

quhar 

1886 Paterson, Wm , Broomlands, Dumfries 
1884 Pearson, A G , oi Luce, Annan 

1898 Prnder, Jamos, Morton Mams, Thorn¬ 
hill 

1884 Primrose, John, Solicitor, Dumfries 
1S95 Primrose, Robert, Kirkbog, lliornhill 
1869 QuirNSBFEKY, The Marquis of, Glen 
^uart, Annan 

188^ Ra Jn^ Rcv TUoh , Hutton Manse, Lock- 

lfjTfc MijOaken, John S., Lowcsknowc, Moffat 
1866 Marine, John S , Waulkmill, Thornhill 
1886 Bantiio, D W , oi Conbeutli, Dumfries 

1896 Reid, James S , Ban, Sanquhar 
1895 Reid, Walter, Corstbank, Sanquhar * 

18% Richaidson,!) B , Haregills, Ecclefechan 
1895 Richardson, James, Cotland, Tmwald, 

Dumfries 

1884 Richardson, John, Braehtad, Heck, 
Lockerbie 

1878 Richardson, William, Milnflcld, Annan 
1884 Richardson, Wm , Cotland, Dumfries 
1895 Richardson, Wm, Milton, Beattoek, N B. 
1895 Robinson, R , Steam Mills, Annan 
1893 Robson, John, County Buildings, Dum¬ 
fries 

1884 Roddick, Frank, Tiailtrow, Ecdefethan 
1895 Rogerson, Robert, Seedsman, Dumfries 
1895 Rogerson, Samuel, Borolaud, Lockerbie 
1895 Rutherford, Dr James, Crichton Rojal 
Institution, Dumfries 

1895 Rutherfoid, John, MP, SummeihiU, 

Annan 

1884 Sandilands, Robt, Corsebank, Sanquhai 
1893 Scott, Chas C , Breconside, Moffat 
1878 Scott, Robei t A , Fairfield, Dumfries 
1891 Scott, William Black, Ashley Bank, 
Langholm 

1877 Semple, Wm , Mouswald Banks, Ruth- 

well, RSO 

1878 Sloan, James, Ooachbuilder, Dumfries 

1896 Sloan, William, Shawsmuir, Closeburn, 

Thornhill 

1895 Smith, Geo , Rope Cottage, Ruthwell 
1995 Smith, Matthew, Townhead, Thornhill 
1877 Smith, Robert, 6 Albany Place, Dumfries 
1870 Smith, Thomas, Twiglees, Lockerbie 
1895 Steel, Arthur Jackson, of Knkwood, 
Lockerbie 

1895 Steel, James, Pennyland, Dalswinton, 
Dumfries 

1859 Steuart, Patrick, Middlegttl, Moffat 

1860 Stewart, Peter, Doi nock Mams, Annan 
1886 Stobo, James, Halliday Hill, Auldgirth 
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Admitted 

1878 Strothers, Wm., Logan Mains, Canonbie 
1886 Symons, John, Solicitor, Dumfries 
1896 Taylor, John* Gatesiae, Wamphray, 
Beattock 

1878 Thompson, Alexander, Ironmonger, 
Dumfries 

1878 Thomson* William, M‘Cheynston, Auld- 
girth 

1878 Todd, Alexander, Wyseby Mains, Eccle- 
feohan 

1890 Underwood, Wm., Ironmonger, Annan 
1898 Veitch, W. H., Park House, Ecclefechan 

1894 Vivers, William, Dornocktown, Annan 

1895 Walker, Captain Laurie, Crawfordton, 

Thornhill 

1886 Wallace, James R. W., Auchenbrack, 
Thornhill 

1889 Wallace, John William, Wallace Hall, 
Auldgirth 

1885 Wallace, William, of Whitewoollen, 

Lockerbie 

1875 Waugh, John, Keenwood Hall, Moffat 

1886 Wliitelaw, James W., Solicitor, Dumfries 

1895 Wightman, Jas., South Mains, Sanquhar 

1869 Wightman. John Seton, of Courance, 

T jocVorbi o 

1896 Will, George, Crichton Royal Institu 

tion, Dumfries 

1895 Williamson, Ninian Alex., of Carzield, 
Kirkmahoe, Dumfries 

1895 Williamson, Robert, Tinwald Downs, 
Auldgirth 

1895 Wilson, Alex., Stakeford, Dumfries 
1898 Wilson, Francis H., Brydekirk Mills, 
Annan 

1895 Wilson, James, 146 High St., Dumfries 

1870 Wilson, James R., Banker, Sanquhar 
1878 Wilson, John, Tinwald sfcaws, Tinwald, 

Dumfries 

1895 Wilson, John, Boghead, Dumfries 
1878 Wilson, P. M‘C., Nether Gribfcon, Dum¬ 
fries 

1877 Wngkt, Tlios., Howgillside, Ecclpfcdian 
1895 Wylhe, James, Gram Merchant, 8 Lore- 
bum Park, Dumfries 

1864 Yorstoun, M. C., of Tinwald, Irvine 
House, Canonbie 

1895 Young, Homer, Redhills, Dumfries 

1896 Young, H. S. M., Carronhill, Thornhill 

1891 Young, John, Moffat 


KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 


1889 Adamson, John, of Craigadam, Dal¬ 
beattie 

1895 Allan, Robert, Howwell, Kirkcudbright 

1870 Anderson, Robert, Alleyford, Rirkgun- 
zeon 

1889 Barbour, Wm., Troquhain, New Gallo¬ 
way 

1895 Barclay, Wm. M‘C., Mark, Twynholm, 
N B. 


1R84 Barrowman, John H., Caigton, Castle- 
Douglas 

1871 Bell, William, of Gribdac, Kirkcudbright 
1878 Berwick, John, Burn, Thornhill 
1878 Biggar, James, Grange Farm, Dalbeattie 
1858 Biggar, Thos., of Chapelton, Dalbeattie 
3886 Biggar, Wm., Chapelton, Dalbeattie 
1886 Blackett, Lieut.-Col. C. E., of Arbigland, 
Dumfries 


1895 Blair, James Edward, Drumpark Mains, 
Dumfries 

1870 Brown, Joseph, Hermitage, Dalbeattie 
1861 Brown, Oliphant, Dairy, Galloway 
1895 Brown, Robert, Hermitage, Urr, Dal¬ 
beattie 

1895 Brown, William, Balannan, Ringford* 
N.B. 


Admitted 

1892 Caird, James A,, of Caisencary, Cree- 
town 

1895 Callander, Alex., Palmerston Saw Mills, 
Maxwelltown, Dumfries 

1895 Callander, Samuel, Clunie, Terregles, 

Dumfries 

1885 Campbell, Robert J., Cuil, Castle-Doug- 

las— Free Life Member 

1888 Campbell, Thomas, V.S., Kirkcudbright 
1879 Cannon, James, Urioch, Castle-Douglas 

—Free Life Member 

1877 Cannon, John, Rosehank, Dalbeattie 

1896 Carson, Andrew, Newfleld, Dairy, Gallo* 

way 

1874 Chalmers, Archd., of Kipp, Dalbeattie 

1895 Clark, William, Culinam, Crooketford, 

Dumfries 

1890 Cliff-M’Culloch, Edward A., Kirkclaugh, 
Gatehouse 

1896 Copland, Thomas, Seeside, Terregles, 

Dumfries 

1860 Corrie, Adam, South Park, Kirkcud¬ 
bright 

1860 Craig, Joseph, of Threecrofts, Loch- 
rutfcon, Dumfries 

1878 Craik, Geo., Argrennan Mains, Tongland 

1894 Crawford, Hugh W. B., Hall of Auchen* 

cairn, Castle-Douglas 

1866 Cuninghame, R. D. B., of Hensol, Castle- 
Douglas 

1864 Cunningham, Jas., Tarbreocli, Dalbeattie 

1889 Cunningham, John, Durhamhill, Dal¬ 

beattie 

1879 Currie, John, Kirkeoeh, Kirkcudbright 

1895 Douglas, John, Barstibly, Castle-Douglas 
1895 Douglas, Thomas, Lochdougan, Castle- 

Douglas 

1878 Douglas, Wm. D. R.. of Orchardton, 

Castle-Douglas 

1877 Dudgeon, R. F., of Cargen, The Grange* 
Kirkcudbright 

1889 Duncan, James, East Glenarm, Crocket- 
ford, Dumfries 

1884 Dunlop, Captain H. L. Murray, of Cor- 

sock, Dalbeattie 

1871 Dunlop, Robert, Dryburgh, Castle- 
Douglas 

1805 Ferguson, J , Crochmore, Dumfries 
1889 Fergusson, Robert W., of Kilquhanity, 
Dalbeattie 

1895 Fraser, Hugh, Glaisters, Corsock, Dal¬ 
beattie 

1859 Frazer, John* Maxwellfleld* New Abbey, 

Dumfries 

1860 Gibson, J. T., Tullowquhaini, Kirkbean 
1895 Gifford, John, Ingleston, Twynholm, 

R 8 O N B 

1888 Gillespie,’ Wiiliam, Solicitor, Castle- 
Douglas 

1880 Gilmour, W. P., Balmangan, Kirkcud¬ 

bright 

1886 Gordon, Alexander J., Kirkcudbright 

1885 Gordon, Edward, Kcltonliill, Castle- 

Douglas 

1877 Gordon, James, Castle-Douglas 

1879 Gordon, Sir William, of Earlston, Bart,, 

Kirkcudbright 

1895 Graham, Robert, Kirkconnel, Ringford, 

N.B. 

1878 Gray, Adam, Ingleston of Borgue, Kirk¬ 

cudbright 

1859 Grierson, Wm., 41 Queen Street, Castle- 
Douglas 

1896 Halhday, William, Halketleaths, Castle- 

Douglas 

1876 Hayman, John, Queenshill, Ringford 
1878tHERRiES, Right Hon. Lord, Kinharvey 
New Abbey, Dumfries 

1858 Herries, A. Y., of Spottes (16 Harlot 
Row, Edinburgh), Dalbeattie 
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last of Mtmbtrt. 


Admitted 

1896 Herne*, William D t, yr of Spottes, 
Dalbeattie 

1895 Hewitt* Hon William James, Roaebank, 
Gatehouse NS 


187$ Hood, David A., Balgreddan, Kirkcud¬ 
bright 

1884 Hood, Wm, Chapelton, Borgue 
1$86 Hope, Tohn, Captain R N , Bt Mary’s 
Isle, Kirkcudbright 

187$ Houston, John, The Hill, Castle Douglas 
1886 Hughan, Major Henry H, of Atrds, 
Parton, N B 

1869 Hume, A , Auchendolly, Dalbeattie 
1880 Hutchison, Graham, ofBalm&ghie, Castle 

Douglas 

1879 Hutchison, J W , of Edinghame, Castle 
Douglas 

1870 Hyslop, Andrew, Aucheureoch, Dal 


1895 Hyslop, Peter, Stapleton, Annan 
1886 Jamieson, John, Jameston House, Cars 
phairn 

1871 Kay, D J, of Drumpark, Dumfries 
1878 Kennedy, J M , of Knocknalling, Daily 
Galloway 

1890 Kerr, Jas , Mid Kelton, Castle Douglas 

—iree Life Member 

1860 Kerr, Thos , Kirkchrist, Kirkcudbright 
1892 Kirkpatrick, Andrew, Auchengibbert, 
Crocketford 

1891 Kirwan, Major Wm F Maitland of Gel 

ston, Castle Douglas 
1878 Kirwan, L M , Collin Auchencairn 
1895 Lorraine, Dr Walter, Castle Douglas 
1895 Lusk, Matthew C , Ameland, Castle 
Douglas 

1870 M’Call, George, Oassalands House, Max 
welltown, Dumfnes 

1878 M'Conclue, John, Carsewilloch, Creetown 
1878 McCormick, John, Lochenkit, CorsQck, 
Dalbeattie 

1895 M'Cutcheon, Alex , Murrayiott, Gate 
house, N B 

1895 M'Dowall, John,ofGirdstIngwood, Kirk 
cudbrtgkt 

1876 MacKerrow, M S , Sorcland of South 
wick, Dumfries 

1878 M‘Kie, John, of Bargalv, Castle Doug 
las 

1882 Mackie John Gladstone, of Aucheniairn, 
Castle Douglas 

1878 M‘Kinnel, WiUiam, Butterhole, Dal 
beattie 

1876 M‘Larln, Dugald, Dalbeattie 

1895 M'Nanght, Eobt A , Dairy Galloway 

1897 M'Queen James, of Crofts, Dalbeattie 

1876 M‘Taggart, John, Culnaightry, Castle 

Douglas 

1899 M'Turk, John, Bellrigg, Castle Douglas 
1878 M*Turk, W A, Barlae, Dairy, Gallo 

1888 M‘William, John, Carantyne Villa, Dal 
beattie 

1877 Maitland, David, of Dundrennan, Kirk 

cud bright 

1885 Marshall, Wm, Loch Fergus, Kirkcud 
bright 

1878 Maxwell, James Screel, Castle Douglas 
1867 Maxwell, Maxwell Hyslop, of The Grove, 

Dumfries 

1878 Maxwell, W J , Terrcgles Banks, Dnm 

fries 

1879 Maxwell, Weltaood, of Kirkennan, Dal 

"boftttilc 

f fMaxwdl, Wellwood H , of Munc hes, Dal 
beattie 

Maxwell, SirW F , ofCardoness, Bart, 
Gatehouse 

$78 Maxwell, W J , yr of Munches, Tor 
ranghtic, Dumfries 


Admitted 

1895 Millar, William, Powillimount, Knfc- 

bean, Dumfries 

1878 Mitchell, Andrew, Barcheakie, Kirkcud¬ 
bright 

1878 Montgomery, And , of Netherhall, Castle* 

Douglas 

1879 Montgomery, John, Comstonend, Twyn 

holm 

1878 Montgomery, William, Bonks, Kirkcud 
bright 

1898 Morton, David, Cally, Gatehouse 

1878 Muir, James, Castle Street, Kirkcud 

bright 

1877 Muir, Wm , Craigville, Kirkcudbright 

1879 Murray, B R of Parton, Castle Douglas 
1879 Murray, G B, yr of Parton, Castle 

Douglas 

1895 Neilson, John, of Mollance, Castle 
Douglas 

1890 Nicholson, William, Bombie, Kirkcud 
bnght 

1873 Nivison, Stewart, Lairdlaugh, Dalbeattie 

1878 Ovens, Walter, Torr House, Castle 

Douglas 

1870 Paterson, D J , Watch Hall, Annan 
1815 Paton, Robert, Anchenlarie Gatehouse 

1895 Phillips James, Carse, Kirkcudbright 
1S89 Picken David L , Milton, Kirkcudbright 
1892 Pilkmgton, L , Cavens, Dumfries 

1896 Pott Captain A D B, ofTodrig, New 

ton Dumfries 

1883 Rae William, Halldykes, Botchell Park, 
Dumfries 

1895 Scott Robert T, Drumbumphry, Cor 
sock, Dalbeattie 

1883 Shennan, John K , Balig, Kirkcudbright 

1883 Shfiiysam R , Balig Kiikcudbright 
1895 BihhaW/ William R , Torkatnne, Dal 

beattie 

1857 Skirvmg Adam, of Cioys, Dalbeattie, 
1882 Smith, las , Standmgstone, Twynholm, 
Castle Douglas 

1877 Spalding, ATM, of Holm, Now Gallo 

way 

1895 Sproat, Geo G B , High Creoch, Gate 
liouse.N B 

1897 Sproat, Hugh, Lennox Plunton Borgue 

Kii kcudbright—-J tee 1 1 fe Member 
1870 Sproat, R , Lennox Hunt on, Kirkcud 
bright 

1878 Sproat W T , Borgue House, Kirkcud 

bnght 

1895 Starke, James Gibson Hamilton, Advo 
catc of Troqucer Holm Dumfnes 

1867 Stewart H G Munay, of Broughton, 

Gatehouse 

1886 Stewart Robert, of Culgruff, Cross 
imchael 

1878 Stewart Captain William, of Sh&mbcllic, 
Dumfin s 

1868 Symington G 0, Kirkcarswell, Kirk 

< udbnght 

1889 Taylor James, Meikle Ernambrie, Castle 
Douglas 

1884 Templeton, Matthew, Dromore Kirkcud 

bright 

1869 Thomson, John, Ardwell, Dumfries 
1878 Thomson. Robeit of Brae, Dumfries 
1886 Timms, H A, of Slogarle New Gallo 

1878 VeitSi, Andrew, Girthon Kirk, Gate¬ 

house 

1895»eftch, David T, Low Creoch, Gate 
Chouse N B 

1879 Wallace, J , Foundiy, Castle Douglas 
1886 Wallace, M G, Terreglestown, Dumfries 
*1879 Wallace, R , foundry, Castle Douglas 

1870 Wallace, R , Langbams, Kirkcudbright 
1895 Wallet, William, Auction Mart, Castle 

Douglas 



Dumfries District. 
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Admitted 

1894 Wilkioson, John, Borend, Balraaghie, 
Gastle-Douglas 

1879 Williamson, A, Meikle Spylaud, Kirk¬ 
cudbright 

1890 Williamson, Captain Cecil H , Carling- 
work, Castle Douglas 

1871 Williamson, Thos , Mansfield, Kirkcud¬ 
bright 


WIGTOWN. 

1893 Adair, John, Spnngbank, Stranraer 
1898 Aonbw, Sir Andrew Noel, of Lochuaw, 
Bart, Stranraei 

1875 Agnew, William, Balwherrie, Stranraer 
1893 Aitken Alex, Solicitor, Church Street, 
Stranraer 

1878 Anderson, Charles, Barsalloch, Port 
William 

1893 Anderson, John, Anabaglish, Kirkcowan 

1893 Andetson, John, Drummoral, Islo of 

Whithorn 

1878 Anderson, Robeit, Balgreggan, Stran 
laer 

1894 Armitage, Arthur Calrow, of Kirrough 

tree, Newton Stewart 
1893 Balid, William Kirveimie, Wigtown 
1878 Barbour, Robert, Balgowan, Ardwoll, 
Stranraer 

1893 Bennoih, James, Sheuchan, Castle 
Kennedy 

1893 Bennoeh, John, Soli< itor, Stranraer 

1896 Black, John, British Linen Bank Co , 

Wigtown 

1878 Black, Thomas, Craigenoiosh, Stranraer 

1895 Brown, Hugh, Craigland Mains, Kuk 

cowan 

1P93 Brown John, Bridgehouse, Sorbie 
1895 Caldwell Hugh, Culhom Parks, Stran 
raer 

1895 Campbell, Henry A, Penmnghame 
House, Newton Stewart 

1897 Chalmers, John Gillespie, Glenluoe 
1893 Chnstison, James Barglass, Kirkmner 
1893 Clanaclian, Robeit, Little Gcnoch, Dun 

ragit 

1893 Cochran, George, Noith Cairn, Kirheolm 

1877 Cochran, Robert Galdons, Stone ykirk 
1893 Cochran, Robert, Portem illit,, Kirk 

colm 

1885 Coinran, William Auc lientibbert, Sand 
head, Sliamaer 

1898 Cochrane, James, Barscarrow, Sandlicad 

1869 Cowan, George, Mains of Park, Glen 

luce 

1893 Craig, Robert Joseph, Inncrwell, Gai 
lieston 

1895 Crawfoid, Aichibald, Broughton Mams, 
Sorbie 

1895 Ciawford, John, Ktlbroen, Stranraei 

1895 Douglas, John, Balker, Castle Kennedy 

1870 Drew, James, of Craigencallie, Doonhill, 

Newton 8tewart 

1898 Drew, James Lawson, Dranandow, Ntw 
ton Stewart 

1893 Pergusson, James, Back oi Wall, Glen- 
luce 

1893 Findlay, Francis, Farmer, Appleby, Glas 
serton 

1893 Findlay, Franeis, BaiUiewhirr, Whit¬ 
horn 

1878 Fors} th, John, Reiffer Park, Sorbie 

1896 Fiaser, Miss Margaret N , Isle Farm, 

Whithorn -Fra Life Membr 
1857 Frederick, D , of Gass, Stranraer 
1869 Frederick, Robert, Drumflower, Dun- 
ragit 

1895 French, John M., Larg, Newton-Stew- 

art 


Admitted 

1800tG a li oway, Right Hon The Bari of, Gal¬ 
loway House, Garlieston 
1898 Gibson, William, Beoch, Stranraer 
1871 Gourlay, R C , Arbrack, Whithorn 
1898 Gray, John, Dairy Works, Stranraer 
1880 Greig, T C , Replied, Stranraer 
1878 Hardie, J , jnn , Mull of Galloway, Stran- 
laer 

1898 Haswell, Robert, Challoehmuir, Glen- 
luce 

1848 Hav, Sir J O D , of Park Place, Bart, 
Glenlucc 

1895 Hewetson, John, Baltcraan, Newton- 
Stewart 

1995 Hewetson, Robert, Baltersan, Newton- 
Stewart 

1877 Hughan, Peter H , Cults, Whithorn 
1885 Hunter, James, Culgroat, Stranraer 
1895 Hunter, Stephen, jun , Wbiteleys, Stran¬ 
raer 

1888 Hunter, Wm , Garthland Mams, Stran¬ 
raer 

1895 Hutchison, John, Low Drummore, Kirk- 
maiden 

1893 Kerr, George, Solicitor Newton-Stewart 
1893 Kerr, Hugh, West Galdenoch, Stoney 
kirk 

1893 Kerr, Thomas, Banker, Newton Stewart 
1895 Kirkpatuck, Joseph, Buchan Newton- 
Stewait 

1807 Lang, Alex , Boreland Glenlucc 
1S95 L< nnox Ihomas, New Milns, Wigtown 

1878 Lockhart, James, Mains of Aines, Stran¬ 

raer 

1878 Logan, David, Fembank, Stranraer 

1877 Lusk, Peter, Craigcaftie, Stranraer 

1395 M‘Caig, James M , Barnultoch, Loihans, 
Stranrat r 

1838 M'Caig, John, Challoch, Leswalt, Stran 
raer 

1887 M‘Oaig, John, High Mye StoneykiTk 
1893 M Caig, R Sttwart, Kilhilt Stranraer 
1893 M Clean, James Auehneal, Stranraer 
1893 M‘Clelland Andiew Gltnturk, Wig 
town 

1878 M‘Clew, David A ,*Chapel Rossan, Stran 

raer 

1897 M Lonchie, William, Mains of Penning 

hame, Newton Stewart 
1893 M tunnel James Boh land, Wham hill 
1857 M'ConueU, J A , Chapelheron Whithorn 
1878 M‘Conm.11 Thomas M , V S , Wigtown 
1883 M Connell Wm , Glassmck, Kirkcowan 
18S4 M Craeken, Robt, Cieaineiy, Dunragit 
1893 M Creath Thomas, Skaith, Newton 
Stewart 

1870 M Culloch, John, Dimui, Strmraer 
1878 M‘Culloch, Peter Whitetield Glenluce 
1895 M‘Culloch, William A , Cardram, Kirk 
maiden 

1870 M*Dowall, Andrew, Auchtialuro, Stran 
raer 

1878 M‘Dowall, R, Auchengallio, Port Wil 
11am 

1895 M'Dowall, W R O D Young, Craig 
Lodge, Glenluce 

1895 M‘Garva, William, The Cottage, Ardwell, 
Stranraer 

1803 M'Geoch, Thomas, Barncaughlaw, New¬ 
ton Stewart 

1898 M‘Gill, Andrew, Barsalloch, Wigtown 
1898 M‘Gill, Andrew Kildonan, Stonevktrk 
1895 M'Gill, John, Grange of Cree, Newton- 

Stewart 

1870 M'Hafflo, Wm J , of Torhousemuir, Wig¬ 

town 

1871 M'lllraith, Thomas, Barwhanny, Kirk¬ 

mner 

1878 M‘Ilwiick, Alex , Quarter, New Luce 
1880 M‘Keaud, P , Airlies, Whauphill 
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Admitted 

1896 Mackenna, Fergus, Laight, Cairnryan, 
Stranraer 

1699 M'Lauchlin, Alex, Trade Street Steam 
Joinery Woiks, Stranraer 
1896 M'Lean, Charles Arbuthnot, Solicitor, 
Wigtown 

1857 Maclelland, Thos, North Balfern, Kirk- 
mner 

1874 M‘Master, Allan, Dinvin, Portpatnck 
1871 M‘Master, Hugh, Blairbuy, Port William 
1878 M‘Master, James, Currochtree, Stran 

raer 

1875 M‘Master, John, Culhom Mams, Stran¬ 

raer 

1876 M'Master, William, Challoch, Dunragit 
1889 M‘Mastor, Wm Junior, OruggUton, Gar 

lieston 

1895 M‘Millan, James, Falgown, Newton 

Stewart 

1898 M‘Naught, Alex, Hawthorn, Changue, 
Port William 

1896 Marshall, J , jun , Drummore 

1885 Marshall, Mathew, Bridgebank, Btran 
raer 

1898 Mathieson, William, Mmdork, Kirk 
cowan 

1878 Matthews, A B , British Linen Bank, 
Newton Stewart 

1877 Maxweli , Sir H E , of Monreith, Bart, 

M P , Whauplnll, N B 
1887 Mennes, W M , Cults, Castle Kennedy 

1875 Milroy, JameB, Galdenoch, Stontykuk 

1876 Milroy, John, Balgreggan Mams, Stran 

raer 

1895 Momson, David, Boreland, Kirkcowan 

1896 Morrison, C Wm , Deny, Kirkcowan 
1896 Munay, John, Kilhllan Glenlm e 

1898 Murray, William, Borrowmoss, Wigtown 
1898 Nioholson, Andrew Kidsdale, Whithorn 
1893 Niven, John F , Mahaar, kirkcolm 
1898 Parlane, John, of Craigdhu, Glasserton 
1893 Pettigrew, James, Larg, Newton Stewait 


Admitted 

1865 Ralston, Robert, Mflmain, Stoneykirk 
1883 Ralston, Wm. H, Dunragit Estate 
Office, Dunragit, N B 
1878 Rankin, Alex , Aird, Stranraer 

1897 Ritchie, John, Locbans Mill, Loehans 
3898 Robertson, James, Clendne, Knkcolm 
1895 Ross, Samuel M , Torhonsekie, Wigtown 
1878 Routledge, 0 M, Banker, Port William 
1878 Routledge, J J P , Old MiU, Port Wil 

liam 

1870 Routledge, Wm , Elrig, Port William 

1898 Salomon, William Thomas, Oomwall 

Park, Newton Stewart 
1898 Shaw, David Burme, Garlieston 
1878 Smith, William, Garrane, Port William 
1898 Sprott, James, Mams of Dhuloch, Les 
wait 

1845|Staib, The Earl of, Kl, Lochmth, 
Castle Kennedy Station 
1893 Stevenson, Robert, Glenside, Kirkcolm, 
Stramaer 

18b9fSTEWARr, Sir M J , of Southwick, Bart, 
M P , Ardwell 

1846 Stewart, R H J , of Physgill and Glas 
serton, Whithorn 

1893 Syminton, Thomas, Solicitor, Glenluce 
1893 Taylor, Peter, Inchpark, Stranraer 

1871 Thompson, Alex , Barmeal, Port William 
1893 Thorburn, John, Port-of Spittle, Stonej 

kirk 

1869 Todd, William, Anchness, Ardwell 

1893 Tully, William, Oolfra, Stianraer 

1890 Wallace, James A , Claycrop, Kirkmner 
1887 Watson, Allan Thomson, Belmont, Stran 
raer 

1870 Whyte, James A, Kirkmabreck, Stian 

raer 

1878 Wither, James, Lagganmore, Portj atuck 

1894 Wither, Thos , Awknk, Stranraer 
1885 Wnght, Hugh, of Alticry, Poit William 
1860 Young, J A, Orchardtown, Gailieston 
1893 Young, William, Culnoag, Sorbie » 
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7.—INVERNESS DISTRICT. 

EMBRACING THE 

COUNTIES OP CAITHNESS, ELGIN, INVERNESS, NAIRN, ORKNEY 
AND SHETLAND, ROSS AND CROMARTY, AND SUTHERLAND. 


Admitted 


CAITHNESS. 


1874 Adam, Thomas, of Lynogar, Wick 

1805 Brims, James, Thurso 

1874 Brock, John, Princes Street, Thurso 

1892 Brown, George, Watteo Mains, Watten 
1894 Dunnet, Alex., Upper Gillook, Wick 
1894 Perrier, Jaa., Ackergill Mams, Wick 
1809 Perrier, John, Wes ter seat, Wick 

1893 Geddes, Alex., Implement Maker, Wick 
1883 Henderson, David P., of Sterastor, Hal¬ 
kirk, N.B. 

1874 Henderson, A. W., of Bilhster, Wick 
1883 Henderson, Captain J. H., Rosebank, 
Wick 


1881 Horne, Edward Win., of Stirkoke 
1892 Innes, Donald, Borlum, Beay, Thurso 
1873 Irvine, G. F. f Shrubbery Bank, Thurso 
1871 M'Beath, James, Gerston, Thurso 
1897 Macdonald, George, Pennyland, Tliurso 
1801 Miller, John, of Scrilbster, Tliurso 
1894 Morris, Robt., Reis Lodge, Wick 
1881*tPoRTLANi>, His Grace The Duke of, 
Lang well, Wick 

1861 Purves, James, Barrogill Mains, Wick 
1809 Purves, William, Thurdistoft, Thurso 
1884 Robertson, Robert, Implement Maker, 
Wick 

1881 Sandison, M., Hempriggs, Wick— Free 
Life Member 

1894 Seton, Robert S., Rampyards, Walten— 
Free Life Member 

1892 Sinclair, Alex., Quoys of Reiss, Wick 
1857 Sinclair, Hu-J. G. T., of Ulbster, Bart., 
Thurso Castle, Thurso 

1880 Sinclair, Sir Johu R. G., of Dunbeath, 
Bart., Barrock House, Wick 
1804 Sinclair, Sir Roheit C., of Stevenson, 
Bart., Achvarsdale Lodge, Reay, 
Tliurso 

1855 Smith, James, of Olrig, Thurso 
1870 Sutherland, Alex,, Rampyards, Watten— 
Free Life Member 


ELGIN. 

1880 Adam, John, Coulardbank, Lossiemouth 
1898 Adam, William, Chemical Works, Burg- 
head 

1893 Anderson, George H., Ironmonger, Elgin 
1898 Anderson, John, Banker, Forres 
1884 Anderson, Robert, Viewfield, Elgin 
1879 Beattie, James, Earlsmill, Forres 
1871 Black, James, LL.D., of Sheri flat on, 
Elgin 

1808 Brown, James, Mlltonhlll, Alves, Forres 
1895 Brown, James Paterson, Iunesmill, 
Urquhart, Elgin 

1878 Bruce, D. C. f Byres, Fochabers 


Admitted 

1864 Bruce, George, Woodside, Elgin 

1884 Brydon, John, Forester, Rothes 

1893 Clark, Donald, Blervie Castle Farm, 

Forres 

1871 Colvin, Jas. E., Wester Manbeen, Elgin 

1878 Cruickshank, David, Meft, Elgin 
1875 Cruickshank, John, Solicitor, Elgin 
1874 Cumminq, Sir Wm. G. Gordon, of Altyre, 

Bart., Forres 

1895 Dean, Alex., Jointure, Leuchars, Elgin 

1894 Dean, Wm., Milton Brae, Elgin 
1888 Edgar, James, Nether Bogside, Elgin 

1885 Ferguson, George A., Surradale, Elgin 
1893 Fcttes, John, Weatertown, Fochabers 
1893 Fcttes, William, Corskie, Garmouth 
1893 Forbes, Robert, Woodhead, Forres 

1895 Fraser, Alexander, Eamside, Alves, 

Forres— Free Life Member 
1893 Fraser, William, Watorford Mills, Forres 
1893 Fraser, William, Waterfolds, Elgin 
1859 Garden, Arch., of Bcrnery, Forres 
1890 Gilchrist, Wm., Leuchars, Elgin 

1893 Grant, Charles, Salterhill, Elgin 
1859*tGRANT, Sir George Macpherson, of Bal- 

lindalloch, Bart. 

1894 Grant, Jas., of Glen Grant, Rothes 
1894 Grant, John, Bogg, Ad vie 

1879 Grant, J., Mains of Advie, Advie 

1894 Grant, Robt., Farmer, Cromdale 

1893 Grant, Wm. R. (Buenos Ayres), Tulloch* 
gribbon, Grantown 

1880 Haddon, P. M., St Mary’s, Orton, Foch¬ 

abers 

1883 Henderson, Peter, Factor, Balliudal- 
locli 

1896 Hossack, Wm., Buntland, Orton, Foch¬ 

abers 

1804 Hunter, John, Dipple, Fochabers 
1888 Hutcheson, James, W.S., Elgin 
1807 Johnston, Lieut.-Col. Charles James, of 
Lesmurdie, Elgin 

1893 King, William, Kingsmills, Elgin 
1893 Kuight, John, Park Place, Elgin 

1896 Laing, Andrew, Brandston, Lochhill, 

Elgin 

1895 Laing, William, Wallfield, Lochhill, Elgin 
1893 Law, Arthur Woodland, Sanquhar Farm, 

Forres 

1874 Lawrence, James, Forres Mills, Forres 
1855 Lees, John, Grantown 
1893 Leitch, Andrew, Gaisewell House, Alves, 
Forres 

1868 Leitch, A. K., Inchstelly, Forces 
1877 Leitch, Simon, Sunnybank, Forces 
1893 M‘Cullooh, Alexander, Ardivot, Lossie¬ 
mouth 

1896 M‘Gowan, Robert, Auction Mart, Elgin 

1886 M ‘Gregor, Captain James, Balmenach 

Cromdale 
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Admitted 

1870 Maduy, H. M. S , Banker, Elgin 
1882 Maokisk&x, Sir F. C, Forres 
1888 Mackenjte, Thomas, Canon. Stiathspey 
1888 Maokessack, Charles A , Asleisk, Forres 
1898 Maokessack, Chas, Wester Alves, Forres 
1882 Mackes sack, George R , yr of Ardgye 
and Roseisle, Ardgye, Elgin 
1874 Maokessack, John, Kinloss, Forres 
1884 Maokessack, Robert, of Ardgye and 
Roseisle, Ardgye, Elgin 
1882 Maokessack, R H , Newton of Struthers, 
Forres 

1898 Maclean, George A., Hythehill, Elgin 
1891 MacLeod, Captain Norman, of Dalvey, 


1876 M'William, James, Stoneytown, Keith 
1898 Matheson, William, Muirton House, Em* 
loss, Forres 

1698 Mathieson, Alex , Doonpark, Forres 

1893 Mavor, Geoige, Cluny, Forres 

1872 Muirhead, George, Speybank, Fochabers 

1894 Mnnro, Alex , The Uty Hotel Stables, 

Elgin 

1894 Mutch, Tag , De&nshaugh, Elgin 
1894 Neish, Wm , Merchani, Multen, Boharm 
1894 Peterkm, Jas , 38 South Street, Elgm 

1875 Peterkin, James Grant, of Grange, Forres 

1894 Petne, Dav id, Gilston, Elgin 
1871 Petne, George, Rosehaugh, Elgin 
1888 Petne, George, Pitairlit, Elgm 

1876 Petne, W A., Rosebiae, Elgm 

1896 Reid, Jas , Maverston, Urquhart, Elgin 

1895 Reid, John, GladhiU Gjrmouth Elgin 
1898 Robertson, Hugh, Balnageith, Forres 

1896 Robeitson, James, Auchinhalng, Foch 

abers 

1874 Robertson, Wm , % High Street, Elgin 
1870 Robertson, Wm A , Mayfield, Fones 
1883 Russell, Alex , Myrcsidc, Elgin 

1897 Scott, Peter, Drmnbam Rothes 
1874 Scott, Robert, Eastei Manbeen, Elgm 

1895 Sellar, William, Longhill, Elgm 

1897 She wan, William Cotts Lhanbryde 
1B93 Shiach, Gordon Reid, Surgeon Dentist, 

Elgin 

1898 Simpson, William, Burnside, Fochabers 

1896 Smith, James M , Silverhills, Draime, 

Elgin 

1894 Smith, Wm , The Pans, Elgin 

1897 Sonter, George, Greyfnars Iron Works, 

Elgin 

1898 Stephen, Alexander, Coxton, Lhanbryde, 

Elgin 

1894 Stewart, John, Rynballich, Cromdale 
1898 Stuart, James, Garbity, Orton Flgm 

1895 Stuart, James, Glen Spey Villi, Rothes 

1877 Sutor, James, The Colne, Fochabers 
1893 Tait, James, V 8 , Foma 

1874 Thomson, J Grant, Gran town 

1896 Thomson, Peter, Mams, Oiton, Tech 

abers 

1883 Thuelow, Right Hon Lord, Dunphail, 
Forres 

1882 Urquhart, Robert, iun , Foircs 
1859 Walker, Robert, Altvre, Forres 

1864 Walker, William, Auchray Buildings, 
Elgin 

1883 Watson, H A, U P Manse, Forres- 

Free Life Member 

1875 Watt, James, RosebTae, Elgin 

1870 Wight, Alexander, Ironmonger, Forres 
1864 Tool, Thomas, Calcots, Elgin 

1852 Young, Alex , Findrassic House, Elgin 

1871 Young, James, Braelossie House, Elgin 


INVERNESS. 

1865 Anderson, James, Solicitor Inverness 
1889 Andeison, William, Solicitor, Inverness 


I Admitted 

1886 Bailhe, A C , Dnohgarroch, Inverness 

1 1883 BailUe, Jaim sE B, of Dochftw, M P., 
Inverness 

1891 Barron, Janies, Editor of the Invemeu 

Courier, Inverness 

1882 Baxter, Frederick, Seedsman, Inverness 
1888 Bethune, Angus, Seafteld, Inverness 

1883 Birnie, Alex, Wellhouse, Beauly 

1892 Birnie, John, Balnafettaek, Inverness 
1874 Biscoe, T Ramsay, of Newton, Kingillie, 

Inverness 

1883 Black, Robert, C E , Inverness 
3892 Boyd, Donald, Merchant, Fort William 

1891 Cameron, Angus, Ben Nevis Auction 

Matt, Fort William 

1859fCameron, Donald, of Lochiel, Auchna* 
carry, Fort William 

1883 Cameron, Duncan, 12 Church Street, 

Inverness 

1895 Cameron, Francis, Lower Muekovie, In¬ 

verness 

1890 Cameron, James, Coulnakyle, Ncthy 

Budge RSO 

1892 Cameron James T , Aberchaldei, Fort- 

Augustus 

1871 Cameron, John, Auchindaul, Spean 
Bridge 

1891 Caraeion, John, Ctilreach Mains. Nethy 

Bridge, RSO 

1896 Cameron, John, Vamore Cottage, Fort- 

William 

1892 Cameron, Robert D , Lochgorm, Imer 

ness 

1884 Campl»ell, A D , of Kilraartin, Glen 

Urquhart 

1891 Cattell, James, Balsparden, Fort-George 

Station 

1898 Chisholm, George, 11 Quoensgate, In 
veioesa 

1874 Chisholm, John, 8 Academy Street In¬ 
verness 

1871 Cian, John, Kirkton Bunchrew, InVei 
ntss 

1896 Cumming, William A, Allanfearn, 

Cnlloden Inverness 
1898 Davidson, James, Inverness 

1893 Davidson, John, Guisaclian Home Farm, 

Inverness 

1865 Davidson, Robert, Queensgate, Inverness 
1883 Davidson, Samuel, Beechhill, Inverness 
1S8S Diek, W G , Horse hirer, Inverness 

1887 Duncan, James Fern Villa, Inverness 
1862tDtWMORE, Right Hon The Earl of, Isle 

of Harris 

1874 Elliot, Matthew, Flesher, Inverness 

1897 Ferguson, Donald, Lochboisdale 

1890 Ferguson, Fergus, Monkstad, Uig, Por 
tice 

1896 Fletchtr, Grant, Balnespick Kingussie 

1894 Fraser, Alexander, Balloch, Cufloden, 

Inverness 

1894 Fraser, Alex, 63 Church Street, Inver¬ 
ness 

1874 Fiaser, Alexander Inverness 
1857 Frasei, Alex , 8hcriff Substitute, Portree 
1883 Fraser, David, Dalneigh, Inverness 
1853 Fraser, Hugh, Balloflh of CuUoden, 
Inverness 

1874 Fraser, James, C E , Inverness 
1874 Fraser, James, Mauld, Beauly 
1865 Fraser, William, Annneld, Inverness 
189b Garden, Norman M'Leod, Gollanfleld, 
Fort George Station 

1892 Gamoch, J T, Lovat Estates Ofllce, 

Beauly 

1860 Gordon, Geo , Land Surveyor, Inverness 
1871 Grant, John, Inverlaidnan, Carr Bridge 
1886 Grant, John Brown, Erchless, Beauly 
1894 Grant, John Peter, of Rothiemurchus 
(Invenchme, Banff) 
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Admitted * 

1896 Grant, Peter, Parmer, Carr Bridge 

1874 Grant, Major Wa, Drambuie, Glen 

Urquhart 

1888 Grant, Wm, R., Solicitor, Inverness 

1890 Gray, Donald, National Bank Buildings, 

Inverness 

1875 Guild, James L., Strowan, Inverness 

1882 Gunn, Alex., V.S., Beauly 

1886 Honeyman, Thos., Auchnacarry, Spean 
Bridge 

1805 Howden, John, Inverness 
1888 Howe, Thomas, Parks of Inshes, Inver¬ 
ness 

1874 Innes, Charles, Solicitor, Inverness 
1888 Jones, R. E.. Fassfem, Port-William 
1880 Kemble, Major, Knock, Skye 

1888 Laurie, Robert, Eilean Cottage, Drum- 

num, Inverness 

1896 Lawson, George, Beaufort Home Farm, 

Beauly 

1891 Linton, Andrew, Inchree, Onich, N.B. 
1894 Livingston-Macdonald, Captam R. M., 

3rd Seaforth Highlanders, Flodigarry, 
Isle of Skye 

1892 Lovat, Lord, Beaufort Castle, Beauly 

1897 M*Ainsh, James, Kinehurdy, Boat of 

Garten 

1892 MacAinsh, John, Congash, Grantown 
1897 MacArthura D. G., M. D., Fort-William 

1892 M‘Bain, William, Piterrald, Drumna- 

drochet 

1865 M'Bean, D., Auchterblair, Cara Bridge 
11|95 M‘Bean, Daniel, Cradle H-all, Inverness 
Jgfro M*Bean, William, Cradle Hall, Inverness 
1689 Jtfcpcoll, Rev. Canon Hugh, Rosse Par- 
« uoqugc, Fort-William 

1883 Mapacmald, Alexander, Balintore, Bog- 

rby 

1884 M'Dofcald, Alex.* Portree 

1874 Mac’donaV^ A. R^Ord, Isle of Ornsay 
1872 Macdonald, 33m$U>dgo, Bigg 

1893 M‘Donald, D. D. f Ironnadrochct, Glen 

Urquhart 

1859 Macdonald, Hugh, Coach Proprietor, 

Fort-William 

1896 Macdonald, John, Invernevie, Fort- 

William 

1891 Macdonald, J. H., Charleston, Inverness 

1897 M‘Donald, Kenneth L,, Skirmish, Skea- 

bost Bridge, Isle of Skye 
1883 Macdouald, William, Morayston, Petty, 
Inverness 

1893 Macdonell, James SidgreavoB, Camus- 
daroch, Morar, Arisaig 
1865 MacEwon, John C., Inverness 
1893 Macfarlane, And., Viewiield, Kingussie 
1879 M‘Gillivray, Allan, Banchor, Kingussie 
1874 M‘Gillivray, John, Ballachroan, Kin¬ 
gussie 

1876 MacGillivray, William, Eoligary, Ban a 

1877 M‘Gregor, Arehd., Glenforslan, Salon, 

Ardgour 

1891 M‘Intosh, Charles. Craggic, Invemess 

1889 M'Intosh, Donald, West End Hotel, 

Fort-William 

1889 Macintosh, James, Factor, Ostaig, Isle 
Ornsay, Skye 

1898 Mackay, Simon (D. Ross & Co.), Aca¬ 

demy Court, Inverness 
1893 M'Kenzie, Alex., C.E., Kingussie 
1891 Mackenzie, Dr M. T., Scoljiaig, Locli- 
maddy 

1874 Mackenzie, N. B., British Linen Bank, 
Fort-William 

1886 Mackenzie, Wm. D., of Farr, Inverness 
(Pawley Conrt, Henley-on-Thames) 
1883 Mackintosh, A. I)., of Mackintosh, Moy 
Hall, Inverness 

1860 Mackintosh, C. Frasor, of Drummond, 

Inverness 

VOtu XI. 


Admitted 

1844 Mackintosh, AEneas W., of R&igmore, 
Inverness 

1844 Mackintosh, A., of Holme, Inverness 
1883 Mackintosh, Hugh, 57 Eastgate, Inver¬ 
ness 

1875 Maclean, Charles, Milton, Lochmaddy 
1875 M'Leish, Daniel, Bank of Scotland, 
Fort-William 

1893 M‘Lennan, Alexander, Beechwood, In¬ 
verness 

1883 M‘Millan, E. H., Caledonian Bank, 
Inverness 

1898 Macniven, Duncan, jun., Fort-William 
1878 Macpherson, C. J. B., of Balavil, Kin¬ 
gussie 

1887 Macpherson, Col. Ewen, of Cluny Mac¬ 

pherson, Kingussie 

1870 Macpherson, Colonel Lachlan, of Glen- 
truim, Newtonmore 

1888 Macpherson, L. A., of Commony, Inver¬ 

ness 

1883 Macpherson-Grant, John, Old Milton, 
Kingnssie 

1888 Macrae, Alexander D., Ruthven, Kin¬ 

gussie 

1891 Macrae, Horatio Ross, W.8., of Clones, 

Inverness (57 Castle St., Edinburgh) 
1874 Macrae, Roderick, Postmaster, Beauly 
1883 MacTavish, Alex., Implement Maker, 
Inverness 

I860 Malcolm, George, Craigard, Invergarry 
1883 Manners, C. R., C.E., Invemess 

1853 Mara, Alex., Dalcross, Fort - George 

Station 

1865 Martin, John, Docham, Boat of Garten, 
Strathspey 

1889 Martin, Nicol, of Glendale, Dun vegan 
1883 Merry, A. W., of Belladrum, Beauly 
1883 Merry, C. J., Belladram, Beauly 

1864 Munro, D., Milton, Fort-George Station 
1874 Munro, John, Seedsman, Invemess 
1898 Murray, Donald, 4 Falcon Square, Inver¬ 
ness 

1890 Nicholson, Arthur Wm., Arisaig House, 

Fort-William 

1893 01>erbeck, C., 25 Inglis Street, Invemess 
1883 Paterson, Donald, Askeraish, South 

Uist, Oban 

1854 Peter, John, Croyard, Beauly 

1883 Roberts, Wra., Highland Railway Co., 
Inverness 

1874 Robertson, John, of Greshomish, Por¬ 
tree 

1898 Robertson, J. G., 13 Falcon Square, 
Invemess 

1894 Robertson-Macleod, K. M., of Greshor- 

msh, Isle of Skye 

1890 Rose, Hugh Francis, of Holme Rose, 

Fort-George 

1865 Rose, James, Mains of Connage, Fort- 

George Station 

1865 Rose, John, Leanach, Inverness 
1883 Ross, Alex., Architect, Inverness 
1865 Ross, George, Viewiield, Inverness 
1883 Ross, James, Solicitor, Inverness 
1883 Ross, Wm., Seaiield of R&igmore, 
Invemess 

1892 Scott, David, Auctioneer, Invemess 
1800 Shaw, Alexander, Farraline Mains, In¬ 
verness 

1883 Shaw, Duncan, W.S., Invemess 

1897 Sinclair, Robert, Factor, North Harris, 
Portree 

1891 Sinton, P. J., Glennevis, Fort-William 
1865 Smith, John, Inverallan House, Gran¬ 
town 

1884 Stewart, D. A., Eusay, Obbe 

1887 Stewart, J. C., Glenmoidart, Moidart 
1852 Stewart, John, of Bnsay, Scorrybrack, 
Portree 

d 
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Admitted 

1996 Strother, Dr Jamea, Balspardon, Fort 
George Station 

1888 Stuart, W G , Inverness 
1866 Sutherland, E C , Inverness 

1884 Twefdmouih, Bight Hon Lord, Gms 
achan He ise, Beauly 

1883 Tytler, Edward G F, of Aldourie, 
Inverness 

1889 Urquhart, Farquh&r, Seedsman, Inver 

ness 

1876 Walker, Geoigc A , Torbreek, Inverness 
1888 Walker, George, Wood Merchant, In 
verness 

1886 Watson, James, 29 Southside Road, 
Inverness 

1891 Weir, James, Achnacarry, Fort William 
1896 Young, Colin, Gordon Square, Fort 
William 


NAIRN. 

1866 Anderson, Robert, of Lochdhu, Nairn 
1878 Cameron, Dr James Angus, oi Firhall, 
Nairn 

1891 Clark, James, Golford, Naira 
1883 Clarke Lieut Col M A, Achareidh, 
Nairn 

1888 Donaldson, H T , Banker, Nairn 
1866 Dougall, Andrew, Nairn 

1891 Fiddes, George Drumduan, Nairn 

1892 Finlay, Sir R B , oi Newton, Q C , 

M P , Nairn 

1852 Fraser, William, of Kilmuir and Ncn ton 
Nairn 

1894 Gowaus, Charles F , Newton of Budgttc, 
Cawdor, Nairn 

1865 Joss, John, Budgate, Cawdor 
1896 Macarthur, Alex, Naimside, Cav, dor, 
Nairn 

1886 M'Intyre, Donald, Meikle Kildrummit, 
Nairn 

1888 Mackillican. P , Achagour, Nairn 
1891 Malcolm, William Househill, Nairn 
1874 Mather, John Arres, Delmes Nairn 
1891 Methven, Edward W , Hazelbrae, Nairn 
1885 Mill, George, PiperhiU Nairn 

1802 Robertson, John, Horse hner, Nairn 
1873 Robertson, John S, Cawdor Estate 
Office, Naim 

1894 Robeitson, William, Tomlunquhart, 
Nairn 

1805 Rose, Major James, of KiLravoek, Fort 
George Station 

1894 Russell, James, Bl&ckhills, Nairn 
1894 Squair, Geo , Kildrummit, Nairn 

1889 Walker, John Mackintosh, of Gtddes, 

Nairn 


ORKNEY AND SHETLAND. 

Orkney 

1864 Burroughs, Lieut General F W Tiaill, 
C B , of Rousay 

1870 Cromarty, William, St Margaret s Hope, 
Orkney 

1894 Dai ldaon, William Henry Bam, Kirk 
wall 

1872 Drever, James, Swanny House, Fins 
town 

1884 Fortescue, William I, Swanbister, Knk 
wall 

1876 Gibson, John, Langskaill, Rousay 

1890 Heddle, Peter Sinclair, Hillhead, Kirk 
wall 

1888 Hossaek, B H , CraigiefteM, Knk wall 

18*0 Johnstone, James, Orphir House, Orphli 

1878 Learmouth, D H , Housebay, Stronsay 


Admitted 

1892 MacLennan, William, Factor, Zetland 
Estates Office, Kirkwall 
1887 Maxwell, Henry, How. flanday 
1884 Reid, Alfied, Braebutter, Kirkwall 
1884 Siarth, Robert, Blnsearth, Finstown, 
Orkney 

1886 Sinclair, Thomas, Whitehall, Stronsay 
1884 Stephen, Donald, Northtown, Birsay 

1877 Stevenson, William, Holland, Stronsay 
1894 Tait, John Papdale, St Ola Kirkwall 

1878 Watt, W G T, Kieiiiold House, 

Stromness 

Shetland 

1884 Andeison, Gilbert, Hillswick, Lerwuk 
1863 Brut e, John, of Sumburgh, Lerwick 
1892 Edmonston, Laurence, flallegarth Bal 
tasound, Lerwick 

1875 Edmondston, Mrs, of Bnnoss, Unst, 

Lerwick 

1881 Hamilton, Zachary Macaulay, Balta 
sound, Unst 

1876 JaffTay, James, Belmont, Unst 

1886 ManBon, Andeison, Laxftrth, Lerwick 
1891 Manson, Petei, Lunna, Shetland 
1802 Pottmgcr, Sm< lair, Gnmsta, Lerwit k 
1876 Sandison, Alexander, Uyasound, Unst 


ROSS AND CROMARTY. 

1893 Adam, Hugh R , Balvaird, Muir oi Old 
1870 Allan, William, Drummondreoch, Femn 
iosh Couon Bridge 

1895 Andeison, lohn Nome, Stornq^ray 
188-1 Anderson, T A, Ballachraggan, Alntss 
1862 Arras, Walter, Fodderty, Dnigwldl 
18^6 Bain, Donald Applecross, Stiome Feiry 
1889 Bi li Sir William James, of Soatwell, 

Muir of Ord, 

1892 Bignold, Arthur/of Loch Rosque, Aehita 

sheen 

1893 Binning, James, Keppotb, Dingwall 

1886 Brown, Stephen, Killilan, Lo< halsh 

1887 Brown, Rev W L Wallace, The Manse, 

Alness 

1896 Burntss, Charles Munlochy 

1883 Cameion, Archd , Killen, Avoch 

1888 Cameron, Colin M Balnakjlc, Mun 

lothy 

1869 Cameron Dum an, Banker, Tain 

1891 Campbell G J, Sbeiift Substitute, 

Stornow ly 

1896 Cameron John Killen, Avoch 

1896 Cameron, Kenneth Mm my, Balblair, 

Edderton 

1893 Cuthbert, Thos W , Ardross, Alness 
1865 Dairoch Duncan of Gourock Tonulon, 
Achnaslu (n 

18t>l Douglas, Thomas, Mains of Rhynie, 
Ftarn 

1874 Douglas, William, Arholl, Fearn 

1895 Dudgeon, Ahx Harper, Woodlands, 

Dingwall 

1892 Duncan, William J , Solicitor, Dingwall 

1884 Fletcher, J D , of Roseliaugh, Inverness 
1898 * orbt b Lachlan, Culcroigic, Alness 
1898 Foisyth, lan Asher, Ballmtraid, Delny 

1897 Fowler, John, of Mansfield, Tain 

1883 Foa i lb, Sir J A , of Braemore, Bart, 
lnverbroora House, Garve 

1893 Fraser, Donald, )un, Balintore Hotel, 

Fearn 

1698 Fraser, Malcolm F , Balaldie, Fearn 
1892 GaliiejAbner, Morangie, 1 am 

1896 Gill, William Hope, Roskcen, Invei * 

goidon 

1874 Goodbrand, James H , Culnaha, Nigg 
18/4 Goidon, J A , of Arabella, Nigg 
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Admitted 

1875 Gordon, John, Cullisae, Nlgg 

1858 Grant, Kenneth, Craigellachie, Strath* 

1893 Grant, William, Rarichte, Nlgg 

1893 Gunn, Edmund J., Solicitor, Dingwall 
1875 Gnnn, William, Strathpeffer, Dingwall 

1898 Gunn, William Fred., Nutwood, Strath¬ 

peffer 

1894 Henderson, Alex., Merchant, Dingwall 

1883 Henderson, James, Culcaim, Inver* 

gordon 

1884 Henderson, John, Factor, Fortrose 
1889 Henderson, Thomas, Assistant Factor, 

Fortrose 

1899 Hill, E. R., Socheye, Fearn 

1879 Inglis, George, of Newmore, Invergorden 

1885 Jackson, Major Randle, of Swordale, 

Evanton 

1892 Linton, John, Castle Craig, Nigg 

1883 Littlejohn, Alex., of Invercliarron, 
Ardgay 

1893 Logan, David, Aucbtertyre, Btrome Ferry 
1889 Lumsden, John William, Navity, Crom¬ 
arty 

1898 Macdonald, Donald, Wilkhavon, Port- 
mahomack 

1895 M'Farlane, Robert, Tomich, Invergor- 

don 

1874 MacGregor, James G., Tain 

1897 MacIntyre, Alex. Mnckay, Brae, Ding¬ 
wall 

1S75 MacIntyre, Robert, Newton, Evanton, 
N.B. 

1875 M'Intyro, P. B., Mains of Findon, Conon 

Bridge 

1877 Mftokay, Henry, Sliandwick Mains, Nigg 
1893 Mackay, William, Brucetiold, Portma- 

homack 

1892 Mackenzie, Sir A. G. Ramsay, of Coul, 
Bart., Strathpeffer 

1872 Mackenzie, Andrew, of Dalmorc, Al¬ 
ness 

1895 Mackenzie, A. F., Inveibieakie, Inver- 
gordon 

1865 Mackenzie, James Fowloi, of Allan- 
grange, Muolochy 

1854tMACKKNZiE, Sn Kenneth S., of Gairloch, 
Bart., Conon House, Conon 
1892 Mackenzie, Murdo, Banker, Invergordon 
1883 Mackenzie, William, Procurator-Fiscal, 
County Buildings, Dingwall 
1875 Maclennau, Alex., Leauassie, Loelialsh 
1888 M'Rae, Ewen M., Brahan Mains, Conon 
Bridge 

1878 MacRaw, Donald, Alness 

1887 Mahieson, Sir Kenneth J., of Loihalsh, 
Bart., Glodlicld, Bonar 
1892 Moiklejolin, John J. R., Novar, Evanton 

1892 Methuen, John, Balmaeara, Lochalsh 
1881 Middleton, Lord, Applecross, Loch* 

carron 

1875 Middleton, A. A., Rosofarm, Invergor¬ 
don 

1864 Middleton, George, Cornton, Dingwall 

1893 Middleton, George, jun., Doeharty, Ding¬ 

wall 

1872 Middleton, Jon., Davidston, Invergor¬ 
don 

1872fMiddleton, Jon., Clay of Allan, Fearn 
1893 Middleton, Thomas, Farness, Inver¬ 
gordon 

1893 Middleton, Walter Ross Taylor, Solici¬ 
tor, Dingwall 

1875 Mitchell, Andrew, Ratagan House, Loch* 
alsh 

1897 Monro, Capt. D., of Allan, Fearn 
1881 Mundell, Walter, Moy, Muir of Ord 
1870 Mundell, W, G., Invcrlael, Loch broom 
1883 Munho, Sir Hector, of Foulis, Bart., 
Dingwall 


Admitted 

1898 Munro, Hector, V.8., Fearn 

1877 Munro, John, of Lemlair, Dingwall 

1892 Mnnro, Stuart C., of Teananieh, Alness 

1891 Murdoch, Alex., Dalnavie, Alness 

1876 Murdoch, James, Drynie Mains, Inver¬ 
ness 

1884 Murray, Charles, of Loch carron, Ding¬ 
wall 

1883 Murray, William, Kilcoy, Muir of Ord 

1892 Ness, Charles, Auchindunie, Alness 

1893 Paterson, Alex., Ardullie, Dingwall 
1874 Paterson, Wm. G., Ord, Invergordon 
1898 Perrins, C. W. Dyson, Ardross Castle, 

Alness 

1898 Peterkin, James B., Mountrich, Ding¬ 
wall 

1879 Peterkin, W., Dunglass, Conon Bridge 

1884 Pine, A. G., of Leckmclm, Ullapool 
1884 Reid, N., New Kelso, Strathcarron, Ross- 

shire 

1809 Robertson, Chas., of Kindeace, Inver¬ 
gordon 

1895 Robertson, John Cameron, Achilty, 
Strathpeffer 

1874 Robertson, John, Mountegle, Fearn 
1893 Ross, A M., Editor of the North Star, 
Dingwall 

1895 Ross, Donald, Balnagown Arms Hotel, 
Tain 

1872 Ross, George, Merchant, Dingwall 
1893 Ross, George A., Rbynie, Fearn 
1893 Ross, George, Buyiield, Nigg 
1893 Ross, Hugh, Banker, Tain 
1876 Ross, James, Polio, Delny, R.S.O. 

1874 Ross, John, Meikle Tarrel, Fearn 
1893 Ross, John, Railway Contractor, Fearn 
1892 Ross, John F., Pitcalnic, Nigg 

1884 Ross, William, Kinnahaird, Strathpeffer 
1892 Scott James, Fearn 

1892 Shoolbred, Walter, of Wyvis, Evanton 

1893 Simpson, David William, Arcan Mains, 

Muir of Ord 

1890 Smart, Arthur G., Scotsburn, Parkhill, 

lioss-shire 

1864 Smith, Alexander P., Munlochy Farm, 
Munlochy 

1897 Spence, Alexander O. Stewart, Seafield, 
Fearn 

1897 Stephen, Jamos. Glenmorangie Distil¬ 

lery, Tain 

1892 Stewart, William, Alness Ferry, Resolis, 
Invergordon 

1883 Stirling, John, of Fairburn, Muir of 
Ord 

1891 Stirling, Major William, yr. of Fairburn, 

Kinellau Lodge, Strathpeffer 
1888 fit Quintin, Gcoflfray Aspley, Cromarty 
1895 Stuart, David, Estate Office, Munlochy 

1875 Trotter, R., Garguston, Muir of Old 

1898 Urquhart, Chas., Ironmonger, Dingwall 
1898 Urquhart, Jas., Shantullicli, Munlochy 

1894 Urquhart, Thos., of Delny, C.E., Delny 

Station 

1891 Walker, William, Contulhch, Alness 
186b Warrand, Colonel A. J. C., Rycfteld, Fer- 

nntosli 

1892 Wilson, Hugh, Milton of Noth, Rhyme 
1875 Young, James, Cadboll, Fearn 


SUTHERLAND. 

1805 Barclay, Thomas, Skelbo Castle', Dor¬ 
noch 

1893 Box, John, Tongue, Sutherland 
1876 Brebner, Robort, Skibo Mains, Dornoch 
1884 Cameron, Alexander, Druxunie, Golspie 
1898 Campbell, J. R., Sliinness, Lairg 
1883 Clarke, G. G., Eriboll, Lairg 
1856 Dudgeon, John B., Crakaig, Loth 
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Admitted 

1888 Gunn, John, The Hermitage, Golspie 
1851 H1U, Bobt, NavicUle House, Helmsdale 
1874 Hill, Robert Robertson, Navidale House, 
Helmsdale 

1899 Macaulay, A. N., Banker and Factor, 
Golspie 

1850 M'lver, Uvander, Scourie House, Lairg 
1890 Mackintosh, John, Pioncy, Dornoch 
1888 M‘Lean, Donald, Dunrobm, Golspie 


Admitted 

1844 Monies. Duncan, Blaireeh, Lairg 
1874 Mitchell, James R., Oulgower, Loth 
1863 Mitchell, Wm., Elbigill, Tongue 
1897 Murray, William, Inveran Cottage, In¬ 
version 

1893 Rose, Alex., Ooul, Dornoch 
1892 Sellar, P., Culmaily, Golspie 
1883 Shaw, James T., Gordonbush, Brora 
1896 Trotter, William, Harvieston, Embrace 
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8.—BORDER DISTRICT. 


EMBRACING THE 

COUNTIES OF BERWICK, PEEBLES, ROXBURGH, AND SELKIRK. 
BERWICK, 

Admitted 


1892 Aitchison, Win., Kamos, West Mains, 

Greenlaw 

1854 Allan, John, Peelwalls, Ayton 

1893 Bertram, George William, Henghead, 

Heston 

1874 Bertram, John, Addinston, Lauder 
1860 Bolam, Robt. George, Berwick-on-Tweed 

1886 Bobwall, 8ir G. Houstoun, of Black- 

adder, Bart., Chirnsule 
1867 Bromfield, W. J., of Old Greenlaw, Green¬ 
law 

1891 Broomfield, George L., Solicitor, Lauder 
1888 Brown, Colonel, of Longformacus, Duns 
1898 Brown, Janies, Tweedliill, Berwick-on- 
Tweed 

1893 Brown, Robert, Cammo Foundry, Duns 
1872 Brownlie, Alexander, Haughhead, Earl- 
ston 

1888 Brydon, Thos. T., Burncastle, Ladder 
1898 Cabry, Tom, Shidlaw, Coldstream 
1884 Calder, T. A., Billie Maiiifi, Chimside 
1872 Calder, W. A., Oxenng, Coldstieam 
1898 Campliell, Alex., Westwood, Duns 

1880 Carmichael, John, Coldstream 

1898 Carter, Thomas (Carter & Sons), Berwick - 
on-Tweed 

1898 Caverhill, Joseph M., Hi I lend, Rest on 

1889 Cookson, C. L. Stilling, of Renton, 

Grant’s House 

1872 Cowe, Peter, Butterdean, Grant’s House 
1870 Cowe RobertjHummerbill, Ayton 

1881 Craw, H. H., West Foulden, Berwick 

1899 Darling, Alexander, Governor’s House, 

Berwiek-on-Tweed 

1880 Darling, Thomas, 1 Palace Street East, 
Berwick 

1896 Davidson, Robert, Harcarsc, Duns 

1882 Dickenson, Robert, Longcroft, Lauder 
1859 Dickenson, Win., Longcroft, Lander 
1891 Dodds, Robt., Blackadder Bank, Chirn- 

side 

1863 Dodds, William, Elwartlaw, Greenlaw 
1898 Doughty, James T. S., Ayton 
1863 Dryden, William, Coldstream 
1898 Dunoiass, Loid, The Hirsel, Cold¬ 
stream 

1887 Dykes, Thomas, Press Mains, Reston 
1889 Edington, William, East Mains, Milne 

Graden, Coldstream 

1898 Elder, John, Jardinefield, Whitsomo 
1854 Elder, W., Implement Works, Berwick- 
on-Tweed 

1893 Elliot, Frank, Middlestots, Duns 
1884 Elliot, William, Ellemford, Duns 

1897 Everett, F. H., Edington MainB, Chirn- 

side 

1882 Ferguson, J., Duns Castle Estate Office, 
Duns 

1898 Fleming, John, Craigsford Mains, Earl- 

ston 


Admitted 

1898 Fleming, John, Bowerhouse, Oxton, 
Lauder 

1897 Forrest, Robt. Jack, Stewartslaw, Chirn- 

sidc 

1884 Fulton, John, Hatchcdnize, Coldstream 

1878 Gibh, Robert Slurra, Boon, Lauder— 

tree Life Member, 1885 
1864 Gibson, J., Brown’s Bank, Eyemouth 

1898 Gillies, John, Edington Mills, Chimside 
1882 Gilroy, James, Berwick-on-Tweed 

1894 Grieve, Andrew, Flass, Lauder 

1898 Ilaidy, George, Old Cambus, Cockbums- 
path 

1880 Henderson, Robert, East Gordon, Gordon 

1881 Herbert son, Robert H., Fans, Earlston 
1893 Hogg, George, Blackhonse, Edrom 

1892 Hogg, Robert, Fireburn Mill, Cold¬ 

stream 

1893 Hogg, Win., jun., Clackmae, Earlston 
1860tHoME, Right Hon. The Earl of, The Hir¬ 
sel, Coldstream 

1874 Home, Col. D Milne, of Wedderburn, 
Oaldia, Duns 

1895 Homo, David William Milne, yr. of 

Wedderburn, Paxton House, Berwick 
1898 Home, J. H. Milne, Oaldra, Duns—Free 
Life Member 

1880 Hood, James, Cove, Coekbumspath 
1854 Hood, T., Coldstream Mains, Coldstream 
1884 Hood, Thos., Factor, Coldstream 
1895 Hood, Thomas, jun., Bogend, Duns 
1877 Hood, W., The Cove, Cockburnspath 

1879 Hope, A. Peterkin, of Sunwick, Berwick 
1886 Hope, Col. Charles, of Cowdenknowes, 

Earlston 

1870 Hunter, Jas., of Antonshill, Coldstream 

1892 Inglis, Alex., Westwood, Reston— Free 

Life Member 

1857 Johnston, James, Huntingdon, Lauder 

1893 Johnstone, Robert Fender, Law House, 

Coldingham 

1898 Kodzie, Thos., West Morriston, Earlston 

1880 Laurie, John H., Hardens, Duns 

1884 Leadbetter, H. M., Legerwood, Earlston 

1899 Lillieo, Richard, Market Place, Cold¬ 

stream 

1859 Lockie, William, Choicelee, Duns 

1884 Logan, Adam S., Ferney Castle, Reston 
1899 Lunn, John, Upper Blainslie, Lauder 
1893 Lyall, Alex., Greenknowe, Gordon 
1898 M‘Bain, Alexander, Implement Dealer, 

Coldstream 

1863 Macbraire, J., of Broadmeadows, Ber¬ 
wick 

1891 M'Donald, Dan., Hawkslaw, Coldstream 
1898 M'Dougal, George, Bassendean, Gordon 
1898 M'Dougal, Jas., Eccles Tofts, Greenlaw 
1893 M'Dougal, John, Lylestone, Lauder 
1898 Mackay, John, Wyndhead, Lauder 

1885 M'Lean, David, Estate Office, The Crooks, 

Coldstream 



List of Members, 
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Admitted 

1884 M*cNab, John, of Swinton, Coldstream 
1881 Mack, Joseph , of Berrybank, Keeton 
1899 Meikie, Peter, Marketplace, Coldstream 
1870 Menzies, John, Bankhead, Buns 
1894 Michael, Reginald Warburton, Crosbie, 
Earlston 

1884 Middleton, Hilton, Kimmerghame Mains, 
Buns 

1898 Middleton, William, Cocklaw, Ayton 
1898 Mill, George, Hyndsidehill, Lauder 

1889 Millican, Gilbort T., Harelaw, Chirn- 

side 

1898 Milne, Robert P., Spital Mains, Berwick- 
on-Tweed 

1898 Milne, Win., Foulden Newton, Berwick- 
on-Tweed 

1872 Muirhead, Prank, Paxton, Berwick 
1898 Murray, James, Brockholes, Grant's 
House 

1893 Murray, Thomas, Brockholes, Grant’s 

House 

1880 Nisbet, George, Rumbleton, Greenlaw 
1870 Nisbet, Jas., or Lambden, Greenlaw 
1872 Paterson, James, Kidsliielhaugh, Buns 
1880 Porteous, James, Solicitor, Coldstream 
1898 Purdie, Adam, Cranshaws, Buns 
1872 Rae, Robt., Burnbank, Foulden, Ber¬ 
wick 

1878fBEAY, The Right Hon. Lord, Carolside, 
Earlston 

1898 Roberts, Harry L., of Chapel-on-Leader, 

Earlston 

1892 Robertson, William, Blinkbonny, Earl¬ 
ston—Free Life Member 
1872 Ruthorford, A., Rumbleton Law, Gordon 

1899 Scott, J., Oil Mills, Berwick-on-Tweed 

1890 Scott, Thomas, Ellem House, Ellemford, 

Buns 

1861 Simson, George, Courthill, Kelso 

1863 Smith, Alex., Letham, Berwick 

1890 Smith, Andrew, of Whitchester, Buns 

1864 Smith, F. C., Hoprig, Cockbumspath 
1872 Smith, J. F., Bamchoster, Coldstream 
1898 Somers, Thomas A. Munro, Square, 

Buns 

1880 Somervail, J. A., Broom dykes, Chirnside 

1891 Spence, Arthur Geo., Whitclaw, Edrom 
1874 Stephenson, Richard, Chapel, Buns 
1898 Stephenson, Thomas, Chapel, Buns 

1898 Stokoe, Thomas, Tweed Iron Works, 

Berwick-on-Tweed 

1884 Swan, Robert G., Shawbraes, Keaton 
1880 Swinton, J. L. Campbell, of Kimmer¬ 
ghame, Buns 

1856 Thomson, James, Mungoswalls, Buns 

1899 Thomson, Ralph, Merchant, Berwick-on- 

Tweed 

1885 Thomson, Samuel, Manderston, Buns 
1863 Torrance, T., Whitsome Laws, Edrom 
1898 Torrance, Thomas, jun., Hutton Hall 

Bams, Hutton, Berwick 

1894 Turnbull, George Gillon, of Abbey St 

Bathans, Grant’s House 

1884 Tweedie, Bavid, Nether Howden, Lauder 
1894 Watson, J. M., Marygold, Edrom 

1877 Weatherhead, Win., Preston, Buns 
1898 Webster, John, Edrom-Newton, Edrom 
1898 Weddell, John, jnn., The Bams, Lauder 
1868 Weddell, John Wilkie, Lauder Bams, 
Lauder 

1885 Welsh, Alex., Seedsman, Coldstream 

1863 White, A., Kelloe Mains, Edrom 
1880 White, E. C., Ayton Law, Ayton 

1889 Wilkie, Jas. Bruce, of Foulden. Berwick 
1898 Wilkie, John, of Pllmuir, Coldmgham 
1898 Wilson, James Hood, Commission Agent, 
Buns 

1862 Wilson, J., Cbapelhill, Cockbumspath 

1864 Wood, James, BJgham, Coldstream 
1874 Wyllie, James, Pathhead, Cockbumspath 


Admitted 


PEEBLES. 


1898 Aitken, Thomas, Stewarton, Eddleston 

1873 Anderson, John, Cramalt. Selkirk 

1898 Balfour, P. R. B„ Dawyck House, Stobo 
1884 Baliantyne, Wm., Wormiston, Eddleston 
1882 Beresford, J. G. M., of Macbiehlll, La- 
mancha 

1872 Brown, Wm., Blderscroft, Springhill, 
Peebles 

1884 CalrnH, John, Eshiels, Peebles 

1881 Carmichael, G. H. G., Castle Craig, 

Dolpliinton 

1808 Clarkson, Alex., Skirling Mill, Biggar 
1898 Clarkson, Robert, Burnetland, Brough¬ 
ton 

1892 Constable, George W., Traquair Estate 

Office, Innerleithen 

1874 Bickson, W. L., Brumelzier Haugh, 

Biggar 

1898 Douglas, George, Earlypier, Eddleston 
1884 Dyson, F. W., Chapelhdl, Peebles 
1874|Elirank, Right Hon. Lord, Barn Hall, 
Eddleston 

1884 Ellis, John, Waterhead, Eddleston 
1887 Erskine, Rear-Admiral James E., of Ven- 
law, Peebles 

1882 Fkroitsson, Sir James R., of H]>italhaugh, 

Bart., West Linton 

1880 Forrest, George, Edston, Peebles 

1881 Girhon-Carmicuael, SirT. D., of Skir¬ 

ling, Bart., M.P , Castle Craig 

1876 Gordon, Charles, of Hallmyro, Lamancha 

1884 Graeie, Charles A., Easter Happrew, 

Stobo 

1882 Greenshiolds, Bavid, Garvald, Dolphin- 

ton 

1894 Jack, Geo., Callands, Mountaincross, 
Peeblesshire 

1893 Macpherson, Donald, Edderston, Peebles 
1898 Marshall, H. B., of Rachan, Broughton 

1885 Maxwell, James, Stobo Estate Office, 

Stobo * 

1898 Mitchell, Thomas, Boreland, Eddleston 
1843 Montgomery, Sir G. Graham, of Stan¬ 
hope, Bart., StolK) Castle, Stoho 
1846 Montgomery, John B. H., Stobo Castle, 
Stobo 

1S52 Miur, G. W., Kirkhouse, Traquair 

1889 Ncwbigging, Thomas, Corstane, Biggar 
1898 Patrick, James, Mailmgslaud, Peeblos 
1898 Purdie, James G., Hamildean, Stobo 
1881 Ritchie, G. B , Chapelgill, Broughton 
1898 Russell, William, Bonnington, Peebles 
1898 Scott, William, Glebe, Eddleston 

1851 Stewart, James, Noblehall, Lamancha 
1880 Stodart, Thomas Tweedie of Oliver, 
Broughton 

1898 Stuart, Walter, Kingledorcs, Broughton 
1858 Tennant, Sir Chas., of The Glen, Bait., 
Innerleithen 

1890 Tennant, Edward P., yr. of The Glen, 

Innerleithen 

1877 Tliom, Alex., Ohapelhill, Peebles 

1886 Thorbura, M. G , of Glenormiston, Inner¬ 

leithen 

1898 Thorbura, Walter, of Glenbreck, M.P., 
Kerfield, Peebles 

1889 Thorbura, William, Craigcme, Peebles 
1898 Tudhope, J., Broughton Place, Bumgh- 
ton 

1898 Tudhope, William, Milkieston, Eddles- 
ton 

1800 Tweedie, James, of Quarter, Biggar 
1850 Welsh, Alexander, Mossfennan, Brough¬ 
ton 

1898 Wilkie, Alex., Harcus, Eddleston 

1878 Williamson, Miss Katharine Isabella, of 

Cardrona, Peebles 

1884 Wilson, James, West Mains, Dolpliinton 
1860 Woddrop, W. A., of Garvald, Dolphin ton 
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ROXBURGH. 

Admitted 

1872 Alexander, George, Lilliesleaf 
1828 Anderson, Robert B., of Glenburn Hall, 
Jedburgh 

1808 Bain, William, Legars, Kolso 

1807 Balfour, C. B. f of Newton-Don, Kelso 
1884 Ballantyne, David, Shaws, Newcastle* 

ton 

1808 Ballantyne, R., Bast Middlo, Hawick 

1860 Ballingall, George, Olarilaw, St Boswells 
1863 Balmer, Thomas, Melrose 

1808 Balmer, William, Mellerstain Mill, Smail- 
holm 

1886 Beattie, John, Braidlic, Newcastleton 
1808 Bell, John A., Ploughlands, St Boswells 
1886 Bell, William Soott, yr. of Woll, 
Hftwick 

1880 Boyd, Andrew, P.R.C.V.S., Melrose 

1861 Boyd, John B., of Cherrytrees, Kelso 
1803 Boyd, W. B., of Faldonside, Melrose 
1808 Brotherstone, Andrew, Kaster Muirden, 

Kelso 

1880 Brown, J., Hundalee, Jedbnrgh 
1884 Brown, Jaiues, Land Steward, Floors, 
Kelso 

1889 Bruce, John, Easter Langlea, Gala¬ 

shiels 

1866 Brunton, James, Broomlands, Kelso 

1862 Brydon, Adam, Mounthooly, Jedburgh 

1863 Bnrn, John, Newhousc, Yetholm 

1890 Burnet, Alex., Greensidehall, Hawick 
1898 Carr-Ellison, J. S., Hallrule, Hawick 
1876 Carre, T. A. R,, of Caverscarre, St Bos¬ 
wells 

1871 Caverhill, John, Jedneuk, Jedburgh 

1867 Charlton, M., jun., Browndeanlaws, 

Jedburgh 

1872 Croall, John, Coach Works, Kelso 

1872 Cunningham, C. J., of Muirhouselaw, 
Wooden, Kelso 

1884 Cunningham, Robt., Glendouglas, Jed¬ 
burgh 

1888tDALKEiTH, The Earl of, Eildon Hall, St 
Boswells 

1866 Dalrymrle, Hon. G. Gray, of Elliston 

House, St Boswells 

1889 Davidson, Alexander, Auctioneer, Mel¬ 
rose 

1808 Davidson, Andrew, Auctioneer, Melrose 
1898 Davidson, Mark Turnbull, Colmslie, 
Galashiels 

1898 Davidson, Richard, Swiunie, Jedburgh 
1872 Davidson, Win., Colmslie, Galashiels 
1863 Dodd, James, Hundalee Cottage, Jed¬ 
burgh 

1863 Dodd, Nicholas, Nisbet, Jedburgh 
1898 Douglas, Andrew, Ricealton. Jedburgh 
1893 Douglas, Captain Edward Palmer, of 
Cavers, Hawick 

1889 Douglas, Francis, Spring wood Park, Kelso 
1871 Douglas, George, Upper Hindhope, Jed¬ 
burgh 

1867 Douglas, George Sholto, 5 Abbotsford 

Grove, Kelso 

1808 Dove, George, St Boswells Bank, St 
Boswells 

18C2tDudgeon, J. Scott, Longnewton, St 
Boswells 

1898 Dunn, David, Roxburgh Mains, Rox¬ 
burgh 

1876 Bunn, John, Ramsay Lodge, Kelso 
1898 Dunn, William, Redden, Kelso 
1880 Elliot, James, of Flex, Hawick 
1893 Elliot, John, Hindhope, Jedburgh 
1884 Elliot, Robert, Hermitage, Newcastleton 
1874 Elliot, Robert Henry, of Clifton Park, 
Kelso 

1893 Elliot, Thomas, Attonburn, Kelso 
1898 Elliot, Thomas Robert Barnewall, yr. of 
Clifton Park, Kelso 


Admitted 

1898 Elliot, William, Middles, Lilliesleaf 
1872 Elliot, Win. B., of Bonrig, St Boswells 
1878 Ersklne, Charles, Melrose 
1884 Fairbairn, J. J., of Sbieldiield, St Bos¬ 
wells 

1889 Fairfax, Rear-Admiral Sir Henry, C.B., 

of Old Melrose 

1884 Fleming, John, Roan, Newcastleton 
1872 Forsyth, James (Hooper A Co.), Kelso 

1893 Forsyth, Robert, New Smailholm, Kelso 
1855 Gardner, Robert, Gattonside, Melrose 

1894 Goodfellow, A., High School, Kelso 
1884 Grierson, Rol>ert, Whitechestera, Hawick 
1878 Grieve, C. J., of Rashiegrain, Branxholm 

HdWick 

1890 Griffith, Sir Richard Waldie, of Hen- 

dersyde Park, Bart., Kelso 

1895 Haddon, Andrew, Honeyburn, Hawick 
1880 Haddon, Walter, Solicitor, Hawick 
1884 Hall, David, Larriston, Newcastleton 
1889 Hamilton, George, Abbey Hotel, Mel¬ 
rose 

1808 Hardy, William, jnn., Harperton, Kelso 

1897 Hart, Andrew D., The Flatt, Kershope- 

foot, Carlisle 

1892 Hay, Athole S., of Marltield, Roxburgh 
1889 Henderson, James, Estate Manager, Old 

Melrose, Melrose 

1893 Henderson, J. Graham, Woeusforth 

Mill, Hawick 

1805 Hogarth, William Gray, Linton, Bank- 
head, Kelso 

1808 Hogg, John, jun., Forrest Lodge, Kelso 

1898 Hoggarth, John, Heitou Mill, Kelso 
1898 Holliday, John, Dunlaybyre, Newcastle¬ 
ton 

1898 Horsburgh, Charles E., Broomlands, 
Kelso 

1898 Huie, H. Peckett, Goshen House, Kelso 
1898 Hunt or. John, Lempitlaw, Kelso 
1889 Hutton, John, V S., Kelso 
1898 Jacks, Richard, Anerum Mains, Jed¬ 
burgh 

189S Jedburgh, Lord, Monteviot, Jedburgh 
1887 Johnston, John S., Crailingliall, Jed¬ 
burgh 

1889 Johnston, Wm. Lee, Oxnam Neuk, Jed¬ 

burgh 

1890 Karr, H. Heton, of Kippielaw, M.P., St 

Boswells 

1893 Kennedy, Daniel, 20 Horse Markot, Kelso 
189G Kennedy, William, Kinninghall, Hawick 
1833 Kenr, Major R. S., of Chatto, Sunlaws, 
Kelso 

1890 Kidd, Henry, of Kerr, Lowood, Melrose 
1898 Laidlaw, James, Allars, Jedburgh 
1803 Laing, George, Tweedbank, Kelso 
1880 Laing, Thomas (Laing & Mather), Kelso 
1880 Laing, Walter, Kersheugh, Jedburgh 
1872 Lawrie, Thomas, Ornimton Road, Mel¬ 
rose 

1898 Logan, Robert John, Fnirnington, Rox¬ 
burgh 

1809*fLoTHiAN, The Marquis of, K.T., Mon¬ 
teviot, Jedburgh 

1898 M'Kmnou, Peter, Gatehonsecots, Bon- 
chester Bridge, Hawick 
1883 Macphcrson, Donald, Bnmhouse, Jed¬ 
burgh 

1893 Mather, K. V. (Laing A Mather), Kelso 
1880 Maxwell, John, Coach builder, Kelso 

1892 Mein, Jas. A. W., of Hunthill, Jedburgh 
1808 Mem, Ben,, Roxburgh Barns, Roxburgh 

1893 Minto, the Earl of, Mmto House, Hawick 
1886 Mofiat, James, Whitehaugh, Hawick 
1863 Murray, John, of Wooplaw, Galashiels 
1&98 Murray, R. J., Barnhills, Mmto, Hawick 
1898 Murray, Willium, Trows, Roxburgh 
1898 Murray, Wm. R., Charterhouse, KcIbo 
1860 Ogilvie, George, Holefield, Kelso 
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Admitted 

1886 Oliver, Andrew E., Thomwood, Hawick 

1886 Oliver, Geo. Lindsay, The Border Club, 

Hawick 

1862 Oliver, James, of Thomwood, Hawick 
1880 Oliver, John (Bortliaugh), Hawick 

1897 Oliver, John, Lynwood, Hawick 

1858 Oliver, Robert, of Blakelaw, Loehside, 
Kelso 

189S Oliver, Captain William James, Hose* 
law, Kelso 

1878 Oliver, William M.. Langraw House, 

Hawick 

1868 Park, James, Bishopfiat, Melrose 
1889 Paton, Major James, of Crailing, Jed¬ 
burgh 

1808 # tPoLWABTH, Right Hon. Lord, Mertoun, 
St Boswells 

1889 Polwarth, The Hon. The Master of 
(Humble House, Upper Keith) 

1898 Porteous, Ronald, Maxtou Hastend, St 

Boswells 

1864 Pott, Gideon, of Dod, Knowesouth, Jed¬ 
burgh 

1895 Price, W. M., Minto Estates Office, 
Hawick 

1898 Purdom, Finlay, Borthaugh, Hawick 
1898 Rae, James William, Colmsliehill, Gala¬ 
shiels 

1898 Ramsay, David Ogilvie, Jednouk, Jed¬ 
burgh 

1860 Rawdtn, Joseph, Chemist, Jedburgh 
1868 Rea, Charles, Cleithaugh, Jedburgh 
1872 Renwick, John, Nurseryman, Melrose 
1894 Ritchie, D. N., of The Holmes, St Bos¬ 
wells 

1898 Roberton, James, MorebattleTofts, Kelso 
1898 Roberton, John, Ladyrig, Roxburgh 
1898 Roberton, R. A. (Penny & Kay), Kelso 
1893 Roberta, George, Whitelee, Galash'^ls 
1880 Ross, Richard, Rutherford, Kelso 

1893 Routledge, Richard, Gorrenberry, New- 

castleton 

1884 Rutherfurd, W. B. Oliver, of Bdgerston, 
Jedburgh 

1889 Scott, The Hon. H. J., Brotherston, St 
Boswells 

1883 Soott, Hon. J. C. Maxwell, of Abbots¬ 

ford, Melrose 

1898 Scott, Arthur FranciH, of Howcleuch, 
Pinnaclehill, Kelso 

1884 Scott, Chas., Milsington, Hawick 

1863 Scott, George, Kersknowe, Kelso 

1882 Scott, H. J. E., of Makerston, Kelso 

(Weston, Underwood, Derby) 

1898 Scott, Jas., Softlaw, East Mains, Kelso 

1894 Scott, John, Newton, Hawick 
1898 8cott, John, Ploughlands, Jedburgh 
1889 Scott, John Robson, yr. of Newton, Jed¬ 
burgh 

1898 Scott, Robert C., Gradeu, Kelso 

1808 Scott, Sir W., of Ancrum, Bart., Jed¬ 
burgh 

1899 Scott, T. W. Robson, Lanton Power, 

Jedburgh 

1894 Shepherd, David, Hardies Mill Place, 
Kelso 

1899 Simsou, Thomas, Lilly Bank, Jedburgh 
1898 Simson, William, Oxnam Row, Jedburgh 

1883 Sinclair, C. G., Grahamslaw, Kelso 

1879 Smith, James, Kelso 

1893 Smith, James, of Olivebank, St Bos¬ 
wells 

1880 Smith, John, Galalaw, Kelso 

1888 Smith, J. R. C., Mowhaugh, Kelso—Free 
Life Member 

1881 Smith, R. C., Ormiston, Jedburgh 

1887 Smith, Thomas A,, Bedrule, Jedburgh 
1887 Sprot, Lieut.-General John, of Riddell, 

Lilliesleaf 

1851 Stedman, James, Timpendean, Jedburgh 


Admitted 

1897 Stevenson, Allan, Secretary Border 

Union Society, Kelso 

1880 Storie, W. G. R., Newtown, St Boswells 
1899 Strachan, J., Jedburgh 

1898 Stratheden and Campbell, Lord, Hart- 

rigg, Jedburgh 

1897 Sword, John, Normanie, Jedburgh 
1846 Tait, James, Banker, Kelso 

1893 Taylor, William. Ashybank, Hawick 
1897 Teacher, Donald M., c/o Geo. Ballingall, 

Clarilaw, St Boswells 

1867 Thomson, A., of Mainhill, St Boswells 

1899 Thomson, Thomas, Hopton, Ancrum, 

Jedburgh 

1897 Thomson, W. H., Over Roxburgh, Rox¬ 

burgh 

1889 Tress, * George Russell, Whitelee, St 
Boswdlls 

1894 Tress, William Maxwell, Faughill, St 

Boswells 

1899 Turnbull, Alexander Boll, Sunlawshill, 
Kelso 

1863 Turnbull, J., Eastfleld, Kelso 
1899 Turnbull, James, Hendersydc, Kelso 

1898 Turnbull, John, jun., Berryhlll, Kelso 
1898 Turnbull, John, Sunlawshill, Kelso 
1889 Turnbull, Mark, Melrose 

1863 Turnbull, W. Geo., Spittal, Jedburgh 
1898 Turner. Francis R., Mervinslaw, Jed¬ 
burgh 

1872 Usher, Thomas, Courthill, Hawick 
1880 Waddell, Alex., of Palace, Jedburgh 
1898 Walker, Alex., Chemist, Jedburgh 
1898 Watson, John, Greatridgc nail, Kelso 
1893 Watson, Robert F., Briery Yards, 
Hawick 

1889 Watson, T. Lindsay, Leaburn, Ilawick 
1886 Watson, Capt. W. 8., of Bnrnhead, 

Hawick (care of T. Usher, Courthill, 
Ilawick) 

1890 White, Alex., Nottylees, Kelso 4 
1898 Wilson, Charles John, Doanfield, Ha¬ 
wick 


SELKIRK. 

I860 Anderson, B. T. G., of Tushielaw, Sel¬ 
kirk 

1803 Anderson, G., of Hawthorn Bank, Sel¬ 
kirk 

1889 Anderson, S. Scott, of Kliaws, Selkirk 
1803 Brown, Adam, nyndhope, Selkirk' 

1880 Cochrane, A. L., of Kingsknowes, Gala¬ 
shiels 

1893 Cochrane, Walter, Leynaliurst, Gala¬ 
shiels 

1897 Cochrane, William E. A., Lynlmrst, 
Galashiels 

1889 Connochie, Thomas D,, V.S., Galashiels 

1877 Connochie, William Dixon, V.8., Selkirk 
1899 Coombe, George, Linglie, Selkirk 

1871 Dun, John, Galashiels 
I860 Elliot, A. T., Newhall, Galashiels 
1889 Elliot, John, Meigle, Galashiels 
I860 Elliot, Walter, Hollybush, Galashiels 
1889 Gibson, Thomas, jun., Torwoodlee, Gala¬ 
shiels 

1873 Grieve, James, Howden, Selkirk 
1886 Grieve, James, jun., Fernielee, Selkirk 
1895 Hall, Robert, Kiln Knowe, Galashiels 
1875 Howatson, J. L., Ramsaycleugh, Sel¬ 
kirk 

1878 Laidlaw, Robert, Rodono, Selkirk 

1849 Lang, Hugh M., of Broadmeadows, Sel¬ 
kirk 

1878 Lang, Robert J., Broadmeadows, Selkirk 
1889 Lawrence, David, Whytbank, Galashiels 
1878 Lindsay, John V., Whitehope, Selkirk 
1873 Linton, Simon, Oakwood, Selkirk 
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Admitted 

1888 Macfarlane, James, Ashiostiel, Gala¬ 
shiels 

1880 Mitchell, Thomas, Howford, Selkirk 
1880 Muir, John, Dryhope, Yarrow, Selkirk 
1880 Noble, Rotert, of Bortkwickbrae, 
Hawick 

1898 Baton, E. D., Sintonparkhead, Hawick 
1885 Plummer, Okas. H. S M of Sunderland 
Hall, Selkirk 


Admitted 

1808 Pringle, J. T., of Torwoodlee, Galashiels 
1898 Blddell, David, The Sink, Galashiels 
1880 Riddell, John, Rink, Galashiels 

1880 Scott, John, of Gala, Galashiels 

1881 Scott, John Corse, of Synton, Hawick 
1872 Stavert, Archibald, of Hoscote, Hawick 

1898 Steedman, John, County Clerk, Selkirk 
1880 Turnbull, James, The Glebe, Selkirk 

1899 Wigan, Lewis D., Hoscote, Hawick 
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ENGLAND. 


Admitted 

1866 Alexander, John, 9 Raymond Terrace, 
Cheltenham 

1878 Anc aster, The Earl of, Norman ton 
Park, Stamford 

1873 Anderson, J., Bradbury, Enville, Stour¬ 
bridge 

1850 Anderson, Robert Hood, Devonshire 
Club, London 

1893 Anderton, Geo. Herbert, Kelpin Lodge, 
Howden, Yorks 

1863 Angus, John, Whitefield, Morpeth 

1896 Anstruther, Arthur W., 28 St J/eonard's 

Terrace, Chelsea, London, S.W. 

1864 Archer, Thomas, 1 Westminster Cham¬ 

bers, Victoria Street, London 

1897 Armstrong, Tlios., High House, Carlisle 

1897 Ashby, S. F., 20 Crosby Road, Birkdale, 

Southport —Free Life Member 

1873 Ashdown, A H., Uppington, Wellington, 

Salop— Free Life Member 
1863 Askew, Wilson, of Pallinsburn, Cold¬ 
stream 

1883 Avelmg, T. L., Rochester 

1890 Bainford, Henry, jun., Leighton Iron 
Works, Uttoxeter 

1899 Barber, Robert, African Chambers, 19 
Oldhall Street, Liverpool 
1896 Barford, Janies G. (of Barford and 
Perkins), Peterboro 

1880 Barrett, Robert Bell, Skipton Castle, 
Skipton 

1896 Barron, James, The Lodge, Home Farm, 
Tyburn, Birmingham — Free Life 
Member 

1899 Beattie, James C., Ringside Hill Abbey, 
Carlisle 

1872 Bell, And., Hilgay, Downham Market, 
Norfolk 

1898 Bell, J. P. F., Fulfortli, Witton Gilbert, 

Durham 

1877 Bell, T. (Messrs Robey & Co,), Lincoln 
1898 Bell, William, Rateheugh, Alnwick 

1884 Benson, R. A., Duchy of Coni wall Office, 

Liskeard, Cornwall— Free Life Member 
1838 Betlmne, Colonel R., of Uydie, 21 Earl 
Court Square, London, S.W 

1882 Bigg, Thomas, Groat Dover Stieet, 

London 

18S5 Birch, W. de Hoghton, noghton Estate 
Office, Walton Hall, Preston —-Free Life 
Memlter 

1874 Bird, Ebenezer, Ramornie, Kington, 

Herefordshire 

1865 Black, Major Alexander, 7 Wilberforce 

Road, Finsbury Park, London, N.W. 
1898 Black, James, New Lady kirk, Norhain- 
on-Tweed 

1869 Black, John, Ford, Northumberland 
1893 Blackstone, Edward Christopher f Black- 
stone & Co., Limited), Stamford 
J875 Blackwood, Alex., Estate Office, Lead- 
enham, Lincoln 

1863 Bolam,John, Bilton, Losbury, Northum¬ 
berland 

1883 Bonallo, W. C., Estate Office, Locko 

Park, near Derby 


Admitted 

1879 Bonnoi, G. H., 14 Cockspur Street, Pall 

Mall, London, S.E. 

1864 Borton, John, Barton House, Malton 
1875 Brotchic, G., Grinkle, JLoftus, R.8.O. 
1877 Brown, John, Morden Farm, Hertford 
1873 Browne, Colvile, M.R.A.C., 2 Plantation 
Cottages, Hextable, Kent— Free Lift 
Member 

1884 Brydon, John, Seed Merchant, Dar¬ 
lington 

1873 Biydon, Robert, The Dene, Soaham 
Harbour— Free Life Member 
1875 Bullock, Matt., 48 Prince’s Gate, Lon¬ 
don, S. W. 

1870 BuRDErr-CouTrs, BaroDess, 1 Stratton 
Street, Piccadilly, London 
1896 Bmkitt, William, N.E.C.S., Barnard 
Castle - Fret Life Mem bet 

1877 Burr, John M., Writtlo Park, Aidinstor, 

Essex 

1894 Burrell. Charles, jun., Thetford, Nor¬ 

folk 

1891 Cairns, Thos M., 3 Wentworth Teirace, 

Great Corbj. Carlisle 

1878 Cameron, II. E„ 42 Cromwell Avenue, 

Iiigligate, London 

1863 Campbell, A. H., Cornwall Gardens, 
London, S.W 

1863 Campbell, G. W., 22 Queen’s Gate, Lon 
don, S.W. 

1838 Campbell, BLr James, Bart., Wheatmead 
Park, Lydney 

1892 Campbell, J. R., Yorkshire College, 

Leeds— Free Life Member 

1895 Campbell-Gilnioui, T., Estate Office, 

Edenhall, Langwathby, R.S O., Cum- 
beiland 

1894 Carlisle, Countoss of, Naworth, Bramp¬ 
ton, Cumberland 

1880 Carnegie, Win, C., Sarbden, Chipping 

Norton 

1878 Carr, Robert, Cheswick Lodge, Beal, 
R S.O.— Free Life Member 
1&S7 Cairington, George, M.R.A.C., Missen- 
den Abbey, Great Missenden, Bucks 
— Free Life Member 

1838 Carstairs, D., Hailes House, Fairfield, 
Liverpool 

1877tCn’iL, Lord Arthur, Orchardmains, Tun¬ 
bridge 

1877 Cecil, Lord Lionel, Orchardmains, Tun¬ 
bridge 

1884 Chambers, T. W., Prospect House, Pel* 
utlio, Abbeytown 

1877 Clark, James, Somorby, Grantham 
1884 Clark, J. M., Featherstone Castle, Halt- 
whistle 

1873 Clark, William, New Mousen, Belford 

1893 Clarke, Thomas, Greenfoot, Sebergliani, 

Carlisle 

1884 Clinton, W. E. Pelham, Moore Court, 
Stroud— Free Life Member 
1851 Colville of Culross, Right Hon. Lord, 
K.T., 41 Eaton Place, London 
1877 Corbett, T., Perseverance Iron Works, 
Shrewsbury 




Admitted 

1801 Coward, T. A., Eden Town, Carlisle—Frw 
Li/e Member 

1870 Crabb, Wm., Silloth, Cumberland 

1890 Crabtree, Henry, Moss House, Hey wood 
—Free Life Member 

1875 Craig, H. V. Gibson, The Prebendall 

House, Aylesbury 

1880 Craig. James, Moat House Farm, Bisect, 
Luton, Beds 

1882 Craig, Robert, Crondon Park, Billerican, 
Esses: 

1860 Crawford, Daniel, Potterells Farm, Hat¬ 
field, Herts 

1898 Crawford, Lionel W., Hepplo, Rothbury, 
Northumberland 

1896 Crombio, Walter G., Church Farm, 
Eversley, Wmchfleld, Hants 
1880 Cross, Alexander, c/o John Picard & Co., 
59 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 

1898 Crossman, L. Morley, Goswick, Beal, 
R.8.O., Northumberland 
1893 Crow, Philip Mansfield, Howden, Yorks 

1876 Cruickshank, J. W., Coombe Head, 

Haslemere, Surrey 

1868 Oruikshauk, Edward C., Slirublands, 

Graffham, Petworth, Sussex 
1898 Cry or, John, 172 St Leonard’s Road, 
Girlington, Bradford—Fire Life Mem - 
her 

1882 Cunningham, T. 1). S., Isle of Caldy, 
Tenby, South Wales 

1893 Cuthbert, Thoinas W., Churston, Devon 

1894 Daine, Herbert S., 7 Hyde Park Place, 

London, W .—Free Lfe Memlter 
1894 Davidson, D. J. Russell, 2S Victoria 
Street, London, S.W, 

1890 Davidson, William, Cattle Salesman, 
Cornhill-on-Tweod 

1894 Davidson, William, Tithe Hill, Coniliill- 

on-Tweed 

1895 Datidson, William, Margam, Port Talbot, 

So. Wales—-EYt' 1 Lijt Mi miter 
1887 Davies, Edward Smith, Atchloy, near 
Shifnal—Free Life Member 
1859 Dawson, J., Cleveland House, Salop 
Road, Welshpool, Montgomeryshire 

1869 Dickie, Joseph, The Bank House, The 

Broadway, Tooting, London, S.W. 

1880 Dickson, Thos. A., Estate Office, Over¬ 
stone Park, Northampton —Free Life 
Member 

1895 Dixon, Albert Alexander, Tauwood 
House, Cliaddesley Corbett, near 
Kidderminster, Worcestershire —Free 
Life Member 

1894 Dixon, T., jun., Leadhill, Stocksfl eld-on - 

Tyne 

1849 Dixon, Thomas G., Dolbon, St Asaph 
1880 Dollar, T. A., V.8., 56 New Bond Street, 
London 

1871 Donne, Henry, Leek Wootton, Warwick 
1885 Douglas, Win., 29 Farringdon Road, 

London 

1801 Drummond, Hon. F., 58 St George’s 
Square, London 

1874 Duff, G. Smyttan, 58 Queen’s Cate, South 
Kensington, London, S.W. 

1882 Duncan, John W., Coldrey, Bentley, 
Famliain, Surrey 

1884 Dunn, James, Gilling Grange, Richmond, 
Yorks 

1898 Dunn, William, Grindon, Norham-on- 
Tweed 

1871 Eden, Henley, Woodstock, Ascot, Berks 
1878 Edmondson, T., 144 Princes Street, Old 
Garralt, Manchester 

1895 Egginton, Arthur, South Ella, Hull 
1873 Bley, Rev. Dr Wm. H., Deene Rectory, 

Nr. Wansford, Northamptonshire — 
Free Lije Member 


Admitted 

1875 Ellesmere, The Right Hon, The Earl 
of, WorsleyHall, Manchester 
1S73 Elliot, Prof. Thos. J., The Pebbles, Glebe 
Lands, Hunstanton, Norfolk — Free 
Life Member 

1882 Ensor, Thos. H., 54 South Street, Dor¬ 
chester— Free Life Member 
1882 Esson, Robert, Zenda Cottage, Ashte&d, 
Surrey 

1886 Faber, Alfred D., Belmont, Ilfracombe— 
Free Life Member 

1880 Parish, James, 463 Mile End Road, 

London, E. 

1R94 Fielding, J. B., Downing, Holywell, 
North Wales 

1897 FitzHerbert, William, Nettleworth 

Manor, Mansfield, Notts 
1891 Fleet, Wilfrid J., wellingore Hall, Lin¬ 
coln— Free Life Member 

1881 Fleming, Hugh, Felmersham, Bedford 

1891 Forbes, A. C., the Home Farm, Bowood, 

Caine, Wilts— Free Life Member 

1894 Forrester, James John, Bryanston, 

Blandford, Dorset— Free Life Member 

1898 Fraser, Samuel, 12 Gilmore Street, 

bhaw Heath, Stockport— Free Lije 
Member 

1854 Friar, Thomas, of Grindon Ridge, Nor- 
ham-on-Tweed 

1888 Galashan, Alfred, 32 Ashley Road, Upton 

Park, London, E. 

1873 Galashan, Charles C., 32 Ashley Road, 
Upton Park, London, E. 

1892 Gascoigne, Major R. F. T., Letherton 

Hall, Aberford, Leeds 

1877 Cell, H. C. Pole, Hopton Hall, Wirks- 

worth 

1879 Gibson, J. G., 1 Yanburgh Park, Black- 
heath, London 

1889 Gilchiisl, 1). A., University Extension 

College, Reading— Free Lfe Member 

1882 Gilkes, Gilbert, Canal Don Works, 

Kendal 

1878 Goddard, H. R., Fairfield, Illogan, Red¬ 

ruth— Free Lfe Member 
1870 Gordon, W. R. G., Barsham Lodge, San- 
down, Isle of Wight 

1806 Gough, William, Land Agent, Wykeham 
1881 Gover, I<. D., 30 Bernard Street, Russell 
Sq., London, W.S.—Free Life Member 
1886 Gow, George, Tregothnan Offico, Truro 

1881 Graham, George, Palletts Farm, New¬ 

port, Essex 

1873 Graham, Robert G., Beanslands Park, 
Irthington, v%& Crosby-on-Eden, Car¬ 
lisle 

1888 Graham, William, Eden Grove, Kirkby- 
thore, Penrith 

1882 Graharae, Thomas, Glencairn, Knollys 

Road, blreatham Hill, London 

1897 Gray, John, New Club, Cheltenham 

1891 Greenbank, Jonathan C., Estate Office, 

Kelraarsh, Northampton 

1895 Greenwood, Thomas P., Cononley, vUl 

Keighley, York— Free Lfe Member 
1854 Gregory, A. A., 12 Gatestone Road, 
Upper Norwood, London, S.E. 

1892 Groig, Robert Blyth, Cheshire Agri¬ 

cultural and Horticultural School, 
Holmes Chapel 

1892 Griffon, Hugh Reid (W. A. Wood & Co.), 
36 Worship Street, London 

1898 Gwillam, Robert, Agricultural College, 

Aspatria— Fne Life Member 
1884 Gwynne, A. T. J., of Monachty, Car¬ 
digan 

1898 Hacking, Thomas, 50 Beddington Street, 
Nelson, Lancashire— Free Lift Member 
1892 Haldane, Fred., Barlees, Cornhill-on- 
Tweed 
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Admitted 

1877 Hall, T. F* BilUter Buildings, Billiter 

Street, London. E.C. 

1867 Halien, Vety. Lieut.-Col., F.R.8.E., 
F.R.C.S.E., Pebworth Fields, Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon 

1888 Hamilton H. W., Lilleshall, Newport, 
Salop—Free Life Member 
1888 Handley, John, Greenhead, Milnthorpe 
1887 Handley, William, Greenhead, Miln* 
thorpe, Westmoreland 

1884 Hardy, C. W. L., Gittisham, Honiton— 
Free Life Member 

1867 Harris, William, Rowlands Castle, 
Hants 

1897 Harrison, George, The Hall, Gainford, 
Darlington 

1895 Harrison, John, Chatsworth House, 

Carlisle 

1875 Haughton, W. H., Highlands, Gt. 
Barford, St Neotsi 

1887 Haviland, W. A., Warhleton, Heathfleld, 
Sussex 

1883 Hayward, C. P. f Beaumont Manor, Lin¬ 
coln 

1878 Henderson, John, Estate Office, West 

Dean, Chichester— Free Life Member 
1854 Henderson, Thos., Hastings Cottage, 
Seaton Delaval, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

1881 Henderson, W., East Elrington, Hay don 

Bridge, Carlisle—Free Life Member 

1877 Herdman, George, The Abbey Farm, 

M&8singham 

1883 Hetherington, H. B., Carlisle 

1896 Hewison, Robert, Agricultural College, 

Aspatria— Free Life Member 
1873 Hill, A. J., St Keverne, Harrow-on-the- 
Hill— Free Life Member 

1894 Hill, Henry F., Agricultural College, 

Aspatria— Free Life Member 

1897 Hill, J. Smith, Principal, Agricultural 

College, Aspatria 

1873 Holliday, Jonathan, Kirkbampton, Car¬ 
lisle 

1878 Holliday, Wm., Pelutho West House, 

Abbey Town, Carlisle 

1882 Holm, Alex., Lawrence’s Farm, Buck- 

land, Betchworth, Surrey 

1897 Holm, Alex., jun., Buckland, Betch- 

worth, Surrey— Free Life Member 
1875 Holm, John, Waterend, Ongar, Essex 
1880 Hooper, 0. IT., Highlands Farm, Swan- 
ley, Kent— Free Life Member 
1878 Hope, John W., c/n Lever Brothers, Ltd., 
Port-Sunlight, Birkenhead 

1878 Hornsby, J., Spittalgate Ironworks, 

Grantham 

1898 Howard, J. H., Britannia Iron Works, 

Bedford 

1863 Howie, H. B., North Hazclrigg, Bel- 
ford 

1897 Howie, James L., Harris Institute, 

Preston— Free Life Member 
1865 Hudspith, Wm., Green Croft, Halt- 
whistle 

1879 Hunt, A. E. Brooke, Merton Grange, 

Slough, Bucks— Free Life Member 

1898 Hunter, Chas. E., Selaby, Gainford, 

Darlington 

1893 Hunter, William, Regent Street, Lutter¬ 
worth, Leicestershire 

1895 Hurley, George, County Technical Office, 

Stafford— Free Life Member 

1883 Hutchinson, Alan, 80 Church Street, 

Durham 

1888 Inman, A. H., care of Glyn, Mills, Currie, 
A Co., 67 Lombard Street, London, 
E.C,—Free Life Member 
1895 Irving, John, Mossband, Rockliffe, Car¬ 
lisle 

1893 Irwin, Major T, A., Lynehow, Carlisle 


Admitted 

1870 Jackson, John, 11 Offerton Road, Clap- 
ham, S.W. 

1895 Jamieson, Robert, Broughton House, 

278 Norwood Road, Herne Hill, Lon¬ 
don, S.E. 

1898 Jones, C. B., University College of North 
Wales, Bangor— Free Life Member 
1878 Juckes, R. F., Harley, Much Wenlock— 
Free Life Member 

1876 Keith, Lieut.-Col. Jas., Capel Hall, 
Frimloy, Ipswich 

1894 Kennaway, David, The Farm, Cramling- 
ton, Northumberland 

1875 Kennedy, W., Lewes and County Club, 
Lewes— Free Life Member 

1883 Kenyon, J, W., Oxly Woodhouse, Far- 

town, Huddersfield 

1874 Kidd, H., V.S., Biggin Hall, Thurlaston, 

Rugby 

1862 Kilpatrick, P., 32 Old Kent Road, Lon¬ 
don 

1894 Laidlaw, Percy O., West Fell, Corbridge- 
on-Tyne 

1889 Laidlaw, Thomas R., Chrishall Qrange, 
Royston, Herts 

1897 Laing, George, The Grange, New Etal, 

Cornhill-on-Tweed 

1868 Lawes. Sir John B., Bart, Rothamstead, 
St Albans 

1878 Leggat, Alex., Brocas, never, Eden- 
bridge, Kent 

1875 Lightfoot, H. Le Blanc, Corpus Christi 

College, Oxford 

1801 Lister, Joseph, Little Broughton, Car¬ 
lisle— Free lAfe Member 

1898 Little, James, jun., Lime-Tree House, 

Longtown, Cumberland 
1885 Lockhart, Peter, Estate Office, Edenhall, 
Langwarthby, R.8.O., Cum l»erlaud 
1885 Londonderry, K.G., Most Noble The 
Marquis of, Seahamhall, Seaham Har¬ 
bour ** 

1896 Long, Right Hon. Walter H., M.P., Pre¬ 

sident of the Board of Agriculture, 4 
Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 

1881 Lonsdale, Claud, Rose Hill, Carlisle 

1885 Lopeh, Sir Massey, Bart., 28 Grosvenor 

Gardens, London 

1843 Lorimer, T. W., Hyde Cottage, Torr 
Street, Buxton, Derbyshire 
1850 Lowndes, Major Jas., Junior United 
Service Club, London 

1884 Lyal, William, Myton Grange, Helperby, 

York 

1850 Lyall, Robert, 48 Upper Parliament St., 
Liverpool 

1888 Lyon, George, Ingatestone, Essex 
1878 M‘Connell, P., Ongar Park Farm, Ongar 
—Free iJife Member 

1878 M'Cracken, W., Crewe— Free Life Member 

1886 M‘Creath, H. G., Galagate House, Nor- 

liani-on-Tweod 

1898 M‘Creath, James, Bosvigo Farm, Truro 
—Free Life Member 

1841 Macdonald, Lieut.-Gen. Alister M*Ian, 
27a Park Lane, London, W. 

1891 Macdonald, Charles, The Field Office, 
Breams Buildings, London, E.C. 

1898 M 4 Dougall, James T., F.E.8., Dunollie, 
Bloc k heath .Loudon 

1894 MacGregor, Dr A., 7 Harley Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W. 

1870 M‘Gregor, Alex., Leigh, Lancashire 
1865 Macgregor, Thos., The Chestnuts, Brand - 
' enburgh Road, Sunnerbury, W. 

1875 Mackay, Thomas, Westwood, Coventry 

1882 M’Kerrell, R. M., Junior Carlton Club, 

Pall Mall, London 

3874 M‘Kerrow, A., Bradshaw House, Brad¬ 
shaw, Halifax, Yorks 
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Admitted 

1846, Mackintosh* G. G., Richmond House, 
Twickenham 

1880 M'Laren, John, Hunslet, Leeds 
1846 Macleay, Alex. D., Conservative Club, 
London, W. 

1866 M‘Lennan, Donald, 42 Sackville Street, 
Piccadilly, London, W. 

1888 M‘Leod, J. M., 2 Hilldrop Road, Cainden 
Road, London, N. 

1886 M'Minnies, Henry H., Farington, Pres¬ 
ton—Free Life Member 

1870 M‘Monies, J., Coombelands, Addlestone, 
Surrey 

1865 Macnaohten, Sir Steuart, Bitteme 
Manor House, Southampton 
1870 M‘Naughton, D., 79 Mark Lane, London, 

me. 

1875 Maddison, H., The Lindens, Darlington 
1870 Main, G. Agnew, Portland Square, Car¬ 
lisle 

1884 Malcolm, John, M.R.CV.S., Birming¬ 
ham— Free Life Member 

1880 Mangin, W. Nangreave, Preston, Chat- 
hill 

1861 Mangles, Geo., Givendale, Ripon, York¬ 
shire 

1884 Marriott, T. E., Newnham House, 

Daventry 

1868 Marshall, James, Gainsborough 
1877 Martin, E., Wimbledon, London 
1897 Mason, William G., Marsh Grange, 
Kirkby - in - Furness, Carnforth — Free 
Life Member 

1888 Massey, Fred. J., 54 Bunhill Row, Lon¬ 

don 

18S4 Maxwell, Hon. B. C., 20 Montagu St., 
Portman Square, London, W. 

1870 Maxwell, Sir John R. Heron, Bart., 
Secretary Alliance Insurance Co., St 
James Square, London 
1896 Meggitt, H. A., Woodside, Manslield 

1894 Meiklejohn, D. W., Wyndyard Park, 

Stockton-on-Tees 

1891 Menzies, Robert, Merton, Thetford 

1889 Middleton, T. H., University College 

of Wales, Aberystwitli — Free Life 
Member 

1877 Millican, J., Wedholm House, Abbey 

Town 

1873 Mitchell, John, 6 Clarendon Square, 
Leamington Spa 

1861 Montagu of Beaulieu, Lord, Palace 
House, Beaulieu, Southampton 

1885 Moore, George, Blakomoor, Cress well, 

Morpeth 

1878 Moubray, J. M., Sutton Iford, Lewes, 

Sussex 

1880 Moult, John, Royal Buildings, New- 
cast le-on-Tyue 

1877 Mounsey, Win. U. Lowtlier, Newton, 

Penrith 

1888 Muir, James, South Haven, Beach Road, 
Weston-Super-Mare— Free Life Member 

1895 Murray, James, of Traquhair, Man¬ 

chester and Halford Bank, Manchester 
1873 Murray, Jamos, Junior Carlton Club, 
London 

1896 Ness, John, e/o R- Erringtou, Victoria 

Mills, Sunderland 

1872 Newton, T. H. G., Bari els Park, Henley - 
in-Arden, Birmingham 

1878 Nicholson, W. N,, Newark 

1882 Nickels, John Tetley, The Day House, 
Shrewsbury 

1893 Nimmo, William, Castle Eden, Co. Dur¬ 
ham 

1892 Noel, Ernest, Lydhurst, Haywards 

Heath, Sussex 

1800 Norman, William, Sattenham, Milford, 
Godaiming, Surrey— Free Life Member 


Admitted 

1879 North, G. F., Strathfleldaaye, Mortimer, 

^ q Berks 

1853 OgUvio, Wm. R., Orraside, Appleby, 
Westmoreland 

1874 Ogilvy, John F., 13 Collingham Gardens, 

London, S.W. 

1872 Oliphant, L. J., Guards' Club, London 

1875 Ord, J. R., Haughton Hall, Darlington 
1894 Parkin-Moore, Wm,, Whitehall, Meals- 

gate, Carlisle 

1867 Paterson, C., Canford Manor, Wimbome 
1857 Paton, A., Norwood, Sydenham, London 

1888 Perkins, W. F., M.R.A.C., Portswood 

House, Southampton— Free Life Mem¬ 
ber 

1889 Pilkington, Claude M., Harewood, Leeds 

1873 Pitblado, Charles B., 5 Eastfield Drive, 

Aigburth Road, Liverpool 

1885 Pollock, Tho., Manor House, Nettlebod, 

Henley-on -Thames 

1898 Powell, J. E., Cambrian Iron Works, 
Wrexham 

1883 Quibcll, W. O., Highfield House, Newark 

1898 Rackham, Stanley, Agricultural College, 

Aspatria— Free Life Member 
1870 Ralston, A. R., Mill Closs, Catterick 
Bridge, Catterick, Yorkshire 

1892 Rand, John, Bouth Benington, Beal 
1878 RanRorae, James Edward, The Orwell 

Works, Ipswich 

1870 Rawline, John D., 44 Clarence Road, 
Birkdale, Southport 

1878 Reay, Thomas, Abbey Town, Carlisle 
1857 Rcdfern, W. Macquarrie, Conservative 
Club, St James Street, London 

1877 Rennie, John, Askham, Retford 

1878 Richardson, It. A, 128 Shiel Road, New- 

sham Park, Liverpool 

1888 Richmond, Jas. G., Globe Works, South- 
hell Street, Manchester 

1880 Riddle, Andrew, Yeavering, Wooler 

1899 Ridley, Matthew A, Hawkhope, Fal- 

stone, Northumberland 

1862 Rintoul, Chas., Strawberry Hall, Buxted, 

Sussex 

1886 Robertson, Charles T. A., Little Hor- 

riuger Hall, Bury St Edmunds— Free 
Life Member, 1888 

1861 Robertson, S. 8., 2 South Ter., Penzance, 
Cornwall 

1878 Robinson, Thus., Cargo, Carlisle 

1884 Robson, Jacob, By mess, Otterburn 

1881 Rodger, Geo., Newton Bank, Preston 

Brook 

1873 Rome, Thos., Charlton House, Charlton 
Kings— Free Life Member 

1879 Roscoe, Wm C., Ash House, Whit¬ 

church, Salop 

1870 Ross, J., The Grove, Ravenglass, Carn¬ 

forth 

1871 Russell, James M., Strawbeiry Hall, 

Buxted, Sussex 

1870 Ryric, R., 34 Park St., Grosvenor Sq., 
London 

1898 Sargeant, Thomas Charles, Cattle Market 
Road, Northampton 

1888 Scott, Adam, Fawdon, Glanton, Nor¬ 

thumberland 

1889 Scott, Alex., Whinfell Park, Penrith 

1893 Scott, Robert, Wyndham Hotel, Bootle, 

Liverpool 

1872 Selby, B. P., Taston, Coldstream 

1890 Sessions, Harold, Tongdean, Brighton - 

Free Life Member 

1863 Shand, Right Hon. Lord, 32 Bryansfcon 

Square, London, W. 

1898 Shuttleworth, Alfred (Clay ton & Shuttle- 
worth), Lincoln 

1897 Sims, John Dilwyn, Orwell Works, Ips* 
wich 
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1896 Sinclair, Jas,, Editor * Live Stock Jour¬ 
nal^ 9 New Bridge Street, London, 

1878 Sinclair, The Right Hon, Lord, 55 Ons¬ 
low Square, London, S.W. 

1885 Slater, Andrew, Osborne, Isle of Wight 
1895 Smith, Lavid Lister, Bierley Lane, 
Dudley Hill, Bradford, Yorks—Free 
Life Member 

1864 Smith, Robert, 14 Bramham Gardens, 

London, S.W. 

1895 Smith, Thomas, Blacon Point, Chester 
1878 Smith, Thos. K., 60 Greystone Road, 
Carlisle 

1892 Solomon, F. 0., Durham College of 
Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne— Free Life 
Member 

1881 Somerville, William, B.Sc., Durham 
College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
— Free Life Member, 1887 
1898 Spencer, Sanders, Holywell Manor, St 
Ives, Hunts 

1887 Stanhope, John Montague Spencer, Can¬ 

non Hall, Barnsley, Yorkshire 
1869 Statter, T., Stand Hall, Whitefield, 
Manchester 

1885 Steel, Alexander, Southend, Essex 
1884 Stephen, H. C., Avenue House, Finch¬ 
ley, London 

1880 Stephenson, C., V.S., Sandyford Villa, 
Newcastle 

1875 Stevenson, Alex. S., Oatlands Mere, 
Weybridge, Surrey 

1853 Stewart, J. A. Shaw, 71 Eaton Flace, 
London 

1868 Stewart, Neil P., Vaynol, Bangor, North 
Wales 

1877 Stirling, A., 30 Eccleston Street, Lon¬ 

don, S.W. 

1884 Stordy, Norman, Thurstonfleld Tannery, 
Carlisle 

1895 Sutton, Alfred, Bridekirk, Cocker- 

mouth 

1865 Swan wick, R., R.A.C. Farm, Ciren¬ 

cester 

1894 Tait, Richard E., Newbigging, Norham- 

on-Tweed 

1896 Taylor, Alex., Roseville, Hale Road, 

Faroham, Surrey 

1895 Thomas, Gwyn Reid, Ivy Cottage, 

Hillingdon, Uxbridge — Free Life 
Member 

1888 Thompson, Henry, V.S., Aspatria 

1883 Tiffen, J. H., Conservancy Buildings, 
Hull—Free Life Member 
1894 Tipper, Charles J. R., Agricultural Col¬ 
lege, Aspatria—Free Life Member 

1889 Toppm, John C., Musgrave Hall, Skid- 

ton. Penrith 

1891 Townley-Parker, T. Townlcy, Cuerdon 
Hall, Bamber Bridge, Preston 

1896 Townshend, Josei>h H., Fellougloy, nr. 

Coventry— Free Life Member 

1866 Trotter, T. C., 54 Park Street, Grosvcnor 

Square, London, W. 

1859 Turner, Frederick J., Mansfield, Wood- 
house, Mansfield, Notts 
1889 Turner, Thos. Warner, Welbeck, Work¬ 
sop, Notts 

1878 Twentyman. J. M., Hawkrigg House, 

Wigton, Cumberland 

1877 Unite, John, 291 Edgeware Road, Lon¬ 
don, W. 

1877 Vane, Sir H R., of Hutton in the For- 
est, Bart., Penrith 


1897 Wakerley, Fred., Durham College of 

Soience, Newcastle-on-Tyne-^ Free Life 
Member 

1896 Walker, Francis P., Uprer Gornal, 
Dudley, Staffs.— Free Life Member 

1872 Walker, J. P. S., Littlegate, Oxford 

1889 Walker, Thomas G., Hyde Hall, Btui- 

tingford, HertB 

1873 Wall, George Y., Durham — Free Life 

Member 

1898 Walters, J. Tudor (Mills A Co.), Gran¬ 

ville Road, Leicester 

1878 Walton, G. K., Long Oampton, Shipston- 

on-Stour— Free Life Member 
1894 Ward, Martin H., Colonel Gamble’s Es¬ 
tate Office, Corporation Street, St 
Helens, Lancashire—Free Life Member 
1883 Ward in an, Robert, Warwick Bank House, 
Carlisle 

1896 Waters, Arthur, Ooopersale, Epplng, 

Essex 

1890 Waterson, D. M., Lupton, Churston, S. 

Devon 

1886 Webb, Major W. G., of Woodfleld, Words- 
ley, Stourbridge 

1881 Weber, F. H., Granthams, Chiddingfield, 
Godalraing— Free Life Member 

1897 Webster, Herbert, Morton House, Fence 

Houses 

1894 Wedderburn, Sir W., of Ballendean, 
Bart., M.P. for Banffshire, Meredith, 
Gloucester 

1860 Welsh, John, Rudfen Manor, Kenilworth 
1803 Wharncliffl, Right Hon. Lord, 15 
Curzon Street, London 

1891 White, W. E (J., Manor Farm, Beedou, 

Mew bury —Free Life Member 

1894 Whittaker, John 1)., Oxford and Cam¬ 

bridge Club, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
—Free Life Member 

1895 Williams, David D., Agricultural Col¬ 

lege, Aspatria— Free Life Member * 

1854 Willis, T., Manor House, Carperby, 

Bedale 

1859 Wilkon, Sir Jacob, Chillingham Bariib, 
Alnwick— I s ree Life Member, 1873 

1896 Wilson, R. Riddell, 17 Queen Street, 

London, E.C. 

1892 Wilson, William, Goodyhills, Marypoit 

—Free Life Member 

1873 Wilson, William, Leigh, Lancashire 

1855 Wilson, William, Borough, Sanderstead, 

Croydon, Surrey 

1896 Wilton, James T., 143 Ilartington Road, 

Sefton Park, Liverpool — Free Life 
Member 

1895 Winter, H. L., Hull Oil Manufacturing 

Co., Limited, Stoneferry, Hull 
1881 Woodrotfe, D., Chace View, Rugeley 
1876 Wordsworth, R. W., Whitemoor House, 
Ollerton, Notts 

1897 Wyllie, Alexander, Cravens, Wemington, 

Lancashire 

1896 Wyllie, Scott, Moorhouse, Rickerby, 

Carlisle 

1896 Young, David, Ellen Bank, Mealsgate, 
Wigton, Cumberland 

1879 Young, R. W., Billeswell Manor, Litter- 

worth 

1878 Young, Wnn, 81 Drummond Street, 
Euston Square, London, N.W. 

1876 Young, William S., The Beacons, Ingate- 

stone, Essex 

1877 Zetland, Earl of, Aske, Richmond, 

Yorkshire 
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IEELAND. 


Admitted | 

1893 BaUfngoll, Robert Rennie, Adare, 
Limerick ; 

1808 Bruce, Robert, Royal Dublin Society, 
Dublin 

1878 Campbell, Geo., Kilkea, Mageny, Co. 

Kildare—Free Life Member 
1872 Cranston, James, Homo Farm, Pakenliam 
Hall, Castlepollard 

1877 Fenncssy, Thoa., Grange Villa, Waterford | 
1838 Fox, Richard M., of Foxhall, Rafchnwen , 
1876 Gilchrist, And., Grovedalc, Golden Ball, i 
Co. Dublin 1 

1884 Goulding, W. J., Fit*william Square, 
Dublin 


Admitted 

1876 Maconehy, J. A., Kildare Street Club, 
Dublin-Free Life Member 

1870 Paterson, Alex., Townnakeady, Ballin* 

robe, Mayo 

1889 Purefoy, Edward B., Greenfields, Tije 
perary —Free Life Member 
1883 Robertson, Thomas, Chairman, Boaid of 
Works, Dublin 

1871 Roy, Fred Lewis, Wellpark, Oughterard, 

Co. Galway 

1889 Smyth, Chas. A , Enagh Lodge, London¬ 
derry 

1898 Wade, Thomas, Noweastle West, Co. 
Limerick— Free Life Member 


THE COLONIES. 


1887 Banerjec, N. N., Calcutta —Free Life 

Member 

1883 Basu, G. C., 196 Bowlmsar St., Calcutta 

—hree Life Member 

1876 Bean, William, Roscbank, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba 

1881 Blyili, A. H., Frankfield, Manitoba 
1861 Bogie, John, Auckland, New Zealand 
1876 Brown, J. H., Wanoa, New Zealand 
1864 Brydon, James, New Zealand (laic 
Calloway) 

1879 Biydone, W. H,, Dunedin, New Zea¬ 
land 

1874 Burn, Forbes, Waipukuran, Hawkes Bay, 
New Zealand —Free Life Member 

1879 Cantlie, Charles A., Natal 

1860 Christie, A., Glenrairn, Diptou, South¬ 
land, New Zealand 

180S Craio, the lion. R., Chapelton, Jamaiea 
1870 Craig, llobeit, South Africa 
1872 Currie, James J., Blink bonny, Birtle, 
Manitoba 

1894 De la Mol lie, Joseph T., Grand Becolet 
Estate, St Andrew’s Parish, Grenada, 
West Indies —Free 1 ije Memlxr 

1888 Driebcrg, Christopher, CoIoiuIkj, Ceylon 

—Free Life Member 

1894 Duff, *1. K. Mackenzie, South Afiiea 
1870 Gordon, R. W., British Columbia (c/o 
John Gibson, Howfoid, Peebles) 

1855 Graham, IJ., Auckland, New Zealand 

1874 Hamilton, W. C., Carrodale, Regina, 

Canada 

1808 Hardie. William H., Gamboola, Caster- 
ton, Victoria, Australia 

1884 Hams, Richard II., Woodside, Fupa- 

toitoi, Auckland, New Zealand 

1880 Hoggan, Andrew, jun., Queensland 
1880 Holmes, The Hon. Matthew, Ointra, 

Dunedin, New Zealand 

1891 Irving, R. J., West Australian Pastoral 
and Colonization Co., Ltd., Kojnnup, 
West Australia— Free Life Member 
1864 King, David, Dunedin, New Zealand 

1875 Ijeithhcad, James, Mokoia, Woodville, 

Hawke# Bay, New Zealaud 

1885 Lowrie, William, Prof, of Agriculture, 

Roseworthy, South Australia — Free 
Life Member 


1885 Macdonald, A. C., Depaitment of Agri- 
( culture, Grahamstown, Cape of Good 

H opc— Ft ee L ife Member 

1891 M'Dougal, J as., Bonnyrigg, 8fc Andrews, 

New Zealand 

1871 M‘l)ougall, J. W., Peninsular Cottage, 
Athcrley Junction P. O., Ontario, 
| Canada 

I 1859 Mills, G., Glenmoua Park, Bung Bong, 

| Victoria 

1883 Mollisou, James, jun.. Deputy Director 
i of Vgneulture, Poona, Bombay, India 

] 3886 Moos, N. A. F., Bomltay, Poona —Free 
i Life Member 

j 1878 Mundell, Walter, Tourisfield, ,Brandon, 

! Manitoba 

18S4 Murray, W. J., Tweedsmuir, Richmond, 
North Queensland 

1888 Mutter, Major J. M., Somcnos Ranch, 
►SomenoH, E. and N. Reg., Victoria, 
15 0 Ofinifids 

1875 Pringle, A. T., 42 Market Street, Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

3877 Pudnoy, R. L., Dookie Farm School, 
Cashel, Victoria, Australia— Free Life 
Member 

lSf»9 Roliertson, W. M., 32 Bedford Street, 
Port IIojh*, Canada 

1875 Scobie, N. F. Feorlig, Fort-Maeleod, 
N.W.T., Canada 

1880 Scott, Chailcs, Smith Afhca, care of John 
Scott, Deteotivo Department, Central 
Police Ohambeis, Glasgow 

1892 Scheult, Louis C., Santa Rosa, Ariina, 

Tunidad —Fne Life Member 

1873 Tuinei, Peter, Balsam Grove, Drumquin, 

Ontario, Canada 

1867 Walker, J., GrasBiuere, Stonewall, Winni¬ 
peg, Manitoba 

1862 Walker, John, Vergelegen, Rosebank, 
Cape Town 

1874 Walker, R. B., Queensland 

18(35 Whyte, James, Waiinca Road, Nelson, 
New Zealand 

1879 Wilson, John, jun., Gilbrca, Oakville, 
County Halton, Ontario — Free Life 
Mi mber 

1858 Wotherspooti, Archibald, West Oxford, 
Canterbury, New Zealand 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Admitted 

1880 Aalvik, E. A., Oatcnso, Hardanger, 
Norway 

1882 Alexander, A 8., Evanton, Illinois, 
U.S.A.— Free Life Member 
1876 Anderson, R. Lang, Manager, The 
Alxmktr Company, Limited, Ramleh, 

S ir-Free Life Member 

nott, Hon. Mrs, Norway 
1881 Auld, R. 0., Bishop Orescent, Chicago, 
U.S.A. 

1868 Baird, Arthur E,, Brussels 
1842 Booth, James G., Seed Merchant, Ham¬ 
burg 

1878 Bramwell, John, River Plate Trust Loan 
and Agency Co., Avenida do Mayo, 
Buenos Ayres —Free Life Member 
1871 Bruce, George C., Staunton, Virginia, 
U.S.A 


1864 Cotesworth, Robert, Cannes, Prance 

1875 Grerar, Donald, Estancia San Alonzo, 

Estacions Bavio, F.C. Ensenada, 
Buenos Ayres 

1883 Croll, Thos., North Western Sledge Co., 
MiUwaukie, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 

1874 Cruickshank, George, Chicago 

1876 Donaldson, Alexander, 54 Avenue Wag- 

ram, Paris 

1880 Dundas, T. G., 39 North State Street, 
Chicago 

1876 Fleming, D. G., nacienda de San, Isidro, 
Villa Coronads, Jiminez, Chihuahua, 
Mexico 

1855 French, J., Sortkjeer, Fredrickshaven, 
Denmark 

1873 Giglioli, Halo, Professor of Agricultural 
Chemistry, Portiei—Free Life Member 


Admitted 

1871 Heggie, Henry, Roseburg, Douglas Co,, 
Oregon, U S. 

1890 Kerr, James, The Aboukir Company, 
Limited, Ramleh, Egypt —Free Life 
Member 

1896 Linton, Andrew, College of Agricul¬ 
ture, Ghizeh, Egypt —Free Life Member 

1876 Logan, J. W., M.l.Mech.E., Representa¬ 
tive, P.O. Box 2037, Marshall’s Build¬ 
ings, Johannesburg, S.A.R. 

1879 Mackenzie, Murdo, Trinidad, Colorado, 
U.S.A. 

1883 Macpherson, John, 3848 G. Street, San 
Diego Co., California, U.S.A. 

1800 Mein, N. A., Hotel de Emperoure, Boulo- 

vard, Dunbanchago, Nice 

1861 Mitchell, David, Dalton, Otteriail County, 
Minnesota, U.S. 

1801 Morison, Janies, Topeka, Kansas 

1878 Nonnen, J. E., Norway-Free Life Mem- 

1888 Shiels, George, Monett, Mo , U.S A. 

1887 Steele, Daniel, Agricultural Managci, 
Lake Copais Company, Ltd., Athens 
Agency, Athens, Greece —Free Lifi 
Member 

1809 Twoeddale, George W., Ivy Hill, Wai- 
minster. Nelson County, Virginia, U.S. 

1871 Twcedie, Richard,The Forest, Clydesdale 
Stud Farm, Douglas, Kansas 

1895 Vuigner, Raymond, 46 Rue de Lille, 
Paris 

1885 Wallace, Williamson, Egyptian College 
of Agriculture, Ghizeh, Cairo, Egypt 

1852 Watson, William, Beecher Wills, Illinois, 
U.S. 




Whose Residences are unknown. 
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MEMBERS WHOSE EESIDENCES ARE UNKNOWN. 


[Members knowing the present Address of the following Gentlemen , or being aware of their Death , 
will please communicate with the Secretary , 3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh.] 


Admitted 

1S70 Aitchiaon, rotor (late West Garleton, 
Haddington), America 

ISM Aitkcu, Robert, late KUmany, Cupar-Fifo 
1883 Allan, Gavin, late 64 Old Dumbarton 
Road, Glasgow 

1803 Amos, John, late Aldorston, Haddington 
1870 Anderson, John, late Castlchill, Blair¬ 
gowrie 

18% Anderson, John It., late Bon Aecord 
Works, Aberdeen 

1870 Anderson, John 8., late Dalhousiu Mains, 
Dalkeith 

1880 Balfour, J. JI., late7 GleneaimOrescent, 
Edinburgh 

1883 Bardgett, John, late Edinburgh Rnd 
Yorkshire College, Leeds — Fr<ie Life 
Member 

1882 Bertram, A. D., late Korsewoll, Cam- 

with 

lsh3 Bertram, Hugh, late Edinburgh 
1S.%2 Bertram, Wm., yr., late Kersewdl, Carn- 
wath 

1.y? 3 Bisset, Hugh, late Pilarrow, Laurence¬ 
kirk 

ls70 Blacklaw, Alex. Keott (late Milton of 
Arbuthnot, Fordonn), Brazil 

1873 Bland, Thos., late Greystone, Tullynessle 
188.} Boden, W. F., late Kinsteary Lodge, 

Nairn 

1883 Bnnallo, W. G\, late Oland.iboye, Co. 

Down 

1880 Broad, Anthony, late Edinsidc Rond, 
Kelso 

1869 Brodie, Jas. W., late Cloheen, Buttevaiit, 

Co. Cork 

1878 Brodie, William, late of Bush, Barker- 
land, Dumfries 

1874 Biuce, A. H. T., late or Falkland, Lady- 

bank 

1870 Bryan, F. G. D., late 73 Bath Street, 

Glasgow 

1877 Bryce, W. U., late 37 Berkeley Terrace, 
Glasgow 

isdl Brydon, H., late Knoekuarling, New 
Galloway 

1877 Burnett, A. E., late 37 Drummond Place, 

Edinburgh 

1882 Burton, Dr M. B., late Orwell, Lindley, 
Huddersfield 

1870 Cairns, John, lute Fernbank, Heaton 

Chapel, Stockpoit 

1882 Cameron, Donald, tale Mossfield, Olwm 
1862 Caniemn, William, late Factor, Kingussie 

1871 Campbell, George, late Rhodes, North 

Berwick 

1878 Campbell, William, late Carterton, Lock¬ 

erbie 

1880 Chaplin, O. Robertson, late of Murling- 
den, Brechin 

1880 Chaplin, Captain T. It., late Lawhead 

House, Camwath 

1881 Chirnside, John, late 48 Albany Street, 

Edinburgh 

1874 Chisholm, John, late East Kirkland, 
Wigtown 
VOL. XI. 


Admitted 

1893 Clark, John G., lute Mossburuford, Jed¬ 
burgh 

1872 Clark, Joint Moir, late Kinchylo, Filz- 

joluiH Avenue, London 

1869 Clark, Matthew, late Croftengea, Alex¬ 

andria 

1877 Clench, F., late Rol>ey & Co., Lincoln 

1873 Coningliam, W. J. C., late High Street, 

Haddington 

1864 Cousland, Jas. (late Banker, Denny), 
Glasgow 

18% Craig, James, late The Banks, Newdi- 
gate, Surrey 

1867 Craig, Robert, Late Tarbeit, Loehfyno 
1875 Craig, William, late Old Mcldrtun 

1864 Cunningham, John M., late 164 St 

Vincent Stieel, Glasgow 
1877 Curror, A H., late Sherman Block, St 
rani’s, Minnesota, U.S.A. 

1874 Dallas A. U., 10 Ten or Terrace, London, 

S.W. 

1S60 Dalziel, Alexander, late Glenwharrie, 
Hftwjuliar 

1875 Dangcdield, Edward (late Balboughty, 

Perth), U.S.A. 

18s7 Deans, Jolin, late Fernbank House, 
Audit orimiehty 

1881 Dick, John P., late Killelan House, 

Campbeltown 

1887 Don, II. G., late The Lodge, Fingringboe, 
Col di ester 

1877 Donald, Andrew, late Longnewton, 
Gift', ml 

1883 Dowall, J. P., late Kelly Bleachflold, 
Arln oath 

1867 Downie, William, late Kinbroom, Uotbie* 

noi man 

1861 Driimniond, John, of Bahpilirmdy, late 
Guiltoii llectoiy, Wingham, Kent 

1873 Dry.sdale, David, late Lomshill, Alioa 
1896 Dudgeon, Alexander Harpei, late Wood¬ 
lands, Dingvall 

1874 Dull, Tboma.>, late Manor House, Sid- 

mouth, Devonshire 

1868 Duncan, James (late Killichonan, Ran- 

noch), New Zealand 

1879 Duncnn, John, late Tdney, St Lawrence, 
King’s Lynn 

1882 Duncan, Robejt, late Berwick Farm, 

Stamford Rher, Essex 

1865 Favquharson, J., late 1 Ablsitsford Place, 

Aberdeen 

1870 Ferine, Charles, late Blackhall, Tulli- 

allan 

1SG9 Forme, G., late 104 Rosendale Road, W. 
Dulwich, S.E. 

1870 Finlay, Kirkman, late of Dmilossit, 
Ishiy 

1870 Fisher, John, late Knells, Carlisle 
1870 Forbes, C. W. L., late Aberfeldy 
1873 Fraser, H. N., late Tembaln, Grey Town, 
King William Town, Cfti>e Colony 

1876 Gemmell, John, late Glespinside, 

Dougins 

1875 Gibson, Francis, late Oatfield, Drum 

e 
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List of Members 


Admitted 

1871 Gibson, J., lato 34 Abbotsford Place, 
Glasgow 

1875 Gilchrist, Wm. f late Knivocklaw, Lou¬ 

doun 

1873 Glendianing, G. P., late Dalmeny Park 

1876 Gordon, A. Hay, late of Mayen, Huntly 

1860 Gordon, Christ., late Canuerio, Parton 
1885 Gordon, James Q., late Elmwood, Inver¬ 
ness 

1863 Gordon, Thomas Dempster, late of Bal- 
maghie, Castlc-Douglas 
1890 Gourlay, Henry, late Balingry House, 
Dundee 

1869 Greig, P. M., late 66 Inverleith Row, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1878 Grieve Gilbert, lato Cardiff 
1876 Haig, Wm. (lato North St., St Andrews), 
Australia 

1861 Hain, David, late Barremman, Clynder 
1871 Hain. Thomas, late Glasgow 

1861 Hamilton, Daniel, late 66 Hutchison 

Street, Glasgow 

1876 Bannay, Robert, late Bridge of Allan 
1871 Hardie, Charles, late Primrose, Dunferm¬ 
line 

1862 Hondrie, John, late 74 Bath Street, 

Glasgow 

1878 Hope, William James, late East Barns, 
Dunbar 

1871 Horn, John, late of Tliomanean, Milna¬ 
thort 

1887 Howie, Archibald, late Rosebery, Gore- 
bridge 

1871 Hume, George, late 9 Inveresk Road, 

Musselburgh 

18C8 Hutton, Arthur, late Lorton, Tottcnhall, 
Cheshire 

1866 Inglis, Peter, late East Pilton, Ferry 

Road, Edinburgh 

1868 Jack, Michael, late Peggy’s Mill, 
Cramond 

1868 Jamieson, D., late Aucliraithie Mains, 

Arbroath 

1878 Jardine, A. M., late Kiln wick Hail, 
Cranswick, null 

1800 Kennard, Cecil, late Toriuore, Broad- 
ford, Skye 

1869 Kerr, James, lute Barrliills, Kilbimie 
1876 KU^our, Robert, jun., late Ardlin, 

1881 Lang, Hugh, late 11 Kew Terrace, Hill- 
head, Glasgow 

1868 Lawson, George Stoddart, late Edin¬ 
burgh 

1867 Lawson, Thomas, late Sandyford, Kirrie¬ 

muir 

186" Lee, John, late East Contes, Largo 
1884 Lindsay, James (late Wester Happrew, 
8tol>o), Australia 

1863 Livingstone, T. L. F., late of West 

Quarter, Falkirk 

1865 Lorimcr, J., late Achrossan, Tighna- 
bruaieh 

1883 Lumsden, T. W. M., late Balharg, Meigle 
1890 Lyall, Robert J., late Powis, Mon¬ 
trose 

1870 McAdam, .1. N., late High Trees, Marl¬ 

borough 

1884 M‘Cowan, George, late Glenmanno, Pen- 

pont, Thornhill 

1872 Macfarlane, Jolm, late 19 Ann Street, 

Hillhead, Glasgow 

1874 M‘Gregor, R., late Fern Cottage, Nairn 
1883 Mackenzie, Colin Lyon, late St Marlins, 
Braclangwoll, Invergordon 

1868 Mackenzie, Sir Jus. D., of Scatwell, 

Bart., lato Dingwall 

1871 M'Larcn, James, late 182 Hope Street, 

Glasgow 

1874 Macleod, D. 1). M‘L., late Nairn 


Admlttod 

1871 M‘Leilan, David, lato of Marks, Kirk¬ 
cudbright 

1860 Marpherson, John (late Killihuntly, 
Kingussie), Ontario, Canada 

1876 M‘William, Mrs, lato Aberdeen 

1882 Main, Robert J., late Borne Farm, Acton 
Burnell, Shrowabury 

1864 Marr, J. A., late or Alderston, Mid- 

Calder 

1847 Marshall, J., late Clebrig, Lairg 
1886 Maxwell, Wellwood, late of The Forost, 
New Galloway 

1885 Menzies, John GL, late6 GroBvenor Cres¬ 

cent. Edinburgh 

1873 Michael, James, late Dunmore, Stirling 

1873 Miller, C. W., late Wellwood, Bridge of 

Allan 

1855 Milne, A., late 98 Rosemount Viaduct, 
Aberdeen 

1893 Milne, John, lato Anrdleld, Cardenden 

1874 Mitchell, Andrew, late Royal Bank 

Buildings, Inverness 

1894 Mitchell, James 8., lato St John’s Well, 

Fyvie 

1870 Mitchell, Joseph M., late Burnscaiith 
Green, Dumfries 

1874 Mitchell, Wm., late North Ossomsloy, 

Lymington 

1873 Mollison, James, late Pavcnhaim Bed¬ 
ford * 

1879 Muckersio, Henry, lato Prumfln, Dun¬ 

fermline 

1S82 Muir, Jolm G., late Anderston Fotmdry, 
Glasgow « 

1862 Muirliead, E. W., late The Hill, Putney, 

Surrey 

1863 Muirhead, George (late Durdie, Errol), 

London 

1886 Mukerji, N. G., late Bhowanipur, Cal¬ 

cutta— Free Life Member 

1877 Paterson, John, late Mcudowspott^Dal- 

keith 

1870 ratter son, Alex., late Lawhill, Auchter- 
arder 

1893 Peter, Jolm Stewart, late Lintalee, Jed¬ 
burgh 

1884 Pitcairn, P. 1>., late 25 The Avenue, 
Brixton, London 

1882 Pollock, John, late Pollockshaws 
1867 Pople, H. W., late Royal Britisli Hotel, 
Perth 

1881 Powrie, Archibald, late Lairwcll, 
Perth 

1875 Preston, W. C., late Stream, Farnham, 

Surrey 

1863 Primrose, James Thomson, late SaucfcV 

land. Ford 

1880 Raeburn, Nonnan, late 49 Manor Place, 

Edinburgh— Free Life Member 
1S07 Ralston, Andrew W. (late Lagg, Ayr), 
America 

1865 Ritchie, Charles, late Ladoga Lodge, 

Musselburgh 

1870 Robertson ? James A. (late Chapel Park, 
Kingussie), Virginia, U.S. 

1870 Robertson, Peter I)., late 9 King Street, 
London 

1862 Russell, John, lato Saugbtonhall Mains, 
Edinburgh 

1889 Russell, Thomas, lato Grconbill, Avon- 
bridge 

b"70 Saunders, R. B., late Hutton Orange, 
Gisburgh 

1864 Scott, Lord Charles, late Eildon Ilall, St 

Boswells 

1889 Scott, James, late DurneBS, Lairg 
1864 Shand, William (late Crichton, Ford), 
New York * 

1850 Shiviff, 8. D., late 3 Tontullon Terrace, 
N. Berwick 
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Admitted 

1878 Bievewright, William (late Solicitor. Ler¬ 

wick), New Zealand 

1879 Simpson, Alexander, late Inverness 

1869 Blmgaon, ^George, late 2 Lauder Hoad, 

1871 Simson, Thomas, late Skelpie, Cupar 
187S Sinclair, John, late Fanans, Taynuilt 
1868 Slipper, Bobort B., late 427 Now Cross 
Road, London 

1885 Smith, Arthur, late Oakbank Cottage, 
Klngsgate, Aberdeen 

1862 Smith, George, late Haldane House 
West, Bridge of Allan 
1873 Smith, William B., late 32 Ashckurch 
Grove, London—Free Life Member 
1875 Spencer, A., late 100 Hope Street, Glas¬ 
gow 

1862 Stcodman, John, late Charlestown, Dun¬ 
fermline 

1870 Stewart, D., late Uuthank, Langholm 
1864 Stirling, Captain Gilbert, late Royal 

Horse Guards 

1887 Stirling, James, late Tamano, Braco 
1885 Symo, David F., C.A., late .si St Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh 

1873 Thomson, A, late Morton Mai ns, Lothian - 
bum 

188i Todd, John, late Tinwald Shaws, Dum¬ 
fries 


Admitted 

1878 Turnbull, D., late Brleryards, Hawick 

1877 Underwood, Peter, late Mains of Essich, 

Inverness 

1888 Vincent, E. H., late Lauder Bams, 
Lauder 

1861 Wallace, John, late lllieston, Broxburn 

1882 Wallace, R. Hedger, late 4 Panumre 

Place, Edinburgh 

1871 Wallace, William, late Newton of Col- 

lessie 

1872 Watson, Patrick, late Friars town House, 

Tullaught, Dublin 

1884 Watson, W. H., late Rnthven, Coldstream 
1875 Whyte, John, late Lingohonse, St 
Andrews 

1872 Wight, R. B., late Eeelaw, Cockbums- 
path 

1884 Williamson, Alex., late Cliester hall , 
Wiston, Biggar 

1878 Williamson, James, late Greonhoad, 

Wishaw 

1872 Wilson, George, late Groenhill, Selkirk 
1878 Wilson, William, late Low Barmeston, 
Washington Station, Durham 
1805 Winter, Ramsay, lato Rutliven, Cold¬ 
stream 

1883 Winton, Alexander, lale Viewhill, Ar- 

dorsier 

1878 Wyatt, S., late Nydie Mains, St Andrews 


Total Number of Mlmblus, 5700. 
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List of Members. 


DIPLOMA HOLDERS, FREE LIFE MEMBERS. 


By a By-law passed in 1873, with reference to the Supplementary Charter of 1836, suc¬ 
cessful Candidates for the Society's Agricultural Diploma are thereby eligible to be elected 
Free Life Members of the Society. 

some distinctive title attached to the Diploma, and praying that’the tithTF.H.A.S. (Fellow 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland) be granted to them. The Council 
acceded to the prayer of the Memorial. 


Admitted 

1879 Aitken, John M., Norwood, Lockerbie 

1882 Alexander, A. S., 216 Clerk St., Chicago 
1898 Allan, Robert, Polkemmei, Whitburn 
1876 Anderson, R. Lang, Manager, The 

Aboukir Co., Limited, Ramleh, Egypt 

1897 Ashby, S. F., 20 Crosby Road, Birkdale, 

Southport 

1873 Ashdown, A. II., M.R.A.C., Castle Ilouse, 
Shrewsbury 

1887 Banerjee, N. N., Calcutta 

1883 Bardgett, John, late Yorkshire College, 

Leeds 

1896 Barron, James, The Lodge, Home Farm, 
Tyburn, Birmingham 

1883 Basu, Gins Chandra, 196 Bowbazar St., 

Calcutta 

1884 Benson, R. A., Duchy of Cornwall 

Office, Liskeard, Cornwall 

1885 Birch, Walter d<* Iloghton, Kerry, Mont¬ 

gomeryshire 

1893 Borland, John Kennedy, North Ballool), 
Ayrshire 

1878 Bramwell, John, River Plate Trust Loan 

and Agency Co., Avenida do Mayo 
645, Buenos Ayres 

1891 Brown, John, Billhead Farm, Airdrie 
1873 Browne, Colvile, M.R.A.C., 2 Plantation 

Cottages, Hextable, Kent 

1873 Brydon, Robert, The Dene, Sealiam Bar¬ 

bour 

1896 Burkitt, William, Grange Hill, Bishop 
Auckland 

1874 Burn, Forbes, Waipukuran, Hawkos Bay, 

New Zealand 

1882 Buttar, Thomas A., Corstou, Coupai- 
Angus 

1873 Campbell, George, Kilkea, Mageny, Co. 
Kildare 

1892 Campbell, J. R., Yorkshire College, 

Leeds 

1885 Campbell, Robert J., Cuil, Castle- 
Douglas 

1879 Cannon, James, Urioch, Castle-Douglas 

1878 Carr, Robert, Chestwick Cottage, Beal, 

R.S.O. 

1887 Carrington, George, M.R.A.C.,Missenden 
Abbey, Great Missenden, Bucks 
1884 Clinton, W. E., Pelham, Moorcourt, 
Stroud 

1891 Coward, T. A., Eden Town, Carlisle 
1890 Crabtree, Henry, 2 Rochdale Road, Hcy- 
wood 

1879 Craig, John, Innergeldie, Comrie 

1880 Craig, Wm., Gwydyr House, Crieff 

1898 Cryer, John, 172 St Leonard’s Road, 

Chlirigton, Bradford 


Admitted 

1894 Daine, Herbert 8., 7 Hydo Park Place, 
London,W, 

1887 Davies, Edward Smith, At-chley, near 
Shifnal, Shropshire 

1894 De la Motbe, Joseph, Grand Baeolet 
Estate, St Andrew’s Parish, Grenada, 
West Indies 

1880 Dickson, Thos. A., Estate Office, Over- 

stone Park, Northampton 
1S95 Dixon, Albert Alex , Tauwood Ilouse, 
Chaddesley Corbett, near Kiddermin¬ 
ster 

3888 Dmdierg, Christopher, Colombo, Ceylon 
1892 Duncan, James L., Birgidale, Knock, 
Rothesay 

1878 Dunlop, Andrew T. L., Momston, May- 
bole 

1S73 Kley, Rev I)r Win. Henry, Ktcbingliam 
Rectory, Iiawkhurst, Kent * 

1873 Elliot, Prof. Thomas John, M.R.A.O., 
The Pebbles, Glebo Lands, Hun¬ 
stanton, Norfolk 

1882 Ensor, Thomas Henry, 54 South Street, 
Dorchester 

1886 Faher, Alfred D., Belmont, Ilfracombe, 
Kent 

1876 Ferguson, Archd. A., 196 High Street, 
Portobello 

1891 Fleet, W. J., 0 N.E. Circus Place, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1891 Forbes, A. C., The Home Farm, Baward, 

Caine, Wilts 

1894 Forrester, James John, Bryanston 

Blandford, Dorset 

1895 Fraser, Alex., Earnside, Alves, Forres 
1890 Fiaser, Miss Maigaret N., Isle Farm, 

Whithorn 

1898 Fraser, Sam., 12 Gilmore Street, Shaw 
Heath, Stock port 

1885 Gibb, Robert Shirra, Boon, Lauder 
1873 Giglioli, Italo, M.R.A.C., Portici 
188D Gihhnst, 1). A., University Extension 
College, Reading 

1873 Goddard, H. R., M.R.A.C., Fairfield, 
Illogau, Redruth 

1894 Goodfellow, Alex., High School, Kelso 
1889 Gordon, Robert, Gordonston, Clatt, 

Kennetbmont 

1881 Cover, Lawford D., 30 Bernard Stroet, 

Russell Squaie, London, W.8. 

1895 Greenwood, Thomas, Cononley, vid 

Keighley, Yorks 

1892 Oreig, Robert Blyth, Cheshire Agri¬ 

cultural and Horticultural School, 
Holmes Cliapel 




Free Life Members. 
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Admitted 

1898 Gwillam, Bobt., Agricultural College, 
Aspatria 

1898 Hacking, Thos., 60 Beddington Street, 
Nelson, Lancashire 

1887 Haig, Robt., Dollarflcld, Dollar 

1883 Hamilton, II. W., LilleHhall, Newport, 

Salop 

1884 Hardy, G. W. L., Gittesham, Honiton 

1878 Henderson, John, Estate Office, West 

Dean, Chichester 

1874 Henderson, Richard, Portland Estates 

Office, Kilmarnock 

1881 Henderson, W., East Elrington, Ilcxham 

1890 Hewison, Robert, Agricultural College, 

Aspatria 

1873 Hill, Arthur James, M.R.A.C., St 
Keverne, liarrow-on-tlm-Hill 

1894 Hill, Henry F., Agricultural College, 

Aspatria 

1897 Holm, Alex., jnn., Buckland, Betch- 

worth, Surrey 

1898 Home, J. Jl. Milne, Caldra, Duns 

1880 Hooper, Cecil H., Highlands Farm, 
Swanley, Kent 

1897 Howie, James L., Harris Institute, 

Preston 

1879 Hunt, A. E. Brooke, Holmsley, Slough, 

Bucks 

1895 Hurley, George, County Technical Office, 

Stafford 

1888 Inman, A. H., oareofGlyn, Mills, Currie, 

& Co., 07 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

1891 Irving, Robert James, West Australian 

Pastoral and Colonisation Co., Limited, 
Kojonup, West Australia 

1890 Jeffrey, John J., Blackaddie, Sanquhar 
1890 Johnstone, Janies D., Orange Lane, 
Montrose 

1893 Jones, C. II., University College of North 
Wales, Bangor 

1873 Juckes, R. F., M.R.A.C.. Harley, Much 
Wenlock 

1875 Kennedy, William, M.R.A.C., Lewes and 

County Club, Lewes, Sussex 

1889 Ledingham, J. K., Slap, Turriff 

1898 Leslie, John, Kininvie, Mannotield, 

Aberdeen 

1890 Linton, Andrew, College of Agriculture, 

Gliizeh, Egypt 

1891 Lister, Joseph, Little Broughton, Cai- 

lisle 

1885 Lowrie, Win., Prof, of Agriculture, Rose- 

wortliy, So. Australia 

1870 Maconehy, John Arthur, M.H.A.C., 
Kildare Street Club, Dublin 
1878 M‘Connell, Primrose, Ougar Park Farm, 
Ongar, Essex 

1878 M‘Crackon, William, Crewe 

1898 M‘Creath, James, Bosvigo Farm, Truro 

1885 Macdonald, A. C., Department of Agri¬ 

culture, Graliamstown, Caj>e of Good 
Hope 

1886 M'Minuies, Henry H., Faringtou, Pres¬ 

ton 

1887 Maitland, Harry Reid, Mulryfold, Grange, 

Keith 

1884 Malcolm, John, M.R.C.V.S., Birmingham 

1880 Martin, Win., Dardarroch, Dumfries 
1897 Mason, William G., Marsh Grange, 

Kirkby-in-Furness, Carnforth 
1889 Middleton, T. H., University College of 
Wales, Aberystwith 
1873 Milne, John, Inverurie 
1886 Moos, N. A. F., Poona, Bombay 


Admitted 

1888 Muir, James, South Haven, Beach Road, 
Weston-Super-Mare 

1886 Mukerji, Nitya Gopal, late Bhowanipur, 

Calcutta 

1891 Munro, Duncan, 3 Dalrymple Place, 
Edinburgh 

1875 Murdoch, George Burn, M.R.A.C., 
Gartineaber, Donne 

1891 Murray, John, B.Sc., Glencarn, Bridge 

of Earn 

1875 Murray, Robert W. E., Blackford House, 
Blackford Avenue, Edinburgh 

1898 Nobbs, Eric Arthur, 4 Comely Bank, 
Edinburgh 

1878 Nonnen, John Edward, Norway 
1873 Norman, Win., M.R.A.C., Sattenham, 
Milford, Godaiming, Surrey 
1882 Norrie, William, Cairaliill, Mouqnhittcr, 
Turriff 

1894 Paterson, John Waugh, CO John Street, 
Glasgow 

1897 Peet, John O., 5 Argyle Park Terrace, 

Edinburgh 

1888 Perkins, Walter Frank, M.R.A.C., Ports- 

wood House, Southampton 

1877 Pudney, R. L., M.R.A.C., Dookie Farm 

School, Cashel, Victoria, Australia 
18S9 Purefoy, Edward B., Greenfields, Tip¬ 
perary 

1898 Raekharn, Stanley, Agricultural College, 

Aspatria 

1889 Raeburn, Norman, 49 Manor PI., Edin¬ 

burgh 

1882 Reid, Peter, Port Ellen, Islay 
1898 Robb, Daniel, South Palmerston Farm, 
Ochiltree 

1890 Robertscm, Andrew R., 2 Lome Terrace, 

Maryliill 

1888 Robertson, Chas. T. A., Little Horringer 
nail, Bury St Edmunds 
1873 Rome, Thomas, M.R.A.C., Charlton 
nouse, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham 

1881 Sandison, Marcus, Hempriggs, Wick 
1S92 Scheult, L. C., Santa Rosa, Arima, 
Trinidad 

1894 Seton, Robert S., Rampyards, Watten, 

Caithness 

3890 Sessions, Harold, Tongdcan, Brighton 

1878 Sharp, J. J., Ewingston, Gifford 

1898 Sim, James, The Temple, Drumlitliie, 
Fordoun 

1895 Smith, David Lister, North Eastern 

County School, Barnard Castle 
3882 Smith, E. Iledley, B.L., Wliittinghame, 
Prestonkirk 

1888 Smith, J. R. C., Mowhaugh, Kelso 
1873 Smith, William B., M.R.A.C., late 32 
Ashehurch Grove, London 

1892 Solomon, F. ()., The Durham College of 

Science, Neweastle-on-Tync 

1887 Somerville, William, B.Sc., Professor of 

Agriculture and Forestry, Durham 
College of Science, Nowcastle-on- 
Tyne 

1897 Sproat, Hugh, Lemiox Flunton, Borgue, 
Kirkcudbright 

1887 Steele, Daniel, Agricultural Manager, 
Lake Copais Company, Ltd., Athens 
Agency, Athens, Gieeee 

1891 Stevens, Alex. Buchan, Maintf of Kil- 

graston, Bridge of Earn 
1870 Sutherland, Alex., Rampyards, Watten, 
Caithness 

1895 Thomas, Gwyn Reid, Ivy Cottage, 
Hillingdon, Uxbridge 



3. a, H.R.A.0, 4 Gromnor 
Terrace, Hull 

1894 Tipper, Charles J- R, Slaverton House, 
Ashburton, Devon 

1896 Townshend, Joseph H , Fellougley, Nr 
Coventry 

1898 Trotter, John, Sf6 Castlehill, Edinburgh 


1898 Wade, Thomas, Newcastle West, Co 
Limenck 

1897 Wakerley, Fred, Durham College of 
Science, Newcastle on Tyne 
1896 Walker, Francis P, Upper Gomal, 
Dudley, Staffs 

1873 Wall, 0 Y.MRAC, Durham 
1878 Wallace, Prof Robert, University, Edin 
buigh 

1873 Walton, George Kent, Long Carapton 
Shipston-on Stour, Warwickshire 
1894 Ward, Hartm Hammond. Col Gamble a 
Estate Office, Corporation Street, bt 
HClens, Lancashire 


Admitted 

1883 Watson, H A., U P. Manse, Forres 

1881 Weber, F. H , Gianthams, uhiddmgfold, 

Godaiming 

1894 Weir, James, Woodilee Farm, Lenzie 

1891 White, W E 0, Manor Farm, Beedon, 

Newbury 

1894 Whittaker, John D , 24 Broomfield Road, 
Chelmsford 

1898 Williams, David D ,Agucultural College, 
Aspatm 

1878 Wilson, Sir Jacob, M R A C , Chilling 

ham Bams, Alnwick 

1S92 Wilson, Tames, jun, The University, 
Aberdeen 

1879 Wilson, John, jun, Gilbrea, Oakville, 

Ontario 

1892 Wilson, William, Goodyhilla, Mary 

port 

1896 Wilton, Jaims P , 143 Haitmgton Road, 
Sefton Park, Liverpool 

1882 Wnght, Robert P, Dowuaii, Ballawtrac, 

Ayrshire 
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HOLDERS OF FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE IN FORES¬ 
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1895 Annand, John F, Kildrummy Estate, 
Mossat, Aberdeenshn e 

1892 Baillie, Wm , The Nui senes, Haddington 
1895 Davidson, William, Aldbai, Bicchm 
1892 Gibson, A H , r j Crawfurd Road, Edin 
burgh 

1897 Guthrie, Patnck Hugh, 4 Clifton Tor 
rate, fldinbmgh 


1892 Ingbs, Alox , Westwood, Boston 
1892 Ivoney, Piter, 22 Geoige Sqnaie, JDdin 
burgh 

1S92 M<n7ies, John C , Bankhead Duns 
1S92 Robertson, William, IJlinhbmmj, Bail 
ston 

1892 Wilson, John Hardif I) St , T R S E , 
bt Andiewv 
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Adulteration of Dairy Produce, 423. 

Agricultural Class, Edinburgh University, 
lVizes, 406. 

Agricultural Credit Banks, l»y IE >1. Rew, 
135. 

Agricultural Education, Report of Exam¬ 
inations, 423. 444—Age of Candidates, 
423 Increased Grants foi, 127 Con¬ 
sideration of Rules and Regulations, 
428—Syllabus ot Examination, Appen¬ 
dix A., 10. 

Agri< ultural Research, Central Station ot. 
423. 

Agricultural Statistics, 325. 1 

Agriculture, lame and its uses in, by Dr 
A 1*. A it ken, 220 

Agriculture, The Past and Future of 1 
Scottish, hy Andicw UuUheson, 121. i 

Aitken, Dr A. P., Chemist to the Society: I 
Lime and its uses m \gnculture, 220. 

Analysis of Water t<« Members, 436. 

Animals, Domesticated, Insect Pests of, 1 
by R. Sttwart MacDougall, D.Sc., I 
iia. ; 

Argyll Naval Fund. Abstract of Ac- , 
counts, 411 - Appointments to \aean- 
c ics. 417. 

Ash, The Baik-Bcetlcs of the, hy A. C. 
Follies, 215. { 

Association of Show Societies, Pioreed 
ings in regard to. 433 1 

Ayrshire, Reclamation of Bog-Land in: 

I. Common Farm, b\ .lames Cl.uk, 150 

II. South Palmeistoii Faitn, b\ Daniel 
Robb. 155. 

Bailey, Colonel: State Model Forest for 
Scotland, 115. 

Banks, Agricultural Credit, hvlL H. Rcw, 
135. 

Bark-Beetles of the Ash, by A. C. Forbes, 
245. 

Barley, Price of Home-Grown, in the 
Edinburgh Market for 1808, 339. 

Beans, Price of Home-Grown, in the 
Edinburgh Market for 1898, 343. 

Beetles, the Bark-, of the Ash, hy A. C. 
Forties, 245. ! 
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Bequest hy Miss Murdoch, Blantyre, 436. 

Bog-Iamd, Reclamation of, in Ayrshire: 
I. Common Farm, hy James ('lark, 
150 — 11. South Palmerston Farm, by 
Daniel Robb, 155. 

Botanical Department: Report to Gen¬ 
eral Meeting, 445. 

Buchan, Dr Alex.: Meteorology of 1898, 
317. 

Buildings, Dairy-, by Richard Henderson, 
39. 

Butter-Making Competitions, Proceedings 
in legard to, 439. 

Campbell, J. R.: Pure Cultures for 
Cheddar Cheese-Making, 205. 

Catch-Cropping m Scotland, by Professor 
R. Patrick Wright, 1. 

Central Station oi Agricultural Research, 
423. 

Cereal and other Crops of Scotland for 
D98, and Meteorology ot die Year relat¬ 
ing thereto, 293. 

Cheddar Cheese-Making, Pure Cultures 
tor, hy J. R. Campbell, 205. 

('heese-Making, Pure Cultures tor Ched¬ 
dar, by J. R. Campbell, 205. 

Chemical and Botann al Departments: 
Reports to General Meeting, 411, 449 ; 
Appendix A., 35. 17. 

Claik. .bom i: Re< laiuation of Bog-Land 
in Aytshire, 150. 

Clipping Sheep, Pioceedwgs in regard to ; 
136, 438. 448. 

Committee*- for 189s 99, Appendix A.. 7. 

Consulting Engineei, Proceedings in re¬ 
gard to, 440. 

Cottage and Garden Competitions: Pre¬ 
miums awarded m 1898, 405—Premiums 
ottered m 1899, Appendix A., 61. 

Credit Banks, Agricultural, hy R. II. 
Row, 135. 

Cropping. Catch-, in Scotland, by Pro¬ 
fessor U. Patrick Wlight. 1. 

Crops, of Scotland. 189S, 293. 

Dairy-Buildings, by Richard Henderson, 
39. 
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Dairy Department, Proceedings in regard 
tp, 423, 441—Report of Examinations, 
449—Syllabus of Examination, Appen¬ 
dix A., 30. 

Dairy Produce, Adulteration of, 423. 

Date of the Society’s Shows, Proceedings 
in regard to, 417. 

Directors and other Office - Rearers for 
1898-99, Appendix A., 5. 

Directors, Nomination of, by Show Dis¬ 
tricts, Dates of Meetings, Appendix A., 

9 

District Competitions, Premiums awarded 
in 1898, 401—Report to General Meet¬ 
ing, 448—Premiums offered in 1899, Ap¬ 
pendix A., 53. 

Domesticated Animals, Insect Pests of, 
by R. Stewart MacDougall, D.Se., 162. 

Edinburgh Show, 1899: Proceedings in 
regard to, 417, 420, 422, 425, 430, 434, 
437, 441, 443, 447. 

Eugineer, Proceedings in regard to, 440. 

Essays and Reports, Premiums offered for, 
in 1899, Appendix A., 49. 

Establishment for 1898-99, Appeudix A., 

5. 

Examiners in Agricultural Education, 
Appendix A., 10—Forestry, Appendix 
A., 22. 

Experiments, Mammal, fee., Proceedings 
in regard to, 427—Basie Slag, 440. 

Farm, Pigs on the, by Sanders Spencer, 
263. 

Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, Pro¬ 
ceeding* in regard to, 416. 

Finance: Accounts for 1897-98, 107 Ab¬ 
stract of the Accounts of the Kelso 
Show, 1898, 112 - Abstract of the Ac. 
counts of the Argyll Naval Fund, 411 
—Report to General Meeting, 147. 

Forbes, J. C. : The Bark-Beetles of the 
Ash, 215. 

Forest, State Model, for Scotland, by 
Colonel Bailey, 115. 

Forestry Department, Proceedings in re¬ 
gard to, 449—Report of Examinations, 
445—Syllabus of Examination, Appen¬ 
dix A., 22. 

Gilmour, Sir .John, re-elected Chairman 
of the Board, 429. 

Government Grant for Experiment*, 421. 

Henderson, Richard : Dairy-Buildings, 
39. 

Highland and Agricultural Society : Pro I 
feedings at Board and General Meet¬ 
ings, 414—Constitution and Manage¬ 
ment, Appendix A., 3—Privileges of 
Members, Appendix A., 4 -Establish¬ 
ment for 1898-99, Appendix A., 5— ! 
Committees for 1S98-99, Appendix A., 

7—Meetings for 1899, Appendix A., 9. 

Hutcheson, Andrew : 'Hie Past and 
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Insect Attacks in 1898, by R. Stewart 
MacDougall, D.Se., 287. 

Insect Pests of Domesticated Animals, by 
R. Stewart MacDougall, D.Se., 162. 

Kelso Show, 1898: Report on, 349— 
Premiums awarded, 369—List of Judges 
and Attending Members, 400—Abstract 
of Accounts, 412—Proceedings in regard 
to, 414, 417, 420, 422, 424, 428, 430, 
442, 447 — General Meeting of Mem¬ 
bers, 445. 

Library, additional Accommodation in, 
436. 

lame and its Uses in Agriculture, by Dr 
A. P. Aitken, 220. 

MacDougall, It. Stewart, D.Se.: Insect 
Pests of Domesticated Animals, 162— 
Insect Attacks in 1898, 287. 

Machinery, Trials of Oil - Engines and 
Manure Distributors, 440. 

Manslield, Earl of: Resolution ou hi* 
dentil, 429. 

Manure Distributors, arrangements for 
Trial of, 410. 

Members, List of, Appendix B., 1-70. 

Meteorology oi 1898, by Dr Alex. Buchan, 
317. 

Milking Shorthorns. Proceedings in re¬ 
gard to, 438. 

Murdoch, Miss, CastIcview Cottage, Blan- 
tyre, Bequest b), 436. 

Nomination of Diieotors by Show Dis¬ 
tricts, Dates of Meetings tor, Appen¬ 
dix A., 9. 

Oats, Price of Horne-Grown, in the Edin¬ 
burgh Market tor 1898, 341. 

I Oil-Engines, arrangements for Trial of, 440. 

Office-Bearers and Directors of tin* Society, 
Committee for preparing lust, 421 — 
Election oi, lor 1898-99, 442- List of, 
Appendix A., 5. 

Park, James I).: Resolution on his death, 
129. 

j Pettv Customs, Proceedings in regard to, 
i 416, 420, 433 

Pigs on the Farm, by Sanders Sp< neer, 

1 263. 

Ploughing-Matcb Regulations, Proceed¬ 
ings in regard to, 136, 410. 

Poisons, Sale of, Proceedings in regard to, 
422, 42:5. 

I Portrait of Prince of Wales (673), 421. 
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in 1899, Appendix A., 49 

Prices of Home-Grown Wheat, Barley, 
Oats, and Beans, in the Edinburgh 
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Prices of Sheep and Wool since 1818, 345. 

Prince of Wales, Proceedings m regard to 
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Prince of Wales (673), Portrait of, 421. 

Proceedings at Board and General Meet¬ 
ings, 414. 


Income-Tax, rehatement of, 426. 
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Pure Cultures m Cheese-Making: Grant 
to Stewartry Dairy Association, 416 — 
Proceedings in regard to, 419. 

Railway Rates, Proceedings in regard to, 
419, 120, 432. 

Rating, Royal Commission on: Report of 
the Committee, 415. j 

Reclamation of Bog-Land in Ayrshire: 

T. Common Farm, by Janies Clark, 150— j 
11. South Palmerston Farm, by Daniel 
Robb, 155. 

Rew, It. H.: Agricultural Credit Bank',, 
135. 

Robb, Daniel: Reclamation of Bog Land 
in Ayrshire, 165. 

Royal Commission on Rating: Report of 
the Committee, 415. 

Sale of Poisons, Proceedings in regard to, i 
422, 425. * j 

Scotland, Caleb-Cropping m, by Prof. | 
R. Patrit k Wright, 1 

Scotland. State Model Forest for, by Col. 
Bailey, 115. 

Scottish Agin ullme, the Past and Future 
of, 1j\ \ndreu Iluti he«,on, 121. 

Siotiisb Agiuultm.il Benevolent Institu¬ 
tion, lVxeedmgs languid to, 115, lib, 
43d. 443. 


Sheep Clipping, Proceedings in regard to, 
436, 438, 448. 

Sheep, Prices of, since 1818, 345. 

Shorthorns, Milking, Proceedings in re¬ 
gard to, 438. 

Show Societies, Association of, Proceed¬ 
ings in regard to, 433. 

Slag, Basic, Experiments with, 440. 

Spencer, Sandeis : Pigs on the Farm, 263. 

State Model Forest tor Scotland, by Col. 
Bailey, 115. 

Statistics, Agricultural, 325. 

Stewartry Dairy Association, Grant to, 
for Investigations in the use of Pure 
Cultures in Cheese-Making, 415, 419. 

Stilling Show, 1900, Proceedings in regard 
to, 419, 420, 443, 448. 

The Past and Future of Scottish Agri¬ 
culture, by Andrew Hutcheson, 121. 

Trials of Oil-Engines and Manuic Distri¬ 
butors, arrangements for, 440. 

Veterinary Department: Medals awarded 
to Students, 4()5. 

Veterinary Surgeons holding Society’s 
Vetermary Certificate, Proceedings in 
regaid to, 441. 

Watei, Analysis of, by Members, 436. 

Wheat. Prices ot Houie-Grown, in the 
Edinburgh Market for 1898, 338. 

Wool, Prices of, since 1818, 347. 

Wuelit. Riof< sMir R. Patrick : Cutcli- 
Ciopjung m Siotland, 1. 
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JOHN SWAN & SONS, Limited, 

LIVE STOCK SALESMEN AND AUCTIONEERS. 

FAT STOCK SALES. 

HADDINGTON and EAST LINTON on alternate Mondays. 
NORTHERN CENTRAL MART, PERTH, every Monday. 
SOUTHERN CENTRAL MART, NEWTOWN ST BOSWELLS, 
and at EARLSTON, each alternate Monday. 

FIFE CENTRAL MART, THORNTON, every Monday. 
HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH, every Tuesday. 

CATTLE MARKET, GLASGOW, every Wednesday. 

STORE STOCK SALES. 

EDINBURGH CATTLE MARKET every Wednesday. 

NORTHERN CENTRAL MART, PERTH, every Friday. 

MILCH COWS. 

EDINBURGH CATTLE MARKET every Wednesday. 

SPECIAL SALES OP CATTLE AND SHEEP at 

NORTHERN CENTRAL, SOUTHERN CENTRAL, and FIFE 
CENTRAL MARTS, and HADDINGTON and EAST LINTON, 

as arranged. 

For dates see daily papers. 

Early notice of Consignments for each Market very desirable . 

Ample Keep, and Careful Men in Attendance. 

Tdegiams—** SWANS,” Edinburgh and Perth. “ SWANSONS,” Glasgow. 

6 CLIFTON TERRACE, HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH. 


97°/. PURE LINSEED CAKE 

AND 

PURE EGYPTIAN COTTON CAKE 

Both of specially high quality 

MANUFACTURE]* BY 


THOMAS BERNARD & CO., 

LIMITED, 

SEAFIELD, LEITH. 


Samples and Quotations on application. 
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ADVKHTISING SHJ5ET. 


INSURE YOUR STALLIONS 
IN-FOAL MARES 

UNBORN FOALS 

WITH THE 

IMPERIAL ACCIDENT, LIVE STOCK, AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Established 1878. 

The Oldest Company offering Special Advantages to Farmers. 

Head Offioes~17 PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 

DIRECTORS IN SCOTLAND 

JAMES MACDONALD, Esq., F.ILS.E., Edinburgh (Sicrtianj, Highland and AgrtniHiauf 
Sex iety o f Scotland). 

The Hon. JOHN FORBES REMPILL (Mahtfr of Hfmpiii), Ciaigievar Castle, Aberdeen. 

FARM AND TRADE HORSES, STALLIONS, IN-FOAL MARES AND CATTLE 
INSURED acainst DEATH from ACCIDENT or DISEASE. 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £150,000. 

INCREASED BENEFITS WITHOUT EXTRA COST. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and all Information post free. 

AGENTS WANTED. B. S. ESSEX, Manager. 

Superinfnidmt of Ay nits hi Sroltcmd— JAMES DALLAS, 13 Rosebery PL, Stirling. 


HIGHLAND ” 

IN PASTE, SHEEP 

FLUID, 


Greatest Efficiency 
at Smallest Cost. 


AND POWDER. 


DIP. 


Particulars on application to the Maker — 

ALEX. ROBERTSON. Chemist, OBAN. 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. 

Our Priced Catalogue of Grasses and Clovers, with Descriptive List 
of Permanent Pasture Grasses and Turnip Seeds, 
on application. 

GROWTHS AND PURITY GUARANTEED. SEEDS DELIVERED CARRIAGE FREE, 

SEED GRAIN SUPPLIED OF ALL THE LEADING VARIETIES. 

ROUGHEAD & PARK, LTD.. 

Established} HADDINGTON. {1755. 
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ill 


ANTISEPTIC 8HEEP DIP , 

Is used by breeders with 
flocks of 250,000 Sheep each, and 
always gives satisfaction. 


(All Faokages free. 
Paid to any address.) 


Gallons— 5/- per gall. 
In Casks— 4/6 « 


BEL 


f ($L 


sh£,C 


Dips 


UNIVERSAL” 
POWDER DIP 


(POISONOUS) 

For Summer use (dissolves easily). 
It is a certain cure for scab, remains a long 
time on the wool, protecting it from the attack 
of all insects Is per package. 

ppn ITTT T PP ” /The Gardeners’\ 
JCiJcili JViJbljJljJtt. \ favourite. / 


UNIVERSAL “WEED KILLER” 

Saves Tune, Sivos Lihoui, Sues Wont) (It us Walks Paths, Drives Avenues, 
and Comty nds oi til grixs moss, 01 lung is sjjowtli m 3 days 

These can be procured through your Local Chemist. 

EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

Mr Dot 11 as Rmuton Jtelbim,h sava 21st Dtc ISIS I hi Powdei Dtp did verj well lure 
It win used iftc r c lipping tunc f i tlics and there nun was t single sheep struc k til murmur 
Mi T h Borland North Dillcxh says ->rd Oct ]Sis 1 lin l the Dip (Antistptu) cvtiemely 
handj to us< di| pmg is I wis fn m home ho n *s wintc mg in Vfavlnle I find it quite effective 
lliave no hesitation in dcs< nlnng it isgtmmu stnll hkclvtomikc i maiket on its merits 

SOLE DISTILLERS AND MANUFACTURERS 

NORTH OF IRELAND CHEMICAL CO, Ltd, Belfast. 


DRIFFIELD’S achules VICTOR. 

NEW DISEASE-RESISTING 

HYBRID TURNIPS. 

Important and greatly-needed New Hybrid 
Varieties have now been obtained, of immense 
value to Farmers whose land is infested with 
“ Fingen-and-Toe.” 

Pic\ions to is ♦ f when flu \chilhs I innp was niDolmcd n nhsolutch dist is Ksistmg 
v in<i\ wis known but this kind hmn., )i \ 1 its nianellmis j wn of withstmdmg Ftrigei- 
and loc Jus unblul tin giowtr to ruse t lit i gn ill\ mipiovt 1 hvlud kinds ] ossi ssmg all the 
dis ns( lesistmg power of the putnl st n k, which hue tin ulditioiial mu it of hardiness and 
sujmortc ding qn ilit \ 1 lie flesh being of solid Uxtuu and deep or in e coloui such as is found 
in the best Mcotcli Lllews win litlnst new kinds ne destined to supersede cm all fauns subject 
te kingei and loc 

EVIDENCE . “Iht result has bteu marvellous 1 nn> si> the entue nop consists of 
‘Annins, ill the othei Ned linviug suu umhed to Tingtr md Tot —Fmm G II Dvorr, 
Isq , Lie hilt lei 

“ Ihcv Imo proved a gnat success (n close crop of 4 Ac mu is ), md dtith and disolition on 
each side -Mr II Boss Fonts, \ if 

Tlit New Disease resisting luimis Dntlields Achilles delitel the disease m a lemaikable 
manner at both plue t s Wimmorimm Coimi tot mm Hhohi 

DRIFFIELD’S GOLIATH SWEDE 

Produces enormous Crops— 4f tons 1 f cwt pci acre— beating all other 
Varieties in llu \oikshm 1 uld Inals, lb^7 and isos 

Particulars on receipt of Post Card Seed supplied in Sealed Bags only 
Carriage paid from the Grower Beware of Substitutions 

TH08. N. DRIFFIELD, Brafferton Seed Farms, YORK. 
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BOISE, CATTLE, t CARRIAGE INSURANCE. 


BEFORE INSURING ELSEWHERE, SEE THE 
NEWEST PROSPECTUS OF 

The Horse, Carriage, and General Insurance Co., Limited. 

(The OLDEST and LARGEST OFFICE of its kind.) 

With Reduced Premiums and Extra Benefits. 

SPECIAL TERMS FOR FARM HORSES. 

CARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY RISKS. 

PN|lpeotuset and Full Particulars post free on application to the 

SCOTCH OFFICES— 

Aberdeen—128% Union Street. 

ALEX. S. WILSON, District Manager. 
Edinburgh —25 Dublin Street. 

J. PEARSON CALLUM, C.A., District Manager. 

OR TO T1IE 

CHIEF OFFICE— 

17 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

A. WATERS, Managing Director. | R. R. WILSON, Secretary. 

CLAI MS PAID EXCEED £250 ,000 « 

This Office is honoured loith the Patronage of Her Majesty the Queen. 


EDINBURGH WOOL SALES. 

RUSSELL & RAMSDEN, 

WOOL BROKERS, EDINBURGH, 

Hold Periodic Sales of all sorts of Home-Grown Wools. These Sales are 
held monthly in summer, and about once in six weeks during the remainder 
of the year. 

Russell & Ramsden confine themselves entirely to their business as Wool 
Brokers, so that Growers will find these Sales a good medium lor the disposal 
of their Clips. 


WATER SUPPLY, DRAINAGE, IRRIGATION, AND POWER 

FOR ESTATE, MANSION, FARM, OR VILLAGE. 


WIND POWER COSTS NOTHING, AND THE 

“IDFAI ’’ I 

GALVANISED } STEEL W,NDMILL 

Requires neither attention nor outlay, as it is thoroughly 
self-regulating. 

In use all over the kingdom. 

Complete installations of Water undertaken. 

Turbines, Pumps, Pipes, Tanks, and Fittings. 



JOHN 8. MILLAR & SON, Water Engineers, Annan. 
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IMPORTANT WORKS FOR 
COUNTRY GENTLEMEN, FARMERS, &c. 


STEPHENS’ BOOK OF THE FABM. Fourth Edition. 

Revised, and in great part Rewritten, by JAMES MACDONALD, F.R.S.E., 
Secretary of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. Complete in 
Six Divisional Volumes, bound in cloth, each 10s. 6d.; or, handsomely bound in 
Three Volumes, with leather back and gilt top, £3, 3s. Complete in 20 Parts, 
2s. 6d. net each. 

BROWN’S FORESTER. Sixth Edition, Greatly Enlarged. 

Edited by JOHN NISBET, D.<Ec., Author of ‘British Forest Trees and their 
Sylvicultural Characteristics and Treatment,’ &c. In Two Volumes, royal 8vo, 
42s. net. Complete in 16 Parts, 2s. 6d. net each. 

Dedicated by Special Permission to II.II. 11. the DUKE OF YORK. 

RETRIEVERS, AND HOW TO BREAK THEM. By 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir HENRY SMITH, K.C.B. With an Introduction by S. C. 
Shirley, President of the Kennel Club. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE YOUNG ESTATE-MANAGER’S GUIDE. By Rich- 

ARD HENDERSON, Member (by Examination) of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, and the Sur¬ 
veyors’ Institution. With Plans. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

A MANUAL OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. From 

the German of 1)R A. B. FRANK, Professor in the Royal Agricultural College, 
Berlin. Translated by JOHN W. PATERSON, B.Se., Ph.D., Free Life Member of 
the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, and of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England. With over 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By 

FRED. V. THEOBALD, M.A. (Cantab.), F.E.S., Foreign Member of the Associa¬ 
tion of Official Economic Entomologists, U.S.A., Zoologist to the S.E. Agricultural 
College, Wye, &c. With numerous Illustrations. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 

THE WILD RABBIT IN A NEW ASPECT; or, Rabbit- 

Warrens that Pay. A Record of Recent Experiments conducted on the Estate 
of the Right lion, the Earl of Wharncliffe at Wortley Ilall. By J. SIMPSON, 
Medallist of the Society Nationale d’Accliimtation de France. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE SHOOTER’S DIARY. For Recording the Quantity 

ok Game Killed, the Time and Plage, Number of Guns, and Names of 
Parties, &c. With Memoranda of Shooting Occurrences, Engagements, &c. 
Oblong 8vo, 4s. 

JOHNSTON’S ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEM- 

ISTRY. Prom the Edition by Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., F.R.C.S.1. 
Revised and brought down to date by Professor AIKMAN. Seventeenth Edi¬ 
tion. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

JOHNSTON’S CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMISTRY. From the Edition by Sib CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., 
F.R.C.S.1. Ninety-Iifth Thousand. Revised ami Enlarged by Professor AIK¬ 
MAN. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo Is. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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ADVERTISING SHEET 


ESTABLISHED 1809. 

NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 

INSURANCE COMPANY. 

FIE E—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 

TOTAL ASSETS . £13,568,989 

REVENUE, 1897 £2,927,988 


President- Ills (lit we the Dure ok Sutherland. 
Vice-President —The Most Honourable the Marquess ok Zetland. 


Extraordinary Directors. 


The Right Hou. The Earl, ok Stra tumori:. 
The Right Hon. The Earl ok Abkrdkkn. 
The Right Hon. Lord Wolvlrton. 

The Right Hon. Lord Forrks. 


Hi, Right lion. Lord Mom itr.m* of Tulliebole. 

The Right Hon. The Earl ok Elgin, G.M.H.I., 
G.M.l.E. 


EDINBURGH BOARD 

David B. Wauciiopk, Esq. 

Gkoroe Auldjo Jamwson, Esq. 

Ralph Dundah, Esq. 1 

John Whauiton Tod, Esq. t 

Sir James II Gibson-Craig, Bart. 

Sir Thomas Clark, Bart. I 

Manager— Philip R. D. Maclagan, P. R.S.E. I 
Secretary —H. J. Stkvknson, W.S. i 

Actuary— Thomab Wallace, F.l A., F.F.A. | 

Auditor —Jamls I 


OF DIRECTORS. 

CiiMius B. Logan, Esq., D.K.S. 
Charles C. Maconov hil, Esq. 

Captain Robert Dunham, yr. ol Amis!on 
Alexander Thomson, Esq 
John N. Pitman. Esq. 

George Yoi m.lr, Esq. 

Medical O/ltcer— 

J. Plaafair, M D., F.R.C.P E. 
Soliutnrb— Dcndah & Wiison, C.N 
\l DANE, C. A. 


LIFE BRANCH—Important Features. 

All Bonuses Vest on Declaration. 

NINE-TENTHS OF THE WHOLE PROFITS OF THE LIFE ASSURANCE BRANCH ARE 
ALLOCATED TO PARTICIPATING POLIGIES. 

Claims Paid on Proof of Death and Title. 

Special Leaflets on Application explaining following New Schemes: - 

THREEFOLD OPTION SCHEME, 

by which flu* Policy-hoklci secures for himself 
A (fash Pa} incut at a stated age, or 
An Annuity loi life and a Cash Payment at Death, oi 
A laigei Annuity forlih. 

FAMILY SETTLEMENT SCHEME, 

by Mint h a live p« i <«nt imestment is second dunn ,r 
liie of widow—capital lemaunngummpaned. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


NET FIRE PREMIUMS, 1897. £1,433,829. 

FA UAUNU IXSI r IL 1 AY 'FS. 

Rate for Farm Stock and crop. IOs, pci end. 

rf Live Stock . ... 3s. » 

nonseliold Furniture when Dwelling-House is detach* d fiom Farm 

Othees.* 2s. n 

Household Furniture when Dwelling is indirect commnnit at ion with 

Offices .3s. ii 


The Policies of the Company now extend to coon' Foss ur Damage by Lightning to the 

Property insured, whether set on Fire thereby or not. 

LOSSES PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY SETTLED. 

Prospectuses and every information may be had at the Chief Offices, 
Branches, or Agencies. 


CHIEF OFFICES— 

. . . . . 64 Princes Street. 

61 Threadneedle Street. 


EDINBURGH, 
LOUDON, . 








